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INTRODUCTION. 


The  three  treatises  of  which  the  present  volume  consists,  have  been^ 
deservedly  considered  by  the  antients  as  ranking  in  the  first  class  of  the 
most  exquisite  productions  of  human  wit ;  and  even  in  the  present 
frivolous  age  they  maintain  so  high  a  degree  of  reputation,  as  to  be* 
studied  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Indeed,  so  much  penetration  and' 
profundity  of  thought  are  displayed  in  the  composition  of  each,  that 
the  readier  by  whom  they  are  thoroughly  understood^  will  immediately 
sobscribe  to  the  encomium  given*  to  the  Stagirite  by  the  great  Syrianus, 
that  he  was  the  most  skilful  and  the  mbst prolific  in  his  conceptions  of  all  men^ 
(S^eivoraro;  xxi  yoptfj(,o»Taroi  i)  and  also  to  the  assertion  of  another  of  the 
antients,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  eulogy,  that 
he  dipped  his  pen  in  intellect. 

I.  With  respect  to  Rhetoric,  which  forms  the  first  of  these  treatises,  it 
is  very  nearly  allied  to  dialectic  ^  properly  so  called,  and  which  is  the 

'  Aristotle  calls  dialectic,  and  logic  (by  the  same  name),   that  art  ivbich  it  explained  by  him 
in  his  Topics  and  Sophistical  Elenchi* 
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iubject  of  the  Topics  of  Aristotle ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  explain 
the  nature  of  rhetoric,  it  will  be  requisite  to  compare  it  with  dialectic, 
and  see  in  what  Ihey  both  agree,  and  in  what  they  diflfer. 

Dialectic  then  is  denominated  from  disputing,  and  is  the  art  of  dis- 
puting ;  but  rhetoric  deii^s  its  nan o  irpin  speaking,  and  is  the  art  of 
speaking.  The  art  of  disputing,  however,  consists  in  the  ability  of 
arguing  on  and  defending  each  side  of  a  proposed  question.  But  the 
art  of  speaking  consists  in  the  ability  of  persuading  the  hearer  to  assent 
to  either  side  of  a  question. 

From  this  definition,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  subject  of  dialectic 
is  every  thing,  so  far  as  it  is  disputable  with  probability  on  each  side; 
and;  ths^t  tlie  &ub}ect  of  rhetoric  is  every  thing  so  far  as  it  can  be  in- 
&\imce4  by  pejif  uasioQ* 

la  the  s^cood  place,  it  may  be  inferred  that  dialectic  and  rhetoric 
agroe  in  this^  that  each  discusises  every  thing  ;  that  each  discusses  both 
sides  €f  a  QuesUan;  and  that  each  proceeds  not  from  what  is  true,  but 
from  what  is  probable.  For  of  the  two  parts  of  a  proble^n  contradic- 
torily opposed  to  each  other,  the  one  is  necessarily  false ;  but  dialectic 
^nd  rhetoric  disciiias  and  defend  each  part  of  a  problem.  Hence  they 
nift  poly  (u*ave  and  defend  what  is  true,  but  also  what  is  false.  As 
what  is  false,  howxcver,  cannot  be  proved  and  defended  from  true,  but 
4>Qly  frojn  probable  a^ertions,  rhetoric  and  dialectic  do  not  proceed 
from  true  but  from  probable  arguments.  They  also  agree  in  this,  that 
each  does  not  proceed  tiom  things  that  are  proper  or  peculiar,  but 
from  such  as  axe  common.  For  if  it  were  requisite  that  they  should 
discuss  any  proposed  problem  from  peculiarities,  they  would  be  con- 
founded with  all  sciences.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  they  ought 
to  use  principles  adapted  to  discuss  the  pnoposed  problems  in  each 

part. 
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fmtt,  and  that  common  principles  alone  possess  this  adaptatioa. 
Another  reason  is,  that  they  ought  to  discuss  things  from  principles 
known  to  ali  men^  and  known  even  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  par- 
ticular sciences. 

Again,  dialectic  and  riietoric  agree  in  this,  that  it  is  the  business  of 
each  to  deliver  certain  common  places,  or  principles,  from  which  we 
tnay  be  able  to  dispute  on  any  proposed  problem,  or  speak  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  persuade  on  each  side  of  a  question.  They  likewise  agree 
in  this,  that  they  are  not  sciences,  but  certain  powers  and  faculties* 
For  sciences  neither  prove,  nor  persuade  to  tbe  assent  of,  each  part  of 
contradiction,  but  that  part  only  which  is  true,  and  is,  therefore,  de- 
monstrable; but  the  power  of  ejecting  this  is  possessed  both  by 
dialectic  and  riietcmc.  Hence,  they  are  not  sciences,  but  powiers  and 
faculties ;  for  those  things  are  properly  said  to  be  powers  which  ard 
equally  affected  to  opposites. 

Dialectic  and  rhetoric,  however,  differ  in  this,  that  it  is  the  business 
of  tbe  former  to  dispute  witb  probability  before  those  who  are  partially 
wise ;  but  of  the  latter,  to  speak  in  a  manner  adapted  to  persuade  the 
muHitude.  And  because  it  is  usual  to  dispute  with  those  who  are 
partially  wise,  about  universal  problems,  abstracting  from  particular 
circumstances  of  persons,  places  and  times  Sec. ;  but  to  dispute  with 
the  multitude  about  moral  or  political  subjects,  and  about  problems 
restricted  to  particular  persons,  places  and  times ;  hence  dialectic  for 
the  most  part  discusses  universal^  and  rhetoric  restricted  problems. 
They  also  differ  in  this,  that  dialectic  employs  a  strict  and  contracted 
form  of  arguing ;  but  rhetoric  a  more  ample  and  dilated  form.  And 
they  diflfer  in  the  third  place  in  this,  that  dialectic  employs  arguments 
alone  in  proof  of  what  it/ wishes  to  establish ;  but  rhetoric  for  the 
purpose  of  perauading   not  only  employs  arguments,    but  likewise 

manners 
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manners  and.  passions,  as  Aristotle  copiously  evinces  in  the  course  of 
this  treatise. 

IL  With  respect  to  the  Poetic,  the  next  of  the  treatises,  it  is  requisite 
to  observe,  that  poetry  is  the  art  of  imitating  in  measured  diction  so  as  to 
produce  delight.  The  proximate  genus^  therefore,  of  poetry  is,  that  it 
is  an  imitative  art;  and  the  difference,  through  which  it  differs  from 
other  imitative  arts,  is  the  mode  of  imitating.  For  as  the  other  imi- 
tative arts  imitate  in  diflferent  modes,  poetry  imitates  by  metre,  or 
measured  diction  alone. 

From  this  definition  explaining  the  nature  of  poetry,  it  may  he 
briefly  inferred  what  the  subject  of  it  is,  and  what  its  employment  and 
end*  The  subject  of  poetry  are  things^  so  far  as  they  can  be  imitated  m 
measured  diction  and  produce  delight.  The  employment  of  poetry  is,,  the 
imitation  itself.  And  the  end  is, .  the  delight  produced  by  the  metrical 
imitation  of  things.  Hence  it  follows  that  poetry  ought  especially  tp 
imitate  those  things  the  imitation  of  which  is  most  delightful.  But 
the  imitation  of  admirable  and  probable  deeds  is  most  delightful,  and 
which,  therefore,  poetry  ought  principally  to  imitate.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  imitate  these,  it  is  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  should 
devise  admirable  and  probable  deeds;  and  in  the  next  place,  that  it 
should  express  them  in  admirable  diction,  such  as  is  the  metrical 
Hence  the  labour  of  poetry  ought  especially  to  be  conversant  in  these 
two  things ;  first,  in  the  invention  of  the  fable,  viz.  of  admirable  and 
probable  deeds;  and  secondly  in  expressing  such  deeds  in  a  measured 
diction  which  is  eminently  adapted  to  them,  or  in  other  words,  which 
is  eminently  imitative  of  the  several  particulars. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  treatise,  which  was  perhaps 
originally  only  the  first  of  three  books  written  by  Aristotle  on  poetry,  is 
all  that  is  left  of  a  work,  the  whole  of  which  was  doubtless  as  admirable 
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Hs  the  part  that  remains.  And  the  loss  of  the  second  and  third  books 
is  particularly  to  be  regretted,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Aris« 
totle  having  treated  in  one  of  these  books  of  the  purification  of  the  mind 
from  depraved  afiections,  and  of  the  correction  of  the  manners,  as  the 
principal  and  proper  end,  according  to  the  antients,  of  right  poetical 
imitation.  I  say  this  loss  is  particularly  to  be  regretted,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  the  very  able  manner  in 
which  it  was  discussed,  btit  because  an  elucidation  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  mind  is  to  be  purified  from  depraved  affections,  would  have 
fully  solved  a  difficulty  which  occurs  in  the  present  treatise,  and  which 
has  been  insuperable  to  modern  commentators.  The  difficulty  I  allude 
to  is  the  assertion  of  Aristotle,  ihat  the  terror  and  pity  excited  by  tragedy 
purify  the  spectator  from  such^like  passkmi,  For,  according  to  the  modem 
commentators  on  this  treatise,  the  meaning  of  Aristole  is,  that  the 
terror  and  pity  excited  by  tragedy,  purify  the  spectator  from  terror 
and  pity.  The  reader,  however,  will  find  in  a  note  on  this  passage  in 
the  following  translation,  that  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  Aristotle, 
as  it  contradicts  what  he  asserts  in  lys  Ethics ;  and  I  also  trust  that  he 
will  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  translator,  that  Aristotle  meant  to 
say,  that  the  terror  and  pity  excited  by  tragedy  purify  the  spectator  from 
ihose  perturbations  which  form  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy.  Thus  in 
the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  the  terror  and  pity  excited  by  the  catastrophe, 
purify  tlie  spectator  from  anger  and  impiety  towards  divinity ;  and  in 
a  similar  manner  purification  is  effected  in  other  tragedies. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  want  of  the  2d 
and  3d  books  of  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle,  I  rejoice  that  there  is  still 
extant  a  most  admirable  account  of  the  different  species  of  poetry  by 
Proclus,  the  coryphoeus,  next  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  all  true  philoso- 
phers,  whose  honour  will  grow  with  increase  of  time,  and  whose  fame 

will 
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will  awim,OTer  the  vast  extent  of  ages,  when  the  Utile  critical  vermin^ 
bj  whom  he  has  been  defamed  will  be  utterly  forgotten^  Thb  account 
is  exti*acted  from  his  xxpl^nation  of  ths  mqab  difficult  iiUBS*^ 
TioN^s  iiK  THB  It£PU0Lic  OF  Plato,  pfioted  at  the  end  of  his  Cocn<» 
mentaries  On  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  which  Fabriciusr,  the  best  oi  all 
modern  critics^  calls,  opus  admihabilje;  ;  and  the  ti»iislation  of  it  is  ay 
follows: 

^*  Tbere  are  three  Uycs  in  the  soul,  of  which  the  best  aqd  most  per^ 
l6Ct  13  that  aoGOKling  to  which  it  is  conjoiltted  with,  the  gods^  and  lires 
a  life  roost  aUied,  and  through  the  highest  fdmilitude  united  to  theosi; 
n^  longe;  subsisting  from  itself  but  from  tfaem,  funning  under  its  awn 
Vfit^ie^t^  exditiDg  tb^  ineffable  impression  of  the  one  which  it  contains^ 
and  conneitting  like  with  like,  its  own  light  with  that  oi  the.  gods^  and 
that  which  is  most  uniform  in  its  own  essence  and  life,  with  the  out 
^ich  is  above  all  essence  and  lif^.  That  which  is  second  to  this  in 
dignity  aiid  po\rer,  has  a  middle  arrangement  in  the  middle  of  the 
soul,  according  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  converted  ta  itself,,  descending 
from  a  dtvinely->inspired  life,  and  placing  intellect  and  science  as  the 
principle  of  its  energy^  it  evolves  the  multititde  of  its  reasons,  surveys- 
the  all-variovs  mutations  of  fbrms,  cottects  into  sameness  inteUect  and 
that  which  is  the  ob}ect  of  intellect^  and  expresses  in  intages  aa  ifi* 
tell^etual  and  intelligible  essence*  The  third  life  of  the  soul  is,  that 
which  accords  with  its  inferior  powers,  and  energises  together  with 
them,  employing  phantasies  and  irrational  sens«s»  and  being  entirely 
filled  with  things  of  a  subordinate  nature*. 

As  tliere  are,  theTeforc,  these  three  fibrms.  of  life  in  souk,  the  poetic 

.    «  Vb.  Reviewers,  &c«  &c«  Sn^.  and  in  yhort  ell  ibose  wfacm  Swift  so  ^mmbjy  satyrizee  in 
kift  Tale  of  a;  Tub^  under  tho  aypeltaiba  of  true  crif^s. 

:  i  .'  division. 
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division,  alsoy^peraallyproceeds  together  with  the  multiform  lives  of  the 
soul,  and  is  diversified  into  first,  middle,  and  last  genera  of  energy. 
For  of  poetry,  also,  one  kind  has  the  highest  subsistence,  is  fbli  of 
divine  goods,  and  establishes  the  soul  in  the  causes  themselves  of 
things,  according  to  a  certain  ineffable  union,  leading  that  which  is 
filled  into  sameness  with  its  replenishing  source ;  the  former  immateri* 
ally  subjecting  itself  to  illumination,  but  the  latter  being  incited  to  a 
communication  of  light ;  thus,  according  to  the  Oracle,  ^^  perfiscting 
works,  by  mingling  the  rivers  of  incorruptible  fire/'  It  also  produces 
one  divine  bond,  and  a  unifying  mixture  of  that  which  is  participated 
and  the  participant,  establishing  the  whole  of  that  which  is  subordi* 
Bate  in  that  which  is  more  excellent,  and  preparing  that  which  is  mom 
divine  alone  to  energize,  the  inferior  nature  being  withdrawn,  and  con- 
cealing its  own  peculiarity  in  that  which  is  superior.  This  then  in  short 
is  a  mania  better  than  temperance,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  divioe 
characteristic  And  as  every  different  kind  of  poetry  subsists  accord* 
ing  to  a  different  hyparxis,  or  summit  of  divine  essence,  so  this  fills 
the  soul  energizing  from  divine  inspiration,  with  symmetry;  and  hence 
it  adorns  its  last  energies  with  measures  and  rhythms.  As,  therefore, 
we  say  that  prophetic  fury  subsists  according  to  truth,  and  the  amatory 
according  to  beauty,  in  like  manner  we  say  that  the  poetic  mania  is 
defined  according  to  divine  symmetry. 

The  second  kind  of  poetry  which  is  subordinate  to  this  first  and 
divinely-inspired  species,  and  which  has  a  middle  subsistence  in  the 
soul,  is  allotted  its  essence  according  to  a  scientific  and  intellectual 
habit  Hence,  it  knows  the  essence  of  things,  and  loves  to  contem* 
plate  beautiful  works  and  reasonings,  and  leads  forth  every  thing  into 
a  measured  and  rhythmical  interpretation.  For  you  will  find  many 
progeny  of  good  poets  to  bo  of  this  kind,  emulous  of  those  that  are 
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truly  wise,  full  of  admonition,  the  best  counsels,  and  intellectual 
symmetry.  It  likewise. extends  the  x^ommunication  of  prudence  and 
every  other  virtue,  to  those  of  a  naturally  good  disposition,  and 
affords  a  reminiscence  of  the  periods  of  the  soul,  of  its  eternal  reasons 
and  various  powers. 

The  third  species  of  poetry  subsequent  to  these,  is  mingled  with 
opinions  and  phantasies,  receives  its  completion  through  imitation,  and 
is  said  to  be  and  is  nothing  else  than  imitative  poetry.  At  one  time, 
it  alone  uses  assimilation,  and  at  another  time  defends  apparent  and 
not  real  assimilation.  It  considerably  raises  very  moderate  passions, 
and  astonishes  the  hearers;  together  with  appropriate  appellations  and 
words,,  mutations  of  harmonies  and  varieties  of  rhythms,  changes  the 
dispositions  of  souls;  and  indicates  the  nature  of  things  not  such  as 
they  are,  but  such  as  they  appear  to  the  many;  being  a  certain 
adumbration  and  not  an  accurate  knowledge  of  things.  It  also 
establishes  as  its  end,  the  delight  of  the  hearers ;  and  particularly 
looks  to  the  passive  part  of  the  soul,  which  is  naturally  adapted  to 
rejoice  and  be  afBicted.  But  of  this  species  of  poetry,  as  we  have 
said,  one  division  is  assimilative^  which  is  extended  to  rectitude  of 
imitation,  but  the  other  is  pkantasiic/ and  affords  apparent  imitation 
alone. 

Such  then,  in  short,  are  the  genera  of  poetry.  It  now  remains  to 
show  that  these  are  also  mentioned  :by  Plato,  and  to  relate  such  par- 
ticulars as  are  conformable  to  his  dogmas  respecting  eaph  And  in 
the  first  place,  we  shall  discuss  those  wonderful  conceptions  respecting 
divine  poetry  which  may  be  collected  by  him  who  does  not  negligently 
peruse  his  writings.  For  these  things  being  previously  determined,  it 
will  I  think  be  easy  to  assign  apt  reasons  respecting  the.  subsequent 
species.    In  thp  Pboedrus  tlien,  he  denominates  this  divine  poetry,  '*,a 
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|)ossessioQ  from  the  Muses^  and  a  mania,  and  says,  that  it  is  supernally 
imparted  to  a  tender  and  solitary  soul ;  but  that  its  employment  is  to 
excite  and  inspire  with  Bacchic  fury,  according  to  odes,  and  the  rest 
of  poetry,  and  its  end  to  instruct  posterity  in  celebrating  the  infinite 
transactions  of  the  antients/'^^  From  these  words,  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  he  calls  the  original  and  firstoperating  cause  of  poetry,  the  gift 
of  the  Muses.    For  as  they  fill  all  the  other  fabrications  of  the  Father 
of  the  universe,  both  the  apparent  and  unapparent  with  harmonyaiid 
rhjrlhmical  motion,  in  like  manner  in  the  souls  which  are  possessed  by 
them,  they  produce  a;vestige  of  divine  symmetry. which  illuminates 
divinely-inspired  poetry.     But  since  the  whole  energy  of  the  illuminate 
ing  power  is  in  divide  advents,  and  that  which  is  illuminated  gives 
itself  up  to  the  motions  proceeding  from  thence,  and  abandoning  its 
jown  habits,  spreads  itself  under  the  energies  of  that  which  is  divine 
and  uniform,  on  this  account  I  think  he  denominates  such  an  illumina* 
tion  a  pos$essifOn  and  mania.     He  calls  it  a  possession^  because  the  whole 
illuminated  soul  gives  itself  up  to  the  present  effect  of  illuminating 
deity;  and  a  monio,  because  such  a  soul  abandons  its  own  proper 
energies  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  illuminating  powers. 
.    In  the  next  place,  he  describes  the  habit  of  the  soul  possessed  by  the 
Muses,  and  says  it  ought  to  be  tender  and  solitary.     For  a  soul  hard 
and  resisting,  and  inobedient  to  divine  illumination,  is  disposed  con* 
trary  to  the  energy  of  divinely-inspired  possession ;  since  it  thus  rather 
3ubdsts  from  itself  than  from  that  which  illuminates,  and  is  incapable 
t)f  being  properly  impressed  with  its  gifts.     But  a  soul  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  other  all-various  opinions,  and  is  filled  with  reasonings  foreign 
from  a  divine  nature,  obscures  divine  inspiration,  mingling  with  the 
inotions  thence  derived  its  own  lives  and  energies.    It  is  requisite, 
therefore,  that  the  soul  which  is  to  be  possessed  by  the  Mus^s,  should 
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be  tender  and  solitary,  that  it  may  be  properly  passive  to,  and 
perfectly  sympathize  with  divinity,  and  that  it  may  be  impassive^ 
unreceptive,  and  unmingled  with  respect  to  other  things. 

In  the  third  place,  therefore,  he  adds  the  common  employment  of 
such  an  aptitude,  and  of  possession  and  mania  from  the  Muses.  For 
to  excite  and  inspire  with  Bacchic  fury,  is  the  province  both  of  that 
which  illuminates  and  that  which  is  illuminated,  and  which  gives  com- 
pletion to  the  same  thing ;  the  former  moving  supernally,  and  the  latter 
spreading  itself  under  the  moving  cause.  Excitation  is  indeed  a 
resurrection  and  unperverted  energy  of  the  souj,  and  a  conversion  to 
divinity  from  a  lapse  into  generation.  But  Bacchic  fury  is  a  divinely- 
inspired  motion,  and  an  unwearied  dance,  as  it  were,  towards  a  divine 
nature,  giving  perfection  to  the  possessed.  But  again,  both  these  are 
requisite,  that  the  possessed  may  not  incline  to  that  which  is  worse, 
but  may  be  easily  moved  to  a  more  excellent  nature. 

In  the  fourth  place  he  adds,  that  the  end  of  this  divine  poetry,  is  to 
instruct  posterity  in  celebrating  the  in6nite  deeds  of  the  antients. 
Hence, 'he  evidently  testifies  that  human  affairs  become  more  perfect 
and  splendid  when  they  are  delivered  from  a  divine  mouth,  and  that 
true  erudition  is  produced  in  the  auditors  of  such  poetry.  Not  that  it 
is  adapted  to  juvenile  tuition,  but  pertains  to  those  that  are  already 
perfect  in  politic  discipline,  and  require  a  more  mystic  traditioa 
respecting  divine  concerns.  Such  poetry,  therefore,  instructs  the 
hearers  more  than  any  other,  when  it  is  divine,  and  when  its  divine 
nature  becomes  manifest  to  its  auditors.  iHeace^  Plato  very  properly 
prefers  this  poetry  which  subsists  from  the  Muses  in  tender  and  solitary 
souls,  to  every'  other  human  art.  ^*  For  the  poet,"  says  he,  "  wh6 
approaches  to  the  poetic  gates  without  suth  a  mania,  will  be  imperfect, 
and  his  poetry  so  far  as  it  is  diotatfed  by  prudence,  will  vanish  before 
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that  which  is  the  progeny  of  fury/"  In  this  manner^  ther^forei  does 
Socrates  in  the  Phaedrus,  instruct  us  in  the  peculiarities  of  divine 
poetry,  which  differs  both  from  divine  prophesy,  and  the  telestic  art, 
and  refer  its  first  unfolding  into  light|  to  the  gods. 

With  these  things,  also,  what  he  says  in  the  lo  accords,  when  he  ia 
diaoonrsing  with  the  rhapsodist  about  this  species  of  poetry:  for  here 
he  most  clearly  evinces  that  the  poetry  of  Homer  is  divine,  aiMi  to 
others  that  ore  conversant  with  it  is  the  cause  of  enthusiastic  energy. 
For  when  the  rhapsodist  says,  that  he  can  speak  copiously  on  the 
poems  of  Homer,  but  by  no  means  on  the  writings  of  other  poets, 
Socrates  assigning  the  reason  of  this  says,  '^  It  is  not  from  mt  that 
you  speak  ireU  concerning  Homer,  but  because  you  are  moved  by  a 
divine  power."  And  that  this  is  true  is  indeed  perfectly  evident  For 
those  i^fao  do  any  thing  by  art,  are  able  to  produce  the  same  effect  in 
ail'siibilBrs;  but  those  that  operate  by  a  certain  divine:  power  about 
atiy  tiling  which  subsists  with  symmetry,  can  no  longer  thus  operate 
withorespect  tx>  other  things,  which  .necessarily  have  the  same  power. 
Wfaeice  then,  a  power  of  this  kind  is  derived  to  the  rhapsodist,  which 
particularly  connects  him  with  Homer,  but  no  longer  with  other  poets^ 
Socrates  afterwards  teaches  u^  using  the  stone  which  is  vulgarly  called 
Hercutfleau,  as  a  most  perspicuous  example  of  the  most  perfect  pos- 
session from  the  Moses.: — *^  This  stone  then,"'  says  he,  ^  not  only  draws 
to  itself  iron  rings,  but  inserts  in  them  a  power  attractive  of  things 
similar,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  draw  other  rings,  and  form  !a  chain  vof 
4ings  or  pieces  of  iron,  depending  one  from  another/' 

Let  us  in  the  neoLt  place  hear  what  Socrates  adds  similar  to  these 
thiti£^,  respecting  divine  poeliry  ^--^**  Thus  then,"  says  he,  "  the  Muse 
makes  men  divine ;  and  from  thesd  men  thus  inspired,  others  catching 
the  sacred  power,  form  a  chain  of  divine  enthusiasts."     Here  in  the 
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first  place,  he  speaks  of  the  divine  cause  in  the  singular  numbeft 
Galling  it  the  Muse,  and  not  as  in  the  Phaedrus,  a  possession  from  the 
.Muses,  and  a  mania  pertaining  to  their  whole  multitude,  that  he  may 
refer  all  the  number  of  those  that  are  moved  enthusiastically,  to  one 
monad  as  it  were,  the  primary  principle  of  poetry.  For  poetry  subsists 
uniformly  and  occultly  in  the  first  mover,  but  secondarily^  and  in  a 
revolved  manner,  in  poets  moved  by  that  monad,  and  lastly,  in  a 
ministrant  degree  in  the  rhapsodists,  who  are  led  back  to  this  cause 
through  poets  as  the  media.  In  the  next  place,  by  extending  divine 
inspiration  supernally,  as  far  as  to  the  last  mixtures,  he  evidently  at 
the  same  time  celebrates  the  fecundity  of  the  first  moving  principle, 
and  most  clearly  evinces  the  participation  of  the  first  participants. 
For  that  poets  should  be  able  to  excite  others  by  their  poems  to  a 
divinely-inspired  energy,  indicates  that  there  is  a  most  conspicuous 
presence  in  them  of  a  divine  nature.  Consequent  to  these  things, 
therefore,  he  also  adds  what  follows  respecting  the  possession  of  poets. 
^*  The  best  epic  poets,''  says  he,  ^^and  all  such  as  excel  in  composing  any 
kind  of  verses  to  be  recited,  frame  not  these  their  admirable  poems 
from  the  rules  of  art;  but  possessed  by  the  Muse,  they  write  from 
divine  inspiration.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  best  Lyric  poets,  and 
xtll  other  fine  writers  of  verses  to  be  sung ;''  And  again  afterwards  he 
isays:  *^  for  a  poet  is  a  thing  light,  and  volatile,  and  sacred ;  nor  is  he 
able  to  write  poetry  till  he  becomes  divine,  and  has  no  longer  the 
command  of  his  intellect.''  And  lastly,  he  adds :  ^'  Hence  it  is  that 
the  poets,  indeed,  say  many  fine  things,  whatever  their  subject  be, 
just  as  you  do  concerning  Homer ;  but  not  doing  it  through  any  rules 
of  art,  each  of  them  is  able  to  succeed  from  a  divine  destiny^  in  that 
species  of  poetry  only  to  which  he  is  impelled  by  the  Muse." 
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In  all  these  citations,  therefore,  Plato  evidently  establishes  divine 
poetry  in  a  divine  cause,  whiqh  he  calls  a  Muse,  in  this  emulating  ^ 
Homer,  who  at  one  time  looks  to  the  multitude,  and  at  another  to  the 
union  of  the  series  of  the  Muses;  as  when  he  says,  "  O  Muses  sing," 
and  *^sing  me  the  man,  O  Muse/'     In  the  middle  of  this  principle  of  ^ 
enthusiastic  motions,  and  of  the  last  echoess  of  inspiration  beheld  in. 
rhapsodists  according  to  sympathy,  Plato  establishes  poetic  mania,, 
moving  and  being  moved,  supernally  filled,  and  transferring  to  others 
the  illumination  which  originates  from  thence^  and  which  imparts  one 
conjunction  to  the  last  participants  with  the  participated  monad. 

With  these  things,  also,,  we  may  co*harmonize  what  is  said  by  the 
Athenian  guest  in  the  third  book  of  the  Laws,  .concerning  poetry,  and 
what  Timaeus  says  respecting  poets^  For  the  former  says,  '*  that  the 
poetic  genus  is  divinely*inspired ;  that  it  composes  sacred  hymns,  and 
with  certain  Graces  and  Muses,  relates  many  things  that  have  been  truly 
transacted  :*'  and  the  latter  exhorts  us  to  follow  poets  inspired  by 
Phoebus,  as  being  the  sons  of  gods,  and  knowing  the  concerns  of  their 
progenitors,  though  their  assertions  are  not  probable,  and  are  unac- 
companied with  demonstrations/'  From  all  which  it  is  easy  to  under* 
stand  what  the  opinion  of  Plato  was  concerning  divine  poetry,  and  the 
poets  characterized  according  to  it;  and  that  these  are  especially 
messengers  of  divine  names,  and  are  in  an  eminent  manner  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  their  fathers.  When,  therefore,  he  takes  notice  of 
BPiythical  fictions,  and  corrects  the  more  serious  part  of  the  writings  of 
poets,  such  as  those  respecting  bonds,  castrations,  loves,  venereal 
connexions,  tears  and  laughter,  w<b  must  say  that  he  also  especially, 
testifies  that  these  things  are  properly  introduced,  according  to  the 

'  ,    '  '  For  a%9x^yAakif  in  the  original,,  read  avTixnfMh$n 
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theory  which  is  concealed  in  these  symbols,  as  under  veils.  For  be  who 
thinks-  that  poets  are  particularly  worthy  of  belief  in  affairs  respecting 
the  gods,  though  they  speak  without  demonstration  from  divine  in- 
spiration, must  certainly  admire  divine  fables^;  through  which  they 
ideliver  the  ti^uth  concerning  divine  natures.  And  be  who  calls  the 
poetic  genus  divine,  cannot  also  ascribe  to  it  an  impious  and  gigantic 
•opinion  respecting  divine  concerns.  He  likewise  who  evinces  that  the 
assertions  of  poets  are  attended  with  certain  Graces  and  Muses»  must 
•entirely  consider  an  inelegant,  unharmonious  and  ungraceful  phantasy, 
as  very  remote  from  the  theory  of  divine  poets.  When,,  therefore,  in 
his  Republic  he  ^establishes  by  law  that  poetry,  and  the  indication 
through  fables,  are  not  adapted  to  the  ears  of  youth,  he  is  very  far 
from  despising  poetry  itself,  but  removes  the  juvenile  habit,  as  unex- 
ercised  in  the  hearing  of  such  things  from  fiction  of  this  kind.  For  as 
he  says,  in  the  second  Alcibiades,  *^  the  whole  of  poetry  is  naturally 
^enigmatical,  and  is  not  obvious  to  the  understanding  of  every  erne/' 
And  hence  in  the  Republic,  lie  clearly  says,  ^^  that  a  youth  is  not  able 
to  distinguish  what  is  allegory,  and  what  is  not/'  We  must  say, 
therefore,  that  he  entirely  admits  inspired  poetry,  which  he  calls  divine, 
and  thinks  it  proper  that  those  by  whom  it  is  possessed  should  be 
venerated  in  silence.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  first  kind  of 
poetry,  which  subsists  from  a  divine  origin  in  tender  and  solitary  souls. 
In  the  next  place,  let  us  contemplate  that  species  of  poetry,  which 
has  a  scientific  knowledge  of  things,  and  which  energizes  according  to 
intellect  and  prudence ;  which  unfolds  to  men  many  names  concerning 
an  incorporeal  nature,  and  leads  forth  into  light  many  probable  dogmas 

^  Instead  of  reading  th;  n  tm^  f«vfoi^,  after  9mj|^7^,  I  read  rwi  lyfc m;  invtm* 
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respecting  a  corporeal  subsistence;  investigates  the  most  beautiful 
symmetry  in  manners^  and  the  disposition  contrary  to  this;  and  adorns 
all  these  with  proper  measures  and  rhythms.  The  Athenian  guest  says, 
that  the  poetry  of  Theognis  is  of  this  kind,  which  he  praises  beyond  that 
of  Typteeus,  because  Theognis  is  a  teacher  of  the  whole  of  virtue,  and 
which  extends  to  the  whole  political  life.  For  the  one  admits  a  fidelity 
which  receives  its  completion  from  all  the  virtues,  expels  from  polities 
that  most  true  vice,  sedition,  and  leads  into  consent  the  lives  of  those 
that  are  persuaded.  But  the  other  praises  the  habit  of  fortitude  by 
itself  alone,  and  exhorts  to  this  those  that  neglect  the  other  virtues. 
It  will,  however,  be  better  to. hear  the  words  themselves  of  Plato •: 
♦•  We  have  too  the  poet  Theognis  a  witness  in  our  favour,  who  was  a 
citizen  of  the  Megarensians  in  Sicily,  for  he  says. 

Who  fiutbful  in  insane  sedition  keeps, 
WUh  silver  and  with  ruddy  gold  may  vie. 

We  say,,  therefore,  that  such  a  one  will  conduct  himself  in  the  most 
difficult  war,  in  a  manner  nearly  as  much  superior  to .  thq  o(^er,  as 
justice,  temperance,  and  prudence,  when  conjoined  with  fortitude,  are 
superior  to  fortitude  alone.  For  no  one  can  be  found  faithful  and 
sound  in  seditions  without  the  whole  of  virtue/'  Here,  therefore,  he 
admits  Theognis,  as  partaking  of  political  science,  and  all  the  virtues. 

But  in  the  second  Alcibiades,  defining. the  most  right  and  sale  mode 
of  prayer,  he  refers  it  to  a  certain  wise  poet: — *•  To  me,  says  he,  Alci- 
biadje8,,it  seems  probable  that  soine  wise  man  or  other,  happening  to 
be  connected  with  certain  persons  void  of  understanding,  and  observing 

^  See  the  Ist  book  of  the  Lawi.  ^ 

'  c  them 
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them  to  pursue  and  pray  for  things,  which  it  were  better  for  them  still  to 
be  without)  but  which  appeared  to  them  good,  composed  for  their  use 
a  common  prayer,  the  words  of  which  are  nearly  these :  King  Jupiter^ 
grant  us  what  is  good,  be  it  or  not  the  subject  of  our  prayers,  and 
avert  from  us  what  is  evil  though  we  should  pray  for  iu'^  For  the 
scientific  man  alone  knows  how  to  distinguish  the  separation  of  good 
and  evil,  and  a  converse  with  a  divine  nature  adapted  to  the  middle 
habits  of  men.  And  on  this  account  Socrates  calls  the  poet  that  com* 
posed  this  prayer  a  wise  man,  as  forming  a  judgement  of  the  natures  of 
those  that  prayed,  neither  through  divine  inspiration,  nor  right  opinion, 
but  through  science  alone,  as  regarding  their  habits  and  preserving 
that  which  becomes  the  beneficent  powers  of  the  gods.  For  to  convert 
all  of  them  through  prayer  to  the  one  royal  providence  of  Jupiter ;  to 
suspend  the  subsistence  of  good  from  the  power  of  divinity ;  to  obliterate 
the  generation  of  true  evils  through  the  benevolence  of  a  more  excellent 
nature,  and  in  short  to  assert  that  these  things  are  unknown  to  those 
that  pray,  but  are  separated  by  divinity  according  to  proper  boun* 
daries,  is  the  work  of  wisdom  and  science,  and  not  of  any  thing  casual. 
Very  properly,  therefore,  do  we  say  that  such  poetry  is  wise  and 
iicientific.  For  the  poetry  which  is  able  to  assign  right  opinions  to 
middle  habits^  must  itself  subsist  according  to  perfect  science. 

In  the  third  place,  therefore,  let  us  speak  concerning  imitative 
poetry,  which  we  have  already  said,  at  one  time  assimilates  things, 
and  at  another  expresses  them  according  to  appearance.  The  Athenian 
guest  clearly  delivers  to  us  the  assimilative  part  of  this  poetry ;  but 
Socrates  in  the  Republic  describes  its  phantastic  part ;  and  how  these 
differ  from  each  other,  I  mran  the  assimilative  and  phantastic  species 
of  imitation,  the  Eleatean  guest  sufficiently  informs  us: — ^^  For  I  appear, 
says  he,  to  perceive  two  spectes  of  imitation,  one,  the  conjectural  or 
(  assimilative 
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taissimilative  art,  which  then  especially  takes  place  wheti.soine  one  gives 
birth  to  imitation  by  imparting  to  every  particular  such  things  as  are 
fit  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  according  to  the  symmetries  of  its 
exemplar,  and  besides  these  things,  colours  also.  These.  Do  not  all 
imitators  endeavour  to  effect  this?  Guest.  Not  those  who  perform  or 
paint  any  great  works.  For  if  they  were]to  impart  to  them  the  true 
symmetry  of  things  beautiful,  you  know  that  the  parts  above  would 
appear  smaller,  and  those  below,  larger  than  is  fit;  through  the  one 
being  seen  by  us  afar  off,  and  the  other  near.  These.  Entirely  so* 
Artists,  therefore,  bidding  farewell  to  truth,  do  not  produce  in  images 
truly  beautiful  symmetriest  but  those  which  appear  to  be  so.'*  Very 
properly,  therefore,  I  think  does  the  Eleatean  guest,  at  the  end  of  the 
dialogue,  wishing  to  bind  the  sophist  by  the  definitive  method,  establish 
one  part  of  the  art  effective  of  images  to  be  assimilative,  and  the  other 
phantastic;  the  one  fabricating  the  image  such  as  is  the  exemplar; 
the  other  preparing  that  which  it  produces  to  appear  like  that  which  it 
imitates*  However,  of  assimilative  poetry,  the  Athenian  guest  speaks 
separately  in  the  second  book  of  the  Laws,  where  he  treats  of  music 
which  does  not  make  pleasure  its  end,  but  a  true  and  similar  imitation 
of  its  exemplar,  to  which  place  we  refer  the  reader. 

But  Socrates,  speaking  in  this  book  of  phantastic  poetry,  and  having 
shown  that  a  poet  of  this  kind  is  the  third  from  truth  and  imitative, 
compares  such  poetry  to  a  picture,  which  represents  not  the  works  of 
nature  but  of  artificers,  and  these  not  such  as  they  are,  but  such  as 
they  appear.  Hence,  he  clearly  evinces  that  the  phantastic  species  of 
poetry  tegards  pleasure  alone,  and  the  delight  of  those  that  hear  it. 
For  of  imitative  poetry,  the  phantastic  falls  short  of  the  assimilative, 
so  far  as  the  latter  regards  rectitude  of  imitation,  but  the  former  the 
pleasure  produced  in  the  multitude  from  the  energies  of  the  phantasy* 

c  2  Such 
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Scich  then  are  the  genera  of  poetry/  which  ana  thought  worthy  of  dis^ 
tinction  by  Plato ;  one,  as  better  than  science,  another  as  scientific,  a 
(bird  as  conversant  with,  and  a  fourth  as  falling  off  from  right  opinion* 
These  things  then  being  determined,  let  us  return  to  the  poetry  of 
Homer,  and  contemplate  resplendent  in  it  every  poetic  habit,  and 
particularly  those  which  regard  rectitude  and  beauty.  For  when  he 
energizes  enthusiastically,  is  possessed  by  the  Muses,  and  narrates 
mystic  conceptions  about  the  gods  themselves ;  then  he  energizes  ac« 
cording  to  the  first  and  divinely-inspired  species  of  poetry.  But  when 
he  relates  the  life  of  the  soul,  the  diversities  in  its  nature,  and  such 
political  concerns  as  pertain  to  it,  then  he  especially  speaks  scientifically* 
Again,  when  he  presents  us  with  forms  of  imitation  adapted  to  things 
and  persons  themselves,  then  he  employs  assimilative  imitation.  But 
when  he  directs  his  attention  to  that  which  appears  to  the  multitude^ 
and  not  to  the  truth  of  things,  and  thus  seduces  the  souls  of  his  hearers^ 
then  he  is  a  poet  according  to  the  phantastic  species.  To  illustr-ate 
what  I  mean,  that  I  may  begin  from,  the  last  imitation  of  the  poet,  he 
sometimes  describes  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  not  as  each  of 
these  is,  nor  as  each  is  effected,  nor.  imitating  this  in  his  verses,  but  as 
it  appears  to  us  through  distance.  This  then^  and  every  thing  of  this 
kind  may  be  called  the  phantastic  part  of  his  poetry.  But  when  he 
imitates  heroes  warring,  or  consulting,  or  speaking  according  to  the. 
forms  of  life,  some  as  prudent,  others  as  brave,  and  others  as  ambitious^^ 
then  I  should  say  that  this  is  the  work  of  assimilative  poetry.  Again^ 
when  in  consequence  of  knowing  either  the  diversity  of  subsistence  in 
the  parts  of  the  soul,  he  unfolds  and  teaches  it,. or  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  image,  and  the  soul  by  which  it  is  used«  or  the  order  of  the 
elements  in  the  universe,  viz-  of  earth,  water,  aether,  heaven,  or  ^ny 
thing  else  of  this  kind,  then  I  should  confidently  assert  that  this  origi* 
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nated  from  the  scientific  power  of  poetry.  And  after  all  tbes(e»  when 
he  teaches  us  concerning  the  demiurgic  monad,  and  the  triple  distribution 
of  wholest  or  concerning  the  bonds  of  Vulcan^  or  the  connel^iofn  6f  the 
paternal  intellection  of  Jupiter  with  the  prolific  divinity  of  Juno,  theti 
I  should  say  that  he  is  clearly  enthusiastic^  and  thajt  8uch-)ik6  fables 
are  devised  by  him,  in  consequence  of  his  being  possessed  by  the  Muses. 
But  Homer  himself  also  nianifests  in  the  bard  Demodocus,  an  energy 
originating  from  the  gods,  when  Ulysses  says  of  bis  song,  that  he  begah 
it  impelled  by  a  god,  that  he  was  divinely-inspired,  and  that  the  Muse 
loved  him,  or  the  god  that  is  the  leader  of  the  Muses  : 

The  Muse,  Jove's  daughter,  or  Apollo  taught 
Thee  aptly  thus  ttie  ftite  of  Greece  to  sing, 
And  all  the  Grecians  hardy  deeds  and  toils  ^ 

And  that  Homer  by  Demododus  intended  after  a  manner  to  represent 
himself  %  ai>d  introduced  him  as  a  pattern  of  his  own  calamities,  is  an 
opinion  sufQciently  celebrated.    And  the  verses. 

With  clouds  of  darkness  quenched  his  visual  ray, 
But  gave  him  skill  to  raise  the  lofty  lay, 

appear  directly  to  refer  to  the  fabled  blindness  of  Homer.  He,  there- 
fore, clearly  contends  that  Demodocus^  says  what  he  does  say  from 

•  Odyss.  lib.  S.v«488. 

f  Homer  never  expressly  mentions  himself;  but  as  Dio  Chrysostom  justly  observes,  ^^  he 
speaks  in  reality  like  the  prophets  of  the  gods  from  an  unapparent  place,  and  as  it  were  ftom  tlie 
adytum,  or  secret  recess  of  a  temple,"  oWuji  t«  am,  •Mrwif  w  w(o^eu  t«»  duiv  i{  afavm  neu  aiyrw, 
vt&tf  fhryofU90f9 
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divine  inspiration.  But  it  is  well  that  we  have  mentioned  Demodocm, 
and  his  divinely-inspired  song.  For  it  appears  to  me  that  the  musicians 
'Which  are  thought  worthy  of  being  mentioned  by  Homer,  unfold  the 
above-mentioned  genera  of  poetry.  For  Demodocus,  as  we  have  said, 
was  divinely  inspired,  both  in  narrating  divine  and  human  concerns, 
and  is  said  to  have  suspended  his  music  from  divinity.  But  Phemius, 
the  Ithacensian  bard,  is  principally  characterized  according  to  a  mere 
knowledge  of  divine  and  human  affairs.    For  Penelope  says  to  him: 

Alluring  arU  thou  know'st,  and  what  of  old 
Of  gods  and  heroes  sacred  bards  have  told  '• 

The  third  is  the  lyrist  of  Clytemnestra,  who  was  as  it  seems  an  imitative 
poet,  employed  right  opinion,  and  extended  the  melodies  of  temperance 
to  that  female.  Hence  as  long  as  he  remained  with  her,  she  perpetrated 
no  unholy  deed,  in  consequence  of  her  irrational  life  being  charmed  to 
temperance  by  disciplinative  song.  The  fourth  musician^  may  be 
placed  as  analogous  to  the  phantastic  species  of  poetry ;  and  this  is 
that  Thamyris,  with  whose  song  the  Muses  being  indignant,  are  said  to 
have  caused  it  to  cease.  For  he  was  conversant  with  a  music  much 
more  diversified  and  sensible,  and  calculated  to  please  the  vulgar* 
Hence  he  is  said  to  have  contended  with  the  Muses,  as  preferring  a 
more  various  music  to  that  which  is  more  simple  and  more  adapted  to 
those  divinities,  and  as  falling  from  the  benevolence  of  the  goddesses. 
For  the  anger  of  the  Muses  does  not  refer  any  passion  to  them ;  but 
indicates  the  inaptitude  of  Thamyris  to  their  participation.  This  then 
is  the  song  which  is  most  remote  from  truth,  which  calls  forth  the 

•  Odyss.lib.  1. 
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pHSsions  of  thesoul^  and  is  phantastic,  and  neither  possess^  with  respect 
to  imitation,  right  opinion,  nor  science.  We  may,  therefore,  behold 
all  the  kinds  of  poetry  in  Homer,  but  particularly  the  enthusiastic, 
according  to  which  we  have  said  he  is  principally  characterized.  Nor 
are  we  singular  in  this  opinion,  but  as  we  have  before  observed,  Plato 
himself  in  many  places  calls  him  a  divine  poet,  the  most  divine  of 
poets,  and  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  imitation.  But  the  imitative 
and  at  the  same  time  phantastic  poetry,  has  a  most  obscure  subsistence 
in  Homer;  since  he  never  uses  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
credibility  from  the  vulgar,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  unavoidable.  As^ 
therefore,  if  a  man  entering  into  a  well-regulated  city,  and  beholding 
intoxication  there  employed  for  a  certain  useful  purpose,  should  neither 
imitate  the  prudence  in  the  city,  nor  its  whole  order,  but  intoxication 
itself  alone,  as  in  this  case  the  city  is  not  to  be  blamed  as  the  cause  of 
his  conduct,  but  the  peculiar  imbecility  of  his  judgement;  in  like  man- 
ner I  think  tragic  poets  being  emulous  of  the  last  species  of  Homeric 
poetry,  should  refer  the  principle  of  their  error  not  to  Homer,  but  ta 
their  own  impotency.  Homer,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  leader  of 
tragedy,  so  far  as  tragic  poets  emulate  him  in  other  respects,  and  dis- 
tribute the  different  parts  of  his  poetry ;  imitating  pkantastically  what 
he  asserts  ammilativeljfj  and  adapting  to  the  ears  of  the  vulgar  what  he 
composes  scientifically.  Homer,  however,  is  not  only  the  teacher  of 
tragedy  (for  he  is  this  according  to  the  last  species  of  his  poetry,)  but 
likewise  of  the  whole  of  that  which  is  imitative  in  Plato,  and  of  the 
whole  tlieory  of  that  philosopher.'' 

Proclus  concludes  his  apology  for  Homer  with  observing  as  follows : 
^The  reason,"  says  he, "  as  it  appears  tome,  that  impelled  Plato  to  write 
with  such  severity  against  Homer  and  the  imitative  species  of  poetry, 
was  the  corruption  of  the  times  iu  which  he  lived ;  for  philosophy  was 
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tjgieQ  49sp)siQd,  be^ng  accused  by  some  as  useless^  and' by  others  entirely 
condemned*    On  the  contrary^  po6try  was  then  held  in  immpderate 
s^dmiration ;  its  itnitative  power  was  tlie  subject  of  emulation;  it  was 
cpnside/ed  4s  adequate  alone  to  discipH native  purposes,  and  poets,  be- 
<3au9e  tbey  imitated  every  thing,  persuaded  themselves  that  they  knew  all 
things,  as  is  evident  from  what  Socrates  says  in  this  dialogue  [the  Repub- 
lic]. Hence  Plato,  indignant  at  the  prevalence  c^such  an  opinion,  shows 
that  the  poetic  and  imitative  genus  wanders  fai"  from  the  truth,  which 
philosophy,  the  saviour  of  souls,  imparts.   For  from  the  same  benevolent 
yish  through  which  he  accuses  tiie  sophists, and  popular  orators,  as  unable 
to  contribute  any  thing  to  virtue,  he  also  blames  the  poets,  and  parti- 
cularly the.  composers'  bf  tragedy,  and  such  imitators  aa  devise  that 
which  may. charm  their  hearers,  and  not  that  which  may  promote 
Virtue,  and  who  icurhant  but  do  not  instruct  the  multitude.    But  he 
considers  Homer  as  deserj^ing  a  similar  reprehension  becliuse  he  is  the 
leader  of  this  species  of  poetry,  and  affords  to  tragedians  the  seeds  of 
imitation*     For  thua  it  was  requisite  to  recal  the  men  of  his  age  from 
astonishment  respecting  poetry,  through  an  immoderate  attachment  to 
which  they  neglected  true  discipline.     With  a  view,  therefore,  to  the 
instruction  of  the  multitude,  to  correct  an  absurd  phantasy,  and  exhort 
to: a  philosophic  life,  he  reprobates  the  tragedians,  who  were  then  called 
public  preceptors,  as  directing  their  attention  to  nothing  sane,  and  at 
the  same  time  remits  his  reverence  for  Homer,  and,  ranking  him  in  the 
same  class  with  tragic  poets,  blames  him  as  an  imitator* 

^*  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  same  poet  should  be  called  by  him,  both 
divine  and  the  third  from  the  truth.  For  so  far  as  he  is  possessed  by 
the  Muses,  he  is. divine,  but  so  far  as  he  is  an  imitator,  he  is  the  third 
from  the  truth/' 

III.  With  respect  to  the  third  of  these  treatises,  the  Nicomacheaa 
1  Ethics, 
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Ediics,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  subject  of  ethics,  or  moral 
philosophy,,  is  moral  entity,  (viz,  things  which  have  a  relation  to  moral 
actions)  and  moral  actions  themselves,  and  that  it  teaches  the  mode  o£ 
living  worthily.  But  moral  actions  are  those  through  which  a  maa 
becomes  good  or  bad,  that  is,  through  which  he  becomes  adapted  ot 
unadapted  to  obtain  beatitude,  which  is  the  ultimate  end  of  manw 
And  to  live  worthily,  is  to  live  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  attainmiexit 
of  the  uhimate  end^  or  beatitude.  . 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  moral  philosophy  considers  man  with 
reference  to  himself,  not  physically  but  ethically,  that  is,  so  far  as  he 
is  capable  of  being  worthy  or  depraved,  and  can  be  well  or  ill-disposed 
with  relation  to  beatitude..  In  the  second  place,  it  considers  the 
energies  of  man,  ncyt  only  his  internal,,  but  also  his  external  energies, 
so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  good  or  bad«  And  in  the  third 
pliEice  it  considers  the  objects  of  these  energies,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
worthy  or  depmved. 

Because  likewise,  moral  philosophy  demonstrates  many  conclusions 
concerning  moral  entity,,  on  this  account  it  is  a  demonstrative  science. 
And  because  again,  it  not  only  considers  practical  truths  about  moral 
entity,  that  is,  those  truths  which  contribute  to  action,  but  likewise 
many  speculative  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  does  not  contribute  to 
action  but  to  science,  hence  it  is  partly  practical  and  partly  specula^ 
tive,  though  it  is  more  the  former  than  the  latter,  because  moral  entity 
is  more  principally  considered  on  account  of  action,  than  on  account 
of  science. 

Though  moral  philosophy,  however,  is  a  practical  science,  yet  it  is 
not  properly  either  prudence  or  art.  It  is  not  art,  because  art  is  a  habit 
effective  in  conjunction  with  true' reason^  about  those  things  which  contribute 
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to  particular  ends.  Thus,  statuary  is  a  habit  producing  a  statue  in  <jon* 
junction  with  true  reason^  that  is>  with  infallible  precepts.  And  poetry 
is  a  habit  producing  a  poem  with  true  reason  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
Beitherapoem  nor  a.  statue  is  the  ultimate  end  of  man,  but  each  is 
only  a  particular  end.  But  moral  philosophy  is  a  habit  practical  in 
conjunction  with  true  reason^  about  those  things  which  contribute  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  man.  It  likewise  delivers  the  true  method,  and  in* 
fallible  precepts  of  regulating  the  whole  of  our  life,  and  all  our  actions^ 
so  as  that  we  may  obtain  beatitude.  Again^  moral  philosophy  differs 
from  prudence,  because  prudence  is  a  haUt  determining  what  this  man 
should  do^  and  what  is  now  to  be  doncy  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  the 
ultimate  end;  but  moral  philosophy  alone  determines  univei*sal!y,  what 
is  to  be  done  in  order  to  obtain  this  end,  and  not  what  this  man.  should 
do^  and  what  should  now  he  done. 

Hence,  we  infer  that  moral  philosophy  is  Y^e  science  of  living  worthily ^ 
or  that  it  is  a  science  defining  the  ultimate  end  of  man^  and  teaching 
universally  the  mode  by  which  a  man  ought  to  regulate  the  t^hole  of  his  life^ 
and  all  his  actions^  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  -su^ch  an  end. 

Of  moral  philosophy,  likewise,  there  are  three  parts,  one  which 
<:onsiders  man  with  reference  to  himself,  another  which  considers  hiin 
as  connected  with  a  family,  and  a  third  which  considers  him  as  a 
member  of  the  community.  ^  For  man  is  naturally  not  a  solitary,  but 
a  social  animal ;  because  since  one  man  is  not  sufficient  to  hinoself 
for  the  purposes  of  living,  and  of  living  well,  but  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  other  men,  every  man  is  naturally  a  part  of  a  certain  multi- 
tude, and  ought  to  live  in  the  society  of  other  men.  But  the  society 
to*  which  all  other  associations  may  be  reduced  is  twofold,  the  one 
imperfect  and  insufficient,  which  is  the  society  of  those  who  live  in 

one 
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one  house  and  family;  the  other  perfect,  and  sufficient  to  itself,  which 
is  the  society  of  those  who  live  in  a  city .  or  kingdom.  To  a  perfect 
city,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  contain  every  thing  requi- 
site to  the  purposes  of  living  and  of  living  well.  And  as  the  end  of  every 
man  is  the  felicity  of  that  man,  so  the  end  of  a  family,  is  the  felicity 
of  the  family,  and  of  a  city,  the  felicity  of  the  city.  Hence,  because 
moral  philosophy  is  a  science  disposing  a  man  to  the  ultimate  end,  it 
ought  not  only  to  dispose  every  individual  of  the  human  species  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end,  but  likewise  a  family,  and  a  city  or  king- 
dom. That  part  of  moral  philosophy,  therefore,  which  teaches  how 
the  actions  of  every  man,  considered  with  reference  to  himself,  are  to 
be  regulated  in  order  to  his  attainment  of  beatitude,  is  delivered  by 
Aristotle  in  the  ten  books  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics ;  and  also  in 
the  two  books  entitled  the  Great  Ethics ;  and  in  the  seten  books  of 
Ethics  to  Eudemus.  That  part  which  teaches  how  the  actions  of  a 
whole  family  are  to  be  regulated,  in  order  to  the  attainment  .of  the 
ultimate  end,  is  called  economic,  and  is  delivered  by  Aristotle  in  his 
two  books  of  Economics.  And  that  part  which  teaches  how  the 
actions  of  a  whole  city  and  kingdom  are  to  be  regulated  in  order  to 
obtain  felicity,  is  called  politic,  and  is  delivered  by  Aristotle  in  the 
eight  books  of  his  Politics.  Because,  likewise,  it  is  more  divine  to 
procure  the  good  of  a  whole  city  or  nation,  than  of  a  man,  or  one 
family.  Hence,  the  political  part  of  moral  philosophy  is  more  excellent 
and  divine  than  the  economical  part,  or  than  the  part  which  relates  to 
man  considered  with  reference  to  himself> 

I  shall  only  observe  farther,  that  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  are  so 
inscribed,  because  they  were  written  by  Aristotle  to  his  son  Nico* 
machus ;  that  the  reader  will  derive  great  advantage  by  occasionally 

consulting 
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consulting  the  tran!^lation  of  the  Paraphrase  of  an  anonymous  Greek 
writer  on  these  ethics^  by  Mr.  BaiDGMAif ,  as  this  translation  is  at  once 
perspicuous^  accurate^  and  elegant;  and  that  Aristotle^  in  his  moral  trea- 
tii^eS)  has  delivered  a  system  of  ethics  in  all  its  parts  scientific  and 
perfect. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Ri 


jHETORIC  xeciprocates  with  dialectic  [or  logic];  lor  l>ath  are 
converHant  with  auch  particularsi  as  being  comnoii  laaj  after  a  manner 
be  known  by  all  men,  and  pertain  to  no  definite  science.  Hence,  aH 
men  in  a  certain  respect  participate  of  both  these;  fm^  all  nen  to  a 
certain  extent  endeavour  to  examine  and  sustain  an  alignment,  to 
defend  and  accuse.  With  wapect  to  the  multitude,  thensfoiB,  some 
tif  them  do  these  ihiAgs  casuallj ;  but  others  through  custom  from 
habit.  Because,  however,  this  b  possible  in  both  wajs,  it  is  evideirt 
that  these  particulars  may  also  be  reduced  to  a  certain  method.  For 
it  is  possible  to  surrey  the  cause  why  some  men  render  what  they  assert 
probable,  from  custom,  and  others  from  chance.  But  all  men  now 
will  acknowledge  that »  thing  of  this  kind  is  the  work  of  art. 
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At  present,  therefore,  those  who  compose  the  arts  of  orations  [i,  e.. 
who  unfold  the  art  of  rhetoric,]  explain  only  a  small  part  of  rhetoric.. 
For  credibility  is  the  only  artificial  part  of  the  art;  but  the  other  parts- 
are   additions.    The  rhetoricians,    however,   of  the  present  day,  say 
nothing  about  enthymemes  which  are  the  substantial  part  of  credibility ;. 
but  their  attention  is  for  the  most  part  directed  to  things  foreign  to  the 
purpose.     For  accusation,  pity,  anger,  and  such  like  passions  of  the 
soul,  do  not  pertain^to  the  things  itself  [which  is  to  be  proved,]  but  to* 
the  judge.    iHence,   if  all  judicial  processes  were  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  at  present  in  some  cities,  and  especially  in. 
those  that  are  governed  by  good  laws,  these  rhetoricians  would  not 
have  any  thing  to  say.     For  with  respect  to  dl  cities,  some  think  it 
necessary  that  the  laws  should  thus  ordain ;  but  this  method,  is  adopted 
by  others,  and  they  forbid  rhetoricians  to  say  any  thing  foreign  to  the- 
purpose,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Areopagus.     And  in  this  respect 
they  think  rightly.     For  it  is  not  proper  to  pervert  the  judge,    by 
exciting  him  to  anger,  or  envy,  or  pity ;  since  this  is  just  as  if  some 
one  should  make  the  rule  distorted ^  which  he  intends  to  use.    Again,, 
it  is  likewise  manifest  that  the  only  business  of  the  litigant  is  to  show 
that  a  thing  either  is,  or  is  not,  or  that  it  has,  or  has  not  been  done« 
But  with  respect  to  such  things  a&  the  legislator  has  not  defined 
whether  they  are  great  or  small,  just  or  unjust,  these  ought  to  be 
known  by  the  judge  himself,  and  Jbe  is  not  to  learn  them  from  the 
litigants.    It  is.  especially  requisite,   therefore,   that  laws  which  are 
lightly  framed  should  define  all  such  particulars  as  can  be  defined,  and 
Jeave  very  little  to  be  defined  by  the  judge.    And,  in  the  first  place, 
iiideed,  this  is  requisite,  because  it  is  more  easy  to  obtain  one  person, 
or  a  few,  than  many  that  are  intelligent  and  wise,  and  who  are  able  to 
act  the  part  of  a  legislator  and  a  judge.     In  the  nexi  place,   the 
establishment  of  laws,  is  the  effect  of  a  survey  from  a  long  series  of 
•past  time ;  but  judgments  are  the  result  of  a  survey  from  recent  times'; 
so  that  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  judge  to  attribute  what  is  just  and 
advantageous  in  a  becoming  manner.     That,  however,  which  is  the 
greatest  [reason]  of  all  is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  legislator  is  not 
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conversant  with  particularsy  but  with  future  events^  and  universals; 
but  the  judgment  of  the  barrister  and  the  judge  is  directed  to  present 
and  definite  circumstances;  with  which  Iotc  and  hatred  and'  private 
advantage  are  frequently  conjoined;  so  that  they  are  no  longer 
sufficiently  able  to  survey  the  truth,  but  their  own  peculiar 
pleasure  or  pain  darkens  their  judgment.  With  respect  to  other 
particulars,  therefore,  it  is  necessary,  as  we  have  said,  that  very  little 
should  be  left  in  the  power  of  the  judge*  But  with  respect  to  the 
enquiry  whether  a  thing  has  been  done  or  not,  or  whether  it  will  or 
will  not  take  place,  or  is  or  is  not,  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  be 
left  to  the  judges^;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  these  things  should  be 
foreseen  by  the  legislator-. 

If  then  this  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  those  rhetoricians  who 
define  [other  parts  of  an  oration  except  credibility]  such  for  instance? 
as  what  the  proem  or  the  narration  should  contain,  and  each  of  the 
other  parts, — ^these  exercise  their  art  in  things  foreign  to  the  purpose* 
For  in  these  they  effect  nothing  else  except  delivering  the  method  by 
which  the  judge  may  be  influenced;  but  they  demonstrate  nothing 
respecting  artificial  credibility ;  viz.  whence  some  one  may  become 
enthymematic  [or  possess  the  power  of  discovering  artificial  proofs  of 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  controversy].  Hence,  though  there  is  the 
same  method  respecting  popular,  and  judicial  orations,  and  the  popular 
is  better  and  more  political  than  the  method  pertaining  to  contracts, 
yet  rhetoricians  of  the  present  day,  are  silent  as  to  the  popular  method, 
but  all  of  them  endeavour  to  unfold  the  art  pertaining  to  the  judicial 
genus,  because  it  is  less  advantageous  in  popular  orations  to  assert 
what  is  foreign  to  the  purpose ;  and  a  popular  oration  is  less  pernicious 
than  a  judicial  discussion,  but  is  more  common.  For  in  the  former 
the  judge  decides  about  appropriate  concerns ;  so  that  nothing  else  is 
necessary  than  to  show  that  the  thing  is  as  the  counsellor  asserts  it  to 
be.  In  judicial  processes,  however,  this  is  not  sufficient,  but  it  is 
requisite  to  pay  attention  to  the  hearer ;  for  the  decision  is  eoncerning 
things  of  a  foreign  nature.  Hence,  the  judges,  looking  to  their  own 
advantage^  and  regarding  their  own  pleasure,  gratify  the  litigants,  but 
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not  decide  vith  justice*  Hencei  too,  a$  I  have  before  observed,  ia 
maoj  places  the  law  forbids  anj  thiog  foreign  to  the  purpose  to  be 
said ;  and  in  these  places  this  law  is  sufficiently  observed  by  the  judges 
theoMfelves* 

Siac^f  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  artificial  method  is  conversant 
with  credibility;  but  credibility  is  a  certain  d^nonstration ;  for  we 
then  especially  believe  in  a  thing  when  we  think  it  is  accompanied 
with  demonstration ;  and  a  rhetorical  demonstration  is  an  enthymeme ; 
and  this  in  short  possesses  the  greatest  authority  of  all  credibilities ; 
but  ao  enthymeme  is  a  certain  syllogism,  and  it  is  the  province  either 
Qf  the  whole,  or  of  a  certain  part  of  dialectic  to  pay  attention  similarly 
to  every  syllogism;  this  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  he  who  is 
eminently  capable  of  surveying  this,  vi9,  from  what  propositions  and 
how»  a  syllogism  may  be  made,  he  will  be  especially  enthymematic,  in 
consequence  of  assuming  wlmt  the  particulars  are  with  whidh  enthy- 
memes  are  conversant,  and  what  differences  they  possess  with  respect 
to  logical  syllogisms*  For  it  is  the  province  of  the  same  power  t0 
perceive  truth,  and  what  is  similar  to  truth;  and  at  the  same  time^ 
men  are  by  nature  sufi^ciently  adapted  to  (the  perception  ofj  truths 
and  for  the  most  part  obtain  it.  Hence^  he  who  sagaciously  conjee** 
ture^  prob4bilities,  is  disposed  similarly  to  him  who  perceives  truths 
That  others,  therefore,  artificially  discuss  things  foreign  to  the  purpose^ 
and  why  they  especial^  incline  to  Judicial  precepts,  is  evident  [from 
irhat  has  been  said]. 

But  rhetoric  is  useful  because  things  true  and  just  are  naturally 
more  excelleat  than  their  contraries;  so  that  unless  judgments  are 
formed  according  to  wh^t  is  fit,  what  is  more  excellent  will  be 
vanquished  by  its  conti:ary ;  and  this  is  a  thing  worthy  of  reprehension. 
iTarther  stilly,  though  we  should  possess  the  most  accurate  science,  it  is 
npt  e^y  when  we  speak  to  persuade  some  persons,  by  employing  that 
science^  For  a  scientific  oration  proceeds  from  discipline,  and  it  is 
impossible  from  this  [to  persuade  the  unlteamedi^]  but  it  is  necessary 
[when  addressing  these,]  tp  procure  credibility,  and  frame  arguments 
froin  such  things  as  are  common }  just  af  we  have  asserted  in  the 
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Topics^  respecting  a  eo&ference  with  the  mxiMttiAe.  l^aHBer  still,  the 
power  of  being  able  to  persuade  eontrartes,  [or  the  ability  of  disputing 
OQ  each  side  of  a  question}  is  necessary,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
syllogisms,  not  in  order  tliat  we  may  do  both ;  for  it  is  not  proper  to 
persuade  to  what  ib  base ;  but  that  we  may  not  be  ignorant  how  cbn- 
tvaries  subsist,  and  that  when  another  person  employs  those  arguments 
unjustly,  we  may  be  able  to  solve  them.  No  one,  therefore,  of  the 
other  arts  syllogistically  concludes  contraries ;  but  this  is  alone  effected 
by  dialectic  and  rhetoric ;  for  both  of  them  are  similarly  conversant 
with  contraries;  though  the  things  which  are  the  subjects  of  their 
consideration  do  not  subsist  similarly,  but  always,  as  I  may  say, 
things  which  are  true,  and  naturally  more  excellent,  are  more  syllo- 
gistic, and  adapted  to  procure  persuasion.  Besides,  it  is  absurd,  that 
it  should  be  shameful  for  a  man  not  to  be  able  to  give  assistance  to 
his  body,  and  that  it  should  not  be  shameful  for  him  not  to  be  able 
to  assist  himself  by  the  reasoning  power,  which  is  more  the  peculiarity 
of  roan,  than  the  use  of  the  body.  If,  however,  it  should  be  objected 
tkat  be  wIki  uses  onjustly  the  i^t^eal  power,  may  injure  others  in  a 
great  degree,  tins  obyectioii'  is  comraon  to  etery  thing  that  is>  good, 
except  virtae,  and  ef^^ecially  to  the  ttiost  useful  things,  such  as 
steBgth,  healthy  nches,  aftd  military  cemmattd.  For  he  who  xtsei 
things  of  this  kiad  justly,  may  benefit  oilers  in  the  greatest  degree, 
and  by  u^g  them  vojuitly  a»ay  eflbct  ih^  greatest  in^uTy: 

Unit  rhetoric,  therelbre,  is  not  eonv^eisa^t  with  one  eertain  definite 
gems,  but  resembles  in  this  respect  dialecticy  ami  that  it  is  nsefdl  is^ 
evident.  It  is  likewise  evident,  that  the  employment  of  rhetoric  is^ 
not  te  persuade,  but  to  perceive  on  every  subject  what  is  adapted  to 
pvoeure  peisuasioo,  in  the  same  manner  as  iti  all  other  arts.  For  it  is 
not  the  business  of  mediciAe  to  produce  beahfi,  but  to  do  every  thing" 
as  muck  as  possible  which  may  procure  it;  "sincte  the  healing  art  may 
be  well  exMcised  up#n  those  that  are  incapable  of  being  restored  to 
health.  In  addition  likewise  to  what  has^  been  said,  it  is  the  province 
of  the  same  po^ver  ta  perceive  what  is  pers>uaarve,  and  what  appears  to 
be  so,  just  as  it  is  the  piroviaee  of  dialectic  to  discern  what  is  a  [trucj'j 
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iGLiid  what  is  only  an  apparent  syllogism.  For  the  sophistical  art  does 
not  consist  in  the  power  [of  reasoning,]  but  in  deliberate  choice ;  except 
that  here  indeed  [viz.  in  the  rhetorical  art,]  one  man  will  be  a  rhetori-? 
cian  from  science,  but  another  from  deliberate  choice.  There,  how* 
ever,  Xvi^«  in  dialectic  or  logic,]  the  sophist,  indeed,  is  from  deliberate 
choice,  but  the  logician  is  not  from  deliberate  choice*  but  from  the 
power  [of  reasoning]. 


CHAPTER  n.     . 


Now,  therefore,  we  shall  endeavour  to  speak  concerning  the  method 
itself,  [i.  e.  the  rhetorical  art]  and  [show]  how,  and  from  what  particu* 
lars  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  end  proposed  by  this  art.  Again^ 
therefore,  as  if  defining  from  the  beginsting^  let  us  discuss  what 
remains.  Let  rhetoric  then  be  the  power  of  perceiving  m  every  thing 
that  which  is  capable  of  producing  persuasion;  for  this  is  the  employment 
of  no  other  art;  sjinceeach  of  the  other  arts  is  doctrinal  and  persuasive 
about  that  which  is,  the  subject  of  its  consideration.  Thu»,  for  instance, 
medicine  is  dpctrinal  and  persuasive  .about  that  which  is  salubrious 
and  morbid ;  geometry,  about  the  properties  accidental  to  magnitudes; 
and  arithmetic  al;K)ut  number..  The  .like  also  takes  place  in  the  other 
arts  and  sciences.. .  But  rhetoric,  as  I  may  say,  appears  to  be  able  to 
survey  about  any  given  things. what  is  adapted  to  produce  persuasion. 
Hence,  also,  we  say,  that  it  does  not  pQSsess  an  artificial  power  about 
any  certain  peculiar  definite  genus. 

With  respect,  however,  to  things  which. procure  credibility,  some  of 
them  are  without  art,  but  others .  are  ,artifidiaL  And  I  call  those 
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without  arty  which  are  not  dei^iaeed  by  us^  but  exist  prior  [to  all  artifi* 
«iai  invention  J  such  as  witneaaes,  questions,  writings,  and.  other 
particulars  of  the  like  kind ;  but  those  ar&  artificial  which  are  capable 
of  being  procured  methodically,  and  by  us ;  afot  that  it  is  requisite  to 
use  the  former,  and  discover  the  latter. 

Of  the  credibility,  however,  which  is  procured  by  argument  there 
are  three  species.  For  one  kind  indeed  consists  in  the  manners  of  the 
tipeaker;  another  in  the  dis^position  of  the  hearer;  and  the  third  in  the 
argument  itself,  in  consequence  of  demonstrating,  or  appearing*  to 
demonstrate.  Credibility,  tlterefore,  is  procured  through  mannas, 
when  the  oration  is  delivered  in  such  a  way,  as  to  render  the  speaker 
worthy  of  belief.  For  about  every  thing,  in  short,  we  believe  the  worthy 
in  a  greater  degree,  and  more  rapidly;  but  in  those  particulars  in 
which  an  accurate  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained,  and  which  are 
ambiguous,  we  entirely  confide  in  [th^  decision  of3  the  worthy.  It  is, 
liowever,  requisite  that  this  also  should  happen  through  the  oration, 
and  not  [entirely]  from  any  previous  opinion  respecting  the  speaker* 
For  we  must  not  admit  what  some  teachers  of  rhetoric  have  asserted  in 
thdr  art,  that  the  probity  of  the  speaker  contributes  nothing  to  per* 
suasion ;  since  nearly,  as  I  may  say,  manners  possess  the  most  powtarful 
and  principal  credibility.  But  credibility  is  procured  through  the 
hearers,  when  their  [mssions  are  influenced  by  the  oration;  for  we  do 
not  similarly  form  a  judgment  when  we  grieve  or  rejoice,  love  or  hate; 
to  which  [species  of  credibility,]  we  assert  that  those  who  now  deliver 
the  art  of  rhetoric,  alone  direct  their  attention.  Each  of  these  particu* 
lars,  however,  will  be  elucidated  by  us,  when  we  speak  concerning 
the  passions.  But  belief  is  produced  through  argumentSt  when  we 
show  what  is  true,  or  appears  to  be  true  from  the  probabilities  pertain* 
ing  to  the  several  objects  of  enquiry.  Since,  however,  credibility  is 
effected  through  these  things,  it  is  evident  that  to  obtain  the  three 
species  of  it  [above-mentioned]  is  the  province  of  him  who  is  able  to 
syllogize,  who  can  survey  what  pertains  to  manners  and  the  virtues, 
and  in  the  third  place  what  pertains  to  the  passions,  what  each  of  them 
is,  what  quality  it  possesses,  and  from  what  particulars  it  is  ingenerated 
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[in  tbe  hearer,]  and  how ;  so  that  it  happens  that  rhetoric  is  as  it  were 
something  which  grows  upon  dialectic  and  the  discussion  concerning^ 
manners,  and  it  is  just  to  call  it  political;  Hence,  rhetoric  assumes 
the  form  of  the  pcditical  [science,]  and  those  who  profess  it,  do  sa 
partly  through  ignorance,  partly  from  arrogance,  and  partly  fromi 
other  human  causes.  For  it  is  a  certain  particle  and  resemblance  of 
dialectic,  as  we  observed  in  the  beginning  of  this  treatise.  Foe  neither 
of  them  is  the  science  of  any  thing  definite,  and  which  shows  how  ». 
thing  subsists,  but  they  are  certain  powers  of  procuring  arguments. 
And  thus  we  have  nearly  spoken  sufficiently  concerning  the  ponnrer 
which  they  possess,  and  how  they  subsist  with  respect  to  each^  other.. 

With  respect,  however^  to  proof  either  r«J  or  apparent,  in  the  same 
manlier  as  in  dialectic,  one  kind  is  induction,  another  is  [a  true} 
syllogism,  and  a  third  is  apparent  syllogism;  thus^  also,  similarly  in^ 
rhetoric;  for  example,  indeed,  is  indtiction.;  but  enthymeme  is  a 
syllogism.  But  I  call  enthymeme,  indeed,  a  rhetorical  syllogism ;  and 
example  a  rhetorical  induction.  All  [rhetoricians],  however,  wha 
ptoenre  belief  by  the  prooft  which  they  adduce,  effect  it,  either  hyi 
the  examples  which  they  biingv  or  by  enthymemes ;  and  in  a  certair^ 
respect,  there  is  no<liing  eise  besidi^t  tfaeae^  Hepce^  if  in  short  it  is? 
necessary  to  point  out  any  persoa  or  thing  by  sj/ill^ism  or  induction^ 
(but^this  is  evid^fit'to  us  fvom  the  analytics)  it  is  necessary  that  each 
6f  those  should  be  the  same  with  each  of  these.  But  what  the  diiferr 
ence  ii  between  example  and  enthymeme  is  evident  from  the  Topics. 
For  there  syllogism  and  induction,  are  previously  discussed ;  because  i^ 
it  is  shown  in  many  and  similar,  things  that  what  we  assert  is  true,  there, 
indeed  it  is  indoction,  but  Aene  it  is  example. .  .When,  however,,  certaiu 
thiiigs  existing,  something  else  besides  happens  from  these».  because 
these  subsist  either  universally,  or  for  the  most  pazt  ;-^when  this  is  the 
case,  there^  indeed,  it  is  called  syllogism,  but.  here  enthymeme.  But 
it  is  evident  that  each  form  of  rhetoric  is  benefitted  [by  these  two]». 
For  the  likie  to  what  we  have  observed  in.the  Methodical  treatises  takesc 
place,  also,  in  this  treatise.  For  some  oratiims  are  of  the  nature  of 
examples,  but  others  are  enthymematic.    And  in  a  similar  man  nee 
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with  respect  to  rhetoricians,  some  are  delighted  with  examples,  and 
others  with  enthymemes.  Arguments,  therefore,  from  examples  ara 
no  less  calculated  to  persijrade^[than  others^]  but  those  from,  enthymemes 
cause  greater  perturbation.  *  But  the  reason  of  this,  and  how  each  of 
these  [viz.  of  examples  and  enthymemes}- is  to  be'  used,  we  shall 
hereafter  explain.  . 

Now,  however,  let  us  more  ftilly  and  x^learly  dbcuts  these  very 
particulars  themselves.  For  that  which  is  persuastve,  is  persuasive  to 
some  one.  And  one  thing,  indeed,  is  immediately  of  itself  persuasive 
and  credible;  but  another,  be<3ause  it  appears -to  be  proved  through 
things  that  are  credible.  No  art,  however,  speculates  that  which,  b 
particular.  Thus  for  instance,  medicine  does  ^Bot /speculate  what  is 
salubrious  to  Socrates  or  Callias,  but  what  is  so  to  such  a  one,  or  to 
such  persons  [in  general];  for  this  is  artificial.  But  particulars  are 
infinite,  and  are  not  the  objects  of  science.  ^  Nor  does  rhetoric 
speculate  opinable  particulars ;  such  as  what  is  the  subject  of  opinioa 
to  Socrates  or  Hippiais,  but  that  which  is  the  subject  of  opinioa  to  such 
or  such  persons,  in  the  same  manner  as  dialectic*  For  dialectic,  also^ 
syllogizes,  ndt  from  such  things  as  are  casual ;  since  certain  things 
appear  [to  be  credible]  even  to  those  that  are  delirious ;  but  dialectic 
syllogizes  from  such  things  as  require  to  be  developed  by  a  reasoning 
process,  and  rhetoric  from  such  things  as  are  accustomed  to  take  place 
in  consultation.  The  employment,  however,  of  rhetoric  consists  in 
such  particulars  as  are  the  subject  of  our  consultation,  and  respecting 
which  we  have  no  art,  and  it  is  also  conversant  with  such  hearers  as 
are  incapable  of  perceiving  [a  conclusion  Vhich  is  deduced]  through 
many  [media,]  or  of  syllogizii^  remotely,  [i.  e.  who  are  incapable  of  a 
long  series  of  reasoning.]  But  we  consult  about  those  things  the  sub* 
sistence  of  which  appears  to  be  possible  in  both  ways,  [i.  e«  which  may 
subsist  otherwise  than  they  do.]  For  with  respect  to  such  things  as  can- 
not either  in  the  past,  or  future,  or  present  time,  have  a  diffi^rent  subsist- 
ence, no  one  consults  about  these,  conceiving  that  they  thus  subsist. 
For  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  consult  otherwise  than  thus  [about 
things  of  this  kind.]     But  it  is  possible  to  syllogize  and  collect,  some 
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Hhings,  indeed,  from  such  particulars  as  have  been  previously  syllogis* 
tically  inferred,  but  others  from  things  not  inferred  by  syllogism,  but 
which  require  syllogism,  because  they  are  not  probable.  And  it  i& 
necessary,  indeed,  with  respect  to  these,  thai  the  consecution  of  the 
one  should  not  be  easy,  on  account  of  its  length;  for  the  judge  is 
supposed  to  be  simple ;  and  that  the  other  should  not  be  adapted  to 
persuade,  because  it  does  not  proceed  from  things  acknowledged,  nor 
from  such  as  are  probable.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  enthymeme 
and  example,  should  be  conversant  with  such  things  as  for  the  most 
part  admit  of  a  various  subsistence.  And  example,  indeed,  requires^ 
induction ;  but  enthymeme,  syllogism.  It  is,  likewise,  necessary  thafc 
entfbymeme  and  example  should  consist  from  a  few  things,  and 
friequently  from  fewer  than  those  from  which  the  first  syllogism  consists*. 
For  if  any  one  of  these  is  known,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  thing 
[farther ;]  since  the  hearer  himself  will  add  this.  Thus  for  instance^ 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  that  Doricus  was  victorious  in  that 
contest  in  which  the  victors  were  crowned,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
he  conquered  in  the  Olympic  games ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  add 
that  he  was  crowned  because  he  conquered  in  the  Olympic  games ;  foe 
this  is  known  by  all  men. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  necessary  thiiigs  ^om  which  rhetorical 
syllogisms  consist ;  for  many  of  the  particulars  which  are  the  subjects 
of  judgment  and  consideration',  may  have  a  various  subsistence^  or 
subsist  othierwise  than  they  do ;  since  men  make  their  actions  the 
subjects  of  their  consultation  and  consideration.  All  actions,  likewise, 
belong  to  the  genus  of  things  which  are  contingent,  and  no  one  of 
these,  a»  1  may  say,  is  from  necessity ;  but  things  which  iire  for  the 
most  jiart  accidental  and  contingent,  must  necessarily  be  syllogistically 
collected  from  other  things  which  are  of  the  like  kind;  and  such  as  are 
necessary  must  be  deduced  by  syllogism  from  necessary  propositions. 
But  this  is  evident  to  us  from  the  Analytics*  I'his  then  being  the  case, 
it  is  manifest  that  with  respect  to  those  things  from  which  enthymemes 
are  deduced,  some,  indeed,  are  necessary,  but  most  of  them  are  such 
as  have  a  frequency  of  subsistence.      For  enthymemes  are  deduced 
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fpoia  probabilities  and  ^igiis;.  90  that  it  is  i^cespu&ry  eack  of  these  sho\ild 
be  the  same  with  each^  For  the  prc^able  is  thai;  which  subsists  for 
the  moat  part;  but  not  simply,  according  to  the  de^ition  of  siOQie 
persons.  Tliat,  however,  which  is  assumed  re^pecting/thin^  whic^ 
may  have  a  vaiious  subsistence  has  the  same  relation  to  that  to  whi^ch 
the  probable  is  directedt  as  uniyersal  %o,  particular.  But  with  refipeQt 
ta  Signs,  one,  indeed,  has  such  a  subsistence  as  ,sqjfne  one  of  particulars 
to  that  which  is  universal;  but  anol^her,  as  som^  ope  of  universal  to 
that  which  is  particulan  And  of  tbfi99  ^igns,  that,  indeed,  which  ifi 
necessary,  is  an  argument;  but  that  which. is  not  neces^ary^  is  aqopy- 
nous  according  to  difference.  I  call^  therefore,  those  things. oecessfMry 
fixraa  which  syllogism  is  produced ;.pn  .whiph  a^pount,  also,  a  sigp.  of 
this  kind  is  iekmerkmy  or  an  argument.  Fpr  when  .rhetodcifins  f^qcy 
that  what  they  say  cannot  be  solved,  th«ya  tik^y  think  they  havQ  adduced 
an  argument,  as  being  Something  proved  and  >d[efij^ite^.  For  iekmar^ 
and  bmmdr'OT  Mfrnty  ase  the  same^  according  to. the  f^nqi^jijt  topgue. 
With  respect  to  signs,  faowpver,  that  indeed  wjiuoh  subsistp  as  particpl^r 
te  universal,  is  just  as  if  aome  one  shouldsay  itris  a  sign  th^t  wi^e  are 
just  men ;  for  Sooiates  was  wise,  and  just» .  ThUf,.  therefore,  is  a  sign ; 
but  what  has  been  asserted  though  true  may  be  solved ;  for  it  is 
unsyllogistic.  The  following,  however,  as,  for  instance,  if  some  one 
should  say,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  certain  person  is  diseased,  for  he  has  a 
fever;  or  that  some  female  has  been  delivered,  because  she  has  milk, 
are  necessary  signs ;  and  which  are  the  only  signs  that  are  tckmeria. 
For  these  alone  if  true  cannot  be  solved.  But  that  which  subsists  as 
universal  to  particular,  is  as  if  some  one. should  say,  it  is  a  sign  that  a 
certain  person  has  a  fever ;  for  he  breathes  short  and  frequently.  This, 
however,  may  be  solved  though  it  is  true.  For  it  is  possible  that  one 
who  has  not  a  fever  may  labour  under  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  We 
have,  therefore,  now  shown  what  the  probable,  a  sign,  and  an  argu- 
ment, are,  and  in  what  they- differ  from  eacl^  other.  .  These,  however, 

'  *         '   •  *  * 

'i.e.  The  pnjposUions  iiotn  which  ti^^mtmu  are  dcdaced  are  tfie  Mine  with  pr»babilities 
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are  more  clearly  unfolded  in  the  Analytics,  where,  also,  it  is  sIk>wii 
from  what  cause  some  of  them  are  unsyllc^istic,  but  others  are 
syllogistically  deduced.  *  And  with  respect  to  example,  that  it  is  indeed 
induction,  and  what  the  subjects  are  about  which  it  is  an  induction, 
we  have  already  shown.  It  is,  however,  neith^  as  a  part  to  the  whole, 
nor  as  the  whole  to  a  part,  nor  as  whole  to  whole ;  but  that  which  is 
as  a  part  to  a  part,  and  as  the  similar  to  the  similar,  when  both  are 
under  the  same  genus,  but  the  one  is  move  known  than  the  other,  is 
example.  Thus  for  instance,  that  Dionysius  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  tyrannical  government,  when  he  required  a  guard,  is  an  example ; 
for  Pisistratus  who  prior  to  him  attempted  the  same  thing,  demanded 
a  guard,  and  having  obtained  it,  tyrannized  [over  the  Athenians ;]  and 
llieagenes  over  the  Megarensians*  Ail  such  others,  likewise,  as  are 
known  [to  have  acted  in  this  manner}  become  an  example  of  Dionysius, 
with  respect  to  whom  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  he  requires  a  guard 
with  a  view  to  a  tyrannical  government.  All  these,  however,  are 
under  the  same  universal,  viz.  that  he  aspires  after  a  tyranny  who 
requires  a  guard.  And  thus  we  have  shown  what  the  particulars  are 
from  which  the  credibility  that  appears  to  be  demonstrative  is  derived^ 


CHAPTER  til. 


WitH  respect  to  entfaymemes,  however,  there  is  a  great  difference) 
of  which  nearly  all  {the  professors  of  rhetoric]  are  particularly  ignorant, 
and  which  is  conversant  with  the  dialectic  method  of  syllogisms.  For 
^omeenthymemes  pertain  to  rhetoric,  just  as  some  syllogisms  subsist 
according  to  the  dialectic  method ;  but  others  pertain  to  other  arts 
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and  faculties^  some  of  whkh  are  in  exi^oce,  and  others  are  not  yet 
discovered.  Hence,  tfaey  are  not  understood  by  those  that  hear  them^ 
and  if  rhetoricians  employ  them  more  than  is  fit,  they  reltnqubh  their, 
own  art,  and  exchange  it  for  some  othor^  But  what  we  have  a^id, 
will  become  more  evident,  by  a  more  .copious  discussion.  .  for.  I  say 
that  dialectic  and  rhetorical  syllogiuEns^are  those  which  are  formed  from, 
propositions  derived  from  certain  places.  And  these  are  such  as  are 
conversant  in  common  about  things  that  are  just  and  natural,  and 
about  political  concerns,  and  many  things  which  are  specifically  dif- 
ferenti  such  for  instance  as  the  place  respecting  the  more  apd  the  less. 
For  we  cannot  in  any  greater  degree  syllogiae  from  this.  place»  or 
produce  an  enthymeme  from  it  respecting  what  is  just: or  natural,,  than 
respecting  any  thing  else ;  though  these  things- ai9  specifically  difieteot^ 
Sut  peculiar  or  proper  syllogisms  are  tboseswhiab  <x>i)sist  from  pro* 
positions  pertainmg  to  each  species  ami  genus.  Thus  foj  instance,  the 
propoisitions  respecting  natural  things  are  those  from  which  neither  an 
enthymeme  nor  a  syllogism  respeelihg^thiQs  can  be  foimod-  And^ 
ethical  enthymemes  axe  Idme  wdiich  are  formed  from  propositions « 
peculiar  to  ethical  subjects,  aod  from  which  physical,  ent^ym^ones 
cannot  be  produced*  The  like,  also,  takes  place  in  every  subject. 
And  those  [dialectic  and  rhetorical  syllogisms,]  indeed,  do  not  render 
a  man  wise  in  any  kind  of  discussion,  because  they  are  not  conversant, 
with  any  [definite]  subject ;  but  with  respect  to  these  [that  are  peculiar 
and  appropriate,]  in  proportion  as  the  selection  of  them  is  better,  in. 
such  proportion  will  he  who  makes  the  selection  latently  produce  a. 
science  different  from  dialectic  and  rhetoric.  Eor  if  he  should  happen  f 
to  meet  with  the  principles  [of  any  science]  the  peculiar  syllogisms . 
will  no  longer  pertain  either  to  dialectic  or  rhetoric,  but  to  that  science 
of  which  he  possesses  the  principles. 

Most  enthymemes,  however,  are  derived  firom  those  forms  which  are 
particular  and  proper;  and  a  few  of  them  are  derived  from;  common, 
^places.]}  As  in  the  Topics,  therefore,  so  here  the  species  and  the 
places  of  enthymemes,  fi'om  whence  they  are  to"  be  assumed,  ^ must  be 
distinguished.  '  But  I  call  species,  indeed,  the  peculiar  propositions 
'  '  according 
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according  to  each  genus;  and  places,  those  propositiom  vrliUh  are 
similarly  common  to  all  geiienu  We  shall^  therefore,  speak  first  con* 
ceming  the  species. 

And  in  the  first  place  we  shall  assume  the  genera  of  rhetoric,  in  order 
that  we  may  ascertain  how  many  there  are^  and  with  respect  to  theae 
we  shall  separately  assume  the  elements  and  the  propositions.  But 
the  genera  of  rhetoric  are  three  in  mumlMr ;  for  so  many,  also,  are  the 
auditors  of  orations.  For  an  oration  is  composed  from  three  things, 
from  the  speaker,  from  the  thing  abou4i  which  he  speaks,  and  from  the 
person  to  whom  he  speaks/  Tbeend^  also,  [of  the  speaker3  is  directed 
to  this  last,  I  mean  to  the  besrer*  ^ut  it  is  necessary  that  the  auditor 
should  either  be  a  spectator  or  a  judge;  and  that  the  judge  should  be 
a  judge  either  of  things  past  or  future.  He,  however,  who  judges  of 
future  events,  is  as  it  were  one  who  speaks  in  an  assembly ;  but  he  who 
judges  of  past  events,  is  as  it  were  one  who  determines  causes ;  and  he 
who  judges  of  the  power  [of  the  oration,]  is  as  it  were  a  spectator. 
Hence,  there  will  necessarily  be  three  genera  of  rhetorical  orations,  the 
deliberative,  or  that  which  pertains  to  eoansel,  the  judicial,  and  the 
^monstrative.  But  of  counsel,  one  part  is  exhortation,  and  another 
dehortation.  For  always,  both  those  who  privately  give  counsel,  and 
those  who  publicly  harrangue,  do  one  of  these,  [i.  e.  either  exhort,  or 
dissuade.]  Of  judgment,  however,  one  part  is  accusation,  but  another 
defence.  For  those  that  are  engaged  in  conitroversy  mu5t  necessarily  do 
one  or  other  of  these.  But  of  the  demonstrative,  one  part  is  praise, 
and  another  blame.  T^ere  are,  also^  times  appropriated  to  each  of 
these,  to  him  who  gives  counsel,  indeed,  the  future;  for  he  consults 
about  future  events,  and  concerning  these  either  exhorts,  or  dissuades. 
But  the  time  which  is  adapted  to  him  who  judges,  is  the  past;  for 
always  concerning  things  which  have  been  done,  one  accuses,  and 
another  apologizes^  And  to  him  who  demonstrates  S  the  most 
appropriate  time  is  the  present ;  for  all  those  who  demonstrate  praise 

'  It  must  be  carefany  observed,  that  demonstratum  ia  rhetoric  means  only  the  probable  frotf 
of  a  thing,  and  not,  as  in  science,  a  syllogistic  process  from  sel&eyident  principles,  the  conclusions 
of  which  process  are  always  necessarily  true. 
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or  blame  aecofding  to  existing  cwcumstlnces.    Frequently,  however, 
they  employ  the  past  time  for  the  purpose  of  itcollecting,  and  they 

form  a  conjecture  of  future  Events; 

•  But  the  end  to  each  of  these  is  different;  and  as  there  are  three 
persons  theref  are  three  ends;  to  him  who  ^ives  counsel,'  indeed,  the* 
end  is  that  which  is  advantageous  arid  detrimental.  *F6r'  the  advice  of 
him  who  exhorts  is  tlirected  to  that  which  iy  better;  but  he  wha 
dissuades,  dissuades  from  that  which  is  worse;  and  at  the  sanie  time 
Aey  assume  other  things  With  A  view  to  this,  viz.  either  the  just  or  the 
.ui^ust,  either  the  beautiful  in  conduct,  or  the  base.  But  to'  those  who 
judge  in  courts  of  judicature;  the  end  is  thie  just  and  the  unjust;  andf 
they  iako  assume  other  things  with'  a  view  to  these.*  Aiid  to  those  that 
praise  and  blame,  the  end  i&the-beautiful  and- the  base  in  conduct; 
and  they  likewise  refer  other  things  to  these.--  Aii  indication,  however^' 
that  the  end  to  each  of  these,  is  what  we  have  said 'it  is,'  is  this,  that 
sometimes  there  is  no  controversy  about  -other:  things.  '  Thus  for^ 
instance,  he  who  is  tried  will  'assert  that  'the^  thing  was  not  done;  oi^ 
that  he  has  committed  no  injury^  b^t'  he  will  never  acknowledge  that' 
he  has  acted  unjustly; 'for  if  he  did,'  the.  trial  would  be  unnecessary. 
In  like  manner,  those  who  give  comiseMireciuently  adthit  6ther'thingSt 
but  will  not  acknowledge  that  diey  have  advised 'what 'is*  disadvantage- 
ous, or  that  they  have  dissuaded  from  what  is  beneficiaL  -  ^Frequently, 
however,  they  are  not  at  all  concerned  whether  it'  is  not  unjust  to 
enslave  the  neighbouring  people,  and  those  who  have  done  them  no 
injury.  In  like  manner,  also,  those  who  praise,  and  those  who  blame, 
do  not  consider  whether  the  subject  of  their  praise  or  blame  has  acted 
advantageously  or  perniciously,  but  frequently  applaud  him  because, 
disregarding  his  own  interest,  he  performed  some  worthy  action.  Thus 
for  instance,  they  praise  Achilles,  because  he  gave  assistance  to  his 
friend  Patroclus,  though  he  knew  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  die 
himself  [by  giving  this  assistance,]  and  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  live. 
But  to  Achilles,  indeed,  a  death  of  this  kind  was  more  honourable ; 
and  to  live,  more  advantageous. 
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From  wl^il  haft  botn  said,  howevesr,  it  i»  evident  that  it  is  oq^^^^acji 
ta. possess  in  the  &nt  place  propositions  about  these  things.  Fot 
arguments  (tecmeria)  probabilities,  a«d  signs,,  axe  rhjetoricaL,prpp9u* 
tions.  For  in  ^ort,  sjUogism  is  frojn  propositions;  but  favtb^mcupM  is 
a.  ^yllogiam  consisting  from  the  above  m^itioned  propositions. 

Since,  howeverjt  impossibilities  cajanot  be  per^oansied  either  at  piesen^ 
QT  in  future,  but  this  can  only  be  asserted  of  possibilities;  and  since* 
likewise,  it  is  not  possible  tha4^  things  which  are  ncuther  done»  nor  wili 
bei  done,  should  be  performed  at  present^  or  in  future,  it  is  neeessarj; 
that  he  who  counsels,  he  who  judges,,  and  he  who  domonstrateis,  9ho<il4 
possess  prpposiUons  concerning  the  poscuble  and  impossible,  and 
whether  a  th^ng  has  been  done  or  not,  and  whetbw  it  will  be  or  not. 
Farther  still,  since  all  t^oae  who  praise  and  blame,  who  exhort  and 
dissu^e,  who  accuse  and  defend,  not  oxfly  endeayour  to  show  thct 
^rtactdars  we  havie  montipned,  but  also  something  which  is^  great  or 
small,  good  or  eyil,  beautiful  or  base,  jnat  or  uq^ust,  whether  thej^ 
speaJc  of  thesjB  things  by  themselres»,Qr  compare  them  with  each  other, 
|l)i9  being  the  ca^,  it  is  erident;  that  it  is,  requisite  to  have  propositiofiis 
concerning  magnitude  and  paryitude,  the  ^ea^v  and  the  leas,. the 
uAinrersal  and  the  particular;  such  for  ins.tance  as  what  is  a  greater  or 
Icssgoodi  an  unjust,  or  a  just  action ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  in  othe^e 
thin^,  And  thus  w«  have  shown  what  the  things  ar«  conn^rolng  whiflk 
it  is(  necessary  ix)  assivne  propositions.. 
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Iir  the  ft6xt  placet  >«  liistmctioft  «(iu«t  bt  ^eculmi!!^  it(iid6  tespfectitig 
-^Mck  of  dwse ;  as  ibr  iiurtancet  wImX:  vbe  ftubjeets  ^  6otistflt;fttk>h  atfe  $' 
witk  what  demonstraliv^  opations  are  ooaveiilmt;  ttsd  in  the  1Mt& 
place  what  the  subjects  are  about  whicii  ^odgiiieibtB  htt  ^employed.  ITn 
tlie  fifst  place,  themfvive,  it  UMst  be  abutted  wb^t  lAtd  lind  of  ^6crd  or 
eril  is  about  wbicfa  he  Ivlio  adtiMft  Cduasefe;  *«ihe6  he  doeis  tvot  give 
^couusd  about  all  things,  bt(t  ttiM>tif  diKfh  m  mny  hiippen  tb  4>e  ^  ttdt: 
S«t  witfa  Kvpect^  Bubh  thiiigs  its^AieeesM^Iy  elfher  are  at  '#ii  ^,  t>f 
wiach  cannot  possibly  exiit^Ma;boii%  ihese  there  iu  no  cbnsiiltatioii. 
Hence,  neitiier  is  tfeei^'Consultaltioii  abotit  liU  conthigent  titexAs,  Tot 
there  are  fiwue  go«ds  from  natnire,  iind  'some  IrtUn  fotfaiife,  xAadk 
notwithstanding  l3iey  are  eodlingeot,  and  may  or  inhy  'itot  be,  yet 
confdltation  contribntes  nething  t6  theni.  Biit  it  is  etident  that^ 
consultation  is  rei|)ecting  «uch  things  as  are  natutalfy  ad^^ted  to  be' 
referred  to  ns,  and  the  ptineiple  of  the  generation  of  ^^ich  is  in  out' 
power*  For  onr  attention  4s  ekeited  thus  ial*,  tSll  we  -Sod  wfietber  it  is 
pqwiUe  or  iinpossible  fof  416  to  pei<form  such  things. 

vAccuYtftely,  therefoite,  to  eftfttcneft^e  the  ^evei'dl  particii1ltr&,  and  =t6' 
distribute  into  species  the  sufbjebts  of  popular  dist^ission;  kaA  betlides' 
1iMtt,»to  determine  aocording^  truth  as- much  as  is  possible 'Concerning 
them,  it  is:  not  necessaty  ^t  pie$«nt  to  inrestigate,  because  it  is  not  fhb 
province  of  the  rhetoirical  art,  but  of  an  art  more  allied  to  wisdotn,  and 
HMve  true;  for  eten  «io#  miitik  more  is  iit^ribtrted  to  rhetoric'  than' 
IMftMns  -  to  its:  pfopef^  theor^ihs.    For  that  which  wie  liave  bdfbre 
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observed  is  true^  that  rhetoric  is  composed  indeed  from  the  analytic 
science,  and  from  that  political  science  which  is  conversant  with 
morals;  and  it  is  partly  similar  to  dialectic,  and  partly  to  sophistical 
arguments.  In  proportion,  however,  as  any  one  endeavours  to  discuss 
either  dialectic  or  rhetoric,  not  as  powers,  but  as  sciences,  so  far  he 
ignorantly  destroys  the  nature  of  them,  by  migrating  through  this 
attempt  into  the  sciences  of  certain  subject  things^  instead  of  alone 
making  a  transition  into  the  powers  or  faculties  of  words^  At  the 
same  time,  we  shall  now  speak  of  whatever  it  is  indeed  requisite  to 
distinguish,  and  which  leaves  matter  of  consideration  to  the  political 
science*  For  nearly  the  subjects  which  are  discussed  by  all  those  who 
give  counsel,  are  especially  five  in  number;  and  these  are,  concerning 
wealth,  war,  and  peace ;  and  besides  these,  the  defence  of  the  country, 
exports  and  imports ;  and  legislation.  ^ 

Hence,  it  is  requisite  that  he  who  is  to  give  counsel  about  wealth, 
should  know  the  revenues  of  the  country,  what  they  are,  and  how>iif 
they  are  deficient,  an  addition  may  be  made  to  them ;  and  how,  if  they 
are  top  small,  they  m^y  beiafUgmenited.  It  is:  likewise  necesMry  that 
he  9hoiild  be  acquainted  with  all  the  etxpensea  of  the  city,  and  know 
how  any  uoneceasary.eixpetnse  may  bet t removed,  and  that  which  is^ 
greater  [than  is  <  fit]  may  b^qomq  ,l«ss^  For  meft  not  only  become^ 
richer,  by  an  ,accun|ulatioii  ^of  property,  butr«lao  by^  a!  decKa3e;<of 
expense.  And  tbjqse  things  may  not  on^y  be  surveyed  from,  the  experi-^^ 
ence  of  private  affiiirs ;  but  in  order  to>givei  couitsel  about  these,  it  is, 
necessary  to  be  skilled  in  what  has  been: discovered,  by  others. 

With  respect  however  to  war  and  peace,  it  is  necessary  to  know,  the 
power  of  the  city,  what  the  forces,  of  it  qi^  at  present,  how,  giseat  they, 
may  be,  what  the .  nature  of  the  strejag4ih.is  ifhich  is  possessed,  and 
what  addition  may  be  made  to  it;,  .and  farther  s^till,  what  wars  the  city 
has  had,  and  how  they,  have  i  beeo,  coqducted.  And  it  is  not  only 
oecessarythat  he  who  gives  couni^eji  should  understand  these  conceFns. 
of  his  own  country,  :but  also  those  of  the  neighbouring,  countries.  .  He 
^uld  likewise*  be  particularly  acquainted  with  those  cities  againat 
whom  it  is  thought  fit  to  wage  war,  in  order  that  peace  may  be  made 
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with  the  more  pawerful,  and  v.ar.  undertaken; agminstthe.len  pomtaiiolf 
if  requisite.  He  must  also  know  the  forces  of  these  cities^  whether* 
they  are  similar  or  dissiihila^^  For  in.  tbese^  it  is  possible  to  \ie  kupiBiioe 
pr  inferior.  It  is  likewise  necessary  for  this  purpose,  that  he  should . 
not  cmly  have  surveyed,  the  wars  of  his  own  country;  hut  likewiie  the 
event  of  the  wars  of  other  countries.  For  sixnilars  are  ji&tfiiiaUy  adapted 
to  be  known  from  similars.  .  .   .    / 

Farther  still,  with  respect  to,  the  defence  of  the  .country,  it  is  reqikisite 
not  to  be  ignorant  how  it  may  be: defended*  but  toicnow  the  'mulfitade 
pf  its  defenders,,  and  the  form  of  thei  defence,. and  the  places  pmpes 
for  garrisons.  This  knowledge,  .howOMer,  cannot  be  possessed  by  him 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  eounjtiy.  F6r  such  knowledge  is  neoes^ 
sary,  in  order  that  if  the  defenee  is  less  [than-  it  ought  to.  be]  it  may 
be  increased;  that  if  superfluous  it  may  be  taken  away;  and  that 
garrisons  may  be  formed  in  more  appropriate  places. 

Again,  it  is  requisite  to  know  what  expense  is  necessary  to  supply 
the  city  with  provision^  what  the  country  will  afford,  and  what  must 
be  supplied  from  abroad.  What  commodities  are  fit  to  be  imported^ 
and  what  exported,  in  order  that  conventions  and  compacts  may  be 
considered  accordingly.  For  there  are  twa  deseriptioaft  of  men  with 
whom  it  is  necessary  the  citizens  should  preserve  themselves  blameless, 
viz.  with  those  that  are  more  powerful,  and  with  those  that  are  benefit* 
cia£  to  themititt  a^QofuMoercial  point  of  yiewl;  .  i  . 

.  And  it  ift  necessaryi  indeed,  to  ^be  able  to  survey  all  these  particulan 
for  the  sake  iOf  security;  and  in  no  small  degree  fw  the , pjurpose  of 
understanding  the  business.  q£  l#gift]pition.  FoTfthe.  safety  of  the^city 
is. in  the  laws.  Hense^  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  many: forma  of 
gmceramenl  there  are,  what  kind  of .  thicks  ^arc:  advant|i:geouA  to  each, 
and  by  what  they  are  naturally  adapteid ;  to  .be  copruptod,  <bQ|th  among 
,tbings.appropriate  and  contrary  to  the  polity.  ,>:But  li say,  govemmente 
are.  coixupted  by  things  appropriate,  because  t^U  other  polities  except 
that  which; is  the  best,  are  corrupted:  by  r?mis^on  and  intention.  Thus 
forin8tance,;a  demociacy,  npt^only  b«}CQi|jes,more  imbecile  by  r^miwoo, 
so  as  at  length  to  arrive  at  ^n  oligarchy,  but  it  is  also  weakened  by 
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irkbsnenk  atentioii ;  jintas  an  aquUine  and  a  flat  nom^  not  only  arrive 
at  mcdHocrity  by  roiiiis'sioBi  but  likewise  when  th^  become  very  aqui* 
hum  Of:  €ati  oaufae  the  bom  to  be  so  disposed,  that  it  no  longw  appears 
loteaiiostlaL  It  is  iin)rebv<er  useful  for  the  purpose  of  legislation^ 
Bot  oi^y  ^  iiiAferstand  -wbat  is  advantt^eous  to  a  polity,  by  a  survey 
tf  pari:«vehUB,  tat  also  to  imoMn  the  c6ndTtion  of  other  polities,  uid 
Ivhat  is  adapted  to  each.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  travelling  is  useful 
for  the  purposes:  lof  le^isiation ;  Bince  fhxn  hence  the  iairs  of  nations 
may  Us  obtaihivd.  But  the  kift>wledge  of  history  is  requisite  to  political 
(Is.  Ail  thiese  particulairB,  boweveiv  are  the  business  of  politics^ 
aoit  iof  xbetoiic.  Suoh,  theiefore,  are  the  principal  thiixgs  iiinch  be 
^onioQtendB  tb  give  ooiinsd  tught  to  ^possess. 


CHAPTUIt  V. 


Let  us  again,  however^  enumerate  tW  patlictfkirs  fttm  ^irbich  ft  b 
requisite  to  exhort  or  dissuade,  both  respectin-g  these,  and  othtr  thihgSh 
But  neavty,  boUi  privately  to  each  individual)  ahd  ia  comiftieB  to  lUl 
«[ien,  there  is  a  certain  scope,  to  whi<ih  choice  aofd  >averaidn  are 
directed ;  and  this  is,  in  short,  fblieiVf,  tiaii  the  parts  of  it.  Hence^ 
for  the  sake  of  ain  exmnple,  vre  shall  assfume  what  felicity  is,  and  fscfsa 
vhat  the  parts  "of  it  consist.  Eor  all  exhloi<taiions  aad  all  dissuasions 
•ire  tionversant  with  this,  and  with  the  thfogs  ivMch  coAtribute  to  it^ 
lipd  the  colntrttries  to  this.  For  it  is  -nectmnty  to  perform  sucb  'diings 
as  prooute  this  relicity>  or  a  ceitaia  "part  of  it^  or  which  vender  it 
greater  instead  of  less;  and  not  to  do  tho^  thingi  whieh  eonri^vt  or 
iliipede  felicity,  or  preduce  its  contt^avies* 
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ii6t  felicity^  therefore^  be  [defined  to  be]  actklg  maU  in  MnjmmHm 
with  mrtue;  or,  a  Ufe  iuffidmt  iaHself^  or^  the  mo$t  pl^asmitUfe  in  ^wmm 
jmaatkm  with  security/;  ctr,  #  proaperetia  condition  of  po^esdom  audi  the 
Imfyj  U^ether  Ttnth  a  fomer  ofptesermng  audtfftcting^  that.  1B(X  ueBsSy 
adl  men  acknowledge  that  felicity  is  one,  or  more  than  one  of  these* 

Ify  the? efiDie^  felicity  is  a  thing  of  this  kind^  it  p  necessary  that  thei 
parts  of  it  should  be,  nobility  of  birth,  an  abundanoe\of  friedds,  and 
these  such  as  are  worthy  umb,  riiohes,  a  numerous  progeny,  and  a 
good  old  age;  and  besides  these,  the  Virtues  of  tfa^  bodyv  such  a» 
healthy  beauty ,^  ftiengtii,  magnitude,  agonistic  povres>  glory,  bonbbr, 
and  prosperity;  viitue,  or  also  the  parts,  of  it,  prndeaoe,  fbrtitude, 
justice,  and  temperwioe.    For  thus  a  man  will  be  most  sufficient,  to* 
himself,  if  both  internal  and  external  goods  are  present  wi^  him ;  for* 
fth^e  are  no  other  goods  besides  these.     But  internal  goods,  indeed, 
are  both  those  which  pertains  to  the  soul,  and  those  which  pertain  to* 
the  body;  and  externai  goods  are,  nobility  of  birth,  friends,  licbes^and 
honour;  and  besides  these,  we  think  it  requisite  that  power  and  fortune 
i^ould  be  present    Fop  thus  life  will  be  most  secure. 

In  a  similar  manner^  therefore,  we  shall  assume  wliat  each  of  t^ese' 
a.     Nobility  of  birth  then  both  to  a  nation  and  Sl  city  is  when  the 
people  are  indigenous  or  ancient,  and  their  first  leaders  or  commaqdere 
are  illustrious  men^  and  when  many  person^  illustrious  in  those  things' 
which  are  the  objects  of  emulation  are  the  progeny  of  these.     But^ 
privttte  nobility  is  derived  either  from  men,  or  from  women,  and  a 
legitimate  procreatioii'  from  both.    And  in  this  nobility  as  well '  as  in 
that  of  a  city,,  it  is  requisite  that  the  first  authors  of  the  race,  shpnld^ 
be  UlustFious  either  in  virtue  or  in  riches,  or  in  something  else  which  is 
honoumble,  and  likewise  that  many  illustrious  men  and  women,  young; 
and  old,  should  be  the  progeny  of  this  genus. 

With  respect  to  a  good  and  numerous  ofispring  it  is  not  immanifebt 
what  it  is.  But  in  a  community,  a  good  offspring  is  a  multitude  of 
young  and  Worthy  children;  who  are  worthy,  indded,  according  to  the^ 
virtue  of  the  body,  as  for  instance,  in  magnitude,  beauty,  strength, 
and  agonistic  power;  and^aecording  to  the  virtue  of  the  so6l,  in  tem^ 
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perai»e  and  fortitude,  which  are  the  virtues  of  youth«  Privately^ 
however,  theofikpring  is  good  and  numerouB;  if  the  proper  children 
both  male  and  female,  are  many  and  worthy.  But  the  corporeal 
Tirtue  (^ females  is,  beauty  and  magnitude;  and  the  virtues  of  their 
soul  are  temperance  and  sedulity  without  illiberality.  It  is  requisite, 
therefore,  to  investigate  both  privately  and  publicly  the  existence  of 
each  of  these  virtues,  in  men  and  in  women;  for  where  these  virtues 
are  wanting  in  the  women,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
such  women  are  scarcely  half  happy. 

The  parts  of  wealth,  however,  are. money,  a  great  quantity  of  land^ 
and  the  possession  of  farms ;  and  besides  these,  furniture,  cattle^  and 
slaves  which  are  remarkable  for  their  multitude,  magnitude  and  beauty. 
All  these  piossessions,  likewise,  ought  to  be  secure,  free,  and  usefuL 
l^vLt  those  are  more  useful  which  are  profitable;  those  are  free  whiob 
are  subservient  to  enjoyment;  I  call  those  profitable  which  yield  a 
revenue;  and  those  consist  ki  enjoyment,  in  which  nothing  is  estimable 
besides  the  use.  But  the  definition  of  security,  indeed,  is  for  a  man  to 
possess  what  he  has  in  such  a  place  and  in  suoh  a  manner,  that  th^ 
use  of  it  may  be  in  his  power;  and  so.  that  it  may  helm  own  property 
or  not,  when  it  is  ill  his  power  to  alienate  it.  But  I  call  alienation 
giving  and  selling.  In  short,  riches  ccmsist  more  in  use  than  in 
possession.  I^or  the  energy  and  the  use  of  things  of.  this  kind  are 
nches. 

:  Renown,  is  to  be  esteemed  by  all  worthy  persons,  or  it .  is  the  pm^ 
session  of  a  thing  of  such  a  kind  as  is  desired  by  all  men,  or  which 
many>  or  good,  or  wise  men  desire. 

But  honor  is  an  indication  of  beneficent  renown.  And  those,  iudee^y 
who  have  benefited  others,  are  justly  and  especially  honoured ;  though 
he  likewise  is  honoured  who  is  able  to  benefit.  But  beneficence  is  that 
which  either  pertains  to  4»afety,  and  such  things  as  are  the  causes  of 
existence,  or  to  wealth,  or  to  some  other  of  those  goods,  the  possession 
of  which  is  not  easy;  and  this  either  entirely,  or  in  this  place,  or  at  a 
certain  time.  For  many  persons  obtain  honour  from  things  which 
appear  to  be  small ;  but  the  modes  and  the  occasifms  are  the  causes  of 
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it.  The  ^arts  of  honour,  however,  are,  sacrifices,  eulogies  in  prose 
and  verse,  rewards,  sacred  groves,  precedency  in  sitting,  sepulchres, 
statues,  and  public  salaries ;  barbaric  honours,  such  as  adoration  by 
inclining  the  body,  giving  place,  and  gifts  which  are  universally  valued. 
For  a  gift  is  the  donation  of  possession,  and  an  indication  of  honour. 
Hence,  the  ambitious  and  the  avaricious  are  desirous  of  gifts :  since 
^fti  contain  in  themselves  what  each  of  these  require.  For  possession 
is  that  which  the  avaricious  desire,  and  it  is  also  attended  with  honour 
after  which  the  ambitious  aspire. 

But  ihe  virtue  of  the  body  is  health,  and  this  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  those  who  use  the  body,  free  from  disease.  For  many  persons 
are  healthy  as  Herod icus  is  said  to  be;  and  yet  no  one  will  proclaim 
them  to  be  happy  on  account  of  health,  because  [like  Herodicus]  they 
abstain  from  all  or  the  greater  part  of  human  concerns.  With  re» 
spect  to  beauty  it  is  different  in  every  age.  The  beauty,  therefore,  of 
a  young  man  is  to  have  a  body  useful  for  the  endurance  of  labour,  viz. 
for  the  course,  and  for  violent  action,  and  which  is  also  pleasing  to  the 
view.  Hence,  those  that  contend  in  the  five  games  are  most  beautiful, 
because  diey-are  naturally  adapted  both  to  violent  action,  and  celerity. 
But  the  beauty  of  him  who  is  in  the  acme  of  life,  is  to  be  capable  of 
warlike  labours,  and  to  be  terribly  pleasing  to  the  view*  And  the 
beauty  of  an  old  man,  is  io  have  a  body  sufficiently  adapted  to 
Becessary  labours,  but  without  pain,  because  he  has  none  of  those 
diseases  with  which  old  age  is  defiled.  Strength,  also,  is  the  power  by 
which  a  man  moves  another  thing  as  he  pleases ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
move  another  thing,  either  by  drawing,  or  impelling,  or  lifting,  or 
compressing,  or  crushing;  so  that  he  who  is  strong  is  strong  in  all,  or 
in  some  of- these.  But  the  virtue  of  magnitude  is  to  excell  the  multitude 
in  length,  depth,  and  breadth,  so  that  the  motions  of  the  body  may 
not  be  rendered  slower,  by  this  excess  (of  magnitude].  And  the 
agonistic  virtue  of  the  body  is  composed  from  magnitude,  strength, 
and  celerity;  for  he  who  is  swift  is  strong;  since  he  who  is  able  to  hurl 
forth  his  legs  in  a  certain  respect,  and  to  move  them  with  celerity ,  and 
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to  a  great  distance  is  a  racer.  But  he  who  cari  grapple  and- hold  fast^ 
is  a  wrestler.  He  who  can  drive  another  penson  a^vay  by  a*  blow,  i^*^ 
pugilist ;  and  he  who  can  do  both  these  is  a  pancratiast.  Buti  lie  who* 
excells  in  all  these,  is  a  pentathlian,  or  skilled"  in  the  five  games* 

A  good  oJd  age,  also,  is^,  when  age  slowly  approaches  unattended 
with  pain.  For  neither  has  a  man  a  good  old  age,  if  he  becomes* 
rapidly  old;  nor  if  he  becomes  old  with  difficulty,  but  attended  with, 
pain.  A  good  old  age,  howevef,  consists  from  the  virtue  of  the  body* 
and  from  the  goods  of  fortune.  For  an  old  age  which  is  neitfeefr  free 
from  disease  nor  strong,,  will  not  be  impassive  to  maladies,  and  will  not 
be  unattended  with  pSiin,  or  possess  longevity;  nor  can  it  be  permanent* 
without  [the  goods  of ]  fortune.  There  is>  however,,  another  certain 
power  of  living  long  separate  from  strength  and  health.  For  many 
live  long  without  the  virtues'  of  the  body ;.  but  an  accurate  disaussion 
of  these  things  is  of  no  use  at  present. 

But  what  the  friendship  of  many  and  wt>rthy  persons  is,  will  not  b* 
immanifest  from  the  definition  of  a  friend.  A  friend,  therefore,  is  one 
^ho  performs  those  things  for  the  sake  of  his*  friend  which  he  thinks 
\frill  be  benefidal  to  him;  and  iie  who  has^ many  sdch  has  many  friend^?, 
but  he  with  whom  such  men  are  worthy  persons  has?  worthy  friends. 

Moreover,  prosperity  consists  in  those  goods  of  which  fortuner  is^the- 
cause  that  either  allV  or  most,  or  the  greatest  of  these'  befall  us.  But 
fortune  is  the  cause  of  some  tilings,  indeed^,  of  which  the  arts  are  the 
cause;  and  likewise  af  many  and  inartificial  things,  as  for  instance, 
such  as  those  of  which  nature  is  the  cause.  Sometimes^  hdwevet;  ife 
happens  that  these  are  preternatural!  For  art,  itadeed,.  is»  the  cause  of 
health;  but  rtature  of  beauty*  and  rtraghitUde.  And  in.  short,  those 
goods  are  from  fortune  which  are  attended  with^  envy,.  Fortune,  also, 
is  the  caiise  of  those  goods  whicif  are  contrary  to  reason ;  as  when  all 
the. rest  of  the  brothers  are  deformed^  and  one  alone  is  beautiful;  or 
when  all  the  rest  did  not  see  the  tre&stire,  and  one  alobe  (iiscovered  it; 
ov  when  the  next  peraon  happens  to  be  pierced  with  an  arrow,  but  tbi* 
man  escapes ;  or  when  only  one  person  did  not  come  to  a  place  where 
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.«itke«8?wf)f9-^Qcu9toEQ§d  rtp  oomcy  but  p^h^i^  who.pn\3r  came  to  it  t^t 
.tjllsittifi|e«i^Fe {destroyed,  .j^r  §11  s)ich  circopostaoces ^ppoar  to  j)e 
itijs  e/fect  of  good  fortune. 

With  f09pe^t  to  virtue,  jhowevfr,  .4}ec^fe,^t  i^  a  topic  most  afjapte^ 
,to.HppkMi9e,.we  shaU  then,di^uss  it  whfp  tweisp^jcqncerniag.pra^^. 
)(tod  thjis  )ve  hfiye  shown  )vb^t  ofight  to  be.pur.a^.jn  persuading  pr 
dissuading  wbfthpr  in  rj^fereacetpttj^ingp  gBQ?ent.or  fiit/ijre.  For  per- 
soaiAion.  is.  contrary  to  dissuasion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SiiiOB>]iO(WQyer,  the  profitable  is  the  scope,  proposed  ,>l:yr  him  vthp 
.  covxuwfe ;  but  nea  counsel  aot .  c^qefni^g ;  the :  enid,  > J[),ut .  those ..  things 
whioh  refer  to  the  ends  and  these  ..are  such  as  are..adya]itageo^s  to 
action ;  but  that-.whiehi  is  advantageous  4s  goodi— this  Jtiei^g  jtjhe  case, 
the  elements  must  be  assumed  of  the  go<Kl  and  theadyantageous  simp^ 
consideFed. 

Letgopd,  thenefpre,  be  that  which  is  itself  .eligible  foi^itft  own.  sa^e;  ' 
.and  for  the.sake  of  which, we  choose  something  el»B.  ;Letit,.also,  be  that 
which  ali  thii]^  desire,  or  which  all  things  d^ire  that  have  ^epse  or 
intellect,  ,or  would  desire  if  they.  had.  Iiet  it,  likewise,  be.  such  things 
-as  intellect  dictsUea  to  every  ope;  .aqd  whatever,  the  intellect  pf  pac,h 
person  dictates  .  to  leach,  this  is,  the  good  of  each.  It  is,  also,  that 
which,  when  proseat  causes  'itS(po«sessioT..to  be  well  disposed,  and 
sufficient  to  himself ;;  and  is  self-sufficiency.  It  is,  likewise,  that  which 
produces  or  preserves  things  of  this  kind;  to  which-  things  pf  this  kind 
are  consequent;  and  which  prevents  the  contfartes,  and^sucb  things  as 
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are  corruptive  of  these.  But  things  of  this  kind  are  consequent  to  food 
in  a  tw^ofold  respect;  either  at  once,  or  afterwards.  Thus  for  instance, 
scientific  knowledge  is  posterior  to  discipline;  but  life  subsists  at  one 
and  the  same  time  with  health.  And  the  efficient  causes  have  a  three- 
fold subsistence,  some,  indeed,  [in  the  genus  of  the  formal  cause]  as 
to  be  well  is  effective  of  health;  others  [in  the  genus  of  the  efficient 
cause]  as  food  is  productive  of  health;  and  others  [in  the  genus  of  the 
disposing  cause]  as  exercise,  because  this  for  the  most  part  produces 
health. 

These  things,  therefore,  being  admitted,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
assumptions  of  things  good  and  the  rejections  of  things  evil  should  be 
good;  for  the  non-possession  of  evil  is  at  once  consequent  to  the 
former;  and  the  possession  of  good  to  the  latter.  The  assumption^ 
likewise,  of  a  greater  instead  of  a  less  good,  [is  consequent  to  these,] 
and  of  a  less  instead  of  a  greater  evil.  For  that  by  which  the  greater 
surpasses  the  less,  becomes  the  assumption  of  the  one,  and  the  rejection 
of  the  other.  It  is,  likewise,  necessary  that  the  virtues  should  be  good*. 
For  those  who  possess  them  are  from  these  well  disposed,  and  become 
effective  of  and  practically  gddd.  With  respect  to  each  virtue,  how- 
ever, what  it  is,  and  what  quality  it  posses^s,  we  must  speak  separately. 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that  pleasure  ii  good ;  for  all  animals  naturaHy 
aspire  after  it ;  so  thiat  things  which  are  pleasant  and  beautiful  are 
necessarily  good;  since  these  are  productive  of  pleasure.  But  ©f 
things  which  are  beautiful,  some  indeed  are  pleasant;  but  others  ase 
themselves  eligible  by  themsel'ves.  That  wfe  may,  howevert  speak  of 
them  severally,  it  is  necessary  that  the  following  things  should  be  good : 
felicity;  for  it  is  eligible  for  its  own  sake,  is  sufficient  to  itself,  and  we 
choose  many  things  for  the  sake  of  it.  Justice,  likewise,  fortitude, 
temperance,  magnanimity,  magnificence,  and  other  habits  of  this 
kind,  [are  necessarily  good;]  for  they  are  the  virtues  of  the  soul.  This 
is  also  the  case  with  health,  beauty,  and  the  like;  for  they  are  the 
virtues  of  the  body,  and  are  effective  of  many  things*  Thus  for 
instance,  health,  is  effective  of  pleasure  and  life;  on  which  account, 
also,  it  appears  to  be  most  excellent,  because  it  is  the  cause  of  two 
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things  \vhich  are  most  honoured  by  the  multitude,  viz.  pleasure  and 
life.  Wealth,  also,  is  good;  for  it  is  the  virtue  of  possession,  and  is 
effective  of  many  things.  A  friend,  also,  and  friendship  are  good; 
for  a  friend  is  a  thing  eligible  of  itself,  and  is  effective  of  many  things. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  honour  and  glory;  for  they  are  delightful, 
produce  many  things,  and  those  things  for  which  men  are  honouried, 
are  for  the  most  part  attendant  upon  them.  The  power,  likewise,  of 
speaking  and  acting  is  good ;  for  all  such  things  are  effective  of  good : 
and  besides  these,  a  good  disposition,  memory,  an  aptness  to  learn, 
sagacity,  and  every  thing  of  this  kind ;  for  these  powers  are  productive 
of  good.  In  a  similar  manner  this  is  the  case  with  all  sciences  and 
arts.  Life  itself,  also,  is  gpod ;  for  though  it  were  effective  of  no  other 
good,  yet  it  is  eligible  of  itself.  The  just  likewise  is  good;  for  it  is  in 
common  something  profitable*  And  these  things  are  in  general  ac- 
knowledged to  be  good. 

With  respect,,  however,  to  those  things  which  are  dubious,  syllogisms 
are  thus  framed  to  prove  that  they  are  good.  That  is  good,  the 
contrary  to  which  is  eviL  This  is  likewise  the  case  with  that,  the 
contrary  to  which  is  advantageous  to  enemies.  Thus,  if  to  be  timid  is 
especially  advantageous,  to  enemies,  it  is  evident  that  fortitude  is 
especially  beneficial  to  citizens.  And  in  short,  the  contrary  to  that 
which  enemies  wish,  or  with  whicb  they  are  delighted,  appears  to  be 
beneficial.    Hence,  it  was  well  said„ 

Sure  Plriam  will  rgoice'« 

This,  however,  is  not  always,  but  for  the  most  part  true.  For 
nothing  hinders  but  that  son^etimes  the  same  things,  may  be  bene- 
ficial as  well  to  our  adversaries  as  to  us.  Hence,  it  is  said  that 
evils  conciliate  men,  when  the  same  thing  is  pernicious  to  both*  That, 
also,  of  which  there  is  no  excess  is  good;  but  that  which  is  greater  than 
it  ought  to  be  is  evil.    That,  likewise,  is  good,  for  the  sake  of  which 

'  Iliad,  10. 
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iaBsnj  ilaiiotirs  :imve  been  'eadure^y  and  ;much  woalth  .consumed ;  for 
thiso&^noiv  an  apparent  good;.and  aithiiigof  this  kiiid:  is.  considered  a$ 
an^eod,  and  as  the  -end/ of  many  things.  /Butithe  end.is  good.  /Hence 
itiis^silidi  [4iy  Jnno i;] 

rAii4  ftmh'  mde«i,'  to  PrUiPi>wijil  Mound. 

And'  [by  'Ulysses  y 

Longer  to  stay  is  shameful. 

Whence,  also,  the  proverb,  "  A  water  pot  at  the  doors.*'  *That,  like- 
wise, is  good  which  is  the  object  of  desire  to  maqy  persons,  and  which 
appears  to  be  worthy  of  contention.  For  that  whidi  all  men  desire  is 
good;  and  the  many  appear  to  be  as  it  were  all.  That,  also,  is  good 
which  is  laudable;  for  no  one  praises  ttat  which  is  not  good.  In  a 
similar  manner  that  is.  good  which  both  enemies  and  bad  men  praise. 
For  it  is  just  as  if  all  men  acknowledged  it  to  be  good,  if  it  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so  by  those  that  are  badly  affected.  Ft>r  because  it  is 
apparent,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  good^  just  as  those  ,are  bad  men 
whom  our  friends  blame;  and  those  are  good  men  whom  our  enemies 
do  not  blame.  Hence .  the  Corinthians  conceived  themselves  to  be 
Teviled  by  Simonides,  for  saying, 

^^  Ilion,  however,  does  not  Corinth  bhone." 

That  Irlcewise  is  good  which  is  preferred  by  some  wise  person,  or  some 
good  man  or  woman.  Thus  Minerva  prefeived  Ulysses,  Theseus  Hfden, 
the  goddesses  Paris,  and  Homer  Achilles.  And  in  short;  things  which 
are  the obgects  <rf  deliberate  choice  lare.good;  but  men  deliberately 
choose  to:jpevkam  Uie  tLtngs  we  have  mentioned,  and  such  as  arerevil 

':  Iliad,  2.  *  Iliad,  «. 

3  This  was  probably  said  of  those,  who  after  they  had  brought  a  vessel  full  of  water  from  a 

distant  fountain  home,  suffered  it  to  fidl  from  their  hands  and  to  be  brdcen  at  the  door  of  the 

house. 
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to  enemies,  and  good  to  friends.  Things  that  are  possible,  also,  are 
good ;  but  these  are  twofold,  viz.  such  as  may  be  done,  and  such  as 
may  be  easily  done ;  and  those  things  may  be  easily  done,  which  are 
unattended  with  pain,  or  which  may  be  eflfected  in  a  short  time.  For 
that  which  is  difficult  is  defined  either  by  pain,  or  by  length  of  time. 
Things,  likewise,  are  good  which  are  done  according  to  our  wish;  but 
we  wish  either  no  evil,  or  less  evil  than  good.  But  this  will  take  place, 
if  either  punishment  is  latent,  or  small.  Men,  also,  wish  to  possess 
good  which  is  their  own  property,  and  which  no  other  person  possesses. 
They,  likewise,  wish  to  possess  superfluities ;  for  thus  they  obtain  more 
honour.  And,  also,  things  adapted  to  themselves;  but  thiag^  oB  this 
kind  are  such  as  are  fit,  both  according  to  gejsus^  and  powea  Things^ 
likewise,  which  they  faney  they  sjre  defective  in,  ^re  the  objects,  of 
their  wish,  though  they  should  be  little  things;  For  they  no^  less 
deliberately  chwse  to  pepform  these.  Also,  things  which  may  be  easily 
effected ;  for  these  are  possible,  as  being  easy.  But  thM6  things  ace 
most  easily  e£Rected  which  all  men,  or  those  that  am  similar,  or  those 
that  are  inferior  have  performed  rightly  and  well.  Likewise,  those 
things'  with  which  friends  are  gratified,  or  which  are  odious*  tx>  ^^lemtes; 
Anrd  sucb  things  as  those  who  admire  them  deliberately  dime  to  do« 
Likewiscf,  tiaose""  things  in  which*  men  are  ingenioiis  and  espeit;  ftyr 
they  think  they  shall  easily  accomplish  them  with  rectitude.  AhOy 
those  things^  wliieh  no  bad  matt  will'  undertake;  ft>r  these  are  more 
laudable.  And  such*  things  as  are'  tiie  obrjefcts  of  desire  to  men ;  lb? 
these  are  not  only  delightful^  but  tliey  also  appear  to  be  more  e%ce\)eat. 
Men,  also,  especially  chui^e  to  do  thoie  things  to  which  they  are  most 
propense.  Thus,  for  instance,  victoiy  is*  the  object  of  choice  to*  i;h^ 
warrior ;- honour  to  thri  ambitious;  richear  tft  fthfe  covetons;  and  other 
characters  after  the  sfame  manner.  Concerning  the  good,  tl>erefoFe, 
and  the  advantageous,  credibility  may  from  these  things  be  dferived. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


BjpCAUSEy  howfever,  those  [who  counsel]  and  who  acknowledge  [the 
subjects  of  their  deliberation]  to  be  profitable,  are  frequently  dubious 
with  respect  to  that  which  is  more  profitable^  it  follows  that  we  should 
in  the  next  place  speak  concerning  the  greater  good,  and  the  morq 
profitable.  Let,  therefore,  that  which  exceeds  be  so  much  and  some- 
thing more ;  but  let  that  which  is  exceeded  be  that  which  is  inherent 
[in  the  thing  which  exceeds.]  And  that  which  is  greater,  indeed,  and 
more  is  always  referred  to  that  which  is  less;  but  the  great  and  the 
small,  and  the  much  and  the  few,  are  referred  to  tlie  magnitude  of 
many  things.  And  that  which ^ exceeds,  indeed,  is  the  great;  but  that 
which  is  deficient  4s  the  small;  and  in  a  s^ilar  manner  with  respect  t<i 
the  much  and  the  few« 

We  call  good,  therefore,  that  which  is  itself  eligible  for  its  own  sake^ 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  another ;  that  which  all  things  desire ;  that 
which  he  who  has  received  intellect  and  prudence  would  chuse ;  and 
that  which  is  effective  and  preservative,  or  to  which  things  of  this  kind 
are  consequent.  But  that  for  the  sake  of  which  [other  things  subsist] 
is  the  end;  and  the  end  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which  other  things 
subsist ;  but  that  is  good  to  any  individual  which  with  reference  to  him 
possesses  these  [definitions  of  universal  good.]  Hence,  it  is  necessary 
that  more  goods  sliould  be  a  greater  good  than  one  or  a  few  goods, 
when  the  one  good  or  the  few  are  co-enumerated ;  for  they  transcend; 
but  that  which  is  inherent  is  exceeded.  If,  also,  that  which  is  greatest 
£in  one  genus]  exceeds  that  which  is  ^eatest  [in  another,]  the  one 
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genus  will  also  exceed  the  other;   and  when  one  genus  exceeds  the 
other,  that  which  is  greatest  in  the  one,  will  also  exceed  that  which  is 
greatest  in  the  other.    Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  greatest  man  is  greater 
than  the  greatest  woman,  then  in  short  men  are  greater  than  women ; 
and  if  men  are  in  short  greater  than  women,  the  greatest  man  is 
greater  than  the  greatest  woman.     For  the  excesses  of  the  genera,  and 
of  the  greatest  things  in  the  genera  subsist  analogously.     When,  also, 
this  thing  is  consequent  to  that,  but  that  is  not  consequent  to  this  [the 
latter  is  a  greater  good.]     But  one  thing  is  consequent  to  another 
either  simultaneously,  or  successively,  or  potentially.     For  the  use  of 
the  consequent  is  inherent  in  the  use  of  the  antecedent ;  and  to  live  is, 
indeed,  simultaneously  consequent  to  the  being  well,  but  the  latter  is 
not  simultaneously  consequent  to  the  former.    And  scientific  knowledge 
is  posterior  to  discipline.     But  it  follows  potentially  that  if  a  man  be 
a  sacrilegious  person  he  may  commit  a  private  theft ;  for  he  who  robs 
a  temple  would  also  steal  private  property.    Of  two  things,  also,  which 
exceed  the  same  third,  that  which  more  exceeds  is  the  greater ;  for  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  exceed  the  other  by  that  greater  excess  by 
which  it  exceeds  the  third.    Those  things,  likewise,  are  greater  which 
are  effective  of  a  greater  good ;  for  by  this  the  efficient  cause  is  greater* 
And  in  a  similar  manner  that  of  which  the  efficient  is  greater,  is  also 
itself  gteatet.     For  if  that  which  is  salubrious  is  more  eligible  than  that 
which  is  pleasant,  and  is  a  greatet  good,  health  is  also  a  greater  good 
than  pleasure.     That,  likewise,  which  is  more  eligible  of  itself,  is  a 
greater  good  than  that  which  is  not  eligible  of  itself.    Thus,  for  in- 
stance, strength  is  a  greaiter  good  than  the  salubrious ;  for  the  latter 
is  not  desirable  for  its  Own  sake,  but  the  former  is,  which  is  the 
•characteristic  of  good.     If,  also,  one  thing  is  the  end,  but  the  other  is 
not,  [the  former  is  the  greater  good.]     For  the  latter  subsists  for  the 
sake  of  another,  but  the  former  for  the  sake  of  itself;  as,  for  instance, 
to  be  exercised  is  for  the  sake  of  the  good  condition  of  the  body.  That, 
likewise,  which  is  in  a  less  degree  indigent  of  another,  or  of  other 
things  [is  a  greater  good  ;]  for  it  is  more  sufficient  to  itself.     But  that 
is  in  a  less  degree  indigent  which  requires  fewer  things,  or  such  as  are 
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more  easily  procured.    When»  likewise,  this  thing  cannot  subsist  witlx^ 

out  that,  or  it  is  not  possible  it  can  be  generated  without  it,  but  that 

can  subsist  without  this,  [then  the  latter  is  a  greater  good  than  the 

former;  foritb  more  sufficient  to  itself;]  because  that  which  is  not 

indigent  of  another  is  more  self-sufficient ;   so  that  it  is  evidently  a 

greater  good.    This  is  also  the  case,  for  the  same  reason^  if  one  thing 

is  a  principle,  but  another  ia. not;,  and  if  one  thing  is  a  cause,  but 

another  is  not.     For  without  cause  and  principle  it  is  impossible  for  a 

thing  to  be,    Dr  to  be  generated*     When,   likewise,  two  things  are 

principles,  that  which  proceeds,  from  the  greater  principle  is  greater ; 

and  also  when  there  are  two  causes,  that  is  the  greater  which  proceeds 

from  the  greater  cause.    And  vice. versa,  when  there  are  two  principles, 

the  principle  of  the  greater  thing  is  greater ;  and  when  there  are  two 

causes,  the  cause  of  the  greater  thing  is  greater.     From  what  has  been 

said,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  in  both  ways  a  thing  may  appear  to 

be  greater*    For  if  this  thing  is  a  principle,  but  th^^t  is  not,  this  thing 

will  appear  to  be  greater  than  that.    Andy  also,  if  this  thing  is  not  a 

principle,  [i.  e.  if  it  is  the  eodJ  but  that  is  a  principle ;  for  the  end  19 

greater,  apd  is  not  a  principle;  as  Leqdames  when  he  accused  Callis* 

tratus,  said,  that  he  who  advised.  4id  :a  greater;  injury  than  he  who 

peiforpied  the  deed;  for  i<;  wo^lf}  n4>thi^ve.b4eA  done  had  it  not  been 

advised.     But,  again,  accusing .Chabria^,  he  said  that  he. who  did  the 

deed  acted  more  ui\justly  than,  he  who  advised  it;  for  it  would  not 

have  been  done,  unless  there  had  been  one  who  did  it%     For  nien  give 

advice  to  others  for  the  ftake  of  this,  yi«^  that  they  may  act.    Th^t 

which  is  more  rare,  also,. (appears,  to  be  a  greater  good]  than  that 

which  is  found  in  abundance ;  a9,  for  instance,  gold  tlian  iron,  though 

it  is.  l^^s  useful.   For  the  posseseion  of  it  is  greater  because  it  is  obtained 

with  more  difficulty.    After  another  manner,  however,  the  plentiful  is 

a  greater  good  than  the  rare,  because  the  use  of  it  surpasses  [the  use 

of  the  rare,]     For  that  which  is  freqqently,  surpasses  that  which,  is 

rarely  found ;  whence  it  is  said  [by  Pindar,] 

'<  Water  is  the  best  «i£  things.'' 

And 
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Aud^  in  short,  that  which  is  procured  with  more  difficulty  [is  a  greater 
good]  than  that  which  is  procured  with  facility;  for  it  is  more  rare. 
After  another  manner,  however,  that  which  is  procured  with  !&cility 
[is* a  greater  good]  than  that  which  is  procured  with  mcNPe  difficulty; 
for  it  subsists  as  we  wish  it  should.  That,  also,  is  greater,  the  contrary 
to  which  is  greater.  And,  likewise,  that  of  which  the  prtvatidn  is 
greater.  Virtue,  likewise,  »  greater  than  what  is  not  Virtue,  and  vice 
than  what  is  not  vice> ;  for  the  former  are  ends,  but  t!he  latter  are  not* 
Those  things  also  are  greater,  the  works  of  which  afe  more  beautiful, 
or  more  base ;  and  of  those  things  of  which  the  virtues  and  the  vices 
are  greater,  the  works  also  are  greater ;  since  such  as  is  the  subsistence 
of  causes  and  principles,  such  also  is  the  subsistence  of  eventi ;  and 
such  as  is  the  subsistence  of  events,  such  also  is  the  subsistence  of 
causes  ancl  principles.  Those  things,  likewiise,  are  greater,  the  excess 
of  which  is  more  eligible  or  more  beautif\il.'  Thus,  for  instance,  to' see 
accurately  is  more  eligible  than  to  smell  [accurately] ;  for  the  sight  H 
more  eligible  than  the  smell.  To  be  a  lover  of  friehdi^ip,  also,  is 
better  than  to  be  a  lover  of  riches ;  s6  that  to  be  a  lover  6f  friends  is 
more  beautiful  than  to  be  a;  lover  of  wealth.  And  bn  the  contrary,  the 
excesses  of  better  things  ate  better;  and  of  more  beatitiful  things  more 
beautiful.  This  is  also  the  case  with  those  thing^  of  which  the  desires 
are  more  beautiful  6t  betteh  For  of  greater  thiftgs  there  are  greater 
appetitioQS ;  and  the  desires  of  more  beautiful  and  better  things,  are 
for  the  same  reason  better  and  more  beautifhl.  Those  things,  likewise, 
of  which  the  sciendes  are  more  beautiful  or  "more  worthy,  are  them* 
selves  more  beautiful  and  more  worthy.  For  such  as  is  the  subsistence 
of  science,  such  also  is  the  subsistence  of  th^t  which  is  true.  But 
each  science  is  employed  about  its  proper  subject;  and  for  the  same 
reasons  tlie  scifences  of  more  worthy  and  more  beautiful  things  have  an 
analogous  subsistence.  That,  likewise,  which  either  all,  or  many,  or 
most  prudent  persons,  or  the  most  excellent  characters  have  judged  or 

>  By  whal  ii  not  virtue,  and  what  u  not  vice,  Aristotle  means^  tbe  disposition  to  the  perfod 
habit  of  virtue  or  vice  $  such  for  instance,  as  contifunu  and  mconiinence,  which  are  dispositions 
to  temperance  and  intemperance^  which  are  ends. 
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do  judge  to  be  good  or  greater,  necessarily  thus  subsists,  or  simply,  or 
so  far  as  they  judge  according  to  prudence.  This,  also,  is  common  to 
other  things.  For  every  thing  is  such  according  to  substance,  quantity 
and  quality^  as  science  and  prudence  ass^t  it  to  be.  This  principle, 
however,  we  apply  to  good ;  for  good  is  defined  to  be  that,  which  every 
thing  that  possesses  prudence  would  chuse*  It  is  evident^  therefore^ 
that  that  thing  is  a  greater  good  which  prudence  says  is  more  good. 
^  That,  likewise,  which  is  inherent  in  better  things^  either  simply,  or  so 
far  as  they  are  better  [is  a  greater  good ;]  as,  for  instance,  fortitude 
than  strength.  This  is  also  the  case  with  that  which  a  better  man 
would  chuse,  either  simply,  or  so  far  as  he  is  better;  such  for  instance, 
as  to  be  injured  rather  than  to  injure ;  for  this  a  more  just  man  would 
chuse.  That  which  is  more  delightful,  likewise,  [is  a  greater  good] 
than  that  which  is  less  delightful.  For  all  beings  pursue  pleasure,  and 
for  the  sake  of  it  desire  to  be  delighted.  For  these  are  the  things  by 
which  good  and  the  end  are  defined.  But  the  more  difiicult  is  both 
that  which  is  less  painful,  and  that  which  is  for  a  longer  time  pleasant. 
That  which  is  more  beautiful,  also,  [is  a  greater  good]  than  that  which 
is  less  beautiful.  For  the  beautiful  is  either  the  delightful^  or  that 
which  is  of  itself  eligible.  Such  things,  aJso^  as  men  wish  to  be  in  a 
greater  degree  causes  to  themselves  or  thqir  friends,  are  greater  goods. 
This  is  likewise  the  case  with  things  that  endure  for  a  longer,  than  with 
those  that  endure  for  a  shorter  time ;  and  with  things  that  are  more 
than  with  those  that  are  less  stable.  For  the  use  of  the  former  exceeds 
in  time ;  but  of  the  latter  in  the  wilL  For  we  in  a  greater  degree  use 
that  which  is  stable  according  to  our  will.  Such  things,  also,  as  follow 
from  co-ordinate  and  similar  cases  [are  greater  goods.]  Thus,  if  an 
action  which  is  accomplished  with  fortitude,  is  better  and  more  eligible 
than  that  which  is  efiected  by  temperance,  fortitude  also  is  more 
eligible  than  temperance,  and  to  be  brave  than  to  be  temperate. 
That,  likewise,  which  all  men  chuse  is  a  greater  good  than  that  which 
all  men  do  not  chuse.  And  that  which  is  chosen  by  many  than  that 
which  is  chosen  by  a  few.  For  good  was  defined  to  be  that  which  all 
beings  desire;  so  that  what  is  more  the  object  of  desire  will  be  a 

greater 
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greater  good.  That,  likewise,  [is  a  greats  good,]  whicli  is  admitted 
to  be  so  by  those  who  controvert  [what  good  is,]  or  which  enemies,  or 
judges,  or  the  skilful  acknowledge  to  be  so.  For  that  which  enemies 
admit,  is  just  as  if  all  men  admitted,  and  that  which  the  latter  admit, 
is  equivalent  to  what  is  granted  by  men  excelling  in  power  and  know* 
ledge.  And  at  one  time,  indeed,  that  is  a  greater  good  of  which  all 
participate ;  for  it  is  disgraceful  not  to  participate  it ;  but  at  another 
time,  that  of  which  no  one,  or  of  whkh  a  few  participate ;  for  it  is  ' 
more  rare.  Things,  likewise,  which  are  more  laudable  are  greater 
goods ;  for  they  are  better.  And  in  a  similar  manner  those  things  of 
which  the  honours  are  greater ;  for  honour  is  as  it  were  a  certain  dig« 
nity.  This  is  also  the  case  with  those  things  of  which  the  punishments 
are  greater.  And  likewise  with  those  things  which  are  greater,  than 
such  as  are  acknowledged  or  appear  to  be  great.  The  same  things, 
also,  when  divided  into  parts  appear  to  be  greater ;  for  the  transcend- 
ency of  many  things  becomes  apparent.  Hence,  the  poet  says,  that 
Meleager  was  persuaded  [by  his  wife]  to  rise  to  battle  [by  enumerating 
the  evils  which  happen  from  a  captured  city.] 

She  paints  the  horrors  of  a  conquered  town. 

The  heroes  slain,  the  palaces  o'erthrown^ 

The  tnatfons  tavish'd,  the  whole  race  enskf'd*. 

This  is  also  the  case  with  composition  and  exaggeration,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Epicharmus ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  in  division.  For 
composition  shows  an  abundant  exicess,  and  appears  to  be  the  principle 
and  cause  of  great  things.  Because,  however,  that  which  is  more 
difficult  and  rare  is  greater,  occasions,  also,  and  ages,  and  places,  and 
times,  and  powers  produce  great  things^  For  if  [any  one  performs  a 
deed]  beyond  his  pow^r,  and  beyond  his  age,  and  those  that  resemble 
him,  or  if  in  this  way,  or  in  this  place,  or  at  that  time,  it  will  have  the 
magnitude  of  things  beautiful,  good  and  just,  and  of  the  contraries  to 

'  niad,  0,  V.  fiSSj  kc    The  translation  by  ^ope. 

these 
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these.  Whencey  aho^  the  ^^pigram  <m  him  mho  conquered  in  the 
Olympic  games. 

t  Som5  dme  afo  iQ  Tu^  waa  ny  triuk» 
Witlx  ^  rough  sack  oa  both  my  thoulderi  iaidy. 
From  Argos  to  Tegea  still  I  trudg^d^ 
To  sell  my  fistii  till  victor  here  adjadg'd. 

And  Iphicrates  passes  an  encomium  on  himself  by  saying^. 

From  whence  came  these  ? 

That)  likewise,  which  is  spontaneous,  or  springs  from  itself,  is  greater 
than  that  which  is  adscititious;  for  it  is  more  difficult,,  whence  alsa  th(^ 
poet  says, 

Self^taiight  am  !■: 

And  also  the  greatest  part  of  a  great  thing.  Tlius,  for  instance,  Fericles^ 
in  a  funeral  oration  says,  "  That  youth  being  taken  away  from  a  city,, 
is  just  as  if  spring  were  taken  away  from  the  year.''  Those  things,  like* 
wise,  are  greater  which  are  useful  itk  a  greater  neceifsity ;  such  as  things 
in  old  age  and  disease. '  This  is  also  the  case  with  that  of  two  things, 
which  is  nearer  to  the  end.  That,  likewise,  which  is  good  to  a  certain, 
thibg,  is  a  greater  good  than  that  whi<ih  being  good  simply  is  not  good 
16  it.  And  also  the  possible  than  the  impossible.  For  the  former  is^ 
good  to  a  thing  itself,  but  the  latter  is  not.  The  goods,  also,  which 
are  in  the  end  of  life  [are  greater  than  others  ;1  for  those  things  are  in 
a  greater  degree  ends  which  are  near  to  the  end^  Things,  likewise, 
which  pertain  to  truth  are  a  greater  good  than  things  which  pertain  to 
opinion.  But  the  definition  of  that  which  pertains  to  opinion  is  that 
vphich  if  it  were  latefit  no  one,  would  chme.    Whence,  also,  it  would  seem^ 

*  These  are  the  words  of  Pfaemius  in  Odyss.  82* 
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that  it  is  more  eligible  to  be  benefitted  than  to  benefit ;  for  the  former 
would  be  chosen  though  it  should  be  latent ;  but  to  benefit  latently 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  thing  that  would  be  chosen.  Those  things,  like* 
wise,  are  greater  goods  which  we  rather  wish  to  be  than  to  seem  to  be; 
for  they  pertain  more  to  truth.  Hence,  also,  [the  sophists  *]  say  that 
justice  is  a  small  thing,  because  it  is  more  eligible  to  seem  to  be  than 
to  be  just;  but  it  is  not  so  with  health.  That,  also,  is  a  greater  good 
which  is  more  useful  for  many  purposes;  as,  for  instance,  that  which 
is  more  useful  to  life,  to  living  well,  to  pleasure,  and  to  the  perform- 
ance of  beautiful  actions.  Hence,  riches  and  health  appear  [to  the 
vulgar}  to  be  the  greatest  of  things;  for  these  contain  all  the  above- 
mentioned  particulars*  That  also  is  a  greater  good  which  is  more  free 
from  molestation,  and  is  attended  with  pleasiire ;  for  in  this  case  tliere 
are  moire  goods  than  one;  so  that  the  good  is  both  pleasure  and  a 
privation  of  pain.  That,  likewise,  of  two  things  is  the  greater  good, 
which  being  added  to  the  same  thing  renders  the  whole  a  greater  good. 
And  those  things  which  wbeo  present  are  not  latent,  ane  greater  goods 
than  those  whiich  are  latent;  for  the  former  tend  to  truth*  Hence,  to 
be  rich  will  be  considered  as  a  greater  good  than  to  stem.  1i>  be  rich.' 
That  also  which  is  loirely  is  a  greater  good ;  and  which  4mi  some  liiings^ 
indeed,  is  lovely  when  possessed  alone;  but  to  others  when  poasesseil^ 
in  oofljimction  with  other  Xhiufful^  Hence,  the  punishment  is  no^  cqoal 
to  deprive  him  of  an  eye; who  has  but  one/ eye,  and  him  that  has  two- 
eyes;  for  the  former  is  deprived  of  that  which  is  dear  to  hinu  And 
thus  we  have  nearly  shown  from  what  founs  it  is  necessary  to .  derive 
credibility  in  exhorting  and. dissuading.    . 

?  Af  Thra^yma^ttS  lA  tho  RiepuWic  of  Plato. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


The  greatest,  however,  and  most  powerful  of  all  things,  in  order  to 
the  ability  of  persuading  and  counselling  well  is  to  assume  all  polities, 
and  the  manners  and  legal  institutes  of  each,  and  to  distinguish  what 
is  advantageous  to  them.  For  all  men  are  persuaded  by  that  which  is 
advantageous ;  and  that  is  advantageous  which  preserves  the  polity. 
Farther  still,  the  enunciation  of  him  who  possesses  the  supreme  power, 
possesses  the  principal  authority.  But  dominion  is  divided  according 
to  polities.  For  as  many  polities  as  there  are,  so  many  forms  also  are 
there  of  dominion. 

There  are,  however,  four  polities,  a  democracy,  an  oligarchy,  ab 
aristocracy,  and  a  monarchy;  so  that  the  supreme  power  and  that 
which  judges,  will  be  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  these%  But  a  demo^ 
cracy,  indeed,  is  a  polity  in  which  the  magistrates  are  distributed  by 
lot.  .  An  oligarchy  is  a  polity  [in  which  the  magistracy  is  distributed 
to  the  rich  alone,]  and  therefore  is  distributed  according  to  estates. 
An  aristocracy  is  a  polity  in  which  magistrates  are  chosen  according 
to  their  erudition ;  but  by  erudition  I  mean  that  discipline  which  is 
appointed  by  the  law.  For  those  who  persevere  in  legal  institutes, 
govern  in  an  aristocracy.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  these  should 
appear  to  be  the  best  of  men.  But  a  monarchy  is,  as  the  name 
indicates,  a  polity  in  which  one  person  has  the  supreme  authority. 
And  of  this  polity,  that  which  is  conducted  according  to  a  certain 
order  is  a  kingdom ;  but  that  which  is  indefinite  is  a  tyranny. 

It  is  also  requisite  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  end  of  each  polity;  for 
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those  things  are  chosen  [in  each]  which  pertain  to  the  end.  And  the 
end,  indeed,  of  a  democracy  is  liberty ;  of  an  oligarchy  wealth ;  of 
an  aristocracy,  whatever  pertains  to  erudition  and  legal  institutes;  and 
of  a  tyranny  safe-guard. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those  customs,  legal  institutes,  and 
things  advantageous  which  pertain  to  the  end,  must  be  distinguished, 
if  the  chmce  [of  the  several  polities]  is  directed  to  this. 

Since,  however,  credibility  is  not  only  produced  through  a  demon- 
strative oration,  but  also  through  that  which  is  ethical ;  (for  we  believe 
the  speaker  because  he  appears  to  be  a  person  of  a  certain  description, 
viz.  if  he  appears  to  be  worthy,  or  benevolent,  or  both  these) — this 
being  the  case,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should  possess  a  knowledge  of 
the  manners  of  each  of  the  polities.  For  it  is  necessary  that  the  0 
manners  of  each  should  be  most  persuasive  with  reference  to  each. 
But  these  manners  maybe  obtained  through  the  same  things.  For 
manners  become  apparent  from  deliberate  choice;  but  deliberate 
choice  is  referred  to  the  end.  What  the  particulars  therefore  are,  to 
which  the  attention  of  those  who  exhort  should  be  directed,  as  future 
or  present;  and  from  what'  forms  credibility  about  that  which  is 
advantageous  must  be  derived ;  and  farther  still,  concerning  the 
manners  and  legal  institutes  of  polities;  and  through  what  things  and. 
how  we  may  abound  [with  arguments,]— all  these  have  been  unfolded 
by  us  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  the  present  purpose.  For  these 
pai^iculars  will  be  accurately  discussed  in  the  Politics. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


After  these  things  let  us  speak  concerning  virtue  and  vice,  and  the 
beautiful  in  conduct  and  the  base;  for  to  these  the  intention  of  those 
who  praise  and  blame  is  directed.  For  it  will  happen  that  at  the  same 
time  we  speak  about  these,  those  things  also  will  become  manifest  from 
which  our  moral  character  is  formed,  which  is  the  second  thing  that 
produces  credibility.  For  we  may  be  ab^  to  gain  the  credit  of  being 
virtuous  ourselyes,  and  cause  another  person  ta  do  the  same,  fiom  the 
same  things.  Since,  however,  it  frequently  happens  that  without  being 
serious^  and  also  seriously,  we  praise  not  only  man  or  God,  but  als^cx 
inanimate  things,  and  any  animal  that  may  occui } — this  being  the  case,, 
propositions  also  respecting  these  must  be  assumed  after  the  same 
manner;  so  that  we  must  also  speak  concerning  these,  so  far  as  is 
requisite  for  the  sake  of  example. 

The  beautiful  in  conduct,  therefore,  is  that  which  being  eligible  of 
itself  is  laudable ;  or  which  being  good  is  delightful  because  it  is  good.. 
But  if  the  beautiful  in  conduct  is  this,  it  is  necessary  that  virtue  should 
be  beautiful ;  for  being  good  it  is  laudable.  Virtue,  hawevec,  is  indeed 
a  power,  as  it  appears,  of  imparting  and  preserving  good  t  and  a  power 
of  procuring  many  and  great  benefits,  and  of  imparting  all  things 
about  all.  But  the  parts  of  virtue  are,  justice,  fortitude,  temperance,, 
magnificence,  magnanimity,  liberality,  mildness,  prudence,  wisdom.. 
It  is  however  necessary,  that  those  virtues  should  be  the  greatest  which 
are  most  useful  to  others,  since  virtue  is  a  beneficent  power.  Hence, 
just  aud  brave  men  are  especially  honoured  ;.  for  fortitude  is  useful  in 
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war,'  and  justice  in  peace.  The  next  to  these  is  liberality.  For  thfe 
liberal  freely  bestow  their  property,  and  do  not  contend  about  money, 
of  which  others  are  so  eminently  desirous.  But  justice,  indeed,  is  a 
virtue  through  which  every  one  legally  possesses  what  is  his  own ;  and 
injustice  is  that  through  which  a  man  possesses  the  property  of  others, 
contrary  to  law.  Fortitude  is  that  virtue  through  which  men  perform 
beautiful  deeds  in  dangerous  circumstances,  in  such  a  manner'  as  the 
law  commands,  and  those  who  possess  this  virtue  are  subservient  to  tlie 
law;  but  timidity  is  the  contrary  to  this.  Temperance  is  a  virtue 
through  which  men  are  disposed  towards  pleasures  in  such  a  way  as 
the  law  commands ;  but  intemperance  is  the  contrary.  Liberality  is 
the  beneficent  use  of  money ;  but  illiberality  is  the  contrary.  Magna- 
nimity is  a  virtue  which  is  effective  of  great  benefits ;  but  pusillanimity 
is  the  contrary.  Magnificence  is  a  virtue  eflfective  of  magnitude  in 
expense ;  but  pusillanimity  and  indecorous  parsimony  are  the  contrary. 
Prudence  is  the  virtue  of  the  reasoning  power,  according  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  give  good  counsel  respcicting  the  above-mentioned  good  and 
evil  pertaining  to  felicity.  And  thus  we  have  spbken  sufficiently  at 
present  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  parts  of  them; 

With  respect  to  other  things,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  [which 
among  them  are  beautiful  or  base.]  For  it  is  evident  that  such  thing* 
as  are  effective  of  virtue  must  necessarily  be  beautiflil ;  since  they 
pertain  to  virtue;  and  also  those  things  which  proceed  from  virtue; 
But  things  of  this  kind  afe  the  indignations  arid  works  of  virtue.  Since, 
however,  the  indications,  and  such  things  as  are  the  works  or  passions^ 
of  virtue,  are  beautiful,  it  is  necessary  that  such  things  as  are  the 
works  of  fortitude,  or  are  indications  of  it,  pr  are  bravely  accomplished 
should  be  beautiful.  This  must  also  be  the  case  with  just  things,  and 
with  works  which  are  justly  performed;  but  not  with  the  passions  of 
them.  For  in  this  alone  of 'the  virtues,  that  which  is  justly  done  is  not 
always  beautiful ;  but  in  being  punished,  it  is  more  base  to  be  punished 

'  By  the  passions  of  viitue,  Aristotle  means  the  effects  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  them, 

x>n  others.    Thus  the  effect  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  justice  on  another  person,  is  tbt  passion 

of  justice. 
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justly,  than  to  be  punished  unjustly*  And  in  a  similar  manner  with 
respect  to  the  other  virtues.  Those  things,  also  of  which  the  reward  is 
honour  are  beautiful ;  and  likewise  those  things  of  Which  honour  more 
than  riches  is  the  reward.  And  such  eligible  things  as  a  man  performs 
not  for  his  own  sake.  Likewise  such  things  as  are  simply  good,  such 
as  what  a  man  performs  for  his  country,  neglecting  his  own  interest. 
Also  things  which  are  naturally  good ;  and  such  things  as  are  good, 
but  not  to  their  possessor.  For  things  which  are  good  to  their  pos- 
sessor,, are  performed  for  his  sake  [alone.]  This  is  likewise  the  case 
with  such  things  as  are  more  present  with  the  dead  than  with  the 
living.  For  those  things  which  are  present  with  a  man  when  living,  . 
have  in  a  greater  degree  a  subsistence  for  his  sake.  And  also  with 
such  works  as  are  performed  for  the  sake  of  other  things;  for  they  have 
less  of  a  subsistence  for  the  sake  of  him  who  performs  them.  This 
likewise,  is  the  case  with  such  deeds  as  are  well  performed  with  respect 
to  others,  and  not  with  respect  to  him  who  performs  them,  and  also 
with  respect  to  benefactors;  for  this  is  just.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
benefits  [conferred  on  others ;]  for  they  are  not  attended  with  private 
advantage.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  contraries  to  those  things  of 
which  we  are  ashamed.  For  those  who  say  or  do,  or  are  about  to 
commit  base  actions  are  ashamed,  as  in  the  verses  of  Sappho  when 
Alcoeus  said  to  her^ 


Sappho  replied. 


Something  I  mA  to  say,  but  shime  preveau. 


If  good  and  uprigbt  actions  you  deslr^ 
And  your  tongue  meditates  no  ill  to  speak, 
Tour  eyes  will  never  be  sofius'd  with  shame. 
But  freely  you  wiU  what  is  just  reveal.  . 


This  is  likewise  the  case  with  things  about  which  men  fearlessly  con- 
tend ;  for  men  are  aflected  in  this  manner  about  things  which  tend  to 
glory.    The  virtues,  also,  and  the  works  of  things  which  are  naturally 
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more  worthy,  are  beautiful  j  as,  for  instance,  the  virtues  and  works  of 
man  than  those  of  woman.    This  is  likewise  the  case  with  those  things 
which  procure  more  pleasure  to  others  than  to  their  possessor;  on 
which  account  the  just  and  justice  are  beautiful.     It  is  also  beautiful 
to  take  vengeance  on  enemies  rather  than  to  be  reconciled  to  them. 
For  retribution  is  just ;  but  the  just  is  beautiful ;  and  it  is  the.  province 
of  a  brave  man  not  to  be  vanquished.     Victory,  likewise,  and  honour 
are  among  the  number  of  things  beautiful ;  for  they  are  eligible  though 
they  should   be   unattended    with '  advantage,    and   they  evince   the 
transcendency  of  virtue.     Public  celebrations,  also,  of  the  memory  of, 
any  one  are  beautiful;  and  the  greater  they  are  the  more  beautiful.' 
This  is  likewise  the  case  with  commemorations  of  the  dead ;  and  also 
with  those  things  which  are  attended  with  honour.    Things  too  which 
possess  a  certain  excellence,  and  belong  to  one  person  alone  are  more 
beautiful ;  for  they  are  more  worthy  of  being  remembered.    This  is  ^ 
likewise  the  case  with  possessions  that  are  unfruitful ;  for  they  are  more 
liberal.    Things,  also,  which  are  the  peculiar  property  of  individuals 
are  more  beautiful ;  and  likewise  such  things  as.  are  indications  of  what 
is  laudable  among  those  with  whom  w«  inhabit.     Thus  for  instance,  in 
Lacedaemon  it  is  beautiful  to  wear  long  hair;  for  it  is  a  sign  of  liberty. 
For  it  is  not  easy  for  him  who  wears  long  hair  to  do  any  servile  work^^.  - 
It  is  also  beautiful  not  to  exercise  any  illiberal  art;  for  it  is- the  province 
of  a  freeman  not  to  live  subservient  to  another  person. 

Things  also  which  are  allied  to  the  beautiful  are  to  be  assumed  2,  as 
being  the  same  with  them,  both  with  respect  to  praise  and  blame ;  as 
if  for  instance,  we  should  call  a  cautious  and  animated  person,  timid 
and  insidious ;  a  stupid,  a  good  man ;  and  one  wha  is  insensible  in  the 
endurance  of  injuries,  a  mild  man.  And  after  this  manner  we  should 
always  proceed  from  things  which  are  consequent  to  that  which  is 
best ;  so  as  to  call  him  who  is  wrathful  and  furious,  simple ;  and  him 

■  Because  his  long  hair  would  be  an  impediment  to  servile  offices. 

>  For  the  purpose  of  praising  and  blaming,  we  may  not  only  use  propositions,  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  something  is  truly  beautiful  or  base,  but  also  other  places  which  have  the  power  of 
causing  a  certain  appearance  of  beautiful  or  base  condtict. 
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who  is  arrogant^  magnificent  and  venerable.  We  may  also  praise  thos6 
who  err  through  excess,  as  if  they  were  virtuous*  Thus,  for  instance, 
we  may  call  an  audacious,  a  brave  man ;  and  a  prodigal,  a  liberal 
man.  For  they  will  appear  to  be  so  to  the  multitude;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  paralogism  will  be  made  from  cause.  For  if  any  one  is  pre- 
pared to  encounter  danger  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  he  will 
much  more  seem  to  be  so  prepared  where  it  is  beautiful  to  encounter 
it.  And  he  who  is  profuse  to  any  casual  persons,  will  appear  to  be 
much  more  so  to  his  friends ;  for  to  benefit  all  men  is  the  excess  of  virtue. 
It  is  likewise  requisite  to  consider  by  whom  any  one  is  praised ;  for  as 
Socrates  said,  it  is  not  difficult  to  praise  the  Athenians  among  the 
Athenians.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  speak  of  that  which  is  honour* 
able  among  the  several  nations,  as  of  a  thing  which  actually  exists ;  as 
for  instance,  among  the  Scythians  or  Lacedaemonians,  or  the  philoso- 
phers. And  in  short  it  is  requisite  to  refer  that  which  is  honourable  to 
the  beautiful  in  conduct ;  since  it  appears  to  approximate  to  it.  This 
is  also  the  case  with  such  things  as  subsist  according  to  fitness ;  as  if 
the  deeds  of  a  man  are  worthy  of  his  ancestors,  and  of  the  deeds  which 
he  has  already  performed.  For  to  make  an  addition  to  the  honour 
already  acquired,  contributes  to  felicity,  and  is  beautiful.  This  like* 
wise  will  be  the  case,  if  besides  what  is  becoming,  a  man  conducts 
himself  with  a  view  to  what  is  better  and  more  beautiful ;  as  if  being 
prosperous  he  is  indeed  moderate  $  but  in  adversity,  he  is  magnani« 
mous ;  or  is  better  and  more  affable,  the  more  dignified  his  situation  in 
life  becomes.     And  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  that  saying  of  Iphicrates, 

Some  time  ago  so  Tiilgw  was  my  trade, 
With  a  rough  sack  on  both  my  shoulders  laid. 

And  also  that  [inscription]  of  Simonldesi  ^*  A  woman  whose  father  and 
husband  were  the  brothers  of  tytants/* 

But  since  praise  is  derived  from  actions;  and  the  peculiarity  of  a 
worthy  man  is  to  act  from  deliberate  choice,  we  must  endeavour  to 
show  that  he  who  acts>  acts  from  deliberate  choice.    And  for  this 
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purpose  it  is  useful  to  render  it  apparent  that  a  man  has  frequently 
thua  acted.  Hence,  also,  casualties,  and  events  which  result  from 
fortune^  must  be  assumed  as  pertaining  to  deliberate  choice.  For  if 
many  and  similar  things  are  adduced,  it  appears  to  be  an  indication  of 
virtue  and  deliberate  choice.  But  praise  is  an  oration  exhibiting  the 
magnitude  of  virtue.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  evince  that  actions 
^re  thinga  of  this  kind  [viz.  that  they  proceed  from  great  virtue.]  An 
encomium,  however,  pertains  to  deeds;  but  those  things  which  sur« 
round  him  who  is  praised,  pertain  to  credibility ;  such  as  nobility  and 
education.  For  it  is  likely  that  a  good  man  will  be  the  oBspring  of 
good  parents^  and  that  he  who  is  thus  educated  will  bC:  a  man  of  this 
kind«  Hence»  we  celebrate  those  who  act  well;  but  deeds  are  the 
indications  of  habit ;  since  we  also  praise  him  that  has  not  acted,  if  we 
believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  this  kind.  The  predication,  however,  of 
beatitude  and  felicity,  do  not  differ  from  each  other,  but  they  are  not 
the  same  with  praise  and  encomium;  but  as  felicity  comprehends 
virtue,  so  the  predication  of  felicity  comprehends  these. 

Praise,  however,  and  counsel  have  a  common  form.  For  those 
things  which  you  may  propound  in  giving  counsel,  these  by  transpos- 
ing the  diction  will  become  encomiums.  When  therefore  we  know 
what  we  have  to  do,  and  what  kind  of  a  person  a  man  ought  to  be^ 
then  it  is  necessary  adducing  these  as  precepts  to  transpose  and  convert 
the  diction ;  such  for  instance,  as  that  it  is  not  proper  a  man  should 
conceive  magnificently  of  himself  on  account  of  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
but  on  account  of  those  things  which  he  possesses  from  himself.  And 
thus  indeed  what  is  said,  will  have  the  force  of  a  precept.  But  the 
following  will  hare  the  force  of  praise.  He  conceived  magnificently  of 
himseUV  not  on  account  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  but  of  those  procured 
by  himself.  Hence,  when  you  praise  see  what  it  is  that  you  propound, 
and  when  you  propound,  see  what  it  is  you  praise.  The  diction,  how- 
ever^ will  necessarily  be  opposite,  when  that  which  impedes,  and  that 
which  does  not  impede  are  transposed. 

Frequently,  also^  many  of  those  things  may  be  used,  which  have  an 
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amplifying  power;  as  whether  a  man  acted  alone,  ot  first,  or  with  a 
few,  or  whether  he  were  the  principal  person  in  the  action.  For  all 
these  are  beautiful*  Praise  likewise  is  increased  from  the  consideration 
of  times  and  seasons.  For  these  have  nothing  in  addition  to  what  is  fit« 
This  is  also  the  case  with  the  consideration  if  a  maa  has  done  a  thing 
rightly ;  for  this  will  be  considered  as  a  great  thing,  and  not  originating 
from  fortune,  but  from  himself.  It  likewise  pertains  to  praise,  if  those 
things  which  excite  men  [to  virtue]  and  cause  them  to  be  honoured, 
were  invented  and  prepared  by  him  [whom  we  praise;]  and  upon  whom 
the  first  encomium  was  made.  Thus  for  instance,  it  happened  to 
Hippolochus  to  have  the  first  encomium,  and  to  Harmodius,  and 
to  Aristogiton  to  have  their  statues  placed  in  the  forum.  The  like 
method  also  must  be  observed  in  amplifying  the  contrary  to  praise. 
When,  likewise,  you  do  not  find  in  him  whom  you  praise  an  abundance 
of  things  worthy  of  applause,  compare  him  with  others,  which  Isocrates 
did  from  his  <;ustom  of  writing  delaraatory  orations.  But  it  is  requisite 
to  compare  him  whom  you  praise  with  renowned  men ;  for  the  oration 
has  an  amplifying  power  and  is  beautiful,  if  he  is  found  to  be  better 
than  worthy  men.  Amplification,  however,  deservedly  falls  upon 
praise;  for  it  consists  in  transcendency;  and  transcendency  is  among 
the  number  of  things  beautiful.  Hence,  if  you  cannot  compare  him 
with  renowned  persons,  yet  it  is  requisite  to  compare  him  with  others, 
[that  are  not  renowned,]  since  transcendency  seems  to  indicate  virtue. 
In  short,  of  those  fdrms  which  are  common  to  all  orations,  amplification, 
indeed,  is  most  adapted  to  the  demonstrative  genus.  For  it  assumes 
actions  which  are  acknowledged,  so  that  it  only  remains  to  add  to  them 
magnitude  and  beauty.  But  examples  are  most  adapted  to  the  delibe*> 
rative  genus,  or  that  which  consists  in  giving  counsel.  For  we  form  a 
judgement  by  predicting  future  from  past  events^  And  enthymemes 
are  most  adapted  to  the  judicial  genus.  For  the  fact  [which  is  the 
subject  of  judicial  discussion,]  especially  receives  cause  and  demon- 
stration, on  account  of  its  obscurity.  And  thus  we  have  shown  from 
what  forms  nearly  all  praise  and  blame  are  derived,  to  what  we  ought 
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to  look  io  praising  and  blanaing,  and  from  what  particulars  encomiittie 
and  opprobriums  are  produced.  For  these  things  being  known,  the 
contraries  to  these  are  apparent;  since  blanie  con8i»t8  foom  the  con- 
traries [to  praise  and  encoroiuoi.] 


CHAPTER  X. 


In  the  next  plaoe  we  must  speak  of  accusation  and  defence,  from 
how  many  and  ftom  !wbat  kind  [of  places]  it  is  necessary  syllogbmB 
shoMld  be  made.  It  is  neci^ssary,  therefore,  to  assume  three  things; 
one,  indeed,  what  the  paiiiculars  are,  and  how  many  in  number,  for 
the  sake  of  which  ntes  injure  others,  ^e  second  is,  how  they  «re 
a0ected.  And  the  third  ^*  what  >kind  of  persons,  aad  in  what  c<»k- 
dition  they  aie  twhom  they  attack.] 

When  we  hanrcthenefore  defined  what  it  is  to  do  an  injury,  we  shall 
speak  of  whait  is  ne&t  in  order.  Let  then  to  do  an  injury  be,  to  hunt 
another  person  contrary  to  law*  But  law  is  either  peculiar  or  common. 
And  I  call  that  peculiar, .  indeed,  according  to  which  when  committed 
to  writing,  men  act  politica^y.  But  common  law  is  such  institutes,  as 
though  not  committed  to  writing  appear  to  be  acknowledged  by  a^ 
men.  Men  also  act  willin^y  when  they  act  knowingly,  and  without 
compulsion.  With  respect  to  such  things,  theiefore,  as  they  do 
willingly,  aD  these  are  not  performed  by  them  with  deliberate  choice; 
but  all  such  things  as  they  peilform  with  ddiberate  choice,  they  do 
knowingly.  For  no  one  is  igborant  of  that  which  be  deliberately  chuses 
to  do.  The  causes,  howevier,  through  which  men  deliberately  chuse  to 
injure  others,  and  to  do  evil  contrary  to  law,  are  vice  and  intemper- 
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ance.  For  if  certain  persons  have  depravity  either  in  one,  or  in  many 
things,  with  respect  to  that  in  which  they  are  depraved  they  are  also 
unjust  Thus  for  instance,  the  illiberal  man  is  unjust  in  money;  the 
intemperate  man  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body;  the  effeminate  man  in 
sloth;  but  the  timid  man  in  dangers.  For  timid  men  through  fear 
desert  those  that  are  in  the  same  danger  with  themselves.  But  the 
ambitious  man  is  unjust  on  account  of  honour;  the  hasty  man  from 
anger;  he  who  aspires  after  conquest,  from  victory;  the  severe  man 
through  revenge ;  the  imprudent  man,  because  he  is  deceived  about 
the  just  and  the  unjust;  and  the  impudent  man,  through  a  contempt 
of  renown.  In  a  similar  manner  with  respect  to  the  rest,  each  is  unjust 
in  that  which  is  the  subject  of  his  passion.  These  things,  however, 
are  evident  partly  from  what  has  been  said  about  the  virtues,  and 
partly  from  what  will  be  said  about  the  passions. 

It  now  remains  to  show  for  what  reason,  and  in  what  condition  men 
injure  others,  and  whom  they  injure.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  let 
us  explain  what  we  desire,  and  what  we  avoid,  when  we  endeavour  to 
ck>  an  injury.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  accuser  must  consider  how 
many  and  which  of  those  things,  which  all  men  coveting  injure  their 
neighbours,  are  present  with  his  adversary;  and  how  many  and  which 
of  these  things  are  not  present  with  the  defendant.  All  men,  therefore, 
'do  all  things  partly  on  account  of  themselves,  and  partly  not.  And  of 
those  things  which  they  do  on  account  of  themselves,  some  are  per- 
*formed  by  them  from  fortune,  but  others  from  necessity.  And  of  those 
which  are  performed  by  them  from  necessity,  some  are  violently,  and 
others  naturally  effected ;  so  that  all  such  things  as  men  do,  not  on 
account  of  themselves,  are  partly  from  fortune,  partly  from  nature,  and 
partly  fnom  violence.  But  such  things  as  they  perform  on  account  of 
themselves,  and  of  which  they  themselves  are  the  causes,  ...are  partly 
from  custom,  and  partly  from  appetite;  and  some  indeed  are  from  a 
rational,  but  others  from  an  irrational  appetite.  But  the  will,  indeed, 
is  an  appetite  of  good  in  conjunction  with  reason ;  for  no  one  wish» 
any  thing  else  than  that  which  he  conceives  to  ^ be. good.  But  the 
irrational  appetites  are  anger »an4' desire;  so  that  all  such  things  as  men 
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do>  are  necessarily  performed  by  them  from  seven  causes,  viz.  from 
fortune^  force»  nature,  custom,  reason,  anger  and  desire.  The  division, 
however,  of  actions  according  to  ages,  or  habits,  or  certain  other 
things,  is  superfluous.  For  if  it  happens  that  young  men  are  choleric, 
or  prone  to  indulge  desire,  they  do  not  perform  things  of  this  kind  on 
account  of  their  jijvenile  age,  but  on  account  of  anger  and  desire., 
Nor  yet  on  account  of  riches  and  poverty :  but  it  happens  to  the  poor 
indeed,  to  covet  riches  on  account  of  their  indi^nce ;  and  to  the  rich 
to  desire  pleasures  that  are  not  necessary,  through  the  power  which, 
they  have  of  gratifying  their  desires.  These,  however,  do  not  act  oji, 
account  of  riches  and  poverty,  but  on  account  of  desire.  In  a  similar^ 
manner,  also,  the  just  and  the  unjust,  ^ud  others  who  are  sjaid  to  act 
according  to  habits,  do  all  things  from  these  causes..  For  they  act» 
either  from  reason^  or  from  passiom  But  some,  indeed,  act  fronpu 
nianners  and  worthy  affections;  and  others  from  the  contraries  to  these.. 
It  happens,  however,  that  things  of  this  kind  are  consequent  to  such 
like  habits,  and  such  and  such  to  others.  For  immediately,  perhaps, 
worthy  opinions  and  desires  concerning  pleasures,  are  consequent  to 
the  temperate  man,  on  account  of  his  temperance ;  but  the  contraries: 
to  these  are  consequent  to  the  intemperate  man.  Hence,  divisions  of 
this  kind  must  be  omitted;  but  it  must  be  considered  what  [desires  or 
opinions]  are  usually  consequent  [to  certain  conditions.]  For  wheth^ 
a  91cm  be  white  or  black,  or  great  or  little,  nothing  follows  of  things  of 
this  kind.  But  it  is  of  consequence,  whether  he  is  young  or  old,  just 
or  unjust.  And  in  short,  such  accidents  as  cause  a  difference  in  the 
manners  of  men,  are  of  consequence  [as  to  the  difference  of  their 
desires.]  Thus  for  instance,  it  makes  a  distinction,  whether  a  man  bQ 
rich  or  poor,  fortunate  or  unfortunate.  We  shall,  however,  speak  of 
these  things  hereafter. 

But  iK)w  let%s*«peak  of  the  rest.  Those  things  then  proceed  from 
fortune  of  which  the  cause  is  indefinite,  and  which  are  not  produce4 
for  the  sake  of  any  thing;  and  which  have  neither  a  perpetual,  nor  a 
irequent^  nor  an  orderly  subsistence.    This,  however,  is  evident  from 
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the  definitioh  of  foiltine.    But  those  things  are  produced  by  nature,  of 
which  the  cause  is  in  theThselves  and  is  orderly^     For  they  happen  afler 
the  samie  manner,  either  always,  or  for  the  most  part.    For  with  respect 
to  preterriatiital  things,   it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  accurately 
>trhether  they  are  produced  from  a  certain  nature,  or  from  some  other 
cause.     Fortune,  also,  may  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  such  like  things. 
But  those  thitlgd  are  eflfected  by  force,  which  are  done  by  the  agents 
Hieihselves  contrary  td  their  desire  or  reason.   Those  things  are  effected 
by  custom,  whith  are  done  in  consequence  of  having  been  frequently 
done.    And  those  things  are  effected  through  reasoning,  which  are 
dohe  With  a  vieW  to  advantage,  as  ranking  among  the  above-mentioned 
gedds,  or  as  being  an  end,  or  as  referring  to  the  end,  when  they  arc 
pbrfotmed  on  account  of  utility.     For  the  intemperate,  also,  perform 
sonie  things  that  are  advantageous,  yet  not  because  they  are  advantage- 
ous, bat  for  the  sake  of  pleasure.    And  some  men  through  anger  and 
*age  pferforni  things  which  pertain  to  revenge.     Revenge,  however,  and 
ptiiiiishment  differ.     For  punishment  is  inflicted  for  the  sake  of  him 
that  suffers  {  but  revenge  is  for  the  sake  of  the  agent,  that  he  may 
satiijfy  [his  desufe  Df  vengeance.]     In  what  we  shall  hereafter  say, 
therefore,  ftbotit  the  passions,  it  will  be  evident  what  the  objects  are 
With  Whifeh  angiir  Is  cohveftont.    Such  things,  however,  as  appear  to 
be  pleasant  are  performed  on  account  of  desire.     But  both  that  which 
is  done  from  \ise,  and*  that  which  h  done  from  custom  are  delightful. 
For  many  things  which  are  not  naturally  pleasant,  when  rendered 
familiar  through  custom  are  done  with  delight.     Hence,  in  short,  all 
stich  things  as  m*n  do  on  account  of  themselves,  are  feither  good,  or 
apparently  gbod,  are  either  pleasing,  or  apparently  pleasing. 

Since,  however,  su6h  things  as  m^  pierfottn  on  account  of  them* 
selves,  they  perform  willingly,  but  such  things  as  they  do  not  perform 
on  account  of  theihsdves,  are  done  by  them  not  willingly;— hence,  all 
sHich  thitags  *s  thfey  *perf6rtii  willingly,  will  eithelr  be  good  or  apparently 
good,  will  eithef  be  pleasant,  or  apparently  pleasant.  For  1  consider 
th^  liberatioh  from  devils,  or  from  apparent  -evils,  or  the  assumption  of 
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a  less  instead  of  a  greater  evil^  in  the  number  of  good  tbings»  For  ia 
a  oertaiB  reelect  these  are  eligible.  And  in  a*  similar  maimer  -the 
liberation  from  things  painfnl,  or  apparently  painful^  ca  tbeastfiimpt^o 
of  less  instead  of  more  painful  Uiings,  rank  among  thiBgs  whick  ave 
pleasant. 


CHAPTER  XI- 


Wfi  must  assume^  therefore,  bow  many  and  what  things  are  useful 
and  pleasant  Concerning  what  is  useful^  therefore,  or  advantageous, 
we  have  already  spoken  in  the  discussion  of  things  pertaining  to 
counsel- 
Let  us,  thca^efore,  now  speak  of  what  is  delightful-  But  it  is  requisite 
to  think  that  [rhetorical]  definitions  are  sufficient,  if,  about  the  object 
which  they  define,  they  are  neither  obscure,  nor  accurate.  Let  it 
therefore  be  supposed  by  us,  that  pleasure  is  a  certain  motion  of  the 
soul,  and  a  sudden  and  "sensible  disposition  of*  die  soul  in  a  state  con« 
formable  to  nature ;  but  that  pain  is  the  contrary-  Hence,  if  Measure 
is  a  thing  of  this  kind,  it  is  evident  that  the  pleasant  is  that  which  is 
effective  of  the  above^^mentioned  dispositions  But  that  which. is  c<m*- 
ruptive,  or  is  elective  of  a'  contrary  disposition,  is  painfuL 

It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  tiiat  it  is  pleasant  to  accede  tb  that 
which  is  accoiding  to  nature,  as  being  that  which  has  a  frequency  of 
subsistence^  and  especially  when  those  things  which  take  place  acoord* 
ing  to  nature,  have  assumed  their  own  nature*  Those  things  also  are 
pleasant  which  are  Gertie  from  custom:  For  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  becomei9  now  as  it  were  natural;  since  custom  is  ^some* 
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thing  similar  to  nature.  For  thai  which  is  frequently  is  near  to  that 
which  is  always  done.  But  nature  pertains  to  that  which  always,  and 
custom  to  that  which  frequently  takes  place.  That  likewise  is  pleasant 
which  is  not  violent;  for  violence  is  preternaturaU  Hence,  also,  neces<* 
sities  are  painful ;  and  it  is  rightly  said, 

Painful  is  every  neceMary  work. 

Sedulity,  likewise,  study,  and  strenuous  endeavour  are  painful;  (for 
these  things  are  necessary  and  violent)  unless  we  are  accustomed  to 
them.  But  thus  custom  renders  them  pleasant.  And  the  contraries 
to  these  are  pleasant.  Hence«  indolence,  cessation  from  labour,  free- 
dom from  care,  mirth,  recreation  and  sleep,  are  in  the  number  of 
pleasant  things.  For  no  one  of  these  is  attended  with  necessity.  Every 
thing  likewise  which  we  desire  is  pleasant.  For  desire  is  the  appetite  of 
that  which  is  pleasant.  Of  desires,  however^  some  are  irrational ;  bu 
others  are  attended  with  reason.  But  I  call  those  irrational  through 
which  we  do  not  desire  things  becausp  we  are  rationally  of  opinion  that 
they  are  proper  for  us.  And  desires  of  this  kind  are  such  as  are  said 
to  be  inherent  in  us  naturally,  as  are  those  which  exist  through  the 
body;  such  for  instance  as  the  desire  of  food,  thirst  and  hunger;  and 
also  the  desire  of  every  kind  of  food.  This  is  likewise  the  case  with 
the  desires  of  gustable  substances,  of  venereal  pleasures,  and  in  short 
of  tangible  objects,  and  of  what  pertains  to  the  smell  of  fragrance,  to 
the  hearing  and  the  sight  But  the  desires  attended  with  reason,  are 
such  as  are  the  result  of  persuasion.  For  men  desire  to  behold  and 
possess  many  things  from  report  and  persuasion.  Since,  however,  the 
being  delighted  consists  in  the  sensible  perception  of  a  certain  passion ; 
but  the  phantasy  or  imagination  is  a  certain  debile  sense ;  and  both  to 
him  who  remembers  and  him  who  hopes,  a  certain  imagination  is  coo^ 
sequent  of  that  which  he  remembers  or  hopes ; — if  this  be  the  case,  it 
is  evident  that  pleasures  are  present  with  those  that  have  strong 
memories  and  hopes,  since  sensible  perception  is  also  present  with 
them.    Hence^  it  is  necessary  that  all  pleasant  things  must  either 
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<;onsist  in  the  sensible  perception  of  what  is  present,  or  in  the  remem* 
brance  of  "what  is  past,  or  in  the  hope  of  what  is  future.  For  present 
things  are  tlie  objects  of  sensible  perception,  but  past  things  are 
remembered,  and  future  events  are  the  subjects  of  hope.  Things, 
therefore,  which  are  preserved  in  the  memory  are  pleasant,  not, only 
sueh  as  were  then  delightful  when  they  were  present,  but  some  also 
which  were  then  not  delightful,  if  afterwards  they  are  attended  with 
the  beautiful  and  the  good.    Whence,  also,  it  is  said  [by  Euripides,] 

Hlis  pleasant  wlienfrom  danger  free, 
To  recollect  past  muerjr. 

Afkd  also  [by  Eumceus  in  the  Odyssey,  Book  15«} 

For  he  who  inoch  has  soSer^d,  maeh  intt  know. 
And  pleas'd  remembrance  builds  delight  in  woe. 

But  the  cause  of  this  is,  that  iris  also  delightful  not  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  evil.  With  respect  however  to  such  things  as  pertain  to  hope, 
those  wiiicfa  when  pvescmt  appear  .greatly  to  delight  or  benefit,  or  [at 
least]  to  benefit  without  pain;  and  in  shorty  such  things  as  afford 
delight  when  preeent^-^^-of  these  the  hope  and  the  remembrance  are  for 
the  most  part  delectable.  Hence;  also,  it  is  pleasant  to  he  encaged; 
as  Hoilier  [in  Iliad,  18.]  says  of  anger. 

.  Far  sweeter  to  the  sotltiiaQ  hooey  to  the  tatte* 

For  no  one  is  enraged  with  a  eircnmstance  which  it  appears  impossi« 
ble  to  revenge ;  nor  are  men  at  all  enraged)  or  they  are  enraged  in  a 
less  degree,  with  those  that  are  far  raperior  -to  them  in  power.  A 
certain  pleasuite^  likewise,  is  consequent  to  most -desires.  For  men 
rejoice  with  a  certain  pleasure;  either  from  cemembring  what  they  have 
obtained^  mr  from  the  hope  oi  what  they  may  obtain.  Thus  for 
instance,  tfao^e  that:  in.  fevers  aie  affiicted  with  thirst,  ^re  delighted 
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with  remembriog  how  tliey  have  drank,  and  with  the  hope  that  they 
shaU  again  drink.  Those  also  who  are  in  love,  are  always  delighted 
with  some  circumstance  pertaining  to  the  beloved  object,  when  they 
cxmVerBe,  or  writei  and  in  short,  in  all  their  actions.  For  in  every 
thing  uf  this  kiod,  by  recollection  they  fancy  that  they  have  a  sensible 
perception  as  it  weie  of  the  object  of  their  love.  The  beginning  itself, 
likewise,  of  love  is  produced  in  all  persons,  when  they  are  not  only 
delighted  with  the  beloved  object  when  present,  but  also  with  the 
recollection  of  it  when  absent.  Hence,  also,  when  they  are  afflicted 
from  the  absence  of  the  object  of  their  jove,  a  certain  pleasure  is 
ingenerated  in  their  grief  and  lanieiitation.  For.  the  pain  which  they 
feel  arises  from  the  beloved  object  not  being  present ;  but  the  pleasure 
from  the  remembrance  and  perception  in  a  certain  respect  of  this 
object,  and  of  what  he  did,  and  what  kind  of  a  person  he  was. 
Hence,  also,  the  poetiSiays  [of  AcioUes  in  Utad^  83«] 

Thus  having  said,  he  rais'd  in  ev'ry  one, 
An  aidem  ift^ish  hii  sorrows  to  benoaa. 

Revenge  likewise  is  pleasairt.  For  that  of  which  the  frostration  is 
]>ainf«il,  the  obtaining  is  pleasant.  But  those  who  are  enraged)  are 
pained  in  a  tcmnscendent  degree,  if  they  cannot  take  revenge;  but 
they  mM»  delighted  with  the  hope  of  Ten^sance.  To  oooquer  also  if 
pleasant,  not  only  to  those  who  are  loveos  of  victorjTt  but  to  all  men4 
For  there  is  an  imaginition  of  transcendency  [in  vanquishing,]  of  which 
all  men  possess  the  desire^  eitiieF  more  or  less  a«dently.  Since,  how- 
ever, it  is  pleasant  to  conquer,  those  sports,  also,  must  be  delightful 
which  relate  to  war,  to  playic^  on  the  pipe^  and  to  verbal  eontests; 
for  in  these  victory  is  frequently  obtained.  This  ia  Mkewise  the  cast 
with  the  games  of  dice,  tennice,  tables,. &c«  and  in  a  sunilar  manner 
with  serious  games.  For  some  of  these  become  pleasant  ff  cmi  custom ; 
but  others  are  immediately  pleasant,  such  for  instance  as  every  kind 
of  hunting.  .  For  where  there  is  contention^  there  also  there  is  victoiy. 
Hence,  the  pleading  of  oauscs  and  oontenttous  dispates^  aie  pleasant 
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to  those  that  are  accustomed  to,  and  are  able  to  engage  in  them. 
Honour,  likewise,  and  reputation,  are  among  the  number  of  things 
most  pleasant,  because  every  one  imagines  that  he  is  a  man  of  this 
kind,  and  that  he  is  a  worthy  person ;  and  more  so  when  others  assert 
this  of  him,  whom  he  considers  as  persons  of  veracity.  Such -are 
neighbours  rather  than  those  that  live  at  a  distance;  friends,  acquaint^ 
ance,  and  fellow  citizens,  rather  than  foreigners ;  such  as  are  now  in 
being,  rather  than  such  as  are  yet  to  be  born;  the  prudent  rather  than 
the  imprudent ;  and  the  many  rather  than  the  few.  For  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  above-mentioned  persons  should  speak  the  truth,  than 
those  of  a  contrary  description*  For  with  respect  to  such  things  as  a 
man  very  much  despises,  as  children  or  wild  beasts,  no  One  pays  any 
attention  to  the  honour  or  opinion  of  these,  for  the  sake  of  the  opinion 
itself;  but  if  he  does  it,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  something  else. 

A  friend,  likewise,  is  among  the  number  of  delightful  things;  for 
friendly  lov^  is  delectable ;  since  no  one  is  a  lover  of  wine  who  is  not 
pleased  with  wine.  To  be  beloved,  also,  is  delightful.  For  this  causes 
the  person  beloved  to  imagine  that  he  is  a  good  man,  which  is  desired 
by  all  men  that  are  endued  with  sense.  But  to  be  beloved  is  for  a 
man  to  be  dear  to  another  person,  himself  on  account  of  himself.  To 
be  admired  also  by  others  is  pleasant,  on  account  of  being  honoured, 
[as  the  consequence  of  being  admired.]  To  be  flattered,  likewise,  and 
the  flatterer  himself  are  pleasant;  for  a  flatterer  is  an  apparent  admirer, 
and  an  apparent  friend.  To  do  the  same  things  frequently,  likewise, 
is  delightful ;  for  what  is  customary  is  pleasing.  Change  also  is  pleas- 
ing; for  it  is  pleasant  to  return  to  a  natural  condition  which  is  efiected 
by  mutation.  For  to  remain  always  in  the  same  state,  too  much 
increases  habit  [and  produces  satiety.]  Whence  it  is  said  [by  Euripides 
in  his  Orestes,] 

**  Sweet  is  the  change  of  aH  things." 

For  on  this  account  things  which  are  performed  through  intervals  of 
time  are  pleasant;  and  the  sight  of  our  acquaintance  is  pleasing  after 
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some  time  has  elapsed.  For  this  is  a  mutation  from  the  present  time ; 
and  likewise  that  is  rare  ^hich  takes  place  through  an  interval  of 
time.  To  learn,  also,  and  to  admire  are  for  the  most  part  delectable. 
For  in  admiration  there  is  a  desire  of  learning  [something ;]  so  that 
what  is  admirable  is  the  object  of  desire.  But  in  learning  there  is  a 
transition  into  a  condition  according  to  nature*.  To  benefit,  likewise, 
and  to  be  benefitted  arc  among  the  number  of  things  delectable.  Far 
to  be  benefitted  is  to  obtain  the  objects  of  desire ;  but  to  benefit  is  to 
possess  and  transcend,  both  which  are  desireable.  Because,  however, 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  the  power  of  benefitting,  hence,  rtien  are  delighted 
in  correcting  the  miscarriages  of  their  neighbours,  and  in  completing 
what  is  deficient.  Since,  also,  to  learn  and  to  admire  are  delectable, 
those  things  must  necessarily  be  pleasant  which  consist  in  imitation, 
such  as  painting,  sculpture  and  poetry ;  and  whatever  is  well  imitated, 
though  that  of  which  it  is  the  imitation  should  not  be  pleasing.  For 
in  this  case,  we  are  not  delighted  with  the  imitation,  but  with  the 
reasoning  by  which  we  know  what  that  is  which  is  imitated ;  so  that  it 
happens  that  we  learn  something*  A  variety  likewise  of  unexpected 
accidents,  and  narrow  escapes  from  dangers  are  delectable;  for  all 
these  are  admirable.  *  And  because  that  which  is  according  to  nature 
is  pleasant,  but  things  which  are  allied  are  naturally  conjoined  with 
each  other,  hence  all  things  that  are  allied  and  similar,  are  for  the 
most  part  delightful;  as  man  with  man,  horse  with  horse,  and  the 
young  with  the  young.  Hence,  also,  the  proverb  samentss  of  age  h 
delighted  with  sameness  of  age;  and,  always  like  to  like;  and,  beast  knows 
beast;  and,  always  the  blackbird  to  the  blackbird^  and  others  of  the  like 
kind.  Since,  however,  that  which  is  similar  and  allied  to  any  thing  is 
delightfbl  to  it,  but  every  man  is  especially  thus  affected  towards  him- 
self, it  necessarily  follows  that  all  men  are  lovers  of  themselves  more  or 
less;  for  such  things  [as  similitude  and  alliance]  are  especially  present 
with  a  uian  towards  himself.     But  because  all  men  are  lovers  of  them- 

*  Because  by  learning  we  pass  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  which  is  a  natural  transition  to 
such  ft  reasonable  being  as  hmuu 
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selves,  hence,  those  things  which  are  their  own,  must  necessarily  be 
delightful  to  all  men ;  su^h  as  their  works,  and  their  orations.  Hence, 
for  the  most  part  they  love  their  flatterers,  and  those  that  love  them, 
they  are  ambitious,  and  love  their  children ;  for  children  are  their  own 
works.  It  is  likewise  pleasant  to  give  completion  to  things  which  are 
deficient;  for  it  now  becomes  our  own  work.  And  because  it  is  most 
pleasant  to  govern,  it  is  likewise  delightful  to  seem  to  be  wise.  For  to 
be  wise  is  a  thing  of  a  ruling  nature.  But  wisdom  is  the  science  of 
many  and  admirable  things.  Farther  still,  since  men  are  for  the  most 
part  ambitious,  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  are  delighted  to  rule 
over  and  reprove  their  neighbours.  It  is  likewise  delectable  to  a  man 
to  be  conversant  with  that  in  which  he  thinks  he  particularly  excell^; 
as  Euripides  also  says,  ^  To  this  he  eagerly  applies  himielfi  bestowing 
the  greatest  part  of  every  day  upon  it,  in  order  that  he  may  even  sur- 
pass himself."  In  like  manner,  because  all  recreation  and  relaicatiooi 
is  pleasant,  and  laughter  also  is  among  the  number  of  things  that  are 
delectable,  it  necessarily  follows  that  ridiculous  things  are  pleasant^  as 
well  ridiculous  men,  as  ridiculous  speeches  and  works.  Bidiculous 
things,  however,  are  separately  dbcussed  by  us  in  the  treatise  on 
Poetry*  And  thus  much  concerning  things  which  are  delectable.  But 
things  whifjh  are  painful  will  be  manifest  from  the  contraries  to  these. 
Such,  therefiMPe,  are  the  particulani  for  the  sake  of  which  men  act 
unjwtly. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Lett  us  now  consider  what  the  condition  is  of  men  that  do  an  injury, 
and  who  those  are  whom  they  injure  They  are,  therefore,  then  indeed 
[prepared  to  do  an  injury,]  when  they  fancy  the  thing  is  possible  to  be 
done,  and  it  is  possible  to  be  done  by  them,  whether  they  can  do  it 
latently,  or  so  as  not  to  suffer  punishment  though  it  should  not  be  dolie 
latently;  or  when  they  think  that  they  may  suffer  punishment,  indeed, 
but  that  the  loss  which  they  shall  sustain  by  it,  will  be  less  than  the 
gain  which  will  accrue  to  themselves,  or  to  those  who  are  the  objects 
of  their  care. 

WitTi  respect  therefore  to  what  appears^  possdble  to  be  effected,  and 
what  not,  this  will  be  afterwards  explained;  for  these  thii^gs  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  parts  of  rhetoric.  Those  men,  however,  fancy  themselves 
especially  able  to  do  an  injury  with  impunity,  who  are  able  both  to 
speak  and  act,  and  who  are  skilled  in  a  multitude  of  [forensic]  contests. 
Those,  also,  fancy  they  can  escape  with  impunity  who  have  a  great 
number  of  friends,  and  especially,  indeed,  if  they  imagine  themselves 
to  be  powerful  in  what  we  have  mentioned;  or  if  they  are  not,  if  their 
friends,  or  assistants,  or  accomplices  are  persons  of  this  description. 
For  through  these  they  may  be  able  to  effect  their  purpose  latently, 
and  without  suffering  punishment.  This  will  also  be  the  case,  if  they 
are  the  friends  of  those  that  are  injured,  or  of  the  judges.  For  friends 
are  careless  of  injuries,  and  are  reconciled  before  prosecution.  The 
judges,  also,  are  willing  to  gratify  their  friendS)  and  either  entirely 
acquit  them,  or  inflict  a  small  punishment.     But  those  are  adapted  to 
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be  concealed,  who  have  a  disposition  contrary  to  the  alledged  criraes; 
as  for  instance,  a  feeble  man,  when  accused  of  striking  another^  and  a 
poor  and  deformed  man  when  accused  of  adultery.  Tjiiis  is  abo  the 
case  if  the  crime  is  committed  very  openly,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  njen, 
because  in  short  no  one  would  think  it  to  be  true.  Or  jf  the  crimes  are 
so  great,  and  so  many,  as  not  to  have  been  committed  by  any  one 
person  before.  For  men  are  not  aware  of  such  injuries;  since  all  men 
shun  those  that  are  accustomed  to  act  ill,  in.  the  same  manner  as  they 
shun  diseases;  but  no  one  avoids  him  that  has  not  yet  been  afflicted 
with  disease.  Those,  likewise,  think  they  shall  be  concealed,  who 
injure  those  who  have  none,  or  those  who  have  many. enemies.  For  if 
they  injure  the  former  they  fancy  they  shall  be  cpncealed,  because  they 
are  not  suspected;  but  if  they  injure  the  latter,  that  they  shall  be 
concealed,  because  it. seems  incredible  that  they  would  attack  those 
who  are  aware  of  them,  and  because  they  might  urge  in  tl^eir  defence, 
that  they  did  not  make  the  attempt  [because  they  were  certain  they 
should £nd  resistance.]  The  like. may  be  said  of  those  who  are  pro* 
vided.with  the  means  of  concealment,  or*  of  some  place,  or  mode  of 
escape  which  is  at  hand ;  and  also  of  such,  who  if  they  cannot  conceal 
themselves,  can  put  off  the  cause  by  delay  of  justice,  or  by  corrupting 
the  judges.  This  too  may  be.  said  of  those  who  if  they  are.  amerped^ 
delay  or  buy  off  the  payment,  or  who  through  poverty  have  nothing,  to 
lose.  And  of  those  whoseigains [are  appaient,  or  great,; or  near;  but 
their  punishments  either  small,  or  unapparent,  or  at  a  dis,tance.  .  Like- 
wise where  the  punishment  is  not  equal  to  the  pro^t,  as  appears  to  be 
the  case  in  a  tyranny.  And^also  with  those  that  gain  by  the  injury, 
but  are  only  disgraced  by  the  punishment.  And  also  with  those  to 
whom  the  contrary  happens,  that  the  injuries  procure  them  a  certain 
praise,v  as  if  it  should  happen,  as  it  did  to  Zeno,  that  a  man  in  aveng- 
ing an  injury,  at  the  same  time  revenges  an  injury  done  to  his  father 
or  mother ;  but  the  punishments  are  either  a  fine  or  banishment,  or 
something  of  this  kind.  For  both  these  do  an  injury,  whether  it  be 
done  this  way  or  that,  though  they  are  not  the  same  persons,  but 
contrary  in  their  manners.    Those,  likewise,  [are  audacious  in  commit- 
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ing  injuries^]  who  have  frequently  either  been  concealed,  or  not  been 
punished.  This  is  likewise  the  case  with  those  who  have  frequently 
failed  in  their  ftttempts;  for  in  things  of  this  kind,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Warlike  concerns,  there  are  some  who  are  still  prepared  to  renew 
the  fight.  And  also  with  those  to  whom  the  delightful  is  immediately 
present,  but  the  painful  follows  afterwards;  or  gain  is  immediate,  but 
punishment  posterior*  7or  the  intemperate  are  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion; but  there  is  intemperance  With  respect  to  all  such  things  as  are 
the  objects  of  desire.  Those,  likewise,  [confidently  do  an  injury]  to 
whom  on  the  contrary  the  painful  is  immediately  present,  or  punish- 
ment, but  the  delightful  and  the  advantageous,  are  present  afterwards 
and  later.  For  the  continent  and  those  who  are  more  prudent,  pursue 
things  of  this  kind.  This  is  also  the  case  with  those  who  may  seem  to 
have  acted  from  fortune  or  necessity,  from  nature,  or  from  custom; 
and  in  short,  who  have  erred,  but  have  not  done  any  injury.  The  like 
too  may  be  said  of  those  who  have  been  able  to  obtain  an  equitable 
decision ;  and  of  such  as  ate  in  want.  But  men  are  in  want  in  a  tvro« 
fold  respect;  either  as  being  in  want  of  necessaries,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  poor ;  or  as  being  in  want  of  superfluities,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
rich.  Those  also  [are  prone  to  do  injuries]  who  are  renowned,  and 
also  those  who  are  very  infamous.  The  former,  indeed,  because  it  will 
not  be  supposed  that  they  have  done  an  injury;  and  the  latter  because 
they  will  not  become  at  all  more  infamous  [by  doing  the  injury.] 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  they  attempt  [to  act  unjustly.] 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


MfiNy  therefore^  injure  those  who  possess  thifigs  of  which  they  are  ia 
want,  whether  thej  pertain  to  the  necessaries,  or  to  the  superfluities  of 
tife,  or  the  enjoyment  [of  pleasures.]  They  also  injure  those  that  live 
at  a  distance,  and  those  that  live  near  them ;  for  the  plunder  of  the 
latter  is  rapid,  and  the  punishment  attending  the  injury  done  to  the 
former  is  slow ;  as  was  the  case  with  those  who  plundered  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Men  likewise  injure  the  unwary,  and  those  who  are  not  oa 
their  guard,  but  are  credulous;  for  it  is  easy  to  deceive  all  these.  They 
also  injure  the  indolent ;  for  it  b  the  province  of  a  diligent  man  to 
avenge  the  injuries  he  has  received.  And  likewise  the  bMhful;  for 
these  do  not  contend  about  gain.  They  also  injure  those  who  have 
been  injured  by  many,  and  who  do  not  avenge  the  injuiies  they  have 
received,  as  being  according  to  the  proverb  the  Mysian  prey.  like- 
wise those  whom  they  have  never,  and  those  whom  they  have  frequently 
injured.  For  both  these  are  incautious ;  the  Ibrmw,  indeed^  as  having 
never  been  injured,  and  the  latter  because  they  expect  to  be  injured 
no  more.  Also  those  who  are  c^  may  easily  be  scandalised ;  for  persoM 
of  this  description,  neither  deliberately  chuse  [to  avenge  an  injury] 
being  afraid  of  the  judges,  nor  are  able  to  persuade  [others  that  they 
have  been  injured;}  among  the  number  of  which  are  those  who  are 
hated  and  injured.  Likewise,  men  injure  those  against  whom  there  is 
a  pretext,  cither  because  they  themselves,  or  their  ancestors,  or  friends, 
have  acted  ill,  or  would  have  acted  ill,  either  to  themselves,  or  to  their 
ancestors,  or  to  those  that  are  under  their  protectUHi.    For,  as  the 
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proverb  says,  Depravity  only  wants  a  pretence.     Men,  also,  injure  both 

their  enemies  and  friends ;  for  to  injure  the  one  is  easy,  and  the  other 

pleasant.    Likewise  those  who  are  without  friends,  and  who  are  not 

skilful  in  speaking  or  acting.     For  these  either  do  not  endeavour  to 

revenge  the  injury  they  have  received,  or  they  become  reconciled,  or 

they  finally  effect  nothing*    Also  those  who  derive  no  advantage  in 

waiting  for  judgment  and  recompence,  such  as  foreigners  and  handicraft 

tradesmen ;  for  these  are  satisfied  with  a  small  recompence  for  the 

injuries  they  may  have  received,   and  such  men  easily  cease  from 

prosecution.     Men  likewise  injure  those  as  have  already  done  many 

injuries  to  others,  or  who  have  done  such  injuries  as  they  now  suffer. 

For  it  seems  to  be  something  near  to  the  not  doing  an  injury,  when  any 

one  suffers  such  an  injury,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  do  to  others.    1  say, 

for  instance,  as  if  a  man  should  chastise  him  who  acted  insolently 

towards  others.    They  also  injure  those  who  have  acted  ill,  or  who 

have  wished  to  do  so,  or  have  this  wish  at  present,  or  intend  to  do  an 

injury  hereafter.     For  it  is  attended  both  with  the  pleasant  and  the 

beautiful;  and  this  appears  to  be  near  to  not  acting  unjustly.     Men 

likewise  injure  those,  in  injuring  whom  they  gratify  their  friends,  or 

those  whom  they  admire,  or  love,  or  their,  masters,  or  in  short  those 

with  whom  they  live,  and  from  whom  they  expect  to  obtain  some  good. 

Also  those  whom  they  have  falsely  accused,  and  their  friendship  with 

whom  is  dissolved.     For  things  of  this  kind  appear  to  be  near  to  the 

doing  no  injury,  as  was  the  case  between  Calippus  and  Dion.    They 

likewise  injure  those  who  unless  they  were  injured  by  them,  would  be 

oppressed  by  others,  as  if  with  these  there  was  no  longer  any  place  for 

consultation ;  as  Anesidemus  is  reported  to  have  written  to  Gelo,  when 

Catabia  would  have  been  depopulated  by  him,  that  he  had  anticipated 

him,  as  if  he  intended  to  have  done  the  same  thing  himself.    Also 

those,  to  whom  if  they  have  injured  them  they  may  do  many  things 

justly  by  way  of  satisfaction ;  as  Jason  of  Thessaly  said,  it  is  necessary 

to  act  unjustly  in  some  things,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  do 

many  just  things. 

Men  likewise  act  unjustly  in  those  things^  in  which  all  or  many 
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penons  are  accustomed  to  act  injuriously;  for  they  fancy  they  shall 
obtain  pardon  for  thus  acting*  Also  in  those  things  which  can  easily 
be  concealed.  But  things  of  this  kind  are  such  as  are  easily  consumedi 
fuch  as  esculent  substances;  or  which  are  easily  changed,  either  in 
tiieirfigure,  or  colour,  or  temperament;  or  which  may  easily  be  con- 
cealed in  many  places.  But  things  of  this  kind  are  such  as  are  port« 
%ble,  and  which  may  be  concealed  in  small  places ;  and  which  also 
resemble  many  things  which  he  that  did  the  injury  possessed  before. 
Men  likewise  commit  injuries  in  those  things  which  those  who  are 
injured  are  ashamed  to  disclose;  such  as  insolent  and  indecent  behaviour 
towards  the  wife  of  a  man,  or  towards  himself,  or  his  children.  They 
also  injure  others  in  those  things,  which  show  the  prosecutor  to  be  a 
contentious  person;  but  things  of  this  kind  are  such  as  are  of  small 
consequence,  and  for  which  pardon  is  granted.  And  thus  we  have 
fiearly  shown  how  men  are  capacitated  when  they  do  an  injury,  in  what 
things  they  act  unjustly,  what  kind  of  men  they  injure,  and  on  what 
account 
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Lkt  us  now  distinguish  between  all  unjust  and  just  deeds  first 
^ginning  from  hence.  Just  and  unjust  deeds,  therefore,  are  divided 
with  reference  to  two  laws,  and  with  reference  to  the  persons  to  whom 
Aey  relate  in  two  ways. 

But  I  call  law  either  proper  or  common.  And  the  proper,  indeed, 
is  that  which  the  several  [cities  and  nations]  have  estabhshed  among 
diemselveB.    And  of  this  law,  one  part  is  not  written,  but  the  other 
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part  is  written.  But  coipmon  law  is  that  wbicli  is  aceording  to  Dature» 
For  there  is  something  which  is  just,  and  something  which  ia  unjust  in 
common  naturally,  and  which  all  men  propheticaUjr  pronounce  to  be 
so,  though  they  hav^  no  communioa  por  compact  with  each  other* 
Au4  this  th^  Antigone  of  Sophocles  appears  to  intimate,  when  1^6 
asserts  that  it  is  just  to  bury  PoljniceS|  though  foirbiddeo  to  do  ao  [by 
Creon  the  king,]  because  this  is  naturally  just. 


I  nor  could  I  ever  think. 


A  mortaPs  law  of  power  or  strength  sufficient. 
To  abrogate  th*  unwritten  law  divine. 
Immutable,  eternal,  not  like  these. 
Of  yesterdfl^,  but  made  ere  time  btga»i  * 

And  as  Empedocles  says  with  respect  %o  not  slaying  thai  whieh  » 
animated.  For  this  is  not  indeed  just  to  »oi»e  persons,  but  not  jual  to 
Qthers, 

But  a  fixed  law  in  all  men's  breasts,  where'ier 
Heaven's  light  immense  shines  thro'  wide-ruling  air.. 

And  this  is  also  confirmed  by  Alcidamas  in  his  Messeniac  oration*. 

The  persons,  however,  to  whom  the  just  and  the  unjust  are  referred^ 
are  distinguished  in  a  twofold  respect.  For  what  ought  and  what 
ought  not  to  be  done  is  either  referred  to  the  community,  or  to  one 
individual  of  the  community.  Hence,  also^  with  respect  to  unjust  and 
just  deeds,  it  is  possible  to  act  justly  and  unjustly  in  two  ways;  viz* 
towards  one  definite  person,  or  towards  the  community.  For  he  who 
commits  adultery,  or  strikes  a  man,  injures  some  definite  person;,  but 
he  who  does  not  fight  [for  his  country,]  injures  the  corarpunity, 

Since^  therefore,  all  unjust  deeds  receive  a  twofold  division,^  and 
some  have  a  reference  to  the  community,  but  others  to  different  private 
persons,  after  repeating  what  it  is  to  be  injured,  we  shall  explain  ihe 
rest.  To  be  injured,  therefore,  is  to  suffer  unjustly,  by  thoi^e  who.  acj 
voluntarily;  for  we  have  before  defined  the  injuring  anoUier  person,  t^ 
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be  a  voluntary  deed«  Sinoe^  however^  he  who  is  injured  ii  neeessaiif  jr 
hurt,  and  is  hurt  uDwilltogly}  what  hurtit  are»  infdeed,  is  evident  fronit 
what  has  been  before  said.  For  good  and  evil  have  been  already 
essentially  distinguished ;  and  voluntary  deeds  are  such  as  men  perform 
knowingly.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  all  crimes  should  either  bcf 
committed  against  the  community,  or  against  an  individual,  and  this^ 
either  by  one  who  is  ignorant,  or  by  one  who  is  unwilling,  or  by  one 
who  acts  willingly  and  knowingly^ 

And  of  these  crimes,  some  ate  the  result  Of  deliberate  choice^  but 
others  are  the  effect  of  passion^  Concerning  the  crimes  therefore  which 
are  produced  from  aoger^  we  shall  i^ak  when  we  discuss  the  passions. 
Aad  we  have  already  shown  what  are  the  objects  of  deliberate  ehoicct 
and  how  men  are  disposed  with  respect  to  them. 

Since,  however,  frequently  men  who  confess  that  they  have  done  a 
thing  ef  wfaieh  they  are  accused,  either  deny  the  name  by  which  the 
accuser  calls  the  deed,  and  insciibes  the  accusation,  or  deny  the  thing 
which  is  signified  by  the  inseription;  as  for  instance,  that  the  thing. 
was  taken,  indeed,  but  not  stolen ;  and  that  such  a  one  gave  the  first 
blow,  b«it  did  not  act  insolently;  and  associated  with  the  woman, 
indeedv  but  did  not  commit  adultery  with  her;  or  that  he  committed  a 
thefit,  but  not  sacriledge ;  (for  he  todk  nothing  consecrated  to  divinity) 
or  that  he  broke  up  land,  but  not  belonging  to  the  public;  or  that  he 
discoursed  with  the  enemy,  but  did  not  betriety  his  country ;  on  these 
accounts^  it  will  be  requisite  to  define  what  theft,  insolent  conduct, 
and  adultery  are,  in  order  that  if  we  wish  to  show  these  offences  were 
committed  or  not,  We  nvay  be  able  to  declare  what  is  just.  Every 
thing,  however,  of  *his  kind  pertains  to  the  question  whether  the  thing 
Is  unjust  and  widoed,  or  is  not  un^Just ;  foe  depravity  and  acting  unjiistly 
consist  im  deliberate  choice.  But  appellations  of  this  kind  presignify 
deliberate  choice ;  as  for  instance,  insolent  conduct  and  theft.  For  it 
doea  not  follow  that  he  who  strikes  another  acts  entirely  insolently 
towards  him,  but  then  only  if  he  strikes  him  for  the  sake  of  insulting 
him,  as  for  instance,  with  a  view  to  disgrace  him,  or  to  please  himself. 
Nor  does  it-  entirely  follow  that  if  a  man  receives  any  thing  latently, 
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that  he  has  stolen  it;  but  if  he  takes  it  away  with  a  view  to  the  detri* 
ment  of  him  from  whom  he  takes  it,  and  of  his  own  advantage.  The 
like  ako  takes  place  in  other  things,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  these. 

Since,  however,  there  are  two  species  of  just  and  unjust  things;  for 
some  indeed  are  written,  but  others  are  not  committed  to  writing;  of 
those  indeed  whicii  are  proclaimed  by  the  laws  we  have  already 
spoken. 

But  of  those  which  are  not  committed  to  writing  there  are  twor 
species.  And  of  these,  some  indeed  consist  in  the  excess  of  virtue  and 
vice,  in  which  are  disgrace  and  praise,  ignominy  and  honour  and  gifts; 
such  for  instance,  as  to  be  grateful  to  a  benefactor,  to  benefit  him  wha 
benefits,  to  be  ready  to  give  assistance  to  friends,  and  other  things  of 
the  like  kind. 

But  others  are  a  supplement  to  the  proper  and  written  law.    For  the 
equitable  appears  to  be  just;  and  the  equitable  is  that  which  is  just, 
besides  what  is  enjoined  in  the  written  law.    This,  however  happens 
partly  against  the  will,  and  partly  with  the  will  of  the  legislators. 
Against  their  will,  indeed,  when  [the  crime]  is  latent.    But  with  their 
will  when  they  are  unable  to  define  the  thing;   and  it  is  necessary^ 
indeed,  to  assert  universally  that  the  thing  does  not  thus  subsist  always^ 
but  for  the  most  part.     Legislators  also  omit  certain  things  willingly^ 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  on  account  of  their  infinity;  as  for 
instance,  [when  they  ordain  a  punishment]  for  striking  a  man  with  iron^ 
they  omit  to  determine  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  iron.    For 
life  would  not  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  things  of  this  kind.    If,  there- 
fore, any  thing  is  indefinite;  but  it  is  requisite  to  make  a  law  concern^ 
ing   it,  the  legislator  must  necessarily  promulgate  the  law  simply. 
Hence,  if  a  man  having  a  ring  on  his  finger  lifts  up  his  hand  against^ 
or  strikes  another  person,  according  to  the  written  law,  indeed,  he  is 
guilty,  and  acts  unjustly;  but  in  reality,  he  does  not  act  unjustly  [by 
striking  him  with  his  ring;]  and  this  is  the  equitable.    If  then  what  we 
have  said  be  equity,  it  is  evident  what  kind  of  things  are  equitable  and 
not  equitable,  and  also  what  kind  of  men  are  not  equitable.    For  those 
things  are  equitable  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  grant  pardon.    It  is 
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likewise  equitable  not  to  estimate  errors  and  injuries  as  deserving  equal 
punishment,  nor  errors  and  misfortunes.  But  misfortunes  are  such 
things  as  happen  contrary  to  expectation,  and  not  from  depravity. 
Errors  are  such  things  as  do  not  happen  contrary  to  expectation,  and 
are  not  from  depravity;  but  injuries  are  such  things  as  are  not  effected 
contrary  to  expectation,  but  proceed  from  depravity.  For  what  pro- 
ceeds from  desire^y  emanates  from  depravity.  It  is  likewise  equitable 
to  pardon  human  [frailties.]  Also  not  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
law,  but  the  legislator.  And  not  to  look  to  the  action,  but  to  the 
deliberate  intention  of  him  who  did  it.  Nor  to  a  part  of  a  thing  but 
the  whole.  Nor  to  consider  what  kind  of  a  person  a  man  is  now,  but 
what  he  always  was,  or  for  the  most  part.  It  is  also  the  province  of 
an  equitable  man  rather  to  remember  the  good  than  the  evil  which  he 
has  received  from  another;  and  to  be  more  mindful  of  the  good  which 
he  has  received,  than  of  the  good  which  he  has  done.  Also  to  endure 
the  being  injured,  patiently ;  and  to  be  more  willing  that  a  controversy 
should  be  decided  by  words  than  by  deeds*  He  is  likewise  more 
desirous  that  a  thing  should  be  decided  by  arbitration  than  by  the 
suffrages  of  judges.  For  am  arbitrator  looks  to  the  equitable;  but  a 
judge  looks  to  the  law.  And  recourse  is  had  to  an  arbitrator  for  the 
sake  of  this,  viz.  that  the  equitable  may  prevail.  And  thus  much 
concerning  the  equitable. 

'  When  the  whole  soul  is  coDftideied  aa  divided  into  rsason,  anger,  and  dSn irv,  tlie  laM  of 
tbe«e  parts  is  that  irraiional  appetite  which  is  solely  dire<;ted  to  external  objects^  and  to  the 
gratification  arising  from  the  possession  of  them ;  just  as  anger  is  an  appetite  directed  to  the 
avengement  of  incidental  molestations. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Thdu  injums^  however,  are  greater  trhicb  proceed  from  greater 
iojufitkei.  Hence,  also,  [sometimes]  the  least  injuries  are  attended 
witk  tlie  greatest  [injustice  ^}  Thus  for  instance,  Callistratus  accused 
MelanofMis  for  having  defrauded  the  builders  of  the  temple  of  three 
sacred  veseels  of  an  inconsiderable  value.  But  the  contrary  talkea 
place  in  justice.  These,  however,  are  the  greatest  injuries,  because 
they  transceibd  in  power.  For  he  who  stole  these  three  sacred  vessds^ 
irould  have  coocuBitted  any  other  unjust  act.  Sometimes,  therefore, 
the  injury  is  thus,  greater;  but  sometimes  it  isi  judged  [toi  be  greater} 
from  the  harm  that  ensues.  That  injury  also  is  considved  as  greater, 
to  which  no  punishment  is  equal,  but  every  punishment  is  less  than  it 
deserves.  And  likewise  that  for  which  there  is  no  remedy;  because  it 
is  difficult  and  impossible  to  apply  such  a  remedy.  Also  that  for  which 
thesuflfecerean  obtain  no  recom pence;  for  the  evil  is  incurable;  since 
justice  and  punishment  are  the  remedies  [of  injuries.I  Likewise,  if  the 
su£ferer  and  he  who  is  injured,  cannot  endure  the  attendant  ignominy; 
for  in  this  case  he  who  did  the  injury  deserves  to  be  punished  in  a  still 
greater  degree.  Thus  Sophocles  when  pleading  for  Euctemon,  because 
he  who  had  been  used  insolently  slew  himself,  said,  that  he  who  had 
done  the  injury  ought  not  to  be  punished  in  a  less  degree,  than  he  had 
punished  himself  who  had  been  injured.    The  injury  likewise  is  greater 

'  Sometimes  injaries,  though  they  are  the  least,  because  they  are  conversant  with  the  smallest 
things,  are  seen  to  proceed  from  the  greatest  habit  of  injustice,  and  on  this  account  they  are  the 
greatest* 
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which  a  man  does  alone,  or  the  first  of  all  men,  or  with  a  few  asso* 
ciates.  The  injury,  also,  is  considered  as  greater  which  is  often  com- 
mitted«  And  also  that  for  the  prevention  of  which  laws  and  punish- 
ments have  been  explored.  Thus  in  Argos  those  are  punished,  on 
whose  account  some  new  law  is  established,  or  a  prison  is  built*  The 
injury  likewise  is  greater  which  is  more  brutal ;  and  also  that  which  is 
more  premeditated.  Likewise  that  which  e:scites  in  the  hearers  of  it, 
terror  rather  than  pity.  And  rhetorical  formulsB,  indeed,  are  of  this 
kind,  viz.  that  a  man  has  subverted  or  transgressed  many  just  things, 
such  as  oaths,  pledges  of  faith,  and  conjugal  vows ;  for  this  is  an  ex- 
uberance of  many  injuries.  And,  also,  that  k  man  haft  committed  an 
injury  there  where  those  that  act  unjustly  are  punished;  ai»  id  the  ease 
with  false  witnesses.  For  where  will  not  he  do  an  injury  iirho  commits 
one  in  a  court  of  justice?  Likewise,  that  a  man  has  done  an  injury 
which  is  attended  with  the  gfeateibt  shame.  And  that  h^  has  injured 
bim  by  whom  he  has  been  benefitted  i  fbr  such  a  one  multiplies  in- 
jurieS)  because  he  aets  ill,  and  lihei^ise  does  not  act  welK  Also,  the 
injury  is  greater  which  i  man^does  ietgainst  the  unwritten  laWs;  for  it  is 
the  province  of  a  bet^ei^  man  to  be  just,  not  from  necessity,  [but 
Yoluntatily.]  Written  laws,  Iherfefore,  are  [obsei^vedj  fr6m  necessity, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  Unwritten  laws.  But  afteir  another  mantier 
the  injury  is  greater  which  is  cbnimitted  againAt  the  written  kiWs.  Fbr 
he  who  acts  unjustly  in  those  things  iti- wlrfch  he  may  be  terrified  by 
punishttient,  will  mitch  more  act  unjustly  in  those  things  for' Ivhich  ho 
paniskmeht  is  ordainfed.  And  thtrs  much  concerning  a  greater  and  a 
less  injury. 


•     •   ,    ;.   :.);   .- 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


It  follows  in  the  next  place  that  we  should  discuss  what  are  called 
inartificial  credibilities ;  for  these  are  peculiar  to  forensic  orations.  Bat 
they  are  few  in  number,  viz.  the  laws,  witnesses,  compacts,  examina* 
tions,  and  an  oath. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore^  let  us  speak  about  laws,  how  they  are 
to  be  used,  both  by  him  that  exhorts,  and  him  who  dissuades,  by  him 
who  accuses,  and  him  who  defends.  For  it  is  evident,  that  if  the 
written  law  indeed  is  contrary  to  the  affair,  the  common  law  must  be 
used,  and  equity,  as  being  more  just  And  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
best  decision  will  then  be  given,  when  the  written  laws  are  not  entirely 
used.  The  equitable,  likewise,  always  remains  and  never  changes^  and 
this  too  is  the  case  with  common  law;  for  it  is  according  to  nature; 
but  written  laws  are  frequently  changed.  Hence,  also,  it  is  said  in  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  (for  Antigone  says  as  an  apology,  that  she  had 
acted  contrary  to  the  law  of  Creon,  but  not  contrary  to  the  unwritten 
law.) 


>  nor  could  t  ever  thioSc, 


A  mortal's  law,  of  power  or  strength  suficien^ 

To  abrogate  th'  unwrittm  law  divine, 

Immutable,  eternal,  not  Kkethese^ 

Of  ye8terday>  but  made  ere  time  begui. 

Shall  man  persuade  me,  then,  to  violate^ 

Heaven's  great  commandi^  and  make  the  gods  my  foes> 


It 
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It  is  likewise  evident  that  the  just  is  something  true  aa4  adyan^ 
tageouSt  but  not  tliat  which  seems  to  be  so ;  so  that  what  is  writtea 
is  not  law ;  for  it  does  not  perform  the  work  of  law.    It  may  like* 
wise  be  said  that  a  judge  is  like  ai^  assay er  of  silver  and  gold ;  for  it 
is  hi&  province  to  distipguish  what  is  truly  just  frojUt  what  is  adulter 
rate.    And»  aIso»  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  better  man  rather  to 
use  unwritten  than  written  laws»  and  to  abide  by  their  decision.    It 
must  likewise  be  considered  whether  the  law  [in  force]  is  contrary 
to  a  law  which  is  approved^  or  is  itself  contrary  ta  itself;  as  when 
the  one  law  commands  all  contracts  to  be  firmly  observed ;  and  the 
other  forbids  any  contracts  to  be  made  contrary  to  law.    It  must 
also  be  considered,  whether  the  law  is  ambiguous,  so  that  it  may  be 
distorted,  and  then  it  must  be  seen  to  what  part  the  just  is  to  be 
adapted,  or  the  advantageous,  and  afterwards  the  law  is  to  be  used. 
If,  also,  the  things  for  which  the  law  was  established  no  longer  re- 
main, but  the  law  itself  remains^  this  we  must  epdeavour  to  render 
manifest,^  and  thus  the  law  must  be  opposed  by  showing  [that  things 
being  changed,  the  law  ajso  is  to  be  chained  and  abrogated.]    But 
if  the  written  law  is  adapted  to  the  occasion  or  thp  ^ct,  tben.it 
must  be  said  as  the  result  of  the  best  decision,  that  the  law  was 
^tablished  not  for  the  sake  of  judging  coatrfiry  to  law>  but  in  Older 
that  he  may  not  be  peijured  who  may  happen  to  be  ignomnt  wluii 
this  law  says^    It  mui^t  Ukewise  be  asserjted,  that  no  one  chuses  t^at 
which  is  simply  good,  but  that  which  is  good  to  himself.    And  that 
it  Q»akes  no  di£^rence  whether  laws  are  not  established,  or  ar^  not 
used.    likewise,  Uiat  in  other  acts  it  is  of  no  advantage  tp  di3pute 
against  the  masters  of  then).    Thus  for  instance,  it  is  not  e;(pedient 
fbr  one  who  is  sick  to  dispute  against  the  prescriptions  0/  the  physi* 
cifio;  for  thff  error  of  thp  physician  is  i;iot  90  injurious,  as  it  is  to  be 
accustpmed  to  disobey  a  ruler.    To  endearpnr  likewise  to  become 
wiser  than  the  laws,  is  that  which  is  fprbidden  in  celebrat^ed  law;B. 
And  thus  much  concen^ng  Iftws. 
With  nespect  |4»  witness^i^  hQweirer,  there  ax^  two  kinds  f^  for  some 
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are  ancient ;  but  others  modern.  And  of  the  latter,  some  are  par- 
takers of  danger,  but  others  are  exempt  from  it.  But  I  call  ancient 
witnesses  the  poets,  and  other  illustrious  persons  whose  judgements 
[and  opinions]  are  manifest  Thus  the  Athenians  made  use  of  Homer 
as  a  witness  about  Salamis ;  the  Tenedians  of  Periander  the  Corin- 
thian, against  the  Sigceans ;  and  Cleophon  made  use  of  the  elegies  of 
Solon  against  Critias,  in  order  that  he  might  show  that  the  family  of 
Critias  was  formerly  contumacious.  For  otherwise  Solon  would  never 
have  said, 

*'  Bid  Critias  with  his  yellow  locks. 
His  father's  will  obey." 

Such,  therefore,  are  the  witnesses  about  things  that  are  past.  But 
with  respect  to  future  events  those  who  interpret  oracles  are  witnesses ; 
as  for  instance,  Themistocles,  when  he  said  that  the  wooden  wall 
[mentioned  by  the  oracle]  signified  that  the  Athenians  must  betake 
themselves  to  their  ships.*  Proverbs  also  are  witnesses.  Thus,  if  some 
one  should  deliberate  whether  he  should  form  a  friendship  with  an 
old  man,  the  proverb  testifies  what  he  is  to  do,  which  says.  Never 
confer  a  benefit  on  an  vld  man.  Thus,-  also,  for  him  who  deliberates 
whether  he  shall  slay  the  children,  whose  parents  he  has  likewise 
slain,*  there  is  this  proverb.  He  is  a  fool  who  haiMig  slain  the  father 
leaves  the  children.  Modern  or  recent  witnesses,  however,  [who  have 
no  share  in  the  danger,]  are  such  as  being  illustrious  have  given  a 
decision  [in  a  court  of  justice.]  For  the  judgements  t)f  these  men 
are  useful  in  the  confirmation  of  what  is  doubtful.  Thus,  Eubulus 
in  a  court  of  justice,  employed  against  Chares,  what  Plato  had  said- 
against  Archibius,  That  it  was  common  in  the  tity  for  men  to  acknow^ 
ledge  themselves  to  be  depraved.  Those  also  are  recent  witnesses,  who 
partake  of  the  danger  [of  being  punished]  if  they  appear  to  have 
given  false  evidence.  Persons,  therefore,  of  this  description  are 
alone  witnesses  in  things  of  this  kind;  viz.  whether  the  thing  has 
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been  done  or  not;  and  whether  it  is,  or  not  But  they  are  not 
witnesses  concerning  the  quality  of  the  thing;  as,  whether  it  is  just 
or  unjust,  advantageous,  or  disadvantageous.  Remote  witnesses,  how* 
ever,  are  most  worthy  of  belief  in  things  of  this  kind ;  but  the  an* 
cients  are  most  worthy  of  belief;  for  they  cannot  be  corrupted.  The 
credibility,  however,  derived  from  witnesses  [is  to  be  employed  as 
follows.]  When,  indeed,  there  are  no  witnesses,  it  is  necessary  to 
judge  from  probabilities;  and  this  it  is  to  employ  the  best  decision. 
Probabilities,  also,  cannot  be  corrupted  by  money ;  and  they  are  not 
condemned  for  giving  a  false  testimony.  But  he  who  has  witnesses 
ought  to  say  to  him  that  has  not,  that  witnesses  may  be  tried  and 
punished,  but  probabilities  cannot.  [It  may  also  be  added,]  that 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  witnesses,  if  arguments  from  probabi* 
lities  were  sufficient.  Testimonies,  however,  are  either  concerning 
ourselves,  or  concerning  our  opponents;  and  some,  indeed,  are  con- 
cerning the  thing  itself;  but  others  concerning  the  manners  of  persons. 
Hence,  it  is  manifest  that  we  can  never  be  in  want  of  useful  testimony ; 
for  if  the  testimony  does  not  relate  to  the  thing,  it  will  either  be 
favourable  to  the  defendant,  or  adverse  to  the  plaintiff.  But  the 
testimony  respecting  manners,  will  either  evince  our  probity,  or 
the  depravity  of  our  opponent.  Other  particulars,  however,  respect- 
ing a  witness,  whether  he  be  a  friend,  or  an  enemy,  or  neither, 
whether  he  be  a  man  of  reputation,  or  an  infamous  character,  or 
neither,  and  whatever  other  differences  there  may  be  of  the  like  kind, 
must  be  derived  from  the  same  places  from  which  enthyniemes  are 
derived. 

With  respect  to  compacts,  an  oration  is  so  far  useful  as  it  increases 
or  diminishes  [their  authority ;]  or  so  far  as  it  renders  them  credible, 
or  unworthy  of  belief.  For  it  is  favourable  to  the  speaker  to  show 
that  the  compacts  possess  credibility  and  authority;  but  the  contrary 
is  favourable  to  the  opponent.  The  same  argyments,  therefore,  are 
to  be  employed  in  showing  that  compacts  are  worthy  or  unworthy 
of  belief,  as  wp  have  employed  in  the  affair  of  witnesses.  .  For  such 
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as  those  persons  are  who  have  subscribed  and  signed  the  compacts, 
{with  respect  to  being  worthy  or  unworthy  of  belief,]  such  also  are 
the  compacts.  When,  however,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  litigants 
that  compacts  were  made,  if  this  acknowledgement  is  appropriate, 
the  authority  of  the  compatcts  is  to  be  increased;  for  a  compact  is  a 
private  law,  and  is  of  a  partial  nature.  And  compacts,  indeed,  do 
not  give  authority  to  the  law ;  but  the  laws  give  authority  to  legal 
compacts.  And  in  short,  the  law  itself  is  a  certain  compact;  so 
that  he  who  disbelieves  in  and  subverts  a  contract,  subverts  the  laws, 
Farther  still,  many  contracts  and  voluntary  transactions,  are  effected 
by  compacts ;  so  that  if  compacts  lose  their  authority,  the  intercourse 
of  men  with  each  other  must  be  subverted.  Other  things,  also,  which 
are  adapted  to  the  confirmation  of  compacts,  the  orator  will  perceive 
by  himself.  But  if  the  compacts  are  adverse  to  the  cause,  and 
favourable  to  the  opponents,  in  the  first  place  those  Are  adapted  to 
the  purpose  which  some  one  may  urge  to  invalidate  the  force  of  the 
contrary  law ;  for  it  is  absurd  that  we  should  think  laws  are  not  to  be 
obeyed,  which  have  not  been  established  rightly  but  by  fraud,  and 
that  we  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  observe  compacts  [which 
have  beett-rightly  made.]  In  the  next  place  it  must  be  said  that  a 
judge  is  a  dispensator  of  what  is  just ;  and  therefore  that  his  attention 
is  not  to  be  directed  to  the  observance  of  the  compacts,  but  to 
that  which  is  more  just  And  the  just  indeed  is  not  to  be  perverted 
cither  by  fraud,  or  by  necessity;  for  it  has  a  natural  subsistence; 
but  compacts  are  made  both  by  persons  who  are  deceived,  and 
those  who  are  compelled.  In  addition  to  these  things,  also,  it  is 
requisite  to  consider  whether  the  compact  is  contrary  to  any  written 
or  common  law,  and  to  things  just  or  beautiful;  and  besides  this, 
whether  it  is  contrary  to  any  posterior  or  prior  contracts.  For  either 
the  posterior  contracts  are  binding,  but  the  prior  have  no  authority; 
or  the  prior  are  right,  but  the  posterior  fallacious;  and  thtis  this 
contrariety  of  compacts  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  Again, 
it  will  be  expedient  to  see  whether  the  compacts  are  in  any  way 
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adverse  to  the  judges^,  aikd  to  dii^ct  the, attention,  to  other  thiogsor 
the  like  kind;  for  these  things  may  in  a  similar  manneir  be  easily 
perceived. 

Examinations^  also,  and  torments  are  certain  testimonies;  and  they 
seem  to  possess  credibility,  because  a  certain  necessity  is'  present  with 
than.  There  is  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  perceiving  whajt  relates 
to  these  things,  and  in  narrating  what  is  contingent  to  them;  as  also 
in  discussing  those  particulars,  which  if  tljiey  are  adapted  to  our 
purpose  we  may  amplify  [by  asserting3  that  these  alone  j^iff)  true 
testimonies.  But  if  they  are  against  us,  and  favourable  to  our  oppo^ 
nent,  then  the  evidence  may  be  invalidated  by  speaking  against  t|ip 
whole  genus  of  examinations  and  tormentSi.  Eor  men  through  com* 
pulsion  no  less  assert  what  is  false  than  what  is  true;  since  they 
endure  in  order  that  they  may  not  speak  the  truth,  and  readily  assert 
what  is  false,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more,  swiftly  liberated  from 
pain.  For  collateral  conficmatiocu  also,  it  is  requi^it^  that  examples 
should  be  adduced,  with  which  the  judges  are  acquainted. 

With  respect  to  oaths,  however,  there  is  a  fourfold  consideration* 
For  we  either  give  and  take  an  oatb;  or  we  do  neither*  Or  we  do 
the  one,  but  not  the  other*  Aad  of  these  either  an  oath  is  given, 
but  not  taken ;  or  it  is  taken,  but  not  given.  Again,  either  we  have 
sworn  before^  and  are  accused  by  our  opponent  of  perjury,  or  the 
opponent  swears  and  is  accnsed  of  perjury.  He  therefore  who  does 
not  offer  an  oath  to.  his  opponent  [may  say]  that  men  are  easily 
perjured ;  and  that  his  opponent  if  he  should  take  an  oath,  would 
not  restore  the  money,  but  if  he  did  not  take  an  oath,  he  should 
think  the  judges  would  condemn  him.  He  may  also  add,  that  as 
the  af&ir  is  dangerous,  it  is  better  to  commit  it  to  the  judges ;  for  he 
believes  in  them,  but  not  in  his  opponent.  [He  likewise  who  does 
not  take  the  oath  which  is  offered  him,  may  say]  that  he  does  not 
take  it,  43ecause  he  is  unwilling  to  swear  for  money;  and  that  if  he 
was  a  bad  man  he  would  take  an  oath;  for  it  is  better  to  be  depraved 
for  the  sake  of  something  than  for  the  sake  of  nothing.    For  by  taking 
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an  oath  he  will  obtain  money^  but  other^se  not  His  not  taking  an 
oath  therefore  will  be  the  effect  of  virtue,  and  will  not  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  fear  of  perjury.  The  saying  of  Xenophanes,  likewisci 
may  be  adapted  to  this  affair^  that  the  challenge  is  not  equal  of  an 
impious  against  a  pious  man,  but  is  just  as  if  a  strong  should  call 
upon  a  weak  man  to  fight  with  him.  ile  also  who  takes  an  oath 
may  say  that  he  takes  it,  because  he  confides  in  himself,  but  not  in 
his  opponent  And  by  inverting  the  assertion  of  Xenophanes  he  may 
say,  that  the  challenge  is  equal,  if  an  impious  man  offers,  but  a 
pious  man  takes  an  oath.  And  that  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  he  should 
not  be  willing  to  swear  respecting  those  things  for  which  he  thinks 
it  right  that  the  judges  should  pass  sentence  on  those  that  take  an 
oath.  But  if  he  offers  an  oath,  he  may  say  that  it  is  pious  to  be 
willing  to  commit  the  affair  to  the  gods ;  and  that  there  is  no  OQcasion 
[for  his  opponent]  to  require  any  other  judges ;  since  the  judgement 
of  the  cause  is  committed  to  him  through  an  oath.  He  may,  like- 
wise, say  that  it  is  absurd  that  his  oppcment  should  not  be  willing 
to  swear  concerning  those  things  about  which  he  requires  others  [i.  e. 
the  judges]  to  swear.  Since,  however,  the  manner  in  which  we  ought 
to  speak,  according  to  each  [of  these  four  modes,]  is  evident,  it  is 
likewise  evident  how  we  ought  to  speak  according  to  these  modes 
when  combined ;  as  for  instance,  if  a  man  is  willing  indeed  to  take, 
but  not  to  give  an  oath;  or  if  he  gives,  but  is  unwilling  to  take  it; 
or  if  he  is  willing  both  to  give  and  take  it;  or  is  willing  to  do  neither* 
For  a  combination  must  necessarily  be  made  from  the  above-mentioned 
modes;  so  that  arguments  also  muftt  necessarily  be  composed  from 
them.  If,  however,  any  one  has  before  taken  an  oath,  and  which  is 
contrary  [to  the  present  oath,]  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  no  perjury. 
For  to  do  an  injury  is  a  voluntary  thing ;  but  things  which  are  done 
by  violence  and  fraud  are  involuntary.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must 
be  inferred  that  injury  is  committed  in  the  mind,  and  not  in  the 
mouth.  But  if  the  opponent  has  before  sworn,  and  is  now  unwilling 
to  abide  by  his  oath,  it  must  be  said  that  he  subverts  all  things  who 
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does  not  adhere  to  what  he  has  sworn  r  for  on  this  account^  also^ 
judges  that  have  taken  an  oath  use  the  laws.  And  [it  may  likewise 
be  said  in  the  way  of  amplification,]  shall  we  rejoice,  indeed,  that 
you  judges  should  abide  in  the  decision  which  you  have  made, 
after  taking  an  oath ;  and  shall  not  we  abide  in  the  oaths  which  we 
have  taken  ?  And  such  other  things  as  may  be  said  for  the  purpose  of 
amplification.    And  thus  much  concerning  inartificial  credibility. 
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Such,  therefore,  are  the  particulars  from  which  it  is  nequbite  to 
eibort  and  dissuade,  to  blame  and  praise,  to  accuse  and  defend,  and 
such  likeivise  are  the  opinions  and  propositions  which  are  useful  in 
procuring  credibility  in  these.  For  concerning  these,  and  from  these, 
enthjmemes  about  each  genus  of  orations  are  peculiarly  derived. 

Since,  however,  the  rhetorical  art  is  for  the  sake  of  judgement  (for 
[the  auditors  of  orations]  judge  of  consnltaitions,  and  justice  »  judge- 
ment) it  is  necessary  that  the  orator  shcmld  not  only  direct  his  attention 
to  the  oration,  so  as  to  consider  how  it  may  be  demonstmttve  and 
credible,  but  he  should  also  vhew  himself  to  be  worthy  of  belief,  and 
dispose  his  auditor  to  beccmie  a  judge.  For  it  is  of  great  consequence 
in  procuring  belieft  especially  indeed  in  oounaels,  and  afterwards  in 
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judgements,  that  the  speaker  should  appear  to  be  properly  qualified, 
and  that  he  should  be  well  affected  towards  the  auditors ;  and  besides 
this,  if  the  auditors  also  are  properly  disposed.  That  the  speaker, 
therefore,  should  appear  to  be  properly  qualified,  is  more  useful  in 
counsels  [than  in  judgements;]  but  for  the  hearer  to  be  well  disposed, 
is  more  useful  in  judgements.  Eor  the  same  things  do  not  appear  to 
those  that  love  and  hate,  nor  to  those  that  are  irascible  and  those 
that  are  mild ;  biit  eit\^er  they  appear  entirely  different,  or  different  in 
magnitude.  For  to  the  friend,  he  concerning  whom  he  forms  the 
judgement,  will  not  appear  to  have  acted  unjustly,  or  will  appear  to 
have  acted  so  in  a  small  degree ;  but  to  him  who  hates,  the  contrary 
will  take  place.  And  to  him  who  desires,  and  is  in  good  hope  [of 
possessing  what  he  desires]  if  that  which  is  to  come  is  pleasant,  it  also 
appears  that  it  will  be,  and  that  )t  will  be  good  ;  but  to  him  who  has 
no  desire,  and  no  expectation  of  a  thing,  the  contrary  will  take  place. 

There  are  three  causes,  therefore,  through  which  men  become  worthy 
of  belief;  for  so  many  are  the  things  through  which  we  believe,  besides 
demonstrations.  And  these  are  prudence,  virtue  and  benevolence. 
For  men  are  false  in  what  they  say,  or  in  the  counsels  they  give,  either 
on  account  of  all  these,  or  on  account  of  some  one  of  these.  For 
either  they  do  not  think  rightly  through  imprudence;  or  they  do 
DOt  speak  what  appears  to  be  true,  in  consequence  of  their  depravity ; 
or  :they  are  pi\ident  and  worthj^  but .  not  benevolent.  Hence,  it 
liappens  that  those  do  not  give  the  best  counsels  who  know  how  to 
give  them.  And  these  are  the  only  things  through  which  they  fail. 
It  ia  necessary,  therefore,  that  be  who  appears  to  possess  all  these, 
should*  ;be  considered  by  bis  auditors  as  worthy  of  belief.  Whence, 
jtberefore,  men  may  appear  to  be  prudent  and  worthy^  must  be  derived 
irom  the  divisions  of  the  virtues;  for  from  the  same  things  through 
which  a  man.  renders  himself  prudent  and  worthy,  he  may  also  cause 
another  to  become  so*  Concerning  benevolence,  however,  and  friend- 
ship .we  must  now  speaks  in  discussing  what  pertains  to  the  passions. 

But  the  passions  :are  those  things,  on  accoimt  of  which  men  being 
/changed,  differ  in  their  judgements,  and  to  w^ch  pleasure  and  pain 
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are  consequent.    The  passions^  therefore,  are  such  as  anger,  pity,  fear, 
and  other  thingj»  of  this  kind,  and  the  contraries  to  these.    <  -        • 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  give  a  threefold  division  to  the  particulen 
about  each.  I  say,  for  instance,  about  anger  [we  should  consider] 
how  men  are  disposed  when  they  are  angry,  what  the  things  are  at 
which  they  are  accustoifned  to  be' angry,  and  whftt  the  quality  is  of  the 
things  which  are  the  subjects  of  their  anger.  For  if  we  only  possess  a 
knowledge  of  one  or  two,  but  not  of  all  these,  it  wiUbe  impossible  to 
excite  anger  [in  the  auditors.]  And  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  other 
passions.  As,  therefore^  in^  what  has  been  before  said,  we  have 
delivered  [appropriate]  propositions,  we  shall  likewise  do  the  same  in 
considering  the  passions,  and  divide  them  after  the  same  maotttvj ' 


CHAPTER  II. 


Let  anger,  therefore,  be  the  appetite  in  man  of  apparent  revenge  in  * 
conjunction  with  paim,  in  consequence  of  a  seeming  neglect  or  con« 
tempt  of  himself,  or  of  some  one  belonging  to  hinu 

If,  therefore,  anger  is  this^  it  is  necessary  that  he  who  is  angry  should 
always  be  angry  with  some  particular  person ;  as  for  instance,  with 
Cleon,  but  not  with 'man;  and  th&t  he  is  angry  because  Qeon  has  done 
or  intended  tio  do  something  to  kiraiielf,  6r  to  some  one  belonging  to 
him^  It  is  also  necessary  thai  a  certain  pleasure"  arising  fronr  the  hope 
of  revenge,  should  be  consequent  to  all  anger.  For/ifis^  pleasant  for 
a  man  to  fancy  that  he  shall  obtain  the  object  of  his  desire  ;^  but  no 
one  aspires  after  those  things  winch  appear  to  him  to  be  impossible. 
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He  who  10  angry,  however,  aapires  after  thiags  which  it  i&  possible  for 
him  to  obtain.  Hence  it  ift  well  said  [by  AchiUes^]  concerniag  anger, 
tl»t, 

Anger  hitttiits  ia  tb^  twmal  bltiM, 
Swcetier  tfatn  tiiokUng  hoiley  to  the  tt«(e^ 

For  a  certauL  plleasare  is  consequent  to  anger  both  on  this  accoimt, 
aad  becauae  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  angry  are  entirely  employed 
on  revenge.  •  The  phantasy,  therefore,  or  imagination  which  is  then 
ifigenerated  in  the  soul,  produces  pleasure,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
imagination  which  is  ingenerated  in  dreams. 

Since,  however,  neglect  is  the  energy  of  opinion  about  that  which 
appears  to  deserve  no  regard;  (for  we  conceive  that  both  good  and 
evil,  and  what  contributes  to  these  are  worthy  of  attention,  but  such 
things  as  are  nothing,  or  very  trifling,  we  conceive  to  be  of  no  worth 
whatever) — hence,  there  are  three  species  of  neglect,  viz.  contempt, 
insolence  and  contumely.  For  that  which  men  despise  they  neglect; 
since  they  despise  that  which  they  conceive  to  be  of  no  worth;  and 
those  things  which  are  of  no  worth  they  neglect.  He  also  who  insults 
another  person  appears  to  despise  him ;  for  insult  is  an  impediment  to 
the  will  of  another  person,  not  that  he  who  offers  the  insult  may  derive 
a  certain  advantage  himself,,  but  that  he  may  prevent  the  person 
ijQilulted  from  deriving  it.  I^ince,  therefore,  he  does  not  expect  to 
derive  any  advantage  himself,  he  neglects  the  other  person.  For  it  ia 
evident  thalj  he.  doe»  iziot  appfehend  any  it^iufy  will  accrue  to  himself 
frong^  the  insult;  sinjce  if  he  did,  he  would  be  afraid,  and  would  not 
neglect  [the  person  he  ipsuHs;]  nor  any  adv«aitage  to  the  person 
insulted,  which  deservet  to  be  itientioned;  for  if  he  did  he  would  be 
'  anxious  ^a  make  him  hi^  friends  He,  ako,  who  acts  contumeliously 
towards  another^  ^eglect»  hira;  for  conftnoMly  is  to  injure  and  pain 

^ialUad/lS. 
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andtber  person  ki  those  things  in  which  shame  befelk  the  strfferer,  and 
this  not  that  any  thing  else  may  be  done  to  him  than  what  is  done»  but 
that  he  may  receive  pleasure  from  the  act.  For  those  who  return  an 
injury  do  not  act  conturaeliously,  but  take  revenge.  The  cause^  how- 
ever, of  pleasure  to  those  that  calumniate  is  this,  that  they  fancy  they 
e\cell  in  a  greater  degree  by  acting  ill.  Hence,  young  men  and 
those  that  are  rich  are  contumelious ;  for  they  fancy  that  they  thus 
acquire  a  superiority  to  others.  But  ignominy  pertains  to  contumely; 
and  he  who  disgraces  another  neglects  hint.  For  that  which  is  of  no 
worth,  has  no  honour  either  of  evil  or  good.  Hence,  Achilles'  when 
angry  says, 


————«*  The  tffipont  mj  honaur  HMiUb 
While  be  my  valour's  guerdoo  thos  detaiM  '• 

And> 

Diigrae'd,  dUbonour^d^  like  the  vilest  sieve  K 

As  being  enraged  on  account  of  these  things.  Men  also  tlunk  it  fit 
that  they  should  be  greatly  honoured  by  those  who  are  inferior  to  them 
in  birth,  in  power,  in  virtue,  and  in  shorty  in  that  in  whic;b  they  y^ry 
much  excel  another  person;  as  for  instance,  the  rich  man  excjBls  the 
poor  man  in  money;  the  rhetorician  excels  in  speaking  him  ivho  is. 
unable  to  speak;  the  governor  him  who  ia  governed;  and  he  who 
fancies  himself  worthy  to  command,  him  who  deserves  to  be  com^- 
manded.    Hence,  it  is  said^ 


/ . 


And, 


Great  U  the  wrath  of  Jov^^escended  kings  3.. 


Fiw  tho*  we  deem,  the  sboit-Uv'd  fury  past, 
Tis  sure  the  mighty  will  revenge  at  last\ 

Ittad, ».    '  '»'  liiad,  9.  *  Iliad,  2.  «  Iliad,  1. 
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For  men  are  indignant  on  account  of  their  transcendency.  Men,  like- 
wise,  think  that  they  ought  to  be  greatly  honoured  by  those  by  whom 
any  one  should  think  they  ought  to  bebenefitted ;  but  these  are  such 
as  they  have  benefitted ,  or  do  benefit,  either  they  themselves,  or  some 
one  belonging  to  them,  or  such  as  they  do  wish,  or  have  wished  to 
benefit. 

It  is  now  therefore  manifest  from  these  things,  how  men  are  disposed 
when  they  are  angry^  and  with  whom,  and  from  what  causes  they  are 
angry.  For  they  are  angry,  indeed,  when  they  are  aggrieved.  For  he 
who  is  aggrieved  desires  something ;  whether  he  is  aggrieved  by  any 
opposition  directly  made  against  him;  as  when  a  man  is  prevented 
from  drinking  that  is  thirsty;  or  if  an  opposition  is  not  directly  made 
against  him,  yet  it  appears  to  be  made  indirectly ;  or  if  any  one  acts 
contrary  to  him,  or  does  not  co-operate  with  him ;  or  if  any  thing  else 
disturbs  him  thus  disposed, — from  all  these  circumstances  he  is  angry. 
Hence  the  sick,  the  poor,  those  that  are  in  love,  those  that  are  thirsty, 
and  in  short  those  that  desire  any  thing,  and  do  not  act  rightly,  are 
disposed  to  be  angry,  and  are  easily  provoked,  and  especially  with 
those  that  neglect  their  present  condition.  Thus  for  instance,  the  sick 
are  angry  with  those  that  neglect  them  in  things  pertaining  to  their 
disease;  the  poor,  with  those  that  neglect  them  in  things  pertaining  to 
their  poverty;  warriors  with  those  that  neglect  them  in  warlike  afiairs; 
and  lovefs  with  those  that  neglect  them  in  amatory  concerns ;  and  in  a 
similar  manner  in  other  things.  For  each  is  prepared  to  exercise  his 
anger  against  those  that  neglect  them,  by  the  inherent  passion. 
Farther  stilU  men  are  likewise  disposed  to  be  angry  when  things 
happen  contrary  to  their  expectation.  For  that  which  is  very  much 
contrary  to  opinion  is  more  grievous,  just  as  what  is  very  much 
contrary  to  opinion  produces  delight,  if  that  which  is  wished  for  is 
accomplished.  Hence,  also,  seasons  and  times,  and  dispositions  and 
ages  render  it  apparent  what  kind  of  persons  are  easily  disposed  to 
anger,  and  when  and  where;  and  that  when  they  are  most  in  these 
circumstances,  they  are  most  easily  excited  to  anger. 

Men, 
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Men»  likewise^  are  angry  with  those  that  laugh  at,  deride  and  mock 
them;  for  by  so  acting  they  insult  them.  They  are  also  angry  with 
those  that  ofiend  them  in  such  things  as  are  indications  of  contumely. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  these  should  be  things  of  such  a  kind,  as  are* 
not  directed  to  any  Other  end,  and  are  of  no  advantage  to  those  that 
do  them ;  for  they  appear  to  be  done  solely  through  contumely.  Men' 
also  are  angry  with  those  that  defame  and  despise  things  to  which  they 
are  most  devoted.  Thus  for  instance,  those  that  are  ambitious  of 
excelling  in  philosophy,  are  angry  with  (hose  who  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  philosophy;  those  who  pay  great  attention  to  the  form  and 
beauty  of  the  body,  are  angry  with  those  that  despise  it;  and  in  a 
similar  manner  in^other  things^  This  also  is  much  more  the  case,  if  they 
suspect  that  they  either  do  not  at  all  possess  these  things,  or  do  not 
firmly  possess  them,  or  do  not  appear  to  do  so.  But  when  they  fancy 
Ihey  very  much  excell  in  those  things  for  which,  they  are-  reviled,  they 
pay  no  attention  to  the  scofis  of  others.  Men  are-  likewise  angry  with 
tbeir  friends  more  than  with  those  that  are  not  their  friends;  for  they 
think  it  is  more  proper  that  they  should  be  benefitted  by  them  than 
Bot«  Th^y  are  also  angry  with  those  wha  have  been  accustomed  to 
konoup,  or  pay  attention  to  them  if  they  no  longer  associate  with  them 
as  formerly;  for  they  fancy  that  by  so  acting  they  are  de&pised  by 
ikkeiti.  They  are  likewise  angry  with  those  that  do  riot  return  the 
kindness  which  they  have  received,  nor  make  an  equal  recompense; 
and  also  with  those  who  act  contrary  to  them,  if  they  are  their  inferi- 
ours ;  for  all  such  things  appear  to  be  attended  with  contempt ;  the 
one  indeed  as  of  inferiours,  but  the  other  as  by  infei^oursv  They  are 
also  angry  in  a  greater  degree,  if  they  are  despised  by  men  of  no 
account;  for  anger  was  supposed  by  us  to-  arise  from  undeserved 
neglect  or  contempt ;  but  it  is  fit  that  infeiiours  should  not  despise 
their  superiours.  Men  likewise  are  angry  with  their  friends  if  they  do 
not  speak  or  act  well,  and  still  ^more  so,  if  they  do  the  contraries  to 
these.  Abo,  if  they  are  not  sensible  of  their  wants;  as  was  the  case 
witli  the  Plexippus  of  Antipho.when  he  was  angry  with  Meleager;  for 
it  is  a  sign  of  neglect  not  to  be  sensible  [of  the  wants  of  a  friend  ;p 
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Since  those  things  are  not  concealed  from  us  to  which  we  pay  attention 
They  are  likewise  angry  with  those  that  rejoice  in  their  misfortunes, 
and  in  shoi>t  with  those  who  are  not  at  all  concerned  when  they  are  in 
adversity;  for  tlus  is  an  indication  either  of  hostility  or  neglect*    Also 
with  those  who  pay  no  attention  to  them  when  they  are  aggrieved ; 
on  which  account  they  are  angry  with  those  who  are  the  messengers  of 
evil.      Add  likewise  with  those  who  [willingly]  hear  or  see   their 
maladies;   for  in  this  case,  such  persons  resemble  either  those  who 
neglect  them,  or  their  enemies.  For  friends  condole  [with  their  friends] 
iti  their  afflictions ;  and  all  men  grieve  on  surveying  their  own  maladies* 
They  are  likewise  angry  with  five  kinds  of  persons  by  whom  they  are 
neglected ;  with  those  with  whom  they  stand  in  competition  for  honour; 
with  those  they  admire ;  with  those  by  whom  they  wish  to  be  admired; 
with  those  whom  they  reverence ;  and  with  those  by  whom  they  are 
reverenced*    For  if  they  are  neglected  by  any  of  these,  they  are  in  a 
greater  degree  angry.    They  are  also  angry  with  those  who  despise 
then,  by  injuring  their  parents,  children,  wives,  and  such  as  are  in 
subjection  to  them,  and  whom  it  would  be  disgraceful  in  them  not  to 
assist.    Likewise  with  tbo$e  that  are  ui^rateful ;  for  neglect  or  con* 
teo^pt  from  these  is  unbecoming.    They  are  also  angry  with  such  as 
employ  irony   and  dissimulation    towards   those  who    are  seriously 
employed :  for  irony  pertains  to  contempt.    Likewise  with  those  that 
benefit  others,  but  not  themselves ;  for  this  also  indicates  contempt, 
not  to  think  a  man  deserving  of  that  which  all  other  persons  are  thougt 
to  deserve.    Forgetfulness  also  is  productive  of  anger,  as  for  instance, 
of  names,  though  it  is  but  a  trifling  thing.    For  forgetfulness  seems  to 
foe  an  indication  of  neglect ;  since  oblivion  is  produced  from  negli* 
gence ;  and  negligence  is  inattention.    And  thus  we  have  shown  who 
the  perscms  are  by  whom  anger  is  excitedi,  how  they  are  disposed,  and 
firom  what  causes  others  are  angry  with  them.    It  is  likewise  evident 
that  an  orator  ought  to  frame  his  auditors  to  such  a  temper  as  they  ate 
in  when  they  are  angry,  and  show  that  the  opponents  are  guilty  of  those 
things  which  excite  anger,  and  that  they  aie  such  persons  as  men  are 
accustomed  to  be  angry  with. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SiNC£,  however,  the  bei«g  angry  is  contrary  to  the  being  placable, 
and  anger  is  contrary  to  placability,  the  disposition  of  those  that  are 
placable  must  be  considered,  who  those  persons  are  to  whom  they 
conduct  themselves  with  placability,  and  through  what  causes  they 
become  so.  Let  placability  then  be  a  remission  and  suppression  of 
anger. 

If,  therefore,  men  are  angry  with  those  that  neglect  them,  but 
neglect  is  a  voluntary  thing,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  be  placable  to 
those  who  do  none  of  these  things,  or  do  them  unwillingly,  or  appear 
not  to  have  done  them  voluntarily.  They  will  likewise  be  placable  to 
those  who  wish  to. have  done  the  contrary  to  what  they  have  done. 
And  also  to  those  who  are  such  towards  themselves,  as  they  are  towards 
others ;  for  no  one  appears  to  neglect  himself.  Likewise,  to  those  who 
acknowledge  [their  faults,]  and  repent  of  them.  For  considering  the 
pain  which  they  feel  as  a  punishment  for  what  they  have  done,  they 
cease  to  be  angry.  But  this  is  evident  from  what  takes  place  in 
punishing  servants ;  for  we  punish  in  a  greater  degree  such  of  them  as 
deny  [the  fault,]  and  contradict  us;  but  we  cease  to  be  angry  with 
such  of  them  as  acknowledge  they  are  punished  justly.  The  cause, 
however,  of  this  is  that  it  is  impudence  to  deny  what  is  manifest ;  and 
impudence  is  neglect  and  contempt.  We  feel  no  shame,  therefore, 
towards  those  whom  we  very  much  despise.  Men  are  placable  likewise 
to  those  who  humble  themselves  towards  them,  and  do  not  contradict 
them ;  for  thus  they  appear  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  inferior  to 
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them  ;  but  those  that  are  inferior  are  afraid  ;  and  no  one  who  is  afraid 
is  negligent.  But  that  anger  ceases  towards  those  who  humble  them- 
selves is  evident  from  dogs  who  do  not  bite  those  that  prostrate 
themselves.  Men  also  are  placable  to  those  that  act  seriously,  when 
they  are  acting  seriously  themselves  ;  for  thus  they  appear  to  be  thought 
by  them  worthy  of  attention,  and  not  to  be  despised.  Likewise  to 
those  who  [if  they  have  injured  them  'in  any  respect,  are  afterwards] 
more  grateful  to  them.  Also  to  tliose  that  beg  and  intreat ;  for  such 
persons  are  more  humble.  And  to  those,  that  are  neither  contumelious, 
nor  scoffers,  nor  neglectful,  either  of  any  person,  or  at  least  not  of  the 
wortliy,  or  of  such  as  they  themselves  are.  And  in  short,  men  become 
placable  from  causes  contrary  to  thos'^e  which  excite  'to  anger.  They 
are  likewise  placable  to  those  whom  they  fear,  and  reverence ;  for  so 
long  as  they  are  thus  disposed  towards  them  they  are  not  angry  with 
them.  Fdr  it  is  impossifc|le  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  be  angry  with 
and  afraid  of  a  man.  With  those  also  who  have  done  any  thing 
through  anger,  they  are  either  hot  angry,  or  they  are  angry  in  a  less 
degree ;  fdr  such  persons  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  from  neglect ; 
since  no  orie  Who  is  angry  is  neglectful.  Pdr  neglect  is  unattended 
with  pain;  but  anger  is  accompariied  with  pain.  They  are  likewise 
placable  to  ihose  that  revere  them,  []becUltse  reverence  is  contrary  to 
contempt.^ 

It  is  also  eviiient  'that  men  afe  placable  Wheti  they  are  iti  a  dispo- 
sitioft  contrary  to  anger;  as  when  they  ate.  in  SpOrt,  when  they  are 
Taughing,  when  they  are  at  a  festival,  When  thdy  are  successful,  when 
they  peHbrm  any  "business  happily,  when  they  are  full ;  and  in  short, 
when  they  are  without  pain,  experience  a  pl^disure  unattended  with 
indolence, .  and  are  in  good  hope.  They  aYe  likewise  placable  to  those 
by  whom  theyhave  ndt'becn  niolested  for  a  long  time,  and  through 
whom  they  have  not  been  excited  to  recent  Anger;  for  time  appeases 
anger.  Yengeance  also  formerly  indicted  On  ^ndther  person,  has  the 
power  of  appeasing  a  greater  anger  conceived  against  some  one.  Hence, 
Philocrates  answered  well,  when  a  certain  person  said,  the  people 
being  enraged,  Vhy  do  you- not  defend  yourself?  ^He  replied,  not  yet. 
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Biit  when  will  you  ?  When  I  see  another  perffon  condemned^    For  mei^ 
become  placable,  when  they  have  consumed  their  anger  upon  another 
person  ;  as  it  happened  to  Ergophilus ;  whom  the  people  absolved^ 
though  they  were  more  enraged  9gain$t  him  than  agaiQftt  Callisthen^s^ 
whom  the  day  before  they  had  condemned  to  death.     Men  al^o  ar^ 
placable  towards  those  whom  they  have  convicted*     And  likewise  when 
they  see  those  that  are  angry  suffering  a  greater  evil  from  their  anger 
than  they  occasioned  to  others ;  for  they  conceive  that  such  a  one  is 
punished  for  his  anger.     Also  if  they  think  that  they  tliemselves  have 
acted  unjustly,  and  suffer  justly ;  for  anger  is  not  excited  against  that 
which  is  just ;  since  in  this  case  they  do  not  any  longer  fancy  that  they 
suffer  undesen^edly.     But  anger  was  said  by  us  to  be  this,  [viz.  to 
arise  from  a  conception  of  unmerited  contempt.]     Hence,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  offenders  should  first  be  punished  by  words ;  for  slaves  also 
when  thus  punished  are  less  indignant*    Those  likewise  are  placable 
who  conceive  tfa^  the  petsons  on  whSQm  tiiey  inflict  puAivhwent  will 
not  perceive  that  they  are  piuuflhed  by  thom*    For  aoger  Is  ^xcit^ 
against  individuals,  as  is  evLdeoi;  from  its  defioition.     Havces  Ulyys^f^ 
[in  his  speech  to  Polypliemus]  rightly  calls  himself  Ulyiaos  tie  mbi^t^ 
ofcHks ;  as  if  he  coold  not  haye  avetiged  [the  in|wtes  of  Polyphmms] 
unless  he  made  fatra  sensible  who  it  was  that  inflicted  the  ve^gfanctfj 
and  forwliat  it  was  inflicted.    It  follows,  itherefaine,  that  we  are  not 
angry  with  those  that  are  ttot  aeesible ;  nor  any  Joi^r  with  tho^  that 
are  dead,  because  [we  fancy]  they  have  suffered  the  extremity  of  evils^ 
and  will  not  be  pained  by,  or  sensible  of  our  revenge,  which  is  the 
object  of  desire  of  those  that  mt  4tagry«    Henoe  it  m  well  said  by  the 
poet  respecting  Hector,  who  wished  that  the  anger  of  AehiUes  towacdf 
him  might  cease  when  he  waa  dead. 

On  teidcaf  eanh  hk  n|»  was  l^mt  M  w^ 

It  is 'evident,  t4ieiief<H«,  that  tkoie  wboMOfh  to  render  otlK»9  {»li^e»blp 
must  derive  their  argiMneikts  -from  these  ftlacei.  For  'thwe  .whose  .angv 
is  to  be  appeased,  mutt  lie  vrndered  such  pea<utfAi«reiiAWid«uy^bedi 
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but  those  persons  with  whom  others  are  angry  must  be  shown  [by  the 
orator]  to  be  such  ^s  are  to  be  feared,  or  that  they  are  worthy  of 
reverence,  or  that  they  have  deserved  well  of  them,  or  that  they 
injured  them  unwillingly,  or  that  they  are  very  much  grieved  for  what 
they  have  done. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Lbt  us  now  show  who  those  persons  are  that  are  the  objects  of  love 
and  hatred,  and  why  they  are  so,  defining  for  this  purpose  what  friend- 
ship is,  and  friendly  love.  Let  therefore,  friendly  love  be  defined  to 
be,  the  wish  that  such  things  as  are  conceived  to  be  good  may  fall  to 
the  lot  of  some  one  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
forms  the  wish,  and  also  the  endeavour  of  him  who  forms  the  wish  to 
procure  such  good  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  But  he  is  a  friend  who 
loves,  and  is  reciprocally  beloved ;  and  those  persons  conceive  them- 
selves to  be  friends,  who  think  they  are  thus  disposed  towards  each 
other. 

Th^se  things,  therefore,  being  supposed,  it  is  necessary  that  a  friend 
should  be  one  who  reciprocally  rejoices  in  the  good  which  befals  another 
person,  and  is  naturally  pained  when  that  person  is  aggrieved,  and  this 
not  on  account  of  any  thing  else,  but  on  account  of  the  person  himself- 
For  all  men  rejoice  when  they  obtain  the  object  of  their  wishes,  but 
are  aggrieved  if  the  contrary  takes  place;  so  that  pains  and  pleasures 
are  an  indication  of  [good  and  bad]  wishes.  Those  likewise  are  friends 
to  each  other;  to  whom  the  same  things  are  good  and  evil.  And  also 
those  who  are  friends  and  enemies  to  the  same  persons  and  things;  for 
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these  must  necessarily  wish  the  same  things;  so  that  he  who  wishes  the 
same  things  to  another  as  to  himself,  appears  to  be  a  friend  to  that 
person. 

Men  also  love  those  that  have  either  benefited  them,  or  those  that 
are  under  their  care ;  or  if  their  kindness  to  them  has  been  great,  or 
has  been  cheerfully  exerted,  or  seasonably,  and  for  their  own  sake; 
and  also  such  as  they  think,  are  willing  to  benefit  others.  They  likewise 
love  the  friends  of  their  friends,  and  those  that  love  the  same  persons 
that  they  love,  and  who  are  beloved  by  those  who  are  beloved  by 
them  ;  who  are  likewise  enemies  to  those  to  whom  they  are  enemies, 
and  who  hate  those  whom  they  hate,  and  are  hated  by  those  who  are 
hated  by  them.  For  the  same  things  appear  to  be  good  to  all  these, 
and  to  themselves ;  so  that  they  wish  the  same  gotod  to  them  as  to 
themselves ;  which  was  the  definition  of  a  friend.  Farther  still,  men 
love  those  who  are  beneficent  to  them  in  pecuniary  affairs,  and  in  those 
things  which  regard  their  safety.  Hence  they  honour  liberal,  brave, 
and  just  men  ;  and  they  consider  those  to  he  such  who  do  not  live  on 
the  property  of  others.  But  men  of  this  description  are  those  that  live 
by  their  own  labour ;  and  among  thesp  are  those  that  live  by  agricuU 
ture,.  and  of  others,  especially  manual  artificers.*  They  also  love  those 
that  are  temperate,  because  they  are  not  unjust ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  love  those  that  lead  a  quiet  life  unmolested  by  business. 
We  likewise  love  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be.  friends,  if  they  appear 
to  wish  to  be  our  friends.  But  men  of  this  description  are  such  as  are 
good  according  to  virtue,  and  are  celebrated  either  by  all  men,  or  by 
the  best  of  men,  or  by  those  who  are  admired  by  us, '  or  by  those  who 
admire  us.  Farther  still,  men  love  those  who  are  agreeable  companions 
and  with  v^^hom  they  can  pass  the.  day  pleasantly.  But  men  of  this 
description  are  such  as  are  ingenuous,  who  do/ not  reprove  the  faults 
of  others,  and  are  not  studious  of  contention  nor  morose  ;  for  all  such 
persons  are  pugnacious.;  and  those  that  are  pugnacious  appear  to  wish 
things  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  friends.  They  likewise  love  those  that 
have  elegant  manners,  and  who  can  give  apd  take  a  jest;  for  in  both 
these,  men  strive. to  be  facetiojus,  as  welL  those  that  aire  able  to  bear 
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raillery,  as  those  that  are  able  to  rail  elegantly  themselves.  They  also 
love  those  who  praise  the  good  things  which  they  enjoy,  and  especially 
such  among  these  as  they  are  fearful  should  not  be  present  to  them- 
selves. Likewise  those  who  are  neat  in  their  appearance,  in  their  dress, 
and  iti  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  whole  of  their  life.  Also  those, 
who  neither  reprobate  the  faults  committed  by  others,  nor  the  benefits 
conferred  en  thefn ;  for  both  are  attended  with  defamation.  They 
like\frisfe  lot^fe  th6se  that  neither  remember  injuries,  nor  are  observers  of 
the  faults  of  others,  but  are  easily  reconciled.  For  such  as  they  think 
tli^y  Ate  towards  others,  they  ateo  think  they  will  be  towards  themselves. 
They  likewise  loVe  those  that  are  not  axldicted  to  slander,  and  who 
khow  no  evil,  but  only  good,  either  of  their  neighbours  or  them.  For 
k  good  mat)  acts  in  this  manner.  Also  those  that  do  not  resist  them 
when  they  ato  abgry^  or  seriously  employed  ;  for  such  like  persons  are 
pugnacious.  Likewise  those  that  are  seriously  disposed  towards  them, 
as  for  instance,  such  as  admire  them  ;  consider  them  to  be  worthy ; 
are  delighted  with  them ;  and  are  especially  thus  afiected  in  things  in 
which  they  ibetoiselves  particularly  wish  to  be  admired,  or  to  appear  to 
be  worthy,  or  pleasant  persons.  Men  also  love  those  that  resemble 
themselves,  and  are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  provided  they  ace 
no  impediment  to  them,  and  their  subsistence  is  not  deiived  from  the 
same  profession.  For  thus  [what  Hesiod  says]  will  take  place  vi«.  that 
the  potter  envies  ihe  potter.  They  likewise  love  those  who  desire  things 
of  which  it  ?s  at  the  same  time  possible  for  them  to  be  partakers ;  for  if 
not,  the  same  thitag  [which  we  have  just  noticed]  will  tiins  happen. 
They  also  love  those  towards  whom  they  are  so  deposed  as  not  to^be 
ashamed  of  things  which  are  base  only  according  to  opinion,  and 
towards  whom  they  are  asihamed  of  things  which  are  in  reality  base* 
And  likewise  those  by  whom  they  are  ambitious  to  be  honoured,  or  by 
whotn  they  wish  to  be  emulated,  and  not  to  be  envied  ;  for  these  they 
either  love,  or  wish  to  be  their  friends.  They  likewise  love  those  with 
whom  they  co-operate  in  the  acquisition  of  some  good,  lest  greater  evil 
should  hereafter  befal  themselves.  And  also  those  who  similarly  love 
their  friends  when  absent  and  present ;  on  wtoch  aecoHnt  all  men  love 
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tivDse  vrik^  are  4Jbu«  disposed  towards  the  dead*  jAnd  ^  6lK>rt«  tliey 
love  those  who  v^y  mach  lov^e  their  fraends,  and  do  not  fonsske  them ; 
for  Amoflig  the  oiunber  a(  good  men,  thejr  ^especially  love  those  who 
are  good  ifi  Avhat  relates  to  fctejidabip.  Tbej  likewise  love  those  who 
dox)0tmct-with  dissimiriatioii  towards  them ;  biit  men  of  this  desoriptkm 
are^suohas^ave  not  ashamed  to  speak  of  their  own  ddecto*  For^e 
haine  already  obeerved  :that  towards  friends,  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
things  which  relate  to 'Opinion,  [i.e.  which  are  base  in  opkuon  only^ 
and  'Hot  in  reality.]  Jf,  therefore,  he  who  is  ashamed  lias. not  friendly 
love,  >he  who4s  not  ashamed  will  resemble  one  who  has  friendly  love. 
Men,  likewise,  love  those  who  are  not  itbe  objects  of  ^fear,  and  in  iwhom 
they  can  confide;  for  no  one  loves  him  of  whom  he  is  afraid.  But 
the  species  )of  friendship  are  fellowship,  familiarity,  alliance,  and 
things  of  the  Hke  kind.  Beneficence  also  exerted  towards  another 
person  is  productive  of  friendship,  as  also  are  acting  beneficently  when 
it  is  not  required,  and  not  divulging  favours  when  they  are  bestowed. 
For  thus 'beneficence  will  appear  to  have  been  exerted  for  the  sake  of 
the  friend,  and  not  on. any  other  account 


OHiAjPl'ER  V. 


With  respect  to  enmity,  however,  and  hatred,  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  necessarily  be  surveyed  from  contraries.  But  the  things 
which  produce  enmity  are,  anger,  injury  either  in  word  or  deed,  and 
calumny. 

Anger,,  therefore,  arises  from  what  pertains  to  ourselves;  but  enmity 

may 
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may  exist  independent  of  what  has  reference  to  ourselves.  For  if  we 
conceive  a  man  to  be  a  person  of  a  certain  description^  we  hate  him. 

And  anger,  indeed,  is  always  exerted  towards  particular  persons,  as 
for  instance,  towards  Callias,  or  Socrates ;  but  hatred  is  also  exerted 
towards  genera  themselves.  For  every  man  hates  a  thief  and  a  syco- 
phant. And  anger  indeed  may  be  cured  by  time;  but  hatred  is 
incurable.  The  former,  also,  desires  to  give  pain;  but  the  latter  is 
more  desirous  to  do  harm.  For  he  who  is  angry,  wishes  [that  he  with 
whom  he  is  angry]  may  be  sensible  of  pain ;  but  with  him  who  hates 
this  is  of  no  consequence.  All  painful  things,  however,  are  objects  of 
sensation;  but  those  things  which  are  especially  evils,  viz.  injustice 
and  folly,  are  in  the  smallest  degree  objects  of  sensation ;  for  the 
presence  of  vice  is  attended  with  no  pain.  And  anger,  indeed,  is 
accompanied  with  pain ;  but  hatred  is  not ;  for  he  who  is  angry  is 
pained ;  but  he  who  hates  feels  no  pain. 

And  the  angry  man,  indeed,  pities  the  subject  of  his  angier,  if  many 
evils  befal  him;  but  he  who  hates,  feels  no  commiseration  for  the 
object  of  his  hatred.  For  the  former  wishes  that  he  with  whom  he  is 
angry  may  reciprocally  suffer  what  he  feels ;  but  the  latter  wishes  that 
the  object  of  his  hatred  may  no  longer  exist.  From  these  things,  there- 
fore, it  is  evident,  that  it  is  possible  [for  an  orator]  to  show  who  those 
are  that  are  really  enemies  and  friends,  and  to  make  those  to  be  such 
who  are  not  so.  He  may  also  dissolve  the  arguments  by  which  his 
opponent  endeavours  to  show  that  some  persons  are  mutually  friends 
or  enemies ;  and  that  when  it  is  dubious  whether  a  thing  was  done 
from  anger,  or  from  enmity,  he  may  persuade  the  adoption  of  that 
part  which  some  one  may  have  deliberately  chosen. 
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What  kind  of  things  are  the  objects  of  fear,  and  how  those  that  are 
terrified  are  affected,  will  be  evident  from  what  follows.  Let  fear, 
therefore,  be  a  certain  ^ain  or  perturbation  arising  from  the  imagina- 
tion of  some  future  evil,  which  is  either  of  a  destructive  nature,  or 
aCtended  with  molestation.  For  not  all  evils  are  the  objects  of  fear;' 
such  for  instance,  as  injustice  or  slowness  ;  but  such  as  are  capable  of 
producing  great  molestation  or  destruction ;  and  these,  when  they  are 
not  remote,  but  seem  to  be  near,  so  as  to  be  imminent.  For  things 
which  are  very  remote  are  not  the  objects  of  fear;  since  all  men  know 
that  they  shall  die,  yet  because  death  is  not  near,  they  pay  no  attention 
to  it. 

If^  however,  fear  is  this,  it  is  necessary  that  such  things  should  be 
terrible  as  appear  to  possess  a  great  power  of  destroying,  or  arc  pro- 
ductive of  such  harm  as  is  attended  with  great  molestation.  Hence, 
also,  the  indications  of  things  of  this  kind  are  terrible;  for  the  object 
of  fear  seems  to  be  near.  For  danger  is  this,  viz.  the  approximation  of 
that  which  is  terrible.  Things  of  this  kind,  however,  are  the  enmity 
and  anger  of  those  who  are  able  to  effect  something ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  both  willing  and  able ;  so  that  they  are  near  to  acting 
[what  their  enmity  and  anger  may  suggest]  Injustice,  also,  when  it 
possesses  power  is  the  object  of  fear;  for  the  unjust  man  is  unjust 
from  deliberate  choice;  Virtue,  likewise,  when  insulted  and  possessing 
power  is  to  be  feared ;  for  it  is  evident  that  vengeance,  when  it  is 
insulted,  is  always  the  object  of  its  deliberate  choice;  but  now  if 
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possesses  powen  The  fear,  also,  of  those  who  are  able  to  effect  some- 
thing is  the  object  of  terror ;  for  such  a  one  must  necessarily  be  in  pre- 
paration [for  that  which  he  dreads.] 

Since,  however,  the  multitude  are  depraved,  are  vanquished  by 
gain,  and  are  timid  in  dangers,  to  be  in  the  power  of  another  person 
is  a  thing  for  the  most  part  to  be  feared.  Hence,  those  who  have  been 
eye  witnesses  of  any  dreadful  deed  that  has  been  perpetrated,  are  to 
be  feared,  lest  they  should  divulge  it,  or  desert  [him  by  whom  it  was 
committed.]  Those,  likewise,  who  are  able  to  do  an  injury,  are 
always  to  be  feared  by  those  who  are  capable  of  being  injured ;  for 
men  for  the  most  part  act  unjiistly  when  they  are  abje,,  Those  ajbso 
are  to  be  feared  who  either  have  suff(5red  an  ipjury,  or  think  that  th^y 
have ;  for  they  always  watch  for  an  opportunity  [of  retaliating.]  Those 
top  ar^  to  be  dreaded  who  would  do  an  injury  if  they  had  the  powder; 
for  they  are  afraid  of  retaliation ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  4  thing  of 
this  kind  is  the  object  of  dread.  Those,  likewise,,  ^re  to  be  fe^ired  who 
are  competitors  for  the  same  things,  and  which  both  cannot  at  one  aod 
the  s^me  time  possess ;  for  between  men  of  this  descriptioo  ther^e  is 
always  hostility.  Those  also  who  are  objeqts  of  dread  to  ipore  poweiful 
T)ien,  are  to  be  feared  by  us ;  for  they  are  more  able  to  inj.ure  us  than 
they  are  to  injure  the  more  powerful.  For  the  same  reason  those 
piersons  are  to  be  feared  who  are  drqade-d  by  men  morq  pow^Cul  th^n 
tljpnjselv.es ;  apjd  al^o  those  who,  have  destroyed  mqoi  superior  to  them- 
s0v.es  in  power ;  apfi  those  who  have  attacked  meu  inferior  to  them- 
selves ;  for  either  they  ^re  now  to  be  dreaded,  or  when  their  power.  i3 
if^creased^  Among  those  that  have  been  injured,  likewis^^  and.  among 
enemies  and  opponents,  such  as  are  to  be  dreaded,  are  oot^  those  that 
are  hasty  and  choleric,  and  who.speajc  their  qiind  freely,  but  those  that 
are  mild^^  who  dissemble,  and  are  crafty;  for  [wh^t  they  are  machinut- 
iilg^  is  obscure,  or  nearly  so;  an4  l^QQ^  their  designs  are  never 
ijfianifest,  because  they  are  remote  [from  observation*] 

With. respect  how,ever  to  every  thii^g  that  is  dreadful,  such  things  are 
njore  to  be  feared,  thp  error?  pertaining  to  which  cannot  be  corrected ; 
but  it  is  either  whpljy.  impossible  to  cor^-eqt  them,  or.  they  cannot  be. 
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corrected  by  those  thai  have  committed  them,  but  by  their  adversaries. 
Those  things  also  are  to  be  feared  for  which  there  is  no  help,  or  in 
which  assistance  cannot  easily  be  obtained.  And  in  short  those  things 
are  to  be  feared  which  when  they  do  or  shall  happen  to  others,  are 
lamentable  in  their  consequences.  With  respect  to  things  which  are 
to  be  feared,  and  which  are  dreaded  by  men,  these,  as  I  may  say,  are 
nearly  the  greatest. 

Let  us  now  show  the  manner  in  which  men  are  affected  when  they 
are  afraid.  If,  therefore,  fear  is  attended  with  the  expectation  of 
suffering  some  destructive  evil,  it  is  evident  that  no  one  is  afraid  who 
thinks  that  he  shall  not  suffer  any  evil,  and  that  no  One  dreads  those 
things  which  he  does  not  think  he  shall  suffer,  or  those  |)ersons  through 
whom  he  does  not  imagine  he  shall  suffer,  not  then  wh6n  he  does  not 
suspect  [any  evil  to  be  imminent]  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  those 
persons  should  be  afraid  who  imagine  they  shall  suffer  some  evil,  and 
from  such  persons,  and  in  such  things,  and  at  such  a  time.  Neither, 
however,  those  who  are  in  very  prosperous  circumstances,  and  appear 
to  be  so  to  themselves,  imagine  they  shall  suffer  any  evil ;  (on  which 
accotint  such  men  are  insolent,  neglectful  and  audacious ;  and  riches, 
strength,  a  multitude  of  friends,  and  power,  produce  such  men)  nor 
those  who  think  that  they  have  now  suffered  *  dreadfully,  and  whose 
hopes  with  respect  to  futurity  are  extinct,  as  is  the  case  with  those 
who  are  led  to  capital  punishment.  But  it  is  necessary  [where  there  is 
fear]  that  there  should  be  some  hope  of  safety,  and  of  escaping  the 
evils  which  occasion  their  anxiety ;  of  which  this  is  an  indication,  that 
fear  makes  men  disposed  to  receive  counsel,  though  ho  one  consults 
about  things  that  are  hopeless.  Hence,  when  it  is  necessary  that  the 
orator  should  excite  fear  in  his  audit6rs,  he  must  show  them  that  they 
are  such  persons  as  may  suffer  [many]  evils,  because  others  greater 
than  them  have  suffered  them.  He  must  also  show  that  men  similar  to 
themselves  suffer  or  have  suffered  many  evils,  from  those  through  whom 
they  did  not  expect  to  suffer,  and  that  they  have  suffered  these  evils 
and  then  when  they  did  not  imagine  they  should. 
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Since,  however,  with  respect  to  fear,  it  is  evident  what  it  is,  and 
it  is  also  evident  what  the  objects  of  terror  are,  and  how  men  are 
affected  when  they  are  afraid,  it  is  likewise  manifest  from  these  things 
what  confidence  is,  what  the  kind  of  things  are  in  which  men  confide, 
and  how  confident  men  are  disposed.  For  confidence  is  contrary  to 
fear,  and  that  which  is  the  object  of  confidence  to  that  which  is  the 
object  of  dread.  Hence,  confidence  is  a  hope  attended  with  imagination^ 
that  those  things  which  may  be  salutary  to  us  are  near  at  hand^  but  that 
those  things  which  are  the  objects  of  our  dread^  either  do  not  exists  or  are 
remote. 

But  the  things  which  are  effective  of  confidence  are,  events  of  a 
dreadful  nature,  if  they  are  remote,  and  such  as  may  be  confided  in  if 
they  are  near.  Evils  also  which  are  imminent,  if  they  may  be  cor- 
rected produce  confidence ;  and  this  is  likewise  the  case  when  many  or 
great  auxiliaries,  or  both  these,  against  evils,  are  present. 

Confidence  also  is  produced,  when  there  are  neither  any  persons  who 
have  been  injured  by  us,  nor  who  have  injured  us.  And  when  either, 
in  short,  we  have  no  antagonists,  or  they  have  no  power,  or  if  the 
have  power  they  are  our  friends,  or  have  received  benefits  from,  or 
have  conferred  benefits  on  us.  Confidence  likewise  is  produced,  when 
those  to  whom  the  same  things  are  advantageous  as  are  beneficial  to 
us  are  many,  or  superior  to  us,  or  both  these. 

Those,  however,  that  are  confident  in  dangers  are  such  as  think  they 
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can  accomplish  with  rectitude  many  things,  without  suffering  any  evil; 
or  who,  if  they  frequently  fall  into  great  dangers,  escape  from  them. 
For  men  become  void  of  perturbation  in  dangers  in  a  twofold  respect, 
either  because  they  have  not  experienced  them  before,  or  because  they 
have  auxiliaries  through  which  they  may  escape  from  them.  For  thus 
in  dangers  at  sea,  those  who  are  unexperienced  in  its  storms  are  confident 
they  shall  esca:pe  them ;  and  also  those  who  have  assistance  in  them- 
selves from  their  experience.  Confidence  likewise  is  produced  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  either  our  equals  or  inferiors,  and 
those  to  whom  we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  superior.  But  we  imagine 
ourselves  to  be  superior  to  those  wliom  we  have  either  themselves 
vanquished,  or  those  that  are  superior  to,  or  resemble  them;  Men  also 
are  confident^  if  they  think  those  things  are  present  with  them  in  a 
greater  number,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  for  which  those  who  excel 
others  are  the  objects  of  dread  ;  and  these  are,  an  abundance  of  riches, 
strength  of  body,  of  friends,  of  country,  of  warlike  apparatus,  and 
either  of  all,  or  of  the  greatest  of  these.  They  are  likewise  confident 
if  they  have  injured  either  no  one,  or  not  many,  or  not  such  as  are 
the  objects  of  fear.  And  in  short,  if  they  are  well  disposed  with 
reference  to  what  pertains  to  the  gods,  both  as  to  other  things,  and  to 
what  is  indicated  by  signs  and  oracles.  For*  anger  is  attended  with 
confidence;  and  not  to  injure,  but  to  be  injured  is  effective  of  anger; 
but  divinity  is  conceived  to  give  assistance  to  those  that  are  injured. 
Men  also  are  confident,  when  either  having  first  attacked  others,  they 
neither  da  nor  are  likely  to  suffer  any  evil,  or  think  that  in  so  doing 
they  have  acted  rightly.  And  thus  much  concerning  things  which  are 
the  objects  of  fear  and  confidence. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


What  kind  of  things^  however,  those  are  which  are  the  objects  of 
shame,  and  also  those  for  which  men  are  not  ashamed,  and  towards 
what  persons  they  are  ashamed,  and  how  they  are  disposed  [when 
under  the  influence  of  this  passion,]  will  be  evident  from  what  follows. 
But  ht  shame  be  a  f^ertainpaim  and  perturbation  with  respect  to  evils  either 
present  J  or  past^  or  future^  which  apparently  lead  to  infamy.  And  ht 
want  of  shame  or  impudence  be  a  certain  contempt  and  impassivity  with 
respect  to  these  very  same  things. 

If,  therefore,  shame  is  that  which  we  have  defined  it  to  be,  a  man 
must  necessarily  be  ashamed  of  evils  of  such  a  kind  as  appear  to  him 
to  bQ  base,  or  to  those  whom  he  regards.  But  things  of  this  kind  are 
such  deeds  as  proceed  from  vice ;  such  for  instance  as,  for  a  soldier  to 
throw  away  his  shield  [in  battle]  or  fly ;  for  this  proceeds  from  timidity. 
It  is  likewise  base  to  deny  a  deposit;  for  this  is  the  efiect  of  injustice. 
And  also  to  lie  with  women  with  whom  it  is  not  lawful  to  lie,  or  where 
it  is  not  proper,  or  when  it  is  not  proper ;  for  this  proceeds  from  int^xi* 
perance.  It  is  likewise  base,  to  seek  after  gain  from  minute,  or 
disgraceful,  or  impossible  things ;  as  from  the  poor  or  the  dead  ;  whence 
also  the  proverb,  to  take  away  from  the  dead;  for  this  proceeds  from  a 
desire  of  base  gain,  and  from  illiberality.  It  is  also  base  for  a  man  not 
to  assist  others  with  money  when  he  is  able,  or  to  assist  in  a  less  degree 
than  he  is  able.  Likewise  for  a  man  to  receive  pecuniary  assistance 
from  one  less  rich  than  himself,  is  base ;  and  for  him  to  take  up  money 
at  interest,  and  yet  seem  to  beg ;  to  beg>  and  yet  seem  to  demand  ;  to 
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demand,  and  yet  seem  to  beg ;  to  praise  a  thing,  so  as  that  be  may 
appear  to  beg  it ;  and  though  repulsed,  to  persistfuo  less  in  begging  it. 
For  all  these  are  indications  of  illiberality.  It  is  likewise  base  to  praise 
a  man  tq  his  face  ;  for  this  is  a  sign  of  flattery ;  ako  to  praise  above 
measure  what  i&  good,  but  extenuate  what  is  evil ;  to  condole  immo*- 
derately  with  one  who  is  afflicted  ;  and  everything  else  of  a  similar  kind  ; 
for  these  are  indicationa  of  flattery.  It  is  also  base  not  to  endure 
Iab<»ura  which  more  elderly  or  delicate  men,  or  those  that  have  greater 
authority,  or  in  short  those  that  ate  more  imbecil  endure ;  for  all  these 
are  indications  of  effeminacy.  To  be  boiefifeed  likewise  by  anotherr 
and  that  frequently  is  base;  and  also  to  reprobate  the  benefits,  conferred 
oa  another.  For  all  these  are  indications  oi  pusillanimitj  and  an  abject 
mind.  It  is  abo  base  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself,  and  to  promise 
[great  things  of  himself;]  and  likewise  to  attribute  to  himself  the  deeds^ 
of  <Hher& ;  for  this  is  a  sign  of  arrogance.  In  a  similar  manner  in  each, 
of  the  other  ethical  vices,  works,  and  indicationa,  the  like;  may  be 
found.;  for  they  are  base  and  shameful!: 

In  addition  to  these  things  also,  it  is  shameitrii  not  to  pactieipate  of 
those  beautiful  thiqgs  of  which  all  men,  or  all  those  that  resemble  each 
other,  or  most  men  participate*  But  by  men  that  resemble  each  other 
1  mean,  those  of  the  same  nation,  city,  and  age^  and  who  are  allied:  to 
each  other ;  apd  in  short,  those  that  are  of  an  equal  condition*  ¥m  it 
is  now  base  not  ta  partake  of  these  things.;  as  for  instance,  of  such  a 
portion  of  erudition^  and  of  other  things,  in  a  similar  manner.  But  alt 
these  are  mere  shameful  when  they  are  seen  to  happ^v  to  any  one  from 
himself ;  for  thp^  they  proceed  in  a  greater  degnee  from  vice,  when  a 
msLfx  is  the  cause  to  himself,  of  past,  present,,  or  future  evils.  Men 
likewise  are  ashau>ed  of  such  things  as  lead  to  infamy  and  disgrace  if 
they  suffer  or  have  su£Sered,  or  are  to  suffer  them  ;  and  these  are  such 
things  as  pertain  to  the  minislnrant  services  either,  of  the  body,  orr  of 
base  woF/kiif,  ampng  the  numli^er  of  which  is  having  the  body  abused. 
Things  also  are  shaimeful'  which  pertain  to  in  temperance,  whether 
voluntary  or  involuotary ;  but  things  which  pertain  to  violence  are 
involuntary.    For  the  endurance  of  such  things  unattended  with  revenge 
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proceeds  from  sloth  and  timidity.    These,  therefore,  and  the  like  are 
the  things  of  which  men  are  ashamed. 

Since,  however,  shame  is  an  imagination  with  respect  to  ignominy, 
and  shame,  on  account  of  ignominy  itself,  and  not  on  account  of  the 
evils  which  attend  it;  but  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  opinion  except 
on  account  of  those  who  form  the  opinion,  men  must  necessarily  feel 
shame  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  they  regard  [when  they  have 
acted  wrong.]     But  they  regard  those  who  admire  them,  and  those 
whom  they  admire,  those  by  whom  they  wish  to  be  admired,  and  with 
whom  they  contend  for  honours,  and  whose  opinion  they  do  not  despise. 
They  wish,  therefore,  to  be  admired  by,  and  they  admire  those,  who 
are  in  possession  of  some  good  which  is  honourable,  or  from  whom  they 
very  much  wish  to  obtain  something  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  give 
them  ;  as  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  lovers.     Men,  however,  contend 
for  honours  with  those  that. resemble  themselves.     But  they  pay  at- 
tention to  prudent  men,  as  to  persons  of  veracity;  and  men  of  this  kind 
are  such  as  are  more  elderly,  and  the  erudite.     Men  also  are  ashamed 
of  what  is  before  their  eyes,  and  is  done  openly;  whence  the  proverb 
that  shame  is  in  the  eyes.     On  this  account  they  are  more  ashamed  before 
those  that  are  always  present  with  them,  and  who  pay  attention  to 
them,  because  both  these  are  before  their  eyes.     They  are  likewise 
ashamed  before  those  who  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  same  crimes  as 
themselves ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  opinions  of  the  latter  are  contrary 
to  those  of  the  former.     Before  those  also  they  are  ashamed  who  are 
not  disposed  to  pardon  such  as  appear  to  act  wrong ;  for  that  which 
a  man  does  himself  he  is  said  not  to  be  indignant  with  in  his  neighbours; 
so  that  it  is  evident  he  will  be  indignant  with  crimes  which  he  does  not 
commit  himself.    They  are  likewise  ashamed  before  those  who  divulge 
to  many  persons  [any  thing  they  have  done  amiss ;]  for  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  not  appearing  to  have  done  wrong,  and  the  not 
divulging  it.     But  those  divulge  [the  faults  of  others]  who  have  been 
injured  by  them,  because  they  observe  their  conduct,  and  also  those 
who  are  given  to  defamation  (for  if  they  defame  those  who  have  not 
acted  wrong,  much  more  will  they  defame  those  that  have.)    Those  also 
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divulge  [what  they  see  or  hear]  who  are  attentive  to  the  faults  of  others, 
such  as  those  that  deride  and  comic  poets  ;  for  in  a  certain  respect  they 
are  given  to  defamation  and  are  babblers.  Men  likewise  are  ashamed 
before  those  by  whom  they  have  never  been  repulsed,  but  have  obtained 
what  they  wished ;  for  they  are  disposed  towards  them,  as  towards 
persons  whom  they  admire.  Hence<  also  they  feel  shame  before  those 
who  have  for  the  first  time  asked  any  thing  of  them,  as  not  having  yet 
done  any  thing  by  which  they  might  lose  their  good  opinion*  Of  this 
kind  likewise  are  such  as  recently  wish  to  be  friends;  for  they  have 
perceived  qualities  of  the  most  excellent  nature  in  us.  Hence,  the 
answer  of  Euripides  to  the  Syracusans  was  well,  [when  they  desired  his 
friendship.]  Among  those  likewise  who  were  formerly  known  to  us  we 
feel  shame  before  such  of  them  as  are  not  conscious  [of  any  crime  we 
may  have  committed.]  Men  also  are  not  only  ashamed  of  disgraceful 
things,  but  of  the  indications  of  such  things.  Thus  for  instance  they 
are  not  only  ashamed  of  the  act  of  venery,  but  likewise  of  the  indications 
of  it ;  and  not  only  when  they  do  base  things,  but  when  they  speak  of 
them.  In  a  similar  manner  also,  they  are  not  only  ashamed  before  the 
above-mentioned  persons,  but  before  those  who  may  divulge  their 
actions  to  them,* such  as  the  servants  and  friends  of  these.  In  short, 
men  are  not  ashamed  before  those  whose  opinion  with  respect  to  vera- 
city, is  despised  by  Jiiany  persons ;  for  no  one .  is  ashamed  before 
children  and  brutes.  Nor  are  men  ashamed  of  the  same  things  before 
persons  that  they  know,  and  those  who  are  unknown  to  them;  but 
before  those  whom  they  know,  they  are  ashamed  of  such  things  as  are 
base  in  reality,  and  before  those  that  are  unknown,  of  such  things  as 
are  legally  base. 

Men  likewise  when  they  are  ashamed,  are  affected  in  the  following 
manner.  In  the  first  place,  when  they  are  present  with  persons  of  such 
a  description  as  we  have  shown  those  to  be  before  whom  they  are 
ashamed  ;  but  these  were  such  as  are  either  admired  by  them,  or  who 
admire  them,  or  by  whom  they  wish  to  be  admired,  or  from  whom  they 
are  in  want  of  something  advantageous,  which  they  will  not  obtain  if 
they  are  without  renown.     Men  also  are  ashamed  when  they  are  seen 
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by  such  persons  as  these,  as  Cydias  the  orator  said  respecting  the 
division  of  the  lands  in  Saraos;  for  he  desired  the  Athenians  to  suppose 
that  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Greeks  in  a  circie,  not  only  as  heareis» 
but  as  spectators  of  their  decrees.  And  they  are  likewise  ashamed,  if 
such  persons  are  near  them,  or  are  likely  to  be  spectators  of  their  actions. 
Hence,  those  that  are  unfortunate  are  unwilling  to  be  seen  by  those 
that  emulate  them ;  for  emulators  are  admirers.  Men  also  are  a^shamed 
when  they  have  any  thing  which  disgraces  the  actions  and  aiFairs, 
either  of  themselves,  or  of  their  ancestors,  or  of  certain  other  persons, 
with  whom  they  have  any  alliance;  and  in  short,  they  are  ashamed 
before  those  of  whom  they  are  themselves  ashamed.  But  these  arc 
such  persons  as  the  above  mentioned,  and  those  who  are  referred  to 
them,  of  whom  they  have  been  the  preceptors  or  counsellors,  llioy 
are  likewise  ashamed  if  there  are  other  persons  resembling  themselves 
with  whom  they  contend  for  honorary  distinctions ;  ibr  from  shame  they 
both  do  and  omit  to  do  many  things  on  account  of  men  of  this  de* 
scription.  Men  also  feel  more  ashamed  when  they  are  about  to  be 
seen,  and  converse  openly  with  those  who  are  conscious  [of  their 
actions.]  Hence,  Antipho  the  poet  when  he  was  led  to  punishment  by 
the  command  of  Dionysius,  on  seeing  those  who  were  to  be  executed 
with  him,  having  their  faces  covered  as  they  passed  through  the  gates 
of  the  prison,  said,  why  do  you  cover  your  faces?  'Will  any  one  of 
these  see  you  to  morrow  ?  And  thus  much  concerniug  shame.  But  with 
respect  to  impudence,  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  abound  with  what  is 
to  be  said  about  it  from  contraries. 
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Those  however,  to  whom  men  are  grateful,  and  in  what  they  are 
grateful,  or  how  they  are  affected  when  they  are  so,  will  be  evident 
when  we  have  defined  what  a  favour  or  kindness  is.  Let  a  favour 
therefore,  be  that  according  to  which  he  who  passesHS  a  things  is  mid  to 
confer  a  favottr  am  him  who  ia  in  wamt  of  ity  not  that  he  may  receive  any 
thing  from  him^  nor  that  a^  advmntage  may  accrue  to  the  giver  y  hut  that 
he  who  ii  in  want  may  be  hentfked* 

But  a  favour  is  great  when  it  is  conferred,  either  on  one  who  is 
very  much  in  want  of  it,  or  the  favour  itself  consists  of  things  which  are 
great  and  difficult  to  obtain,  or  is  bestowed  opportunely,  or  when  he 
who  bestows  it  is  the  only  one,  or  the  first  that  bestows  it,  or  who 
especially  bestowt  it.  Wants,  however,  are  appetites  or  desires,  and  of 
these  particularly  such  as  are  accompanied  with  pain  when  the  desired 
object  is  not  obtained.  But  of  this  kind,  are  such  desires  as  love, 
and  also  those  which  take  place  in  the  maladies  of  the  body,  and  in 
dangers ;  for  he  who  is  in  danger  desires,  and  likewise  he  who  is  in 
pain.  Hence,  those  who  relieve  men  that  are  in  poverty  or  in  exile, 
though  the  relief  be  but  small,  yet  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  want,  and  the  seasonableness  of  the  relief,  they  confer  a  favour ; 
as  was  the  case  with  him  who  gave  a  mat  [to  a  poor  exile]  in  the 
Lyceum.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  he  who  confers  a  favour  must 
especially  confer  it  in  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  ;  but  if  not 
in  these,  in  such  as  are  equal  or  greater. 
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Hence,  since  it  is  evident  when  and  in  what  things  a  favour  is  to 
be  conferred,  and  how  those  are  affected  that  bestow  a  favour,  it  is 
likewise  manifest  that  from  hence,  arguments  must  be  derived  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  others  are  or  have  been  in  such  like  pain  and 
want,  and  that  those  who  relieved  them  in  such  want,  relieved  them 
by  supplying  what  was  mentioned. 

It  is  likewise  manifest  whence  it  may  be  shown  that  a  favour  has 
not  been  conferred,  and  that  no  gratitude  is  due,  either  by  evincing 
that  it  is  or  has  been  conferred  for  the  sake  of  those  that  bestowed 
it ;  and  that  is  not  a  favour.  Or  it  may  be  shown  that  it  was  con- 
ferred casually,  or  by  compulsion.  Or  that  a  kindness  was  returned, 
but  not  conferred,  whether  knowingly  or  not ;  for  in  both  ways  one 
thing  is  given  for  another;  so  that  neither  in  this  way  will  it  be  a- 
favour.  What  w^  have  said  likewise  must  be  considered  in  all  the 
categories.  For  it  is  a  favour,  either  because  this  particular  thing  is 
given,  or  so  much,  or  a  thing  of  such  a  quality,  or  at  such  a  time,  or 
in  such  a  place.  But  the  signs  [that  a  favour  has  not  been  conferred 
are]  if  less  has  been  done  than  at  another  time.  And  if  the  same,  or 
equal,  or  greater  things  have  been  conferred  on  enemies ;  for  it  is 
evident  in  this  case,  that  these  things  have  not  been  bestowed  for  our 
sakes.  Or  if  things  of  a  vile  nature  have  been  bestowed  knowingly  ; 
for  no  one  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  in  want  of  vile  things^  And 
thus  much  concerning  conferring  and  not.  conferring  a  favout. 
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CHAFI'ER  X. 


Let  us  now  show  what  pity  is,  how  men  that  commiserate  others 
are  affected,  and  what  things  and  persons  are  the  objects  of  pity.  But 
let  pity  be  a  certain  pain  arising  from  an  apparent  destructive  and  dolarific 
evil  which  hefals  same  one  undeservedly ^  and  which  he  who  feels  this  pain^ 
or  some  one  belonging  to  him  may  expect  to  suffer ^^  and  this  when  the  evil  is 
seen  to  be  near. 

For  it  is  evident  that  he  who  will  commiserate  another  person  must 
necessarily  be  one  who  will  think  that  either  himself,  or  some  one  be- 
longing to  him,  may  suffer  a  certain  evil,  and  such  an  evil  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  definition  of  pity;  or  an  evil  similar  or  allied  to  it. 
Hence,  neither  do  those  who  consider  themselves  as  utterly  lost  feel 
pity;  (for  they  do  not  think  they  shall  suffer  any  thing  further  than 
what  they  have  suffened)  nor  those  who  fancy  themselves. exceedingly 
happy ;  for  they  insult  Jthose  that  are  in  calamity.]  For  if  they  fancy 
that  every  kind  of  good  is  present  with  them,  it  is  evident  that  they 
must  also  fancy  they  cannot  suffer  any  evil ;  since  a  security  from  evil 
is  among  the  number  of  goods.  Those,  however,  who  are  compas- 
sionate are  such  as  think  they  may  suffer;  and  such  as  have  suffered 
evils;  and  have  escaped  them.  Likewise  elderly  men,  on  account  of 
their  prudence  and  experience.  Those  that  are  feeble,  and  those  that 
are  more  timid.*  Also  those  that  are  erudite;  for  they  accurately  con- 
sider the  mutability  'of  human  affairs.  And  those  that  have  parents,  or 
children,  dr  wives;  for  they  consider  their.evils  to  be  their  own.  'iliose 
likewise  are  compassionate  who  are  not  overpowered  with  anger  or 
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confidence ;  for  those  that  are  pay  no  attention  to  futurity.  And  also  those 
who  are  not  insolently  disposed;  for  those  that  are  do  not  think  they  shall 
suffer  any  evil.  But  those  are  compassionate  who  exist  between  these. 
Nor  again,  are  those  compassionate  who  are  very  timid ;  for  those  who  are 
terrified  feel  no  pity,  because  they  are  occupied  with  their  own  passion^ 
Those  likewise  are  compassionate  who  think  that  there  are  some  worthy 
persons;  for  he  who  thinks  that  no  one  is  worthy  will  fancy  that  all 
men  deserve  to  suffer  evil.  And  in  short,  [a  man  is  compassionate] 
when  he  is  so  disposed  as  to  remember  that  such  like  evils  have 
happened  either  to  him,  or  to  those  belonging  to  him.  And  thus  we 
have  shown  how^  those  who  com  passionate  others  are  affected. 

What  the  things  are,  however,  which  they  compassionate  is  evidegt 
from  the  definition.  For  all  auch  painful  and  lamentable  circumstances 
as  are  of  a  destructive  Diiture,  are  subjects  of  commiseration.  And^ 
likewise^  such  evils  m  fortune  ia  the  cause  of  if  they  are  great  But 
evils  which  are  lamentable  and  destructive  are,  death,  stripes,  the 
maladies  of  the  body,  old  age,  disease,  and  the  want  q£  nutriment. 
And  the  evils  of  which  fortune  is  the  cause  are,  the  privation  of  friends, 
a  }>aucity  of  friends ;  (on  which  account,  akov  it  is  lamentable  to  be 
torn  from  friends  and  familiars)  deformity  of  body,  imbecility,  and 
mutilation.  It  is  also  a  subject  of  commiseratioa  for  some  evil  to 
happen  there,  where  it  was  fit  some  good  should  have  been  done.  And 
for  a  thing  of  this  kind  to  happen  frequently*  Likewise  for  some  good 
to  be  present,  when  nd  advantage  can  be  derived  from  it ;  as  was  the 
case  with  the  gifts  which  were  sent  to  Diopithis  from  Uie  kiag  [of 
Persia ;}  for  they  were  sent  to  him  when  lie  was  dead*  It  is  also  a 
subject  of  commiseration,  when  no  good  happens  to  any  one,  or  if  it 
does  happen,  it  cannot  be  enjoyed.  These,  therefore,  and  things  of 
this  kind  are  subjects  of  commiseration. 

But  men  compassionate  those  they  are  well  acquainted  witli,  unless 
they  are  very  much  allied  to  them ;  for  towards  these,  when  they  are 
about  to  suffer  any  eviU  they  are  affected  in  the  same  manner  as 
towards  themselves.  Hence,  Amasis,  when  his  son  was  led  tp  deaths 
did  not,  as  they  say,  weep;  bat  be  wept  wbea  be  saw  bis  friend  beg. 
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For  this,  indeed,  was  an  object  of  commiseration,  but  the  former  was 
a  dreadful  circumstance.  For  that  which  is  dreadful  is  diflFerent  from 
that  which  is  commiserable,  and  has  the  power  of  expelling  pity.  It 
is  also  frequently  useful  to  the  contrary  [indignation.]  Men,  likewise 
feel  compassion  [for  their  familiars]  when  some  evil  is  near  them. 
They  also  commiserate  those  who  are  similar  to  themselves  in  age,  in 
manners,  in  habits,  in  dignities,  aod  in  birth.  For  in  all  these  it  is 
more  apparent  that  they  may  suflFer  the  like  evils.  For  in  short,  it  is 
here  also  necessary  to  assume  that  men  feel  pity  for  the  evils  of  others, 
if  they  are  such  as  they  are  fearful  may  befal  themselves.  Since,  how- 
ever, calamities  iwbioh.  appear  to  be  near,  are  the  subjects  of  com- 
passion, but  such  as  happened  ten  tJiousand  years  /ngo^  or  which  will 
bappea  ten  tkaus^nd  years  heuce^  as  thoy  ;»re  neithesr  the  objects  of 
expectation  nor  remembrance,  are  eiUier  wot  at  all  the  subjects  of 
compassion,  or  not  in  a  similar  degree ;  bence,  those  things  which  are 
repieseoted  by  the  same  gestures,  yoipes  a^^d  apparel»  and  ia  short  by 
thiB  aanobe  action  [as  those  .who  wove  in  some  .calamity  adopted]  are 
necessarily  more  pitiable.  Fok  they  qause  the  evil  which  we  conraiise- 
rate  to  app^r  nearer,  placing  it  before  oiiir  eyes,  either  as  that  which 
will  be,  or  which  has  been.  Calamities,  lik^^i^^  which  have  recently 
happened,  or  which  will  shortly  happen,  are  fqr  the  same  reason  more 
pitiable.  Signs,  alsK>»  and  the  ao)ti(»fi  [which  have  beea  employed  by 
notiaerable  men»]  ate  pitiable ;  such  as  th^  garments  which  they  have 
worn,  and  other  thio|^  of  the  like  kiud.  The  speciesi,  likewise,  and 
whatever  else  is  of  a  similar  nature,  of  those  in  calamity,  ,as  for 
instance,  of  those  who. are  dying,  are  subject^}  of  commiseration  ;  and 
especially  of  tli^ose  who  are  in  such  circumstances  »xe  wqrthy  men. 
For  all  Uiese  things  because  they  seem  near,  produce  greater  commi- 
seration; because  be  who  suffers^. appears  not  to  deserve  these  evils, 
and.because.th?  Cftiamity  is  before  our  eyes. 
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To  pity,  however,  that  passion  is  especially  opposed  which  they  call 
indignation.  For  to  the  pain  arising  from  adverse  circumstances  in 
which  some  one  is  undeservedly  involved,  the  pain  is  after  a  certain 
manner  opposed,  which  arises  from  the  same  manners,  on  account  of 
the  prosperity  which  some  one  unworthily  obtains.  And  both  these 
passions  are  the  offspring  of-  worthy  manners.  Fur  it  is  necessary  to 
condole  and  compassionate  those  who  are  undeservedly  unfortunate  in 
their  affairs;  and  to  be  indignant  with  those  who  are  undeservedly 
prosperous.  For  that  which  happens  to  any  one  contrary  to  his  desert 
is  unjust.  Hence,  also,  we  attribute  indignation  to  the  gods.  Envy, 
likewise,  may  appear  to  be  after  the  same  manner  opposed  to  pity,  as 
being  proxima|;e  to  and  the  same  with  indignation.  It  is  howe\'er 
different  from  it.  For  envy  also  is  a  turbulent  pain  arising  from  the 
prosperity  [of  another  person]  but  is  not  a  pain  arising  from  undeserved 
prosperity,  but  from  the  prosperity  of  one  who  is  equal  and  similar  to 
him  who  is  envious.  Both  these  passions,  however,  agree  in  this,  that 
each  is  pained  for  the  prosperity  of  another,  because  he  is  prosperous, 
and  not  because  any  evil  arises  from  thence  to  the  subject  of  these 
passions.  For  if  this  were  not  the  case,  one  of  these  passions  would 
no  longer  be  envy,  and  the  other  indignation ;  but  each  would  be  fear, 
if  pain  and  perturbation  were  produced,  because  some  evil  would 
befal  the  subject  of  these  passions  from  the  prosperity  of  another. 

It  is  however  evident  that  contrary  passions  are  consequent  [to  these 
perturbations.]     For  he  who  is  pained  on  account  of  the  unmerited 
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prosperity  of  others^  will  rejoiqei  or  at  least  will  be  without  pain»  on 
account  of  the  contraries  to  these,  viz.  those  who  are  deservedly  un- 
fortunate. Thus  for  instance,  no  worthy  person  will  be  p;siined,  when 
parricides  and.  murderers  are  punished.  For  it  is  necessary  to  rejoice 
in  the  misfortunes  of  such  persons.  After  the  same  manner,  also,  it  is 
proper  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  those  who  ar^e  deservedly  fortunate. 
For  both  these  are  just,  and  cause  a  worthy  man  to  rejoice ;  since  it  is 
necessary  he  should  hope  the  same  prosperity  will  also  befal  him  which 
befel  one  who  resembles  him,  And  all  these  passions  belong  to  the 
same  manners. 

But  the  contraries  to  these. belong  to  contrary  manners.  For  it  is 
the  same  person  who  rejoices  in  the  evils  of  another,  and  who  is 
envious;  since  he  who  is.  pained  at  that  which  befals  and  is  present 
with  some  one,  must  necessarily  rejoice  at  the  privation,  and  destruc- 
tion of  that  thing.  .  Hen^ce,  all  these  passionS; are  impediments  to  pity; 
but  they  differ  from  the  abover mentioned  causes;  so  tl^at  ^11  of  them 
are  similarly  useful  for  the  prevention  of  pity,  t       .      .         , . 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  let  us  speak  concerning  .ipdignatjion, 
and  show  with  >what  persons,  and  on  account  oC  wh^jb  circumstances 
we  are  indignant,  and  how  those  who  are  indignant  are  affected;  and 
aft^wards,  let. us  speak  concerning  the  other  passions. .  But  from  what 
has  been.said^  it  b  evident  [with  what  persoq?  men  are.jindignant.] 
For  if  to  be' indignantt  is.  to  bie  pained  on. account  of  some  one  who 
appears  to  be  undeservedly  prosperous,  in  the  first  place  it  is  evident, 
that  we  cannot  be  indignant  on  account  of  every  good.  For  if  a  man 
is  just  or  brave,  or  has  any  virtue, «ne  one  can  be  indignant  with  him ; 
nor  are  those  the  objects  of  pity  #*ho  are  contrary  to  these.  But  men 
are  indignant  at  riches  and  power,  and  things  of  this  kind,  of  which  in 
short,  good  men  are  worthy.  Nor  are  men  indignant  with  those  who 
possefi(s  any  thing  ,^^iqh. is  naturally  good,  such  as  nobility,  beauty, 
and,  thfi. like.  Since,  however,  that  which  is  ancient  appears  to  be 
something  proximate  to  what  is  naturally  possessed,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  men  are  more  indignant  with  those  who  possess  the  same 
good,  if  they  have  recently  possessed  it,  and  on  account  of  this  are  in 
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circumstances ;  for  those  who  have  recently  become  rich  are  the  cause 
of  greater  molestation  to  others,  than  those  whose  wealth  is  ancient, 
and  by  descent.  In  a  similar  manner,  also,  rulers,  powerful  men, 
those  who  have  numerous  friends,  and  an  excellent  progeny,  and 
whatever  else  is  of  the  like  kind,  occasion  greater  molestation  to  others. 
And  this  is  also  the  case  if  any  other  good  befals  them  on  account  of 
these  things.  For  we  are  more  indignant  with  those  who  are  recently 
tich  when  they  become  rulers  through  their  riches,  than  with  those 
who  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  possession  of  wealth ;  and  in  a  similar 
manner  in  other  things.  The  cause,  however,  of  this  is,  that  those 
who  have  for  a  long  time  possessed  wealth,  appear  to  possess  what  is 
their  own ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  have  recently  become 
rich.  For  that  which  appears  to  have  always  been  possessed,  appears 
to  be  truly  possessed  ;  so  that  persons  of  the  latter  description,  do  not 
seem  to  possess  what  is  their  own.  Because,  likewise,  any  casual 
person  is  not  worthy  of  every  good,  but  there  is  a  certain  analogy  and 
fitness;  (since  for  instance,  the  beauty  of  arms  is  not  adapted  to  a  just, 
but  to  a  brave  man,  and  illustrious  marriages  are  not  adapted  to  those 
who  have  recently  become  rich,  but  to  those  of  noble  birth)— hence, 
if  a  man  is  a  worthy  character,  and  does  not  obtain  that  which  is 
adapted  to  him  [so  far  as  he  is  worthy,]  we  are  indignant.  We  dr 
likewise  indignant  when  an  inferior  contends  with  his  superior,  and 
especially  when  he  contends  with  him  in  that  in  which  he  is  inferior. 
On  this  account  it  is  said  [by  Homer*,] 

Heoce  did  Cebriones  in  combat  shun, 

T'  engage  the  valiant  son  of  Telamon ; 

For  his  presuming  pride  offended  Jove, 

That  with  a  better  man  be  durst  his  courage  prove. 


M) 


'  And  we  are  also  indignant  if  he  contends  with  him  in  any  thing  else, 
[and  not  only  in  that  in  which  he  is  inferior;]  as  if  for  instance,  a 
musician  should  contend  with  a  just  man;  for  justice  is  a  thing  more 
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excelleDt  than  music*  From  these  things,  therefore,  it  is  evident  what 
are  the  objects  of  indignation,  and  why  they  are  so ;  for  they  are  these, 
and  things  of  a  like  nature.  ' 

But  men  are  disposed  to  be  indignant,  if  being  worthy  to  obtain  the 
greatest  goods,  they  do  not  obtain  them ;  for  it  is  not  just  to  think  those 
persons  worthy  to  obtain  a  similar  good,  who  are  not  similarly  worthy; 
[and  when  men  of  this  description  become  the  possessors  of  similar 
good,  worthy  men  are  indignant.]  In  the  second  pla.ce  good  and  worthy 
men  are  pr^ne  to  he  indignant ;  for  they  Judge  well^  and  hate  what  is 
unjust.  Those,  likewise,  are  indignant  who  are  ambitious,  and  who 
aspire  after  certain  actdons ;  and  especially  when  they  are  ambitious 
about  those  things  which  others  obtain,  that  are  unworthy  to  obtain 
them.  And  in  short,  those  who  think  themselres  deserving  of  that 
good^  which  other  persons  think  them  not  to  deserve,  are  indignant 
with  such  persons,  and  especially  when  they  obtain  this  good.  Hence, 
men  of  a  servile  disposition,  bad  men,  and  those  who  are  not  ambitioQS, 
are  not  prone  to  indignation ;  for  there  is  nothing  of  tkis  kind  of  which 
they  think  themselves  worthy.  From  these  things,  however,  it  is 
manifest  what  kind  of  persons  those  are  for  whose  misfortunes  and 
evils,  or  the  frustration  of  their  wishes,  we. ought  to  rejoice,  or  feel  no 
pain ;  for  from  what  has  been  said  the  opposites  are  apparent  Hence, 
unless  the  oration  so  prepares  the  judges  when  their  compassion  is 
soUicited,  as  to  convince  them  that  those  who  implore  their  pity  are 
unworthy  to  receive  it,  aod  that  those  who  do  not  implore  it  are  worthy 
to  receive  it,  it  is  impossible  to  eXcite  pity  in  the  judges. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


It  is  likewise  evident  what  the  things  and  persons  are  which  occasion 
envy,  and  how  those  are  aflfected  that  are  envious,  if  envy  i$  a  certain 
pain  arising  from  apparent  prosperity  in  the  above-mentioned  goods^  when 
it  happens  to  persons  of  a  similar  condition^  not  because  this  prosperity  does 
not  befal  him  who  is  envious^  but  because  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who 
are  the  objects  of  envy. 

For  those  that  envy  are  such  as  to  whom  certain  persons  are  similar, 
or  appear  to  be  so;  I  mean,  who  dre  similar  in  birth,  in  alliance,  in 
habit,  in  reputation,  and  external  abundance.  Men,  likewise,  envy 
who  want  but  little  of  possessing  every  good.  Hence,  those  who 
peiform  great  actions,  and  are  prosperous,  are  envious;  for  they  fancy 
that  whatever*  accedes  to  others  is  taken  from  themselves.  Those  also 
are  envious  that  are  remarkably  honoured  for  a  certain  thing,  and 
especially  when  they  are  honoured  for  wisdom,  or  felicity.  Likewise, 
those  who  are  ambitious,  are  more  envious  than  those  who  are  un* 
ambitious.  Those  also  are  envious  who  wish  to  seem  to  be  wise,  but 
are  not  so  in  reality;  for  they  are  ambitious  of  the  honour  which  is 
attendant  on  wisdom.  And  in  short,  those  are  envious  who  are  lovers 
of  renown  in  any  pursuit;  for  in  this  pursuit  they  are  envious.  The 
pusillanimous  also  are  envious;  for  all  things  appear  to  them  to  be 
great. 

Hence,  therefore,  it  is  evident  what  the  goods  are  which  are  the 

objects  of  envy.     For  envy  is  excited  by  those  actions  through  which 

men  pursue  glory,   contend  for  honour,   and  aspire  after  the  good 
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opinion  of  others.    And  nearly,  in  all  such  things  as  are  the  effects  of 
good  fortune  there  is  envy.     But  this  is  especially  the  case  in  those 
things  which  men  either  desire  themselves,  or  fancy  they  ought  toi 
possess ;  or  in  those  things,  in  the  possession  of  which  they  are  a  littte 
superior,  or  a  little  inferior  to  others. 

It  is  likewise  evident  who  the.persons  are  that  are  the  objects  of  envy ; 
for  this  was  at  the  same  time  shown  [from  what  has  been  said  about ; 
those  who  are  envious.]     For  men  envy  those  who  are  near  to  them  in 
time,  in  place,   in  age,  and   in  renown.     Whence  it  is  said,  "  That 
which  is  kindred  knows  how  to  envy.''     Men  also  envy  those  with  whom 
they  contend  for  honour ;  for  they  contend  for  honour  with  the  persons 
above-mentioned.     But  no   one   contends   with  those  who  lived   ten 
thotisand  years  ago^  or  with  those  who  will  exist  ten  thousand  years  hence^ 
or  with  those  who  are  dead ;;  nor  y?t  with  those  who  dwell  at  the  pillars 
of  Hercules ;  nor  with  those  to  whom  in  their  own  opinion,  or  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  they  are  far  inferior.    Nor  m  like  manner,  do  they 
contend  with  those  to  whom  they  are  much  superior.     Since,  however, 
men  contend  for  honour  with  their  antagonists,  and  rivals,  and  in  short, 
with  those  who  aspire  aftei^  the  same  things,  it  -  is  necessary  that  they^ 
should  especially  envy  those/ persona^    Hence^  it  is  said  {by  Hesiodji 
Thcpotier  envie$  the  jitter.  *  Those  also  who  have  s<^rGdy  obtained^  or. 
who^  have  not  at  all  obtained  a^  thmgy  eiiVy  those  .who  have  rapidly  i 
obtained  it.  : Me»  JikeiRisfe> envy,  those  who  by  obtapiog  or  aqting^ 
rightly  ip  any  things  are  a  disgrace  to, them ;.  but  these  are  ineai^^  anxl\ 
sjniilair.    FoT)  i?  is  evidept  in  thi^  ^ase  that  those  wh©  eavy^did  nottobtain^ 
thet  good  [which  those  whom  they  epvy.  obtained]  through  their  qwxxi 
fault;  ,30  that  this  bejtng  painf ul. prod ucest envy.     They  alsp  envy  those* 
who  either  have  possessed  thesethings,  or  who  have. obtained  what  itis* 
fit,  foe  ,4hefn  to   possc^!^,  or  which  tbey  ©noe  possessed ;  and  lOn  this 
apfiouRt; the  more,  1^1  derly  «uvy  the  you i»ger<   , Those  likewise  who  havet 
spent  much  on  the^samje  thi|ig,^nvy  those  who  have  spent  littte  on  it., 
It  i^  ^Isp  ei^^deintVh^t  the  things  and  persons  are  in  which  men  of  this 
<ie^cription  rejoice,  .aijd  in  what  manner  th^y  are  affected*     For  a$  those 
who  ar/e  PQt  tl>.u%;#^c^4  ^f^  pained ^  so  those  who  are  ?o  affected  are* 
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delighted  with  contrary  circumstances,  [i.  e.  they  rejoice  when  they 
possess  the  good  which  those  are  deprived  of  who  resemble  themselves.] 
Hence,  if  the  orator  disposes  the  judges  to  be  affected  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  are  who  are  envious ;  and  if  he  shows  that  those  who 
implore  pity,  or  desire  to  obtain  a  certain  good  are  such  as  we  have 
said  those  are  who  are  envied,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  not  obtain 
pity  from  their  roasters* 


CHAPTER  Xllh 


It  is  likewise  from  hence,  evident  how  they  are  affected  who  are 
emulous,  and  of  what  kind  of  things,  and  persons  they  are  emulous. 
For  emulation  is  a  certain  pain  arising  from  the  apparent  presence  of  honour-- 
able  goodsy  and  which  he  who  emulates  may  possess^  as  falling  to  the  lot  of 
those  who  naturally  resemble  him^  so  that  he  who  is  emulous  is  not  pained  that 
these  goods  are  possessed  by  another,  but  that  they  are  not  possessed  by 
himself.  Hence,  emulation  is  equitable,  and  is  possessed  by  equitable 
men ;  but  envy  is  a  depraved  thing,  and  is  possessed  by  depraved 
men«  For  he  who  emulates  prepares  himself  through  emulation  for 
the  attainment  of  good,  but  he  who  envies  endeavours  through  envy 
that  his  neighbour  may  not  obtain  some  good.  - 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  those  should  be  emulous  who  think 
themselves  deserving  of  the  good  which  they  do  not  possess;  for  no  one 
thinks  himself  deserving  of  things  which  appear  impossible  to  be  ob- 
tained. Hence,  young  men,  and  those  who  are  magnanimous  are 
emulous.  Those  likewise  are  emulous  who  possess  such  goods  as 
deserve  to  be  possessed  by  illustrious  men ;  for  these  are  riches,  nu- 
merous 
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merous  friends,  dorainiooj  and  the  like.  For  as  they  think  it  fit  that 
they  should  be  worthy  n>en,  they  emulate  the  worthy  who  possess 
similar  goods..  Men  also  emulate  those  whom  others  think  deserving 
of  good.  And  likewise  those  whose  ancestors,  or  kindred^  or  domestics, 
or  nation  or  city  are  famous,  are  in  these  things  emulous;  for  they 
think  them  to  be  appropriate  to  themselves,  and  that  they  are  worthy 
of  these. 

If,  however^  honourable  goods  are  the  subjects  of  emulation,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  virtues  should  be  things  of  this  kind;  and  likewise 
such  things  as  are  useful  and  beneficial  to  others.  For  benefactors  and 
good  men  are  honoured.  Those  goods  also  which  are  enjoyed  by  those 
who  are  proximate  to  us,  are  the  subjects  of  emulation;  such  as  riches 
and  beauty  which  are  enjoyed  more  than  health. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  who  those  persons  are  that  are  the  subjects 
of  emulation ;  for  those  who  possess  these  and  such  like  things  are 
emulated.  But  these  are  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  such  as 
fortitude,  wisdooo^,  and  dominion  ;  for  rulers  have  the  power  of  bene- 
fiting tnany.  Generals  likewise,  rhetoricians,  and  all  who  are  able  to 
effect  things  of  this  kind  are  objects  of  emulation.  This^  also  is  the 
case  with  those  whom  many  wish  to  resemble,  or  of  whom  many  wish 
to  be  the  familiars  or  friends ;  or  whom  many  admire,  or  whom  they 
themselves  admire.  And  likewise  with  those  whose  pr&ises  and  enco« 
miuma  are  celebrated  by  poets,  or  the  writers  of  orations.  Men, 
however,  despise  those  who  are  deprived  of  these  goods,  and  virho  are 
defiled  with  the  contrary  vices ;  for  contempt  is  contrary  to  emulation, 
and  emulating  to  despising.  But  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  are  so 
affected  as  to  emulate  certain  persons,  or  be  emulated,  should  despise 
those  who  have  the  evils  opposite  to  the  goods  which  produce  emulation. 
Hence^  they  frequently  despise  such  as  are  fortunate  when  fortune  is 
present  with  them  without  honourable  goods.  And  thus  we  have  shown 
through  what  particulars  the  passions  are  ingenerated  and  dissolved, 
from  which  credibility  is  derived. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Ik.  the  next  place  let  U6  show  what  the'manners  of  men  are  according 
to  their  passions,  habits,  ages  and  fortunes. 

And  the  passions  indeed,  I  denominate  anger,  desire^  and  the  like, 
concerning  which  we  have  spoken  before. 

But  habits  are  the  virtues  and  vices ;  and  of  these  also  we  have 
spoken  before,  and  have  also  shown  what  the  objects  are  which  every 
one  deliberately  choosei^,  and  what  the  actions :  which  he  performs. 
The  ages  are  youth,  the  acme  of  life,  and  old  age.  But  I  call  fortune, 
nobility,  wealth,  power,  arid  the  contmries  to  these,  ?ind  in  short, 
prosperous  and  adverse  fortune. 

Young  men,  therefore,  are  prone  to  desire,  and  prepared  to  ac- 
complish what  they  desire.  Of  all  the  desires  pertaining  to  the  body 
likewise,  they  are  especially  addicted  to  venereal  pleasurep,  and  are 
intemperate  in  these;  but  they  are  mutable,  and  rapidly  become 
fastidious  in  their  desires.  They  also  desire  vehemently,  and  quickly 
cease  to  desire.  For  their  wishes  are  acute,  and  not.  great,  so  that 
they  resemble  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  those  that  are  sick..,  They  are 
likewise  prone  to  anger,  are  precipitately  angry,  are  prepared  tofpllpw 
the  impulse  of  passion,  and  are  vanquished  by  anger.  Far  in  conse- 
quence of  their  ambition  they  cannot  endure  to  be  neglected,  but  are 
indignant  if  they  conceive  that  they  are  injured.  And  they  are  indeed 
ambitious,  but  they  are  more  desirous  of  victory ;  for  youth  aspires 
after  transcendency;  but  victory  is  a  certain  transcendency.  They  are 
also  more  desirous  of  both  these  [i.  e.  honour  and  victory]  than  of 
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riohes«  But  tfaey  are  in  Uie  smallest  degree,  anxious  about  wealth, 
becaxise  they  have  not  yet  experienced  the  want  of  it,  asiit  is  said  in^ 
an  apothegm  of  Pittacus  upon  Amphiaraus.  Young  men  likoiwise  are  , 
not  malevolent,  but  ingenuous,  because  they  have  not  yet  beheld 
much  depravity,  '^ey  are  also  credulous,  because  they  have  not  yet: 
been  deceived  in  many  things.  Aqd  they  are  full  of  good  hope ;  for . 
in  the  same  manner  as  men  [are  heated]  who  are  intoxicated  with  wine, 
so  young  men  are  naturally  hot;  and  at  the  same  time  they  ate  full  of 
good  hope,  because  they  have  not  yet  been  frequently  frustrated  of 
their  wishes.  They  also  live  for  the  most  part  from  hope ;  for  hope 
indeed  is  of  the  future,  but  memory  of  the  past;  but  with  young  men 
the  future  is  long,  and  the  past  short.  For  in  the  morning  of  life  they 
do  not  think  that  they  should  remember  any  thing,  but  hope  all  things* 
They  are  likewise  easily  deceived  for  thexause  already  assigned;  for 
they  easily  hope.  They  are  also  more  brave ;  for  they  are  irascible,  and 
full  of  good  hope ;  of  which  the  former  causes  them  to  be  fearless,  and 
the  latter  confident ;  for  no  one  who  is  angry  is  afraid,  and  to  hope  for 
some  good  produces  confidence.  They  are  likewise  bashful ;  for  they 
do  not  as  yet  apprehend  other  things  to  be  beautiful  in  conduct  than 
those  in  which  they  were  instructed  by  law  alone..  And.  they  are  mag«* 
nanimous ;  for  they  are  not  yet  rendered  abject  by  Ufe,  but  are 
unexperienced  in  its  necessities ;  and  magnanimity,  consists  in  a  man 
beUeving  himself  to  deserve  great  things;  and  this  is  the  province  of 
one  who  entertains  good  hope.  They  likewise  prefer  beautiful  to 
profitable  conduct;  for  they  live  nM)re  from  moral  precepts  than  from 
reasoning ;  but  reasoning  is  directed  to  that  which  is  profitable;  and. 
virtue,  to  that  which  is  beautiful.  Youth  also  is  a  lover  of  friends  and 
associates,  more  than  the  other  ages,  because  it  rejoices  in  society,  and 
does  not  yet  judge  of  any  thing  by  its  utiUty,  so  that  neither  does  it 
seek  for  advantage  in  friendship.  Youth  likewise  err  in  every  thing  in 
a  gveater  degree  and  more  v^emently,  contrary  to  the  precept  of 
Chile;  for  they  do  all  things  too  much;  since  they  love  and  hate  too. 
much,  and  in  a  similar  manner  with  respect  to  every  thing  else.  For 
they  fancy  and  strenuously  contend  that  they  know  all  things ;  and  tfab. 
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is  iOm  reason  why  they  exceed  in  all  their  aotions.  They  aJbo  injure 
athen  from  imalence^  and  not  malevoleDtly*  Atid  they  are  compasr 
siottate,  because  they  apprehend  all  men  ta  be  worthy  and  better 
than  they  (tre;  for  by  their  own  innoeence  they  measure  others;  lo 
that  they  are  of  opinim  they  suffer  undeservedly*  They  are  likewise 
addicted  to  laughter;  on  which  account  abo  they  are  focetious;  for 
faoetiousDess  is  leariied  contamely*  Such  tiberefore  are  the  nMuuieia 
of  youth. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


£&pfiitLYmess  howe?er,  and  those  wha  have  lost  tibe  vigour  of  age^ 
ave  nearly  for  the  most  part  endued  with  manneis  contsary  to  those  of 
yo«FtlK  For  because  they  have  lived  many  years,  have  been  deeeived 
in  many  things,  and  have  erred,  and  because  ihe  greats*  part  of  human 
a^Birsis  bad,  hence,  they  do  not  firmly  assert  any  thing,  and  estimate 
all  things  less  than  is  proper.  They  likewise  cpme,  but  ktMW  nothing  p 
and  being  involved  in  doubt  they  always  add  perheps^  and  k  may  bt^ 
And  in  this  manner  they  speak  on  everj^  subject ;  but  they  assert  nothing 
stably.  They  are  also  illnatured ;  for  illnature  consists  in  putting  the 
worst  construction  on  every  thing.  Farther  stifl,  they  are^  suspicious 
from  theie  incredulity,  but  they  are  incredulous  from  their  experience*. 
On  this  account  likewise,  they  neither  love,  nor  hate  vehem^itly;  but 
according  to  the  precept  of  Bias  they  love  as  if  they  should  some  tkne 
or  othen  hate,  and  they  hate  as  if  they  should  some  time  or  other  love. 
They  are  also  pnsillanimous,  because  they  have  become  abject  through 
length  of  years;  for  they  desire  nothing  great  or  illustrious,  but  those 
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thti^  oaly  wluck  ace  wmessar j  to  Uie  supfMrk  of  lifo.  Tbey  are  like* 
wise  illiberal;  for  one  of  tbe  neoesaanes  of  life  is  property;  but  at  tbe 
sane  ticne  from  experience  they  know  kotr  difficult  the  ftcquisiUon  of 
wealth  is,  smd  hour  eaaily  it  b  lost  They  are  alao  timkt^  and  are  dfraidl 
el*  eTery  thing  befbrehiuiid.  For  they  are  affected  'm  a  manner  ooatradrj 
to  youth ;  since  they  are  frigid,  but  youth  b  hot;  so  that  cddage  fxrepartti 
the  way  for  timidity;  for  fear  b  a  cettain  refrigeration*  They  are 
likewise  loTOTB  of  life,  and  especially  at  the  close  of  life,  because  desise 
b  directed  to  that  which  is  absent,  and  that  which  is  wanted  is  eapeei* 
aUy  the  object  of  desire.  They  are  also  lovers  of  themselyet  OMNre  thaa 
is  proper ;  for  this  alao  is  a  certain  pusillanimity.  And  they  live  with  a 
view  to  what  is  advantageous,  and  not  with  a  view  to  what  is  beautiful 
in  conduct,  more  than  is  proper,  because  they  are  lovers  of  themselves. 
For  that  which  is  advantageous  is  good  to  an  individual;  but  that 
which  is  beautiful  in  conduct  is  simply  good.  They  are  likewise  more 
impudent  than  modest ;  for  because  they  do  not  similarly  pay  attention 
to  the  beautiful  in  conduct  and  the  advantageous,  they  neglect  the 
opinion  of  others,  as  to  their  own  actions.  They  are  also  despondent^ 
on  account  of  their  experience  [of  human  affairs;]  for  the  greater  part 
of  human  concerns  are  bad;  and  therefore,  most  of  them  tend  to  a 
worse  condition;  and  •also  on  account  of  their  timidity.  And  they 
live  move  ii^om  memory  than  from  hope ;  for  tiie  remainder  of  their  life 
is  but  little ;  but  that  which  is  peat  is  much.  And  hope  indeed,  b  d 
tiie  future,  bn*  memory  is  of  the  past.  Thb  likewise  b  the  cause  of 
their  garrulity ;  for  they  dwell  on  the  nairaition  of  past  events,  because 
tliey  are  delighted  with  the  tecoUection  of  them%  Their  anger  also  is 
sharp,  btttimbecil.  And  th«Hr  desines  partly  fail»  afnd  partly  are  weak; 
$o  that  they  are  neither  prone  to  desiTe,  nor  disposed  to  act  ax;cordiog 
to  its  impulse,  but  they  ac(;  witi»  a  view  to  gitin.  Hence,  those  who  are 
se  ftir  advanced  in  age  appear  to  be  temperate ;  for  their  desires  beeome 
remiss,  and  they  ane  subservient  to  gain.  They  likewbe  live  more  from 
reasoning  than  from  manners;^  fbr  reasoning  is  directed  to  that  which b 
advantageous;  but  n^nners  are. directed  to  virtue.  They  injure  othefB 
also  from  malevoleoee^  and  not  firom  insolence*    Ok)  men  likewise  are 
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tjobipassionate  as  well  as  young  men^  but  not  from  the  same  cause ;  for 
youDgmen  are  compassionate  from  philanthropy,  but  old  men  from 
imbecility ;  for  they  fancy  that  all  evils  are  near  them ;  and  this  was 
the  definition  <^  a  compassionate  man.  Hence,  also  they  are  querulous; 
imd  are  neither  facetious^  nor  lovers  of  laughter;  for  the  querulous 
disposition  is  contrary  to  that  which  is  addicted  to  laughter.  Such; 
therefore,  are  the  manners  of  young  and  elderly  men*  Hence,  too,, 
siiice  every  one  willingly  admits  orations  adapted  to  his  manners,  and 
which  exhibit  similar  manners  [in  the  orator],  it  is  not  immanifest  what 
the  manners  are  which  an  orator  ought  to  express  in  his  oration,-  so  that 
they  may  be  readily  heard  by  the  young  or  the  old. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


'  With  respect  to  those,  however,  who  are  in  the  acme  of  life,  it  is 
evident  that  their  manners  will  be  between  those  of  youth  and  old  men, 
BO  as  to  take  away  the  excess  of  each.  And  they  are  neither  very 
confident ;  for  audacity  is  a  thing  of  such  a  kind  as  confidence ;  nor 
Very  timid,  but  are  disposed  in  a  becoming  manner  with  respect  to  both 
these.  Nor  do  they  confide  in  all  men,  nor  disbelieve  all  men,  but  are 
more  disposed  te  judge  according  to  truth.  And  neither  do  they  alone 
live  with  a  view  to  what  is  beautiful  in  conduct,  nor  with  a  view  to  what 
is  advantageous,  but  with  a  view  to  both.  Nor  are  they  inclined  to 
parsimony,  nor  yet  to  luxury,  but  to  that  [mode  of  life]  which  is  ap- 
propriate,  and  fit.  They  are  also  disposed  in  a  similar  manner  with 
respect  to  anger  and  desire ;  and  they  are  temperate  in  conjunction 
nt?ith  fortitude,  and  brave  in  conjunction  with  temperance.    For  these 
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virtues  are  distributed  in  the  young  and  the  old ;  since  young  men  indeed 
are  brave  and  intemperate,  but  elderly  men  ienoiperate  and  timid.  In 
short,  the  advantages  which  are  distributed  .among  the  young  and  the 
old»  subsist  in  conjunction  in  those  who  are  jn  the  acme  of  life;  but 
such  things  as  exceed,  or  are  d^cientin  the  young  and  the  old,  of 
these,  that  which  is  moderate  and  fit,  [is  possessed  by  men  in  the 
vigour  of  their  age*]  But  the  body,  indeed,  :is  in  itd  acme  from  thirty 
to  five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  but  the  soul  about  the  forty  ninth  year» 
And  thus  much  concerning  the  manners  of  youth,  and  old  age,  and 
those  who  are  in  the  acme  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Lbt  us  in  the  ncfxt  place  speak  concerning  the  goods  derived  from 
fortune,  through  which  it  happens  that  the  manners  of  men  become 
such  as  they  are.  The  manners,  therefore,  of  nobility  are  indeed  sudi. 
as  render  him  who  possesses  it  more  ambitious ;  for  all  men  when  any 
good  is  present  with'  them  are  accustomed  to  accumulate  it;  but 
nobility  is  a  certain  dignity  of  ancestors.  But  it  is  peculiar  to  those  of 
noble  birth  to  despise ;  those  who  resemble  their  ancestors,  [i.  e^  who 
have  recently  obtained  those  goods  which  their  ancestors  formerly 
possessed ;]  because  remote  renown  is  more  honourable  than  that  which 
is  recently  obtained^  and  is  attended  with  greater;glory. 

.A  man,  however,  is  noble  from  the  virtue  of  lineage;  but  he  is 
generous  through, not  degenerating  from  the  nature  [of  his ^ ancestors;] 
which  for  the  mc^t  part  is  not  the  case  with  .men  of  noble  birth,  since 
many  of  thecn  are  .abject.    For  there  is  a  fertility  in  the  progenies  of 
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men^  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  productions  <^  the  earCfaJ  And 
sometimes  if  the  stock  is  good,  illustrious  men  are  for  a  time  produced ; 
but  aUterwards,  there  is  again  a  remission  of  fecundity.  The  progeny^ 
also,  which  possessed  an  excellent  disposition  d^enerates  into  moie^ 
insane  manners,  as  was  the  case  with  the  ofispring  of  Alcibiades,  and 
the  elder  Dionysius,  But  progeny  of  a  stable  disposition  degenerate 
into  stupidity  and  sloth ;  as  was  the  case  with  the  descendants  of 
Cimon,  Pericles,  and  Socrates. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


But  the  manners  which  are  consequent  to  wealth  may  be  easily  seen 
by  all  men.  For  rich  men  are  insolent  and  proud,  and  these  manners 
tliey  derive  from  the  possession  of  wealth ;  since  they  are  affected  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  possessed  every  good«  For  wealth  is  as  it 
were  the  test  by  which  the  worth  of  other  things  is  estimated ;  on  which 
account  it  appears  that  all  things  may  be  p<irchased  by  it.  Rich  men 
also  are  luxurious  and  boastfiil ;  luxurious,  indeed,  from  their  delicate 
mode  of  living,  and  the  ostentation  of  their  felicity;  but  they  are 
boastful  and  of  barbarous  manners,  because  all  men  are  accnstomed  to 
dwell  upon  that  which  is  beloved  and  admired  by  them ;  and  because 
they  fancy  that  others  are  emulous  of  that  which  is  the  object  of  their 
emulation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  are  deservedly  thus 
affected;  for  many  are  in  want  of  the  riches  which  they  possess^ 
whence,  also,  that  saying  of  Simonides  respecting  wise  and  rich  men, 
in  answer  to  the  wife  of  king  Hiero  who  asked  him  whether  it  was 
better  to  become  a  rich  than  a  wise  man ;  for  he  replied,  that  it  was 
better  to  be  a  rich  man ;  because  wise  men,  said  he^  are  seen  waiting 
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at  the  doors  of  the  rich,  Th6y  are  also  Utim  afibcted  becauM  they 
fancy  them^elTeB  wortlijr  to  govern  )  for  tbej  fiSncy  they  possess  those 
things  for  the  sake  of  which  government  ii  thought  worthy  of  beiog 
obtaiiied#  And  in  shorty  the  manners  of  the  rich  are  the  manners  of 
one  who  is  stupidly  happy/  The  manners  of  the  wealthy,  however, 
who  have  recently  become  rich^  differ  from  the  manners  of  those  who 
have  dei9Ved  their  wealth  from  their  aaeestors^  in  this>  that  the  former 
have  all  vices  in  a  greater  degree,  abd  with  more  depravity ;  for  wealth 
lecenfly  acquired  is  at  it  were  a  certain  inerudition  of  riches.  Bicli 
men  also  injure  others  not  Arom  malevolence,  but  partly  from  insolence, 
and  partly  from  intemperance;  as  when  froid  the  former  they  stnka 
others,  and  from  the  latter  commit  adulteryj 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Thus  too,  most  of  the  manners  pertaining  to  power  are  nearly 
evident;  for  power  has  partly  the  same,  and  partly  better  manners 
than  wealth*  For  men  in  powder  are  as  to  their  mannera  more  ambi- 
tious and  more  virile  than  rich  men^  because  they  aspire  after  those 
employments  which  l^i^  are  capable  of  pierforming  through  their 
power.  They  are  likewise  more  diligent,  as  being  compelled  to  direct 
their  attention  to  things*  pertaining  to  power.  They  are  also*  more 
venerable  thi^iY  sevene;  for  dignity  renders  them  more  conspicuous ;  on 
which  account  they  wt  modefate  in  their  conduct.  But  venerableness 
is  a  miW  and*  deconoua  gravity^  And:  if  they  act  unjustly^  it  ifl  not  iii^ 
smaTl^  afthhrs,  but  iii  things  o£  great  conseqxienoe. 
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Prosperity^  likewise^  as  to  its  parts,  has  the  manners  of  the  above*-' 
mentioned  characters,  [viz,  of  the  noble,  the  rich,  and  the  powerful;] 
for  those  prosperities  which  appear  to  be  the  greatest  tend  to  these. 
And  farther  still,  prosperitj'  prepares  us  to  abound  in  a  good  offspring, 
and  in  the  goods  pertaining  to  the  body.  Powerful  men,  therefore, 
are  more  proud  and  inconsiderate,  on  account  of  their  prosperity. 
Among  the  mannerSf  however j  which  are  attendant  on  good  fortune^  there 
is  one  which  is  most  excellent  ^  and  it  is  thiSy  that  the  fortunate  are  lovers  of 
divinity y  and  are  welt  disposed  towards  a' divine  nature;  for  they  believe  in 
it  [in  a  becoming  manner ^ll  in  consequence  of  the  goods  proceeding  fromi 
fortune.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  manners  of  men  according. ta 
age  and  fortune;  for  the  manners  which  are  contrary  to  the  before-* 
mentioned,  are  evident  from  contrary  [fortunes ;]  viz.  from  the  fortunes 
of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  powerless. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  use,  however^  of  persuasive  orations  pertains  to  judgement;  for 
we  no  longer  require  arguments  about  things  which. we  know,  and  of 
which  we  have  formed  a  judgement.  And  though  it  be  but  one  person 
alone  whom  the  orator  endeavours  to  exhort  or  dissuade,  as  is  tlve  case 
with  those  who  admonish  or  persuade,  yet  that  one  person  is  a  judge; 
for  he  whom  it  is  necessary  to  persuade,  is,  in  ^ort,  a  judge.  And 
the  like  takes  place,  whether  the  oration  is  directed  against  the  litigant, 
or  against  the  hypothesis ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  an  oration  should  be 
employed,  and  that  the  contrary  arguments  should  be  subverted, 
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against  which  as  against  a  litigant,  the  oration  is  made.  A  similar 
method  must  also  be  adopted  in  demonstrative  orations ;  for  in  these 
the  speech  is  directed  to  the  spectators  as  to  judges.  In  short,  he  alone 
is,  simpler  speaking,  a  judge,  who  in  political  contests  judges  the 
subjects  of  investigation.  For  [in  such  contests]  the  manner  in 
which  things  of  a  dubious  nature  subsist  is  investigated,  and  also  those 
which  are  the  subjects  of  consultation.  Concerning  the  manners  of 
politics,  however,  we  have  already  spoken  in  what  we  have  said  about 
deliberative  affairs;  so  that  it  is  there  explained  in  what  manner,  and 
through  what  particulars  we  may  produce  ethical  orations.  But  since 
about  every  kind  of  orations  there  is  a  certain  different  end,  and  about 
all  of  them  opinions  and  propositions  are  assumed,  from  which  those 
who  consult,  demonstrate,  and  dispute,  derive  credibility ;  and  farther 
still,  since  we  have  also  discussed  those  particulars,  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  compose  ethical  orations; — it  remains  that  we  should 
discuss  such  things  as  are  common.  For  it  is  necessary  that  all  rhe* 
toricians  in  orations  [of  every  kind]  should  employ  what  pertains  to 
the  possible  and  impossible,  and  should  endeavour  to  show  that  some 
things  will  be,  and  that  others  have  been.  The  consideration,  likewise, 
of  magnitude  is  common  to  all  orations ;  for  all  orations  whether  they 
persuade  or  dissuade,  whether  they  praise  or  blame,  accuse  or  defend, 
employ  diminution  and  amplification.  But  these  things  being  determin- 
ed, let  us  endeavour  to  discuss  in  common  what  pertains  to  enthymemes 
and  examples,  in  order  that  by  adding  what  remains  we  may  bring  to  an 
end  what  we  proposed  from  the  first  Of  things  however  which  are  com- 
mon, amplification  is  most  adapted  to  demonstrative  orations,  as  we  have 
before  observed ;  but  that  which  has  been  done  is  most  adapted  to  judicial 
orations ;  (for  judgement  is  employed  about  these)  and  the  possible,  and 
what  will  be  done  are  most  adapted  to  deliberative  orations. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  let  us  speak  concerning  things  possible 
and  impossible.  If  then  it  is  possible  for  one  contrary  to  be  or  to  be 
efibcted,  it  would  seem  to  be  possible  that  the  other  contrary  also  may 
be.  Thus  for  instance,  if  it  is  possible  that  a  man  may  be  restored  to 
health,  it  is  also  possible  that  he  may  be  diseased ;  for  there  is  the 
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sifine  power  of  contraries  so  far  as  they  are  contfaries.     And  if  one 
similar  is  possible,  another  similar  likewise  is  possible.    And  if  that 
^hich  is  mofe  dif&citit  is  possible,  that  also  which  is  more  easy  is  possi*- 
blfe.     If,  likewise,  it  is  possible  for  a  thing  to  be  rendered  good  or 
beautiful,  it  is  possible,  in  short,  for  that  thing  to  be  produced  ;  for  it 
18  more  difficfult  for  A  beautiful  bouse,  than  for  a  house  simply  to  exist, 
irtiat  also  of  which  the  beginning  is  possible  the  end  is  possible;  for 
nothing  is  eflfected,  nor  begins   to  be  effected  of  things  which  are 
itnpossible.     Thus  for  instance,  it  will  never  begin  to  be  possible,  nor 
will  it  ever  be  possible  that  the  diagonal  of  a  squate  should  be  com- 
mensurable with  the  side  of  the  square.     That  of  which  the  end,  like* 
wise,  is  possible,  the  beginning  is  possible ;  for  all  things  are  produced 
fi*ora  the  beginning  or  principle.     If  that,  also,  which  is  posterior  in 
essence,  or  itx  generation,  is  possible  to  be  eflfected,  this  is  likewise  the 
case  w'ith  that  which  is  prior;  as  if  it  is  possible  for  a  man,  it  is  also 
possible  for  a  child  to  be  generated  ;  for  the  latter  is  prior  to  the  former. 
And  if  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to  be  generated,  it  is  likewise  possible 
for  a  man ;  for  a  child  is  the  beginning,  [but  man  is  the  end  of  this 
generation.]    Those  things,  also,  of  which  the  love  or  desire  is  from 
hatKre,  afrfe  possible;  for  no  one  for  the  most  part  loves  or  desires  things 
itripossiWe.   And  it  is  possible  for  those  things  to  be  and  to  be  effected, 
of  which  thfere  ^re  sdences  and  arts.     Those  things  Kfcewise  aite  possi- 
ble, ihe  'principle  of  the  generation  of  which  is  in  those  things  which 
^e'cah  com|iel,  ot  persuade;  tmd  these  are  things  than  which  we  are 
fnofe  powerful,  or  of  ^hich  we  are  the  masters  or  friends.     And  of 
those  things  of  which  the  parts  are  possible,  the  whole  is  possible; 
and  of  those  things  of  which  the  whole,  the  parts  also  are  for  the  most 
part  possible.     For  if  it  ils  possible  for  the  orhamfents  of  the  head, 
and  a  garment  to  be  made,  it  is  also  possible  for  apparel  to  be  made; 
and  if  apparel,  it  is  likewise  possible  for  the  ornaments  of  the  head, 
and  a  garment  to  be  made.     If,  likewise,  the  whole  genus  is  among 
the  number  of  things  possible  to  be  effected,  this  is  also  the  case  with 
the  species;  and  if  with  the  species,  likewise,  with  the  genus.    Thus 
Tor  instance,  if  it  is  possible  fbr  a  ship,  it  is  also  possible  for  a  threes 
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banked  galley  to  be  coM<yuctpd;  and  if  a  three- baaked  galley,  a  ship 
likewise  may  be  coDstruc^ed^  And  if  one  of  tbose  things  wbich  are 
naturally  ^elated  to  each  other  is  possible,  the  other  also  is  possible ; 
as  if  the  double  is  ppgsible,  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  half;  and  if 
the  half,  the  dQijible  also.  If,  likewise,  it  is  possible  for  any  thing  to 
be  effected  without  art  or  preparation,  it  is  much  more  possible  for  it 
to  be  effected  through  art  find  diligent  attention;  wh/ence,  also,  it  is 
said  by.Agatbo, 


Sone  cbingB  by  fortune  smy  effcoted  be^ 
Aod  3ome  by  i^rt  we  do,  ^nd  from  necessity. 


And  if  a  thing  may  be  effected  by  worse,  or  inferior,  or  more  im« 
prudent  persons,  it  may  also  be  much  more  effected  by  persons  of  a 
contrary  description ;  a»  likewise  Isocrates  said,  that  it  would  be  a 
dreadful  thing,  if  Eutbynus  should  have  learnt  that,  which  he  himself 
was  unable  to  discover.  But  with  respect  to  things  impossible  it  *is 
evident  that  they  may  be  obtained  from  the  contraries  to  tbe  above- 
mentioned  particulars* 

.Whether  a  thing,  however,  has  been  done,  or  has  not  been  done, 
must  be  considered  from  what  ibUows.  For  in  the  first  place,  if  that 
has  been  done,  which  is  less  naturally  adapted  to  have  been  done,  that 
will  have  been  effected  which  is  more  naturally  adapted  to  have  been 
done^  And  if  that  which  was  wont  to  be  done  afterwards  has  been 
done,  that  also  has  been  done,  which  was  usually  done  before;  as  if  a 
man  has  forgotten  any  thing,  he  has  once  learnt  that  which  he  has 
forgotten.  And  if  .a  man  is  .able  and  willing  to  do  a  thing  he  has  done 
it ;  for  all  men  act,  when  they  are  .willing  and  able ;  since  there  is  then 
no  impediment  to  their  acting.  Farther  still,  if  a  man  is  willing  to  do 
a  thing,  and  nothing  external  impedes  him,  he  does  it  And  if  he  is 
.able  to  effect  any  thing,  and  is  angry,  he  effects  it;  and  this  is  likewise 

*.Thus  it  is  more  difficult  to  injure  aaotber  person  in  deeds  than  in  woods*    Hencc^  if  some 
one  has  iojured  another  in  deefjis,  he  has  also  injjured  him.ia  vyords» 
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the  case  if  he  is  able,  and  is  under  the  influence  of  desire.  For  men  for 
the  most  part  do  those  things  which  they  desire,  and  are  able  to 
eflFect;  depraved  men,  indeed,  from  intemperance;  but  worthy  men 
because  they  desire  what  is  equitable.  If,  also,  any  one  intended  to 
do  a  thing,  it  is  probable  that  he  did  it.  And  if  such  things  are  done 
as  are  naturally  adapted  to  be  done  prior  to  a  certain  thing,  or  for  the 
sake  of  it,  [that  thing  has  been  done.]  Thus,  if  it  has  lightened,  it 
has  also  thundered.  And  if  any  one  has  endeavoured  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  he  has  also  done  it.  And  if  such  things  as  are  naturally  adapted 
to  have  been  done  afterwards,  or  if  that  for  the  sake  of  which  they  are 
done  has  been  effected,  that  also  which-  is  done  prior  to  them,  and  for 
the  sake  of  which  they  are  done,  has  been  effected.  Thus,  if  it  has 
thundered,  it  has  lightened ;  and  if  a  thing  has  been  done,  there  has 
likewise  been  an  endeavour  to  do  it*  With  respect,  however,  to  all 
these  things,  some  of  them  are  from  necessity;  but  others  for  the  most 
part  subsist  after  this  manner.  And  as  to  that  which  has  not  been 
done,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  be  shown  not  to  have  been  done  from 
places  contrary  to  the  before-mentioned. 

Evidence,  likewise,  with  respect  to  what  will  be  done  may  be  derived 
from  the  same  things;  for  that  which  it  is  in  the  power  and  will  of  any 
one  to  do,  will  be  done.  This  is  also  the  case  with  things  which  any 
one  is  impelled  to  do  from  desire  and  anger,  and  r^isoning  in  conjunc- 
tion with  power.  Hence,  if  any  one  is  impelled,  or  meditates  to  do  a 
thing,  it  will  be  done;  since  for  the  most  part  things  which  are 
intended  to  be  done  are  effected,  rather  than  tliose  which  are  not.  If, 
also,  those  things  are  done  which  ought  to  have  been  done  first,  that 
likewise  will  be  done,  which  ought  to  have  been  done  afterwards. 
Thus,  because  before  it  rains  the  clouds  ought  to  be  collected,  if  the 
clouds  are  collected,  it  is  probable  it  will  rain.  And  if  a  thing,  has 
been  done  which  is  for  the  sake  of  something  else,  it  is  probable  that 
the  thing  will  be  done  for  the  sake  of  which  the  other  was  done;  as  if 
the  foundation  is  laid,  it  is  probable  the  house  will  be  built. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  magnitude  and  parvitude  of  things, 
the  greater  and  the  less,  and  in  short  things  which  are  great  and  small, 
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these  will  be  evident  to  us  from  what  has  been  before  said ;  for  in  thei 
discussion  of  the  deliberative  genus  we  have  spoken  concerning  the 
magnitude  of  what  is  good,  and  in  short,  concerning  the  greater  and 
the  less.  Hence,  since  in  every  oration  the  proposed  end  is  good;  as 
for  instance,  the  useful,  the  beautiful,  and  the  just,  it  is  evident  that 
through  these,  amplifications  must  be  assumed  in  all  orations.  But 
besides  these,  to  investigate  any  thing  concerning  magnitude  simply 
and  excess,  is  a  vain  discussion.  For  particulars  are  more  useiiil  [in 
the  composition  of  omtions]  than  universals  And  thus  much  concerning 
the  possible  and  impossible,  and  whether  a  thing  has  been  done,  or  has 
not  been  done,  and  will  be,  or  will  not  be;  and  further  still,  Goncerning 
the  greatness  and  littleness  of  things. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


It  now  remains  to  speak  about  the  credibility  which  is  common  to 
hM  [^rations]  since  we  have  already  spoken,  about  the  credibility  which 
is  peculiar.^  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  the  credibility  which  is  commoni 
viz.  example  and  enthymeme ;  for  a  sentence  is  a  part  of  an  entfaymeme; 
In  the  first  place,  therefore,  let  us  speak  concerning  example;  for 
example  is  similar  to  induction ;  but  induction  is  a  principle  ^. 

But  of  examples  there  are  two  species;  for  one  species  indeed  of 
example,  is  to  speak  of  things  that  are  past,  but  the  other  is,  when  we 
ourselves  feign  ^something  similar  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  which 

'  As  in  the  sciences  induction  is  employed  as  a  principle  for  the  purpose  of  proving  universalsj 
«o  in  rhetoric  txample  is-eBipIeye4  in  order  to  unfoM  ibem. 
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we  wish  to  «faDw.]  Afid  o(  this,  one  species  is  a  parable,  but  the  other 
fables  like  those  of  £sop  aaid  the  Africans.  Example,  however,  is 
lEkdeed  a  thing  of  the  following  kind,  as  if  some  one  should  say,  ^^  That 
it  is  tM5cessAry  to  make  preparations  against  the  Persian  king,  and  not 
suffer  him  to  subjugate  Egypt ;  for  prior  to  him  Darius  could  not  pass 
o^er  [the  H^eUestpont]  till  he  had  captured  Egypt ;  but  when  he  had 
ed|)tured  lit,  he.  passed  into  Greece/^  And  again^  ^^  Xerxes  did  not 
attapk  Giieeoe  till  he  had  capt^ared  Egypt;  but  when  he  had  captured  it, 
be  passed  )Over  into  Greece;  so  that  this  king  [of  Persia]  also,  if  he 
should  take  Jugypt  will  pass  into  Greeoe.  Hence,  he  must  not  be  sufiered 
to  'do  this/'  But  a  panable  is  a  Socratic  similitude;  as  if  some  o^e 
should  say,  ^^  That  it  is  not  proper  magistrates  should  ^be  chosen  by  lot ; 
for  this  is  just  as  if  some  one  should  choose  athletae  by  lot,  so  as  not  to 
select  those  who  are  able  to  contend,  but  those  on  whom  the  lot  falls ; 
or  as  if  some  one  should  choose  by  lot  from  a  number  of  sailors,  him  who 
ought  to  be  the  pilot  of  a  ship,  as  if  it  were  proper  that  he  should  be 
chosen  on  whom  the  lot  falls,  and  not  he  who  is  skilled  in  steering  a  ship/' 
iiut  a  fable,  is  such  as  that  of  Stesichorus  against  Phalaris,  and  of  jEsop 
for  a  certain  demagogue.  For,  when  the  Hiniereans  had  chosen  Pha- 
laris for  their  general  with  absolute  authority,  and  were  about  to  give 
him  a  guard  for  his  body,  Stesichorus  after  other  things  which  he  had 
said,  addressed  this  fable  to  them,  "  That  a  horse  [once]  had  sole 
possession  of  a  meadow,  but  that  a  stag  coming  into  it,  and  destroying 
the  pasture,  the  horse  wishing  to  be  revenged  of  the  stag,  asked  aonan, 
if  he  should  be  able  in  conjunction  with  him  to  punish  the  stag.  But 
tlie  man  answered,  that  he  should  be  able  if  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
bridled,  and  let  him  get  on  his  back,  armed  with  darts.  The  horse, 
therefore,  having  consented,  the  man,  having  got  pn  his  back,  instead 
of  taking  vengeance  on  the  stag,  made  the  horse  his  slave.  In  hke 
manner  said  he,  do  you  Himerians  take  care,  lest  wishing  to  be  revenged 
of  your  enemies,  you  suffer  the  same  things  as  the  horse*  For  now  you 
have  received  a  bridle,  in  having  chosen  a  general  with  absolute  au- 
thority; but  if  you  allow  him  a  guard,  and  suffer  him  to  get  on  your 
backs,  you  will  immediately  be  cwslaftted  by  Phftlaris/'    vBut  iEsop, 
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when  pleading  in  Samos  for  a  demagogue  who  wai&  in  danger  of  loM«g 
his  life,  said,  ^*  That  a  fox  in  pas&irtg  over  a  river  fell  into  a  whirl-pool, 
and  not  being  able  to  get  out  of  it,  was  far  sl  long  time  in  a  miserably 
condition,  and  many  canine  flies  adhered  to  his  skin.  But  a  hedgehog 
wandering  along,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  commiserating  his  cionditjon, 
asked  him  whether  he  should  drive  away  the  canine  flies  from  him.  The 
fox,  however,  would  not  give  his  permission ;  and  being  asked  by  the 
hedgehog  why  he  would  not,  replied,  because  these  indeed  are  now  full 
of  me,  and  draw  but  little  blood  ;  but  if  you  drive  these  away,  others 
will  come  who  are  hungry,  and  will  drink  up  the  rest  of  my  blood. 
Thus  Oh  men  of  Samos  said  he,  this  man  will  no  longer  hurt  you  ;  for 
he  is  rich ;  but  if  you  put  him  to  death,  other  persons  who  are  poor  will 
succeed  him,  and  by  thieving  the  public  property,  will  consume  your 
wealth/' 

Fables,  however,  are  adapted  to  popular  harangues,  and  they  have 
this  good,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  find  things  which  have  been  similarly 
transacted;  but  it  is  easy  to  find  fables^,  f^r  it  is  necessary  that  he 
who  is  able  to  perceive  similitude. [in  things]  should  compose  fables  in 
the  same  manner  as  parables^  which  it  is  easy  to  do  from  philosophy. 
It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  introduce  fables ;  but  examples  dmved  frpm  bis** 
tory  are  more  useful  for  the  purposes  of  conaultatioo;  ^eirfuture,  lor  the 
jDOst  part  resemble  past  events. 

But  it  is  necessary  that  the  orator  srbould  ,u9e  ;examples  as  .dem•ll^ 
-strations  when  he  has  not  enthymiemos.;  for  credibility  is  obtaioed 
through  these.  And  when  he  has  en  thy  memos,  be  sliouH  use  them  as 
testimonies,  and  should  employ  eKamples  in  the  epilogti^es  of  kke^nthy-^ 
memea.  For  exan^ples  when  tliey  are  proposeid  by  themselves  <ra^ht  to 
be  similar  to  inductions;  but  inducticia  is  not  adapted  to  trhetorical 
compositions  eiXCi3pt)in:a  few  instances.  And  examples  when  adduced 
in  confirmation  of  ccmclusions,  are  equivalent  to  tcstimooiesu  jBi^.a 
witness /is  ev9crj  iwhfiie  isidapted  to  persuatie.    jPIence,  he  who  introduces 

*  Fables  exceH^xiimples  takMfrefm  tnie  histories  m  this,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  trtie  histories, 
but  fables  may  be  easily  adduced. 
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examples  prior  to  enthymemes,  must  necessarily  adduce  many  examples; 
but  one  example  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  what  has  been 
proved  by  enthymemes.  For  a  credible  witness,  though  but  one  is 
useful.  And  thus  we  have  shown  how  many  species  there  are  of  ex* 
amplesy  and  how»  and  when  they  are  to  be  used. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


With  respect  to  gnomology,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  sentence,  when  we 
have  shown  what  a  sentence  is,  it  will  then  especially  become  evident, 
about  what  kind  of  things,  and  when,  and  to  what  persons,  it  is  fit  to 
employ  sentences  in  orations*  But  a  sentence  is  an  enunciation,  yet 
not  about  particulars,  such  as  what  kind  of  person  Iphicrates  i  was,  but 
about  that  which  is  universal;  yet  it  is  not  about  all  universals,  suqh 
for  instance  as  that  a  right  is  contrary  to  a  curved  line  ;  but  it  is  about 
those  universals  with  which  actions  are  conversant,  and  those  things 
which  in  acting  are  eligible  or  to  be  avoided.  Hence,  because  enthy- 
memes are  nearly  syllogisms  about  things  of  this  kind,  if  the  syllogism 
is  taken  away,  the  conclusions  and  the  principles  of  the  enthymemes, 
are  sentences.  Thus  for  instance  [what  Medea  in  Euripides  says  is  a 
sentence,  viz,]  "  It  does  not  become  a  man  of  a  sound  mind  to  educate 
his  children  so  as  to  render  them  transcendently  wise**'  This,  therefore, 
is  a  sentence.     But  the  cause  being  added,  and  the  whj/y  the  whole  is 

'  Iphicrttes  was  an  Athenian,  who  though  bom  in  obscurity,  by  bis  industry  and  virtue 
ascended  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state. 
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an  enthymeme;  as  for  instance,  [in^  the  vord^  of  Medea^]  ^*  For  berides 
the  indolence  which  they  thus  acquire,  they  excite  the  baneful  envy  of 
thenr  fellow  citizens/'  And  also,  ^^  There  i&  no  man  who  is  in  all  res^pects 
happy ^''  And,  "  There  is  not  any  man  who  is  free*;**  is  a  sentence; 
^  but  the  following  Words  being  added,  it  becomes  an  enthymeme,  vi«. 
"  For  he  is  either  the  slave  of  wealth,  or  of  fortune.** 

If,  therefore,  a  sentence  is  what  wc  have  said  it  is,  there  are  neces- 
sarily  four  species  of  a  sentence.  For  it  will  either  subsist  in  conjunction 
with'  an  epilogue,  or  without  an  epilogue.  Those  sentences,*  therefore, 
require  demonstration,  which  assert  any  thing  paradoxical,  or  dubious; 
but  those  that  assert  nothing  paradoxical,  are  without  an  ep^^e. 
But  of  these,  it  is  necessary  that  some  indeed,  in  consequence  of  being 
previously  known,  should  require  no  epilogue,  such  as  for  instance^ 
'*  Health,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  best  of  things  to  man/'  For  thus 
it  appears  to  the  many.  But  other  sentences  as  soon  as  they  are  spoken 
become  manifest  to  those  that  consider  them;  such  as,  ^^  There  is  no 
lover  who  does  not  always  love*/*  Of  sentences,  however,  which  are 
with  an  epilogue,  some  indeed  are  the  parts  of  an  enthymeme;  as,  ^^  It 
does  not  become  a  man  of  a  sound  mind/'  But  others  are  enthy** 
mematic,  yet  are  not  a  part  of  an  enthymeme ;  which  also  are  especially 
approved.  These  are  sentences  in  which  the  cause  of  what  is  said  is 
apparent;  as  in  the  following,  '*  Being  a  mortal  do  not  retain  an 
immortal  anger  V  For  to  say,  "  It  is  not  proper  to  retain  anger  always, 
is  a  sentence ;  but  the  addition,  "  Being  a  mortal,*'  asserts  the  why  or 
the  cause.  Similar  to  this  also  is  the  sentence,  ^^  It  is  fit  that  mortals 
should  be  wise  in  mortal,  and  not  in  immortal  concerns  V 

'  Ex  Scbeoobcea  Enripid.  in  Prologo. 
I  *  Ex  Euripid.  Hecubi. 

j  3  This  is  what  Hecuba  says  to  Menelaus  in  the  Troades  of  Euripides. 

^  Thus  Achilles  in  Pope's  tramlatioii  of  tbie  Iliad. 

Why  should  (alas)  a  mortal  man,  as  I, 

Bum  with  a  fury  that  can  never  die  ?  B0OK  xix« 

s  See  this  |i8scnion  beautifully  opposed  by,  Aristotle  in  the  10th  book  of  his  Nioomachcean 
Ethics* 
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'  From  what  has  been  said»  therefore^  it  is  manifest  how  many  species 
there  are  of  a  sentence,  and  to  what  kind  of  things  each  is  adapted . 
For  in  things  of  a  dubious,  or  paradoxical  nature,  a  sentence  is  not  to 
be  used  without  an  epilogue,  but  either,  an  epilogue  being  added,  the 
sentence  must  be  used  as  a  conclusion;  as  if  any  one  should  say,  ^'  I 
indeed,  since  it  is  neither  proper  to  be  envious,  nor  to  be  indolent,  a^ert 
that  erudition  is  not  requisite;"'  or  this  being  previously  said,  the 
former  assertions  must  be  subjoined.  But  in  things  which  are  not 
paradoxical  indeed,  yet  are  immanifest,  the  why  or  cause  must  be  most 
concisely  added.  Jind  to  things  of  this  kind  Laconic  apothegms  and 
enigmas  are  adapted ;  as  if  some  one  should  say  what  Stesichorus  said, 
among  the  Locrians,  "  That  it  is  not  proper  to  behave  insolently,  lest 
the  grasshoppers  should  sing  on  the  ground  K''  A  sententious  mode  of 
speaking,  however,  is  adapted  to  him  who  is  more  advanced  in  age; 
but  what  he  sententiously  says,  must  be  about  things  in  which  he  is 
skilled.  Hence,  it  is  unbecoming  for  one  who  is  not  so  advanced  in  age 
to  speak  sententiously,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  for  him  to  niytholo- 
gize.  But  for  a  man  to  speak  sententiously  about  things  in  which  he  i& 
imskilled  is  foolish  and  inerudite ;  of  which  this  is  a  sufficient  indication, 
that  rustics  are  especially  sententious,  and  easily  show  that  they  are  so. 
To  assert,  how;ever,  universally,  that  which  is  not  universally  true,  ia 
especially  adapted  to  lamentation  and  amplification;  and  in  this  case, 
such  sentences  must  be  adduced  either  at  the  beginning,  or  when  you 
demonstrate.  But  it  is  requisite  to  employ  sentences  which  are  gene- 
rally known  and  common,  if  they  are  useful  [for  the  purpose ;]  for  in 
consequence  of  being  common,  as  being  acknowledged  by  all  men  they 
appear  to  be  true.  Thus  he  who  exhorts  soldiers  to  encounter  danger, 
though  they  have  not  sacrificed,  may  employ  [what  Hector  says  to 
Polydamas,] 

'*  Without  a  sign  his  sword  the  brave  man  draws^ 
And  asks  no  omen  but  bis  country's  cause  *•'' 

'Stesichorus  signified  by  this  enigma,  that  if  the  Locrians  behaved  insolently  to  a  powerful 
people^  their  country  would  be  in  danger  of  being  laid  waste  by  them,  so  that  the  trees  being 
cut  down,  the  grasshoppers  (cicadse)  would  be  forced  to  sing  on  the  bare  ground.     ^ 

» Iliad,  12. 
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And  when  those  are  exhorted  to  fight  who  are  inferior  to  their 
opponents  in  force,  it  may  be  said, 

«<  In  battle  Mars  to  either  side  inclines  >." 

When  any  one  likewise  is  exhorted  to  destroy  the  children  of  enemies, 
though  they  have  done  no  injury,  he  may  say,  •*  He  is  a  fool,  who 
having  destroyed  the  father  spares  the  children.**  Farther  still,  some 
proverbs  are  also  sentences ;  such  as  the  proverb,  **  An  Attick  stranger/* 
Sentences  likewise  are  to  be  sometimes  adduced,  contrary  to  those 
which  are  generally  received.  But  I  mean  by  those  that  are  generally 
received,  such  as  "  Know  thyself,'*  and  '^  Nothing  too  much.*  And 
sentences  contrary  to  these  are  to  be  adduced,  when  either  the  manners 
will  from  thence  seem  to  be  better,  or  when  the  thing  is  spoken 
pathetically.  But  a  thing  is  spoken  pathetically,  if  some  one  being 
enraged  should  say,  "  It  is  false  that  a  man  ought  to  know  himself;  for 
this  man,  if  he  had  known  himself  would  never  have  sollicited  the 
command  of  the  army.'*  And  the  manners  will  appear  to  be  better,  if 
it  is  said,  ^^  That  it  is  not  proper,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Bias  to 
love,  as  if  intending  hereafter  to  hate,  but  rather  to  hate,  as  if  intending 
hereafter  to  love."  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  render  the  choice 
manifest  by  the  diction ;  but  if  not,  to  subjoin  the  cause.  Thus  fot 
instance,  we  may  either  thus  speak,  "  That  it  is  necessary  to  love,  not 
as  they  say,  but  as  if  always  intending  to  love ;  for  the  other  [i.  e.  he 
who  loves  as  if  intending  hereafter  to  hate]  loves  like  a  treacherous 
person."  Or  thus,  "  What  is  generally  asserted  does  not  please  me; 
for  a  true  friend  ought  to  love  as  one  who  will  love  always.  Nor  does 
that  saying  please  me.  Nothing  too  much  ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  hate 
vehemently  bad  men.'* 

But  these  sentences  afford  great  assistance  to  orations,  one  cause  of 
which  arises  from  the  arrogance  of  the  hearers ;  for  they  are  delighted 

>  Iliad,  18. 
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if  any  one  speaking  universally,  happens  to  adduce  opinions  which 
they  have  formed  about  some  particular  things.     My  meaning,  how- 
ever, will  be  manifest  from  what  follows ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
be  evident  how  these  sentences  3fe  to  be  investigated.    For  a  sentence 
is,  as  we  have  said,   a  universal  enunciation;  but  the  auditors  are 
delighted  when  that  is  universally  asserted,  which  they  have  pre^con- 
ceived  partially.    Thus  for  instance,  if  any  one  happens  to  have  had 
bad  neighbours  or  children,    he  will  adopt  the  sentence.      ^^  That 
nothing  is  more  troublesome   than  vicinity,^'  and    ^^  That  nothing 
15  more  stupid   than  the   procreation  of   children/^      Hence,    it  is 
necessary  to  conjecture  what  the  opinion  of  the  audience  will  be 
about  particulars,  and  afterwards  to  adduce  universal  sentences  con« 
formable  to  their  opinion.    And  this  is  one  use  which  speaking  sen* 
tentiously  ought  to  possess.    But  there  is  another  use  of  it  which  is 
superior  to  this;  for  it  causes  orations  to  become  ethical.    And  those 
orations  are  ethical  in  which  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  speaker 
is  manifest.     All  sentences,    however,   effect  this,  because   he  who 
employs  the  sentence,  speaks  universally  about  things  which  are  the 
objects  of  deliberate  choice.     Hence,  if  the  sentences  are  good,  they 
cause  the  speaker  to  appear  to  be  one  who^  possesses  worthy  manners. 
And  thus  much  concerning  a  sentence,  what  it  is,  how  many  species 
there  are  of  it,  how  sentences  are  to  be  employed,  and  what  advantage 
they  possess. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Let  us  now  speak  concerniog  enthymemes  universally^  after  what 
manner  they  are  to  be  investigated ;  and  in  the  next  place,  let  us  show 
what  are  the  places  of  enthymemes ;  for  there  is  a  different  species  of 
each  of  these.  That  an  enthymeme,  therefore,  is  a  certain  syllogism, 
and  how  it  is  a  syllogism,  we  have  before  shown ;  and  also  in  what  it 
differs  from  dialectic  syllogisms.  For  neither  ought  things  remote  to 
be  collected,  nor  are  all  things  to  be  collectively  assumed;  since  the 
former  will  be  obscure  from  their  length ;  and  the  latter  will  be  nugatory, 
through  speaking  of  things  which  are  obvious*  For  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  unlearned  are  more  capable  of  producing  persuasion  among  the 
crowd,  than  the  learned,  since  as  the  poets  say,  ^*  The  unlearned  speak 
more  elegantly  to  a  mob/^  For  the  unlearned  speak  of  things  common 
and  universal,  [which  are  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  multi- 
tude;] but  the  learned  speak  of  things  which  they  know,  and  which 
are  nec^r.  Hence,  rhetorical  enthymemes  must  not  be  composed  from 
every  thing  which  is  probable,  but  from  things  of  a  definite  nature ; 
such  as  are  those  things  which  appear  probable  to  the  judges,  or  which 
the  judges  admit.  Nor  is  it  requisite  that  these  things  should  be 
approved  by  all  the  auditors,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  they  are  approved 
by  the  greater  part  of  them.  It  is  likewise  requisite  not  only  to  collect 
from  things  which  are  necessary,  but  also  from  things  which  have  a 
frequency  of  subsistence.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  assume,  that  concerning  the  thing  of  which  it  is  requisite  to  speak 
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and  syllogize,  whether  by  employing  a  political,  or  any  other  syllogism; 
concerning  this  it  is  necessary  to  possess  all  or  some  of  the  things 
which  are  inherent  in  it;  for  if  we  possess  none  of  them,  no  conclusion 
can  be  made  from  nothing*  I  say  for  instance,  how  can  we  advise  the 
Athenians  to  engage  in  war  or  not,  unless  we  know  what  their  power 
is,  whether  naval  or  land,  or  both ;  how  great  it  is ;  what  their  revenue 
is ;  who  are  their  friends  and  enemies ;  and  farther  still,  what  wars  they 
have  waged,  and  how  they  were  carried  on,  and  other  things  of  the  like 
kind.  How  likewise  could  we  praise  them,  if  we  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  naval  battle  at  Salamis,  or  the  battle  at  Marathon,  or  the 
deeds  which  they  performed  for  the  Heraclidae,  or  any  thing  else  of 
the  like  kind  ?  For  all  men  praise  others  from  beautiful  transactions 
which  exist,  or  appear  to  exist.  In  a  similar  manner,  also,  in  blaming 
the  Athenians,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  the  contraries  to  these 
things,  considering  what  particular  of  a  contrary  kind  pertains  to  them, 
or  appears  to  pertain  to  them ;  such  as  that  they  enslaved  the  Greeks, 
and  subdued  those  who  fought  with  them  against  the  Barbarian,  and 
behaved  most  intrepidly,  viz.  the  Aeginetae  and  Potidceatae ;  and  other 
things  of  the  like  kind,  and  whatever  other  crime  may  be  laid  to  their 
charge.  Thus  too,  both  those  who  accuse,  and  those  who  defend, 
accuse  and  defend  by  directing  their  attention  to  inherent  particulars ; 
but  it  makes  no  difference  whetlier  we  speak  of  the  Athenians  or 
Lacedeemonians;  of  God,  or  man.  For  he  who  advises  Achilles,  who 
praises  or  blames,  accuses  or  defends  him,  must  assume  things  which 
are  inherent,  or  appear  to  be  inherent,  that  from  these  he  may  in 
praising  or  blaming  show  whether  any  thing  beautiful  in  conduct  or 
base  is  inherent;  in  accusing  or  defending  may  show  whether  any  thing 
just  or  unjust  is  inherent;  and  in  advising,  whether  any  thing  advan- 
tageous or  detrimental  is  present.  The  like  method  must  also  be 
adopted  in  every  other  thing.  Thus  for  instance,  in  investigating 
whether  justice  is  good  or  not,  our  attention  must  be  directed  to  what 
is  inherent  in  justice  or  in  good.  Hence,  since  it  appears  that  this 
method  is  adopted  by  all  men,  whether  they  syllogize  more  accurately, 
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or  more  remissly;  for  their  assumptions  are  not  derived  from  all  things, 
but  from  such  as  are  inherent  in  each  particular,  and  through  reason- 
ing ;  since  it  is  evident  that  it  is  otherwise  impossible  to  prove  what 
they  wish  to  prove; — this  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  Topics,  that  about  each  question  in  things  contingent, 
and  the  time  best  adapted  to  them,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  the  first 
place,  things  of  a  more  select  nature.  The  investigation,  likewise, 
must  be  made  after  the  same  manner  in  things  of  an  unexpected 
nature,  so  that  our  attention  must  not  be  directed  to  the  indefinite^ 
but  to  things  inherent,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  oration.  Of  the 
things  inherent,  likewise,  the  greater  part  and  those  which  are  nearest 
the  subjecty  must  be  included  in  the  oration;  for  by  how  much  the 
greater  the  number  of  things  inherent  is  which  the  orator  possesses,  by 
so  much  more  easily  will  he  prove  that  which  he  wishes  to  prove ;  and 
by  how  much  more  proximate  [the  particulars  are  which  he  details,] 
by  so  much  the  more  appropriate  will  they  be,  and  less  common* 
But  I  call  common  things,  indeed,  such  as  to  praise  Achilles,  because 
he  is  a  man,  and  because  he  is  among  the  number  of  demigods,  and 
because  he  fought  against  Troy.  For  these  particulars  belong  also  to 
many  others ;  so  that  praise  of  this  kind  no  less  pertains  to  Achilles 
than  to  Diomed*  Things  peculiar,  however,  are  such  as  happen  to  no 
other  person,  than  Achilles ;  such  as  to  have  slain  Hector  the  bravest 
of  the  Trojans ;  and  Cygnus,  who  being  invulnerable  prevented  the 
Greeks  from  descending  from  their  ships  to  the  land ;  and  that  being 
very  young  he  entered  into  the  army,  though  he  was  not  bound  by  an  ^ 
oath  to  fight  against  the  Trojans.  These,  and  other  things  of  the  like 
kind,  are  peculiar  to  Achilles.,  This,  therefore,  is  one  place  of 
selection,  and  is  the  first  topical  place. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Let  us  now  speak  of  the  elements  of  enthymemes*  But  I  call  the 
same  thing  the  element  and  place  of  an  enthymeme.  Let  us  however 
first  speak  of  those  things  which  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
discuss.  For  there  are  two  species  of  enthymemes.  And  the  first 
species  contains  ostensive  enthymemes,  which  show  that  a  thing  is,  or 
is  not;  but  the  other  species  is  adapted  to  confutation.  They  differ 
also  in  the  same  manner  as  in  dialectics  an  elenchus,  and  syllogism 
differ*  But  an  ostensive  enthymeme,  is  when  the  conclusion  is  collect- 
ed from  things  acknowledged;  and  the  enthymeme  adapted  to  con- 
futation is,  when  things  not  acknowledged  are  collected*  in  the  con- 
clusion. Nearly,  therefore,  places  have  been  delivered  by  us  about 
each  of  the  useful  and  necessary  species ;  for  propositions  respecting 
each  have  been  selected.  Hence,  we  have  shown  from  what  places  it 
is  requisite  to  derive  enthymemes  about  good  or  evil,  the  beautiful  or 
the  base,  the  just,  or  the  unjust ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  places  have 
been  assigned  by  us  concerning  manners,  passions  and  habits. 

Again,  therefore,  it  remains  that  afler  another  manner  we  should 
assume  universally  concerning  all  [the  three  genera  of  orations,]  indi- 
cating which  of  them  are  adapted  to  confutation,  and  are  ostensive, 
and  what  are  the  places  of  apparent  enthymemes,  but  which  are  not 
enthymemes  in  reality,  since  neither  are  they  syllogisms.  But  these 
things  being  rendered  manifest,  we  shall  discuss  solutions  and  objec- 
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tions,  and  show  wheDce  it  is  requisite  to  adduce  these  against  enthj- 
memes. 

One  place,  therefore,  of  ostensive  enthymemes  is  from  contraries ; 
for  it  18  necessary  to  consider  whether  one  contrary  is  inherent  in 
another;  subverting,  indeed,  if  it  be  not  inherent;  but  confirming  if 
it  is  inherent.  For  instance,  [we  may  thus  show]  that  to  act  tempe- 
rately is  good;  for  to  act  intemperately  is  noxious.  Or  as  in  the 
Messeniac  oration  [of  Alcidamas;]  for  if  war  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
evils,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  those  evils  with  peace.  For  [as  a 
certain  tragic  poet  argues  in  Greek  senaries,]  ^^  If  it  is  not  just  to  fall 
into  anger  with  those  who  have  done  evil  willingly ;  neither  is  it  fit,  if 
any  one  has  acted  beneficently  from  compulsion  to  be  grateful  to  him. 
But  if  to  speak  falsely  is,  among  mortals,  calculated  to  persuade,  it 
is  requisite  to  think  that  on  the  contrary  many  things  are  true,  which 
are  considered  by  mortals  as  incredible.  Another  place  is  from  similar 
cases ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  similarly  inherent,  or  not 
inherent.  Thus  from  this  place  it  may  be  sliown  that  not  every  thing 
which  is  just  is  good.  For  if  every  thing  just  were  eligible  and  good, 
every  thing  which  is  justly  done  would  be  eligible  and  good ;  but  now 
to  die  justly  is  not  eligible*  Another  place  is  from  relatives.  For  if 
some  one  has  acted  well  or  justly,  another  has  suffered  well  or  justly. 
And  if  to  command  is  just,  it  is  also  just  to  obey  the  command;  as  the 
publican  Diomedon  said  about  the  tributes.  ^^  For,  said  he  [to  the 
people,]  if  it  is  not  disgraceful  in  you  to  sell  the  tributes,  neither  is  it 
disgraceful  in  us  to  buy  them/'  And,  if  one  man  deservedly  and  justly 
sufiers  a  loss,  he  who  caused  him  to  sufier  it,  acted  well  and  justly* 
And  if  he  who  caused  another  to  sufier  a  loss  acted  well  and  justly,  he 
who  sustained  the  loss,  sustained  *it  well  and  justly.  In  this  place, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  paralogize.  For  if  a  man  died  justly^  he 
sufiered  justly;  but  perhaps  not  by  you.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  separately,  whether  he  who  sufibred  deserved  to  suffer,  and 
whether  he  who  did  the  thing  deserved  to  do  it,  and  thus  to  infer 
what  is  adapted  and  appropriate.     For  sometimes  a  thing  of  this 
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kind  is  dissonant,  and  nothing  impedes^ ;  as  in  the  Alcmaeon  of  Theo- 
dectes. 

*^  Did  never  any  mortal  bate  thy  mother?'' 

To  which  the  answer  is, 

^«  Distinctly  this  must  be  considered/' 

Alphesiboea,  also,  enquiring,  **  How  therefore  have  the  judges  con- 
demned thee?''  Alcmaeon  answered, 

<^  Of  death  deserving  she  was  judged,  but  I 
Twas  said  could  not  have  slain  my  mother/' 

Thus,  likewise,  on  the  trial  of  Demosthenes,  and  those  who  slew 
Nicanor,  because  they  were  judged  to  have  slain  him  justly,  it  appear^ 
ed  that  he  was  justly  put  to  death.  In  like  manner,  when  a  certain 
person  was  slain  at  Thebes,  it  was  inquired  in  the  court  of  justice 
whether  he  had  been  unjustly  slain;  as  if  it  were  not  unjust  to  slay 
him  who  deserved  to  die.  Another  place  is  from  the  more  and  the 
less;  such  as,  if  even  the  gods  do  not  know  all  things,  much  less  do 
men.  For  the  meaning  of  this  is,  if  the  more  is  not  inherent  in  that  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  more  inherent,  it  is  evident  that  neither  will  it  be 
inherent  in  that  in  which  the  less  is  inherent  But  this  place,  that  he 
will  strike  his  neighbour  who  strikes  iiis  father,  depends  on  this,  that 
if  the  less  is  inherent,  the  more  also  will  foe  inherent*.  And  this  place 
is  useful  for  both  purposes ;  viz.  whether  it  be  requisite  to  show  that  a 
thing  is  inherent,  or  is  not     Farther  still,  if  a  thing  is  inherent  neither 

>  That  18^  it  may  happen  that  a  man  was  sluo  justfy,  and  yet  he  who  slew  him,  slew  him 

urgustly. 

*  For  it  is  less  probable  that  a  man  will  strike  hit  father,  than  that  he  will  strike  his  oeighf* 
hour ;  at  kast  it  was  so  in  ancient  tisnes. 
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more  nor  less ;  whence  if;  is  said^  [in  a  certain  tragedy,]   ^*  Is  thy. 
father  to  be  pitied,  because  he  has  lost  a  son,  and  is  pot  Oeneus  to  be, 
equally  commiserated,  who  has  lost  his  son  Meleager  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Greeks  ?'"  And  that  if  Theseus  did  not  act  unjustly 
[in  ravishing  Helen ,3  neither  did  Paris.    And  if  the  Tyndaridsp  [i.  e» 
Castor  and  Pollux]  did  not  act  unjustly  [in  ravishing  the  daughters  of 
Leucippus,!  neither  did  Paris.    Likewise  if  Hectoudid  not  act  unjustly 
in  slaying  Patroclus,  neither  did  Paris  in  slaying  Achilles.    And  if 
other  artists  are  not  vile  men,  neither  are  philosophers.     And  if  gene* 
rals  are  not  vile»  because  they  are  frequently  conquered,  ^eitjheF  are. 
sophists*    And  that  if  a  private  person,  ought  to  be  ci^reful  of  your 
lenown,  you  also  ought  to  be  careful  of  the  renown  of  the  Greeks* 
Anotlier  place  consists  in  the  consideration  of  time;  as  is  exemplified 
in  what  Iphicratessays.in  his  oration  against  Harmodius.    For,  said 
he,  ^'  If  before  I  had  done  the  thing,  I  had  demanded  a  statue  in  qase. 
I  did  it,  you  would  have  granted  it  to  me,  and  will  you  not  grant  if;, 
now  I  have  done  the  thing?     You  would  not,  therefore,  when  expect- 
ing a  benefit  promise  a  reward,  and  refuse  it,  when  you  have  receivedi 
the  benefit.'"  And  again,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  that  the  Ther 
baqs  ought  to  permit  Philip  to  pass  through. their  land  into  Attica,  it 
may  be  said,  ^'  That  if  he  had  made  this  request  before  he  spnt  you 
assistance  against  the  Phocenses,  you  would  have  permitted  hiu).  ^  Ifi 
is  absurd,  therefore,  that  because  he  then  neglected  [to  ask  permission,] 
and  trusted  you  would  grant  it^  that  you  should  now  deny  it  to  him.'' 
Another  place  is  taken  from  things  said,  and  retorted  on  the  speaker* 
And  this  mode  is  eminently  useful,  and  was  employed  in  [the  tragedy 
of  3  Teucrus,  by  Iphicrates  against  Aristophou,  when  he  enquired  of 
him  whether  he  would  have  betrayed  the  ships  for  money?  And  when 
Aristophon  denied  that  be  would,  Iphicrates  afterwards  said,  ^^  You 
therefore  being  Aristophon  would  not  have  betrayed  them,  and  should 
I  being  Iphicrates  have  betrayed  them  ?"  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
he  who  is  opposed  should  appear  to  have  acted  more  unjustly  than  the 
opponent ;  for  if  not,  it  would  seem  to  be  ridiculous,  if  any  one  had 
3aid  this  against  AHstides  accuising  [who  was  in  every  respect  worthy 
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of  belieft]  and  which  ought  to  have  been  said  against  -an  accuser,  who 
did  not  deserve  to  be  credited.     For  in  short  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be 
considered  as  better  than  the  defendant.     He  therefore  who  opposes 
another,  should  always  reprobate  this.    And  umyersallj,  that  which  is 
said  is  absurd,  when  any  one  reproves  others  in  things  which  he  hipoi- 
self  does,  or  would  have  done  [if  he  could;]  or  who  persuades  others 
to  do  those  things  which  he  himself  does  not  do,  nor  would  have  done. 
Another  place  is  derived  from  definition ;  such  for  instance  as,  "  That 
which  is  dsemoniacal  is  nothing  else  than  either  God,  or  the  work  of 
God;  bat  whoever  thinks  that  it  is  the  work  of  God,  must  necessarily 
think  that  there  are  Gods^/'     And  as  Iphicrates  said  [against  a  certain 
person  named  Harmodius.]    ^^  He  who  is  the  best  of  men  is  most  gene- 
rous'or  noble ;  for  there  was  nothing  generous  in  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton,  till  they  had  accomplished  some  generous  undertaking.'^      He 
added,  that  he  was  more  allied  to  [i.  e.  he  more  resembled]  the  ancient 
Harmodius.    ^*  For  my  works,  said  he,  are  more  allied  to  the  works  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  than  thine/'    And  as  in  [the  oration  con**' 
cerning]  Paris,  •*  All  men  will  confess  that  those  who  are  intemperate 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  one  body/'     Hence  Socrates 
said  that  he  would  not  go  to  Archelaus  [king  of  Macedonia.]    ^^  For  it 
IS  disgraceful,  said  he,  for  him  who  has  received  a  benefit  not  to  be 
able  to  recompense  him  from  whom  he  received  it ;  just  as  it  is  dis- 
graceful in  him  who  has  been  used  ill,  not  to  return  the  ill  treatment." 
For  all  these  defining,  and  assuming  what  a  thing  is,  syllogize  about 
the  things  which  are  the  subjects  of  their  speech.    Another  place  is 
derived  from  multiplicity  of  diction,  as  in  the  Topics,  [an  argument  is 
derived,]  from  that  wjiich  has  a  rectitude  of  subsistence  [being  multi* 
fariously  predicated.]    Another  place  is  derived  from  division;  as,  if 
all  men  act  unjustly  for  the  sake  of  three  things;  for  they  act  unjustly 
either  for  the  sake  of  this,  [viz.  utility,]  or  for  the  sake  of  this,  [viz. 
pleasure,]  or  for  the  sake  of  this,  [viz.  because  they  are  enraged ;]  but 

>  This  is  what  Sdcrates  ny%  to  hit  judge*  in  tbt  Apology  of  Plato,  and  is  of  itself  suflBcient 
to  prove  that  Socrates  was  a  polytheist,  independent  of  a  grtat  body  of  evidence  which  might 
be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  it. 
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for  the  sake  of  two  of  these  they  could  not  do  the  injury;  and  thd 
opponents  themseWes  confess  they  did  not  do  it  for  the  sake  of  thd 
third.    Another  place  is  from  induction ;  as  from  [the  oration  inscribed] 
Peparethia^  in  which  it  is  said,  ••  That  women  every  where  determine 
truly  about  the  birth  of  children/'    For  this  is  evident  from  what  hap^ 
pened  at  Athens;  since  when  Mantias  the  rhetorician  was  dubious 
about  his  son,  his  doubts  were  dissolved  by  the  mother  of  the  child. 
This  likewise  happened  at  Thebes ;  for  when  Ismenes  and  Stilbo  con-^ 
tended  which  of  them  was  the  father  of  Thessalicus,  Dodonis  demon- 
strated  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ismenes ;  and  on  this  account  Thessalicus 
was  considered  as  the  ofl&pring  of  Ismenes.     And  again,  from  the  law 
of  Theodectes,  if  no  one  would  commit  his  horses  to  the  care  of  those 
who  do  not  pay  a  proper  attention  to  the  horses  of  others,  nor  his 
ships  to  those  who  destroy  the  ships  of  others,  and  if  the  like  takes 
place  in  all  things,  we  ought  not  to  commit  our  safety  to  those  who 
have  badly  attended  to  the  safety  of  others*    And  as  Alcidamas  says, 
*^  That  all  men  honour  the  wise/'    For  the  Parians  honour  Archiloehus, 
though  he  blasphemed  them;  the  Chians  honour  Homer,  though  he 
was  not  their  fellow*citizen;  and  the  Mitylenans  Sappho,  though  she 
was  a  woman.    The  Lacedsmonians,  also,  though  they  were  in  the 
smallest  degree  philologists,  made  Chilo  one  of  their  senators.    The 
Italians  likewise  honoured  Pythagoras;  and  the  Lampsaceni  buried 
Anaxagoras  though  he  was  a  stranger,  and  honour  him  even  now. 
Again,  the  Athenians  by  using  the  laws  of  Solon  were  happy;  and  thb 
Lacedsemonians  by  using  those  of  Lycurgus.    The  city  of  the  Thebans, 
also,  as  soon  as  philosophers  were  their  governors,  became  happy. 

Another  place  is  derived  from  the  judgement  made  about  the  same, 
or  a  similar,  or  a  contrary  thing.  And  this  indeed  is  especially  the  case, 
if  it  is  the  judgement  of  all  men,  and  always;  but  if  not,  if  it  is  the 
judgement  of  most  men,  or  of  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  wise  men,  or 
of  good  men.  Or  if  it  is  the  decision  of  those  who  are  judges,  or  of 
those  whom  the  judges  approve,  or  of  those  against  whom  there  is  no 
judgement  to  be  given,  as  of  princes;  or  of  those  who^  judgement  it 
is  not  becoming  to  oppose,  such  as  the  gods,  a  father,  or  preceptors. 
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[But  of  tkis  place  there  are  many  examples^]  and  one  is^  whdt  Autodei 
said  against  Mixidemides,  ^^  If  it  were  well  indeed  for  the  venerable 
goddesses  [the  Furies]  to  plead  their  cause  in  the  Areopagus,  can  it  be 
improper  for  Mixidemides  to  do  so?^'  Another  is  what  Sappho  said, 
f '  Tbat  to  die  is  an  evil ;  for  the^  gods  have  judged  it  to  be  so ;  since 
otherwise,  they  themselves  would  die."  Another  is,  what  Aristippus 
said  against.  Plato  asserting  something  as  he  thought  too  positively, 
^'  But  our  associate,  said  hei  meaning  Socrates,  affirms  no  such  thing/^ 
Another  example  is  that  of  Agesipolis,  who  at  Delphi  enquired  of  the 
god  [Apollo,]  having  prior  to  this  consulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  "  Whether  the  son  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  father  ?" 
As  if  it  were  shameful  for  a  son  to  dissent  from  his  father.  Another  is 
that  of  Isocrates  concerning  Helen,  who  shows  that  she  was  a  worthy 
character,  because  Theseus  judged  her  to  be  so;  and  who  also  says  the 
same  thing  of  Paris  because  the  goddesses  preferred  [his  judgement  to 
that  of  other  men.]  He  likewise  asserts  that  Evagoras  was  a  worthy 
character,  "  because  Conon  when  his  affairs  were  adverse,  leaving  every 
one  else  caine  to  Evagoras.  Another  place  is  from  [the  enumeration  of] 
parts,  as  in  the  Topics,  [where  it  is  enquired,]  "  What  kind  of  motion 
the  soul  is;''  for  it  is  either  this,  or  that,  [viz.  it  must  either  be  the 
motion  which  is  a  change  in  quality,  or  lation,  or  augmentation,  or 
generation  K"]  An  example  of  this  place  is  from  Theodectes  in  his 
oration  in  defence  of  Socrates  [when  he  was  accused  by  the  judges;] 
"  What  temple  has  Socrates  violated  ?  And  what  gods  has  he  not  re- 
verenced among  those  whose  honours  are  legally  established  by  the  city?'' 
Another  place  is  from  consequent  good  or  evih  For  since  in  most 
things  it  happens  that  some  good  and  evil  are  consequent  to  them^  we 
may  employ  consequent  good  for  the  purpose  of  persuading,  praising, 
and  defending,  but  consequent  evils  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading, 
blaming,  and  accusing*  Thus  for  instance,  [we  may  blame  literary 
pursuits,]  because  envy  is  consequent  to  erudition,  which  is  an  evil ; 

s  Viz.  On  the  l)}qK>lbesi8  that  the  soul  is  a  motion  of  such  a  kind,  as  some  one  of  the  corpo^ 
•iol  motions*  ; 
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and  [ve  may  also  praise  them]  because  they  are  attended  with  wisdom 
which  is  a  good.     Hence,  in  the  former  case  we  may  say  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  acquire  erudition,  because  it  is  not  proper  to  be  envied ;  and 
in  the  latter,  that  it  is  proper  to  acquire  erudition,  for  it  is  requisite  to 
be  wise.    In  this  place  the  art  of  the  rhetorician  Calippus  consists,  to 
which  he  added  what  pertains  to  the  possible,  and  other  things,  of  which 
we  hare  already  spoken.     Another  place  is,  when  about  two  things, 
and  those  opposed  to  each  other,  it  is  requisite  either  to  exhort,  or 
dissuade,  and  to  use  the  before-mentioned  place  in  both  ways.     But  it 
differs  from  that  place  in  this,  that  there  casual  things  are  opposed  ; 
but  here  contraries  only.    Thus  for  instance,  a  certain  priest  would  not 
suffer  his  son  to  speak  in  public.    ^^  For  if  said  he,  you  speak  what  is 
just,  men  will  hate  you ;  but  if  What  is  unjust  the  gods,"  It  is  necessary, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  to  speak  in  public.    For  if  you  speak  what 
is  just,  the  gods  will  love  you ;  but  if  what  is  unjust,  men  will  love  you. 
This  however,  is  the  same  thing  with  the  saying,  of  buying  oil  and  salt 
And  this  argument  may  be  retorted,  when  to  each  of  two  contraries 
good  and  evil  are  consequent,  each  being  contrary  to  each.     Another 
place  is,   because  the  same  things  are  not  praised  openly  and  secretly ; 
but  just  and  beautiful  things  are  especially  praised  openly;  and  privately 
men  are  more  inclined  to  praise  what  is  advantageous.     One  of  these, 
therefore,  we  must  endeavour  to  collect     For  this  place  is  the  most 
principal  of  paradoxes.    Another  place  is  derived  from  analogy,  land 
was  used  by  Iphicrates.     For  when  the  Athenians  wished  to  compel  his 
younger   son,   because  he  was  large,   to  engage  in    public    service, 
Iphicrates  said,  **  That  if  great  boys  were  to  be  considered  as  men,  little 
men  should  be  decreed  to  be  boys.'*    And  Theodectes  in  the  law  said, 
**  You  have  made  mercenaries,  such  as  Strabaces  and  Charidemus, 
citizens,  on  account  of  their  probity ;  but  you  have  not  made  exiles  of 
those  among  the  mercenaries,  who  have  acted  nefariously.'*    Another 
place  is,  when  in  consequence  of  the  same  thing  following  from  two 
things,  it  is  shown  that  the  things  from  which  it  happens  to  follow  are 
the  same.     As  when  Xenophanes  said,  '*  That  those  were  similarly  im- 
pious, who  assert  thai  the  gods  w«re  generated,*  «nd  those  who  assert 
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that  they  die;  for  ki  both  ways  it  happens  that  at  a  certain  time  the 
gods  do  not  exist/'  And  in  short,  that  which  happens  from  each,  is 
always  to  be  assumed  as  the  same«  [This  place,  was  also  used  by 
some  one  in  the  defence  of  Socrates ;  for  he  said,]  ^^  You  are  about  to 
pass  sentence^  not  on  Socrates,  but  on  his  pursuit,  whether  it  be  re- 
quisite to  philosophize/'  And,  it  may  be  said,  ^^  That  to  give  earth 
and  water  is  to  become  slaves ;  and  that  to  participate  of  common 
peace  is  to  do  what  is  commanded  to  be  done/'  But  whichever  of  these 
is  useful  must  be  assumed.  Another  place  is  derived  from  this,  that 
the  same  men  do  not  always  choose  the  same  thing  in  a  posterior  or 
prior  time,  biit  conversely ;  as  in  this  enthy meme.  "  If  when  we  were 
exiles  we  fought,  in  order  that  we  might  return ;  shall  we,  having  re^ 
turned  fly,  in  order  that  we  may  not*  fight?"  For  at  one  time  the 
Athenians  chose  to  fight,  that  they  might  return  to  their  country,  and 
at  another  time  they  were  willing  to  leave  their  country  lest  they  should 
be  obliged  to  fight.  Another  place  is,  when  we  affirm  any  thing  to 
have  been  done  on  account  of  some  cause,  through  which  it  might  have 
been  done,  though  it  was  not  in  reality  done  through  it ;  as  if  one  man 
should  give  something  to  another,  in  order  that  by  [afterwards]  taking 
it  away,  he  may  give  him  pain*  Hence,  also  it  is  said  [in  a  certain 
tragedy,]  "  The  daemon  gives  great  prosperity  to  many>  yet  not  with  a 
benevolent  intention,  but  in  order  that  they  may  receive  more  con* 
spicuous  calamities/'  And  in  the  Meleager  of  Antiphop  who  [that  he 
might  praise  Meleager]  says,  ^^  There  was  a  concourse  of  people  from 
all  Greece,  not  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  boar,  but  that  they  might 
be  witnesses  of  the  valour  of  Meleager/'  Another  example  is  from  the 
Ajax  of  Theodectes,  in  which  it  is  said, "  That  Diomed  preferred  Ulysses 
[as  his  associate  in  the  nocturnal  adventure]  not  for  the  purpose  of 
honouring  him,  but  that  he  might  have  one  to  attend  him  who  was  his 
inferior/'  For  it  is  possible  he  might  have  thus  acted  with  this  view. 
Another  place  is  common  both  to  litigants  and  counsellors,  and  consists 
in  considering  whatever  pertains  to  exhortation  and  dissuasion,  and  for 

}  This  cample  it  taken  from  an  oration  of  Lyme  ooncemmg  the  Atheniana* 
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the  sake  of  which  things  are  done  and  avoided  ;  for  these  are  such  as 
ought  to  be  done  when  they  are  present.  For  instance,  it  must  be 
considered  whether  a  thing  is  possible,  and  easy  to  be  effected,  and 
whether  it  is  beneficial  either  to  a  man  himself,  or  to  his  friends;  or 
whether  it  is  noxious  and  pernicious  to  his  enemies,  or  is  at  least  attended 
with  greater  emolument  than  loss.  And  exhortations  are  to  be  derived 
from  these  places,  and  dehortations  from  the  contraries.  From  the 
6ame  places  also  accusations  and  defences  may  be  derived ;  defence 
indeed,  from  those  which  pertain  to  dissuasion,  but  accusation  from 
those  which  pertain  to  exhortation.  And  in  this  place  the  whole  art  of 
Pam'philus  add  Calippus  consists.  Afiother  place  is  deri\*ed  from  things 
wiiich  appear  indeed  to  be  done,  but  are  incredible,  because  they 
would  not  be  credited,  unless  they  were,  or  nearly  were  in  ei^istence ; . 
and  this  in  an  eminent  degree.  For  whatever  is  done,  is  apprehended 
to  be  done,  either  because  it  has  been  truly  done  or  is  of  itself  credible, 
and  probable.  If,  therefore,  a  thiug  is  incredible,  and  not  probable, 
it  will  be  true  that  it  has  beien  done^ ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  done,  in  consequence  of  being  probable  and  credible^  Thus 
Androcles  Pitheus  accusing  the  law  said,  (the  multitude  being  tumul- 
tuous whilst  he  was  speaking)  **  The  Jaws  require  a  law  to  correct  them/' 
For  fishes  also  require  salt,  though  it  may  seem  neither  probable,  nor 
cfedible,  that  animals  nourished  in  salt,  should  require  salt.  And  olives . 
require  oil;  though  ijt  may  seem  incredible,  that  those  things  from 
which  oil  is  produced,  should  be  in  want  of  oil. 

'  When  a  thing  partly  appears  to  have  been  done,  and  partly  seems  incredible,  from  seeming 
to  be  incredible,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  has  been  truly  done,  by  reasoning  as  follows : 
Whatever  seems  to  have  been  done,  either  appears  so  because  it  is  of  itself  credible  and  probable, 
pr  because  it  has  truly  been  done.  But  this  thing  appears  to  have  been  done,  and  not  because  - 
It  if  of  itself  probable,  since  it  is  rather  very  improbable.  Hence,  it  appears  to  have  been  done, 
because  it  has  tmly  been  dope* 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


'  Another  place  which  is  adapted  to  confutation  is  dwived  fRH» 
uonsfdering  things  which  are  not  assented  to  j  viz.  from  considering,  if 
ftny  thing  is  not  admitted,  from  all  times,  actions,  and  speeches.  And 
this  indeed,  may  be  done  separately  in  the  person  of  the  opponent ;  as, 
•*  He  says  that  he  loves  you  [Athenians.]  and  yet  be  ha»  conspired  with 
the  thirty  [tyrants  against  his  country."]  And  separately,  as  to  the 
person  himself,  as,  ^^  He  says  indeed,  that  I  am  litigious,  but  he  can* 
not  show  that  I  ever  sued  any  man/*  It  may  afeo  be  done  separately, 
both  as  to  the  person  himself,  and  bis  opponent  as,  *♦  And  this  man 
indeed  never  lent  any  money,  but  I  have  ransomed  many  of  you/' 
Another  place  is  useful  with  respect  to  n>en  and  things  that  have  be^en 
calumniated,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have  deserved  it ;  and  this 
consists  in  assigning  the  cause  of  the  paradox;  For  there  is  something 
which  gave  rise  to  the  appearance.  Thus  for  instance,  a  certain  woman 
was  calumniated  with  reference  to  her  son ;  for  in  consequence  of 
embracing  him,  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  connexion  with  the  lad.  But 
the  cause  of  her  embracing  him  being  assigned,  the  calumny  was  dis- 
solved. Thus  too,  in  the  Ajax  of  Theodectes,  Ulysses  says  against 
Ajax,  that  though  he  is  braver  than  Ajax,  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
so.  Another  place  is  derived  from  cause,  which  if  it  exists,  the  effect 
also  exists;  but  if  it  is  not,  neither  does  the  effect  exist.  For  cause,  and 
that  of  which  it  is  the  cause  subsist  together,  and  nothing  is  Without  a 
cause.  Thus  Leodamas  in  defending  himself  when  Thrasybulus,  ac- 
cusing him  said|  ^^  That  his  name  had  been  branded  with  infamy  on  a 
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pillar  in  the  Acropolis,  but  the  inscription  had  been  erased  by  the 
thirty  tyrants/'  replied,  ^^  That  this  was  not  possible ;  for  if  it  had 
taken  place,  the  thirty  tyrants  would  have  placed  more  confidence  in 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  hatred  to  the  people  having  been  inscribed 
on  a  pillar/'  Another  place  is  from  considering  whether  it  was  or  ia 
possible  to  advise,  or  do,  or  have  done  a  thing  better  than  it  was 
advised  to  be,  or  is,  or  was  done*  For  it  is  evident,  that  if  it  does  not 
thus  subsist,  it  was  not  done;  since  no  one  willingly  and  knowingly, 
deliberately  chooses  what  is  bad.  This  place,  however,  is  false ;  for 
frequently,  it  becomes  afterwards  evident  how  it  was  possible  to  havq 
acted  better,  though  tius  was  before  immanifest*  Another  place  is 
derived  from  considering  when  something  is  intended  to  be  done^ 
contrary  to  wh^t  has  been  done«  Thus  Xenopbaneb  when  the  Eleaos. 
asked  hirn«  "  whether  they  should  sacrifice  to  X^eucothea,  and  lament 
her,  qr  not"  advised  them,  ^^  If  they  thought  her  a  goddess,  not  ta 
lament  her;  but  if  a  mortal,  not  to  sacrifice  to  her/'  Another  place  ifl| 
i  derived  from  accusing  or  defending  errors.    Thus  for  instance,  in  the 

'  Medeea  of  the  poet  Carcinus,  some  persons  accuse  her  of  having  slain 

her  children,  because  they  no  longer  appear;  (for  Medoea  erred  in 
sending  away  her  sons)  but  she  defends  herseif  by  saying, "  That  [if  she 
had  intended  to  commit  murder]  she  would  not  have  slain  her  children, 
but  Jason ;  for  in  not  slaying  Jason^  she  would  have  acted  wrong,  even 
if  she  had  done  the  other  thing/ [i.  a.  slain  her  children.]  This  place, 
however,  and  species  of  enthymeme,  formed  the  whole  prior  rhetorical 
art  of  Theodorus.  Another  place  is  derived  from  name;  as  Sophocles 
[of  a  certain  woman  named  Sidero] 

*TU  clear  thou  iron  art,  and  bear'st  the  name. 

Thus,  also  it  is  usual  to  celebrate  the  gods  [from  the  signification  of 
their  names.]  Conon  likewise  called  Thrasybulus,  audacious.  And 
Hcrodicus  said  of  Thrasymachus,, "  Thou  art  always  Thrasymachw  \l  e. 
boldinjght]  He  also  said  of  Polus,  **  You  are  always  Po/w&[i.  e.  a  colt.} 
Herodicui5  Ukewise  said  of  Draco  tlie  legislator,  **  That  his  laws  were 
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not  the  laws  of  a  man,  but  of  a  dragon;  for  they  vere  severe.**  Anothef 
example  is  derived  from  what  Hecuba  says  in  [the  Troades  of]  Euripides, 
when  speaking  of  Venus,  "  And  the  name  of  the  goddess  [i,  e.  yfphrodiie 
is  rightly  derived  from  aphrosune  [i.  e.  folly.]  And  as  Choeremon  [the 
comic  poet]  says,  "  Penikens  was  so  denominated  from  future  calamity/'^ 
Those  enthymemes,  however,  which  are  adapted  to  confutation,  are 
more  approved  than  those  that  are  ostensive ;  because  the  former  are 
short  collections  of  contraries  j  but  parallels  are  more  obvious  to  the 
hearer.  Of  all  syllogisms,  however,  as  well  those  that  are  adapted  to^ 
confutation,  as  those  that  are  ostensive,  those  especially  excite  pertur- 
bation [in  the  auditors]  which  manifest  themselves  as  soon  as  they  begin* 
to  be  enunciated,  yet  not  because  their  meaning  is  superficial.  For  the 
auditors  are  at  the  same  time  delighted  that  they  foresaw  from  the 
l)eginning  what  would  follow.  This  likewise  is  the  case  with  those 
syllogisms  which  are  understood  as  soon  as  they  are  completely  enu»* 
ciated. 


CHAPTER  XXVI^ 


SiNCE»  however,  it  is  possible  that  one  thing  may  be  a  syllogism,  and 
another  not,  but  only  appear  to  be  so ;  it  is  likewise  necessary  with 
xespect  to  an  enthymeme,  that  this  should  be,  and  that  should  not  be, 
but  should  only  appear  to  be  an  enthymeme;  since  an  enthymeme  also 
is  a  certain  syllogism. 

But  there  are  places  of  apparent  enthymemes}  one  indeed  in  the 

diction;  and  of  this,  one  part,  as  in  dialectics  is,  when  though  nothing 

is  syllogistically  concluded,   yet  at  the  last  it  is  inferred.  It  is  not 

^  therefore 
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tiierefore  this,  or  that;  or  it  neceissarily  is  this  or  that.  What  also  is 
said  in  enthyinemes  contortly  and  oppositely,  appears  to  be  an  enthy<- 
meme,  [though  it  is  not  so  in  reality;]  for  such  a  diction  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  enthymeme.  And  a  thing  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  from  the 
figure  of  the  diction.  For  the  purpose  however  of  speaking  syllogistic 
cally  in  the  diction,  it  is  useful  to  produce  the  heads  of  many  syllo« 
gisms,  as,  ^^  These  he  saved,  others  he  avenged,  but  he  liberated  the 
Greeks/^  For  each  of  these  is  demonstrated  from  odiers.  But  from  the 
conjunction  of  these  something  appears  to  be  effected.  Another  place 
[of  apparent  entbymemes]  is  derived  from  equivocation ;  as,  if  some 
one  should  say  *^  that  /ttus  mus  a  mouse  is  a  worthy  animal ;  for  the  mt/S'^ 
teries  are  the  most  honourable  of  all  initiatory  rite»/^  Or,  if  some  one 
making  an  encomium  on  a  dogr  should  aTso  comprehend  in  his  enco* 
mium  the  celestial  dog,  or  the  god  Pan,  because  Pindar  says,  '*  Q 
blessed,  whom  the  Olympian  gods  call  the  all«various  dog  of  the  great 
goddess/^  Or  if  it  should  be  said,  **  That  it  is  most  dishonourable  there' 
should  be  no  dog;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  a  dog  is  honourable.'*  And 
to  say,  ^^  That  Hermes  is  the  most  communicative  of  all  the  gods;  for  he 
alone  is  called  common  Hermes/^  Likewise  to  say  ^^  That  logos  speech  is 
most  worthy;  because  good  men  are  ts^orthy  not  of  riches,  but  of  logos 
speech ;''  for  to  be  worthy  of  logos  is  not  simply  predicated.  Another 
place  consists  in  speaking  things  which  are  separated,  conjunctively,  or 
things  which  are  conjoined,  disjunctively.  For  since  [each  of  these 
modes  of  speaking]  appears  to  be  the  same,  though  frequently  it  is  not 
the  same,  it  is  requisite  to  adopt  whichever  of  these  is  more  useful. 
The  first  example  of  this  place  is  that  of  Euthydemus,  ^^  To  know 
being  in  Sicily  that  there  is  a  three-ranked  galley  in  the  Piraeus  ^" 
Another  example  is  "That  he  who  knows  the  elements  of  a  Vjerse, 
knows  the  verse ;  for  a  verse  is  the  same  thing  [as  the  elements  from 
which  it  is  composed.]]  Another  example  of  this  place  is,  "  That  since 
twice  so  much  of  a  thing  is  noxious,  neither  can  the  half  of  that  quantity 

<  See  Chap.  v.  Book  ii,  of  the  Sophistical  Elenchi.  This  is  only  true  disjunctively ;  since  it 
i^  asserted  of  some  one  who  at  one  time  was  in  Sicily,  and  at  another  saw  the  galley  in  the 
Piraeus. 

be 
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be  said  to  be  salubrious  ;  for  it  is  Absurd,  if  two  things  are  good,  that. 
oi»e  of  them  should  be  bad/'  Thus^  therefore,  this  place  is  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  confutation.  But  it  is  oatensive  m  follows ;  "  For  one 
good  is  not  two  evils/'  In  short,  thi^  place  is  paralogistic.  Again, 
another  example  is  that  of  Polycrates  respecting  Thrasybulus,  "That 
he  deposed  the  thirty  tyrants/'  For  this  is  conjunctive*  Or  what  is 
said  in  the  Orestes  of  Theodecties ;  for  it  is  from  division,  [or  is  dis- 
junctive,] viz.  "  It  is  just  that  she  who  killed  her  husbapd  fi^hould  die ;. 
and  it  is  also  just  that  a  son  should  revenge  his  father.  It  is  just, 
therefore,  that  the  mother  [Clytemnestra]  should  be  slain  by  the  son 
[Orestes.'']  For  if  these  sentences  are  conjoined,  the  conclusion > 
perhaps  will  no  longer  be  just.  In  this  [sophism]  likewise,  there  is  a 
fallacy  of  defect;  for  it  is  not  expressed  by  whom  it  is  just  that  the 
mother  should  be  slain. 

:  Another  place  consists  in  conBrming  or  confuting  by  exaggeration*. 
Aind  this  is  w4ien  a  man  not  showing  that  he  baa  done  a  certain  deed, 
ajQQpUfiefi  the  thing.    For  thus  he  causes  it  to  appear  either  that  he  has. 
not  done  the  deed,  when  he  who  defends  the  cause  amplifies^  or  that  he. 
(Ud  it  when  the  accuser  was  enraged.    Hence,  it  is  not  an  enthy meme.  ^ 
For  the  hearer  falsely  collects  that  be  has  or  has  not  done  the  deed, 
tbe  thing  not  being  demonstrated^    Another  place  is  derived  from  a 
sign ;  for  this  also  is  unsyllogistic.    As^  if  some  one  should  say,  ^^  Lovers 
are  advantageous  to  cities;  for  the  love  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton 
deposed  the  tyrant  Hippar(;hus«    And,  likewise,  if  some  one  should 
say,  "  That  Dionysius  was  a  thief;  for  be,  was  a  depraved  character/' 
For  this  is  uiisyllogistic ;  since  not  every  depraved  character  is  a  thief, 
but  every  thief  is  a  depraved  character.    Another  place  is  derived 
from  that  ^vhich  is  accidental ;  as  in  what  Polycrates  said  of  the  mice,. 
"That  they  aided  [thecity]  by  gnawing  the  bowstrings  [of  the  enemy.]". 
Or  if  some  one  should  say,  that  to  be  invited  to  supper  ia  a  most 
honourable  thing ;  for  Achilles,   in  consequence  of  not  being  invited 
was  enraged  against  the  Greeks  in  Tenedos.     But  he^  as  being  des- 
pised was  apgry;    and  this  happened  because, he  was  not  invited*. 
Another  place  is  derived  from  that  which  is  consequent;  as  for  instance, 

in 
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\n  what  id  said  of  Paris,  "  Tliat  he  was  magnanimous;  for  de^pi^ing  an 
association  with  the  multitude,  he  dwelt  in  mount  Ida  by  himself.^ 
For  because  mitgnanimous  men  arc  lovers  of  solitude,  Paris  also  may 
appear  to  be  magnanimous.  And,  "  Since  a  certain  person  decotJitfci 
himself,  and  wanders  by  night,  he  is  ah  adulterer;''  because  adulterer* 
also  are  men  of  this  kind.  In  a  similar  manner  [it  may  be  proved  that] 
rfiendicaiits  and  exiles  are  happy.  *^  Because  mendicants  sing  aud 
dance  in  temples ;  and  because  it  is  permitted  exiles  to  dwell  wheW 
they  please."  For  beciaifee,  these  things  are  present  with  those 
that  appear  to  be  happy,  those  also  to  Mhom  these  things  are  pre* 
sent,  may  seem  to  be  happy.  There  is  here  however  a  difference 
in  the  mode ;  on  which  account  this  example  falls  into  defect,  [i.  e^ 
it  is  a  fallacy  of  defect.]  Another  place  is  derived  from  that  which 
is  causeless  as  if  it  were  a  cause;  as  when  that  which  is  done 
together  with  another  thing,  or  after  it,  is  assumed  as  if  it  had 
been  done  for  the  sake  of  it.  And  this  place  is  especially  used  by 
politicians,  as  by  Demades,  who  said,  "  That  the  administration  of 
DemostheneSi  was  the  cause  of  all  evils}  since  war  happened  after 
it.'^  Another  place  is  derived  from  a  deficiency  in  the  time  when,  and 
the  mariner  in  which  a  thing  is  done ;  such  for  instance  as  this,  "  That 
Paris  justly  ravished  Helen ;  for  the  choice  Was  given  to  Helen  by  hef 
father  [of  marrying  whoni  she  pleased.*']  For  perhaps  this  choice,  Was 
not  given  to  her  always,  but  at  first;  and  the  authority  of  her  father 
over  her  extended  so  far  as  to  this.  Or  as  if  some  one  should  say, 
"  That  to  strike  free  men  is  insolence/'  For  it  is  not  entirely  so,  but 
when  he  who  strikes  was  not  provoked*  Farther  still,  another  place  is 
when  in  litigious  disputes,  an  apparent  syllogism  is  produced  from  that 
which  is  simply,  and  that  which  is  not  simply;  as  in  dialectics,  it  is 
shown  that  non-being  is  being.  For  non-being  is  uon-being.  And  it 
is  also  shown  that  what  is  unknown  is  the  object  of  science.  For  the 
unknown  is  the  object  of  science,  because  it  is  unknown,  [i.  e.  because 
it  is  known  that  it  is  unknown.  Thus  also  in  orations  there  is  an  ap* 
parent  enthymeme,  from  that  which  is  not  simply  probable,  but  is  a 
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certain  probable  thing.  This  probability,  however,  does  &ot  take  place 
universally,  as  Agatho  also  says,  "  Perhaps  some  one  may  say  that 
this  is  probable,  that  many  things  which  are  not  probable  happen  to 
mortals/'  For  that  which  is  unlikely  happens*  Hence,  what  is  uq« 
likely  is  likely.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  that  which  is  not  probable  is 
probable.  Hiis,  however,  is  not  simply  true;  but  as  in  contentious 
arguments  a  fallacy  is  produced,  when  a  limitation  restraining  to  a 
part,  to  a  place,  to  time,  or  signifying  relation,  is  not  added ;  so  here 
that  which  is  improbable  is  not  simply  probable^  but  is  a  certaia 
probability.  But  the  art  of  Corftx  is  composed  from  this  place.  For 
whether  the  person  be  not  obnoxious  to  the  crime ;  as  he  who  is  weak 
escapes  an  action  for  an  assault;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  he  committed 
an  assault;  or  whether  he  be  obnoxious,  as  being  a  strong  man,  he  has 
the  same  defence,  unless  a  certain  probability  is  apparent.  And  the 
like  takes  place  in  other  things.  For  a  man  must  necessarily  be 
obnoxious  to  the  crime  or  not  Both,  therefore^  appear  to  be  pro-> 
bable ;  and  the  one  is  indeed  probable  [in  reality ;]  but  the  other,  not 
simply,  but  in  the  way  we  have  shown*  And  tliis  it  is,  to  make  thQ 
inferior  argument  to  be  the  superior.  Hence  men  were  justly  indig« 
nant  with  what  Protagoras  professed  to  accomplish*  For  what  he 
announced  is  false,  and  not  true,  but  is  apparently  probable,  and 
exists  in  no  art,  but  in  the  rhetorical  and  contentious*  And  thus  mucb 
concerning  enthymemes^  both  the  true,  and  the  fipparent* 
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It  now  fotipws  that  we.  should  speak  oonceraiDg  the  solutions  of 
enthjQiemes.  Butit  is.  possible  to  dissolve  them  bjr  contrary  reason- 
ing, or  by  introducing  an  objection. 

With  r^pee.t  to  4;ontrary  reasoning,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  it; 
may  be  effected  from  the.  same  places.  For  syllogisms  are  composed, 
Apni  things  that  a\-e  probable ;  but  numy  probable  things  appear  to  be, 
-contrary  to  each  other,. 

But  objections  are  introduced,  in  the  same  manneras  ia  the  Topics,, 
in  four  ways ;  for  they  are  introduced  either  from  the  tame,  or  from  tbe. 
nmlqr,^ov  from  the  jcontrdtnf,  or  from  4he.  Jmdgemeni  and  authority^  of [ 
tothert.,  By  an  objection  however  being  introduced  from  the. same,  I^ 
mean  as  if  for  instance  the  entbymeme  should  be  ccinceirniiig  iove,J;hat . 
it  is  a  worthy  thing,  an  objection  may  be  made  to  it  in  a  twofold 
respect,.  For  .either  it  may  he  said  universally,  that  all  ^ndig^nqe^.is, 
evil;  or  partially  that  it  would  nQt  be- proverbially  isaid  Cauniat ,love\ . 
unless  t^ere  was valso  base  love.  But  an.  objection  is  introduced- from') 
the  .conivary ;  when  if  the  enthymeme  should  be,  **  That,  a  good  man 
benefits  all  hi?  frieinda;"  it  may  be  objected*  **  That,  neither  does  a  bad 

*  Tbu  allades  to  the  definition  of  love  f  iven  hy  Diotima  in  the  Banquet  of  Plato  t  for  ahc 
theie  defines  lore  to  be  denre,  and  detitt  to  b«  waqt. 

«  This  alludci  to  the  story  5)fjp^4«y.wlnM  W 1M9  Withliet  bMbcfiCauoDSi.:!  ^     . 
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man  act  ill  towards  all  his  friends ^''  An  objection  also  is  introduced 
from  similars^  when  the  enthymerae  is,  "  That  those  who  receive  an 
injury  always  hate  [the  authors  of  it.]  For  it  may  be  objected,  "  That 
neither  do  those  who  are  benefited  always  love  [their  benefactor.] 
And  objections  which  are  introduced  from  the  judgements  of  illustrious 
men,  are  as  if  the  enthymeme  were,  "  That  it  is  requisite  to  pardon 
those  who  are  intoxicated  ;  for  they  err  ignorantly/'  The  objection  is, 
♦*  That  Pittacus,  therefore,  does  not  deserve  to  be  praised  ;  for  he 
should  not  have  legally  established  greater  punishments  [for  intoxi- 
cation,] if  he  who  is  intoxicated  errs  [through  ignorance/']  Enthymemes 
however,  are  derived  from  four  things;  and  these  four  are,  the  pro- 
bable, example,  tecmerion  [i.  e.  a  necessary  sign>]  and  a  sign  [not 
necessary.]  But  those  enthymemes  which  are  collected  from  things 
that  exist  for  the  most  part,  or  appear  to  exist,  are  derived  from  pro- 
babilities. Those  which  are  derived  from  the  similar,  either  from  one, 
or  many  similar  things,  (when  the  orator  assuming  what  is  universal, 
syHogistically  collects  what  is  particular)  exist  through  example. 
But  those  which  exist  through  what  is  necessary  and  real,  are  through 
tecmerion.  And  those  that  ejcist  through  what  is  universal  or  particular, 
whether  itreally  is,  or  not,  are  through  signs  [which  are  not  necessary.] 
But  a  probable  thing  is  that  whifch  does  not  exist  always,  but  for  the 
most  part*  Hence,  it  is  manifest,  thdt  enthymemes  of  this  kind  may 
always  be  dissolved,  if  an  objection  is  introduced.  The  solution, 
however,  is  ^sometimes]  apparent,  and  hot  always  true;  for  he  who 
objects  does  not  dissolve  the  enthynleme  by  shewing  that  the  thing  is 
not  probable,  but  by  showing 'that  it  is  not  necessary.  Hence,  the 
defendant  has  always  the  advantage  of  the  plaintiff;  through  this  pa- 
ralogisni.  For  since  the  plaintiff  demonstrates  through  probabilities; 
but  thef  solution  is  not  the  srame  [which  N»hews]  either  that  the  thing  is 
not  probaUe,  or  that  it  is  not  necessary;  and  that  which  exists  for  the 

*  And,  therefore,  neither  does  a  good  man  benefit  all  his  friends,  because  a  good  man  is  with 
jre^ct  to  beneficence,  what  a  bad  man  is  9fi{ik  lespect  to  malevolence* 
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xnost.part,  is  ftlnrays  liable  to  objection';  (for  otherwise  it  would  not 
be  a  probability,  but  would  be  always  necessary) — hence  the  judge, 
if  this  mode  of  solution  is  adopted,  will  think  either  that  the  thing  is 
not  probable,  or  that  it  must  not  be  judged  by  him,  in  consequence, 
as  we  have  said,  of  being  deceived  by  false  reasoning.  For  it  is 
requisite  that  he  should  not  only  judge  from  things  which  are  neces- 
sary, but  also  from  probabilities.  For  this  is  to  judge  most  judiciously. 
The  solution,  therefore,  of  an  enthymeme  is  not  sufficient,  which  shows 
that  a  thing  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  requisite  that  the  solution  should 
also  show,  that  it  is  not  probable.  But  this  will  happen,  if  the  objec- 
tion rather  shows  that  the  thing  for  the  most  part  subsists.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  a  thing  may  happen  for  the  most  part,  or 
frequently,  in  a  twofold  respect,  viz.  either  from  time,  or  from  circum« 
HStanees ;  but  piincipally  if  from  both.  For  if  things  which  frequently 
happen  thus  subsist,  this  is  more  probable*  But  signs  [which  are  not 
necessary,]  and  enthymemes  derived  through  a  sign,  are  solved  in  the 
w^y  we  mentioned  in  the  first  book.  For  that  every  such  sign  is  un« 
syllogis^tic  is  .evident  to  us  &om  the  analytics*  Enthynieraes,  however, 
derii^d  frjom  examples  are  solved  after  the^same  maniier  as  enthymemes 
derived  from  probabilities.  For  if  we  can  adduce  a  contrary  example 
in  which  the  thing  is  not  so,  the  enthymeme  is  solved,:  because  the 
thing  is  not  necessary,  or  because  many  things  have  happened  fre-^ 
quently,  and  in  a  difierent  manner.  But  if  many  things  have  happened 
frequently,  and  in  this  manner^  then  it  must  be  contended  either  that 
the  present  circumstance  is  hot  similar,  or  is  not  similarly  disposed,  or 
has  a  certain  difference.  Tecmerfta,  however^  [i.  e.  Necessary  s]gns,3 
and  enthymemes  which  are  of  tlie  nature  of  t€cmeriaf  cannot  be  solved 
in  conaequenoe  of  being  unsyllogistic.  But  this  is  evident  to  us  fr6m 
the  analyti^-^.  It  remains,  thevefore,  to  show  that  what  is  said,  [viz. 
that  certain  premises]  do  not  ^xisit.  But  if  it  is  evident  that  the  pre- 
jnises  do  exist,  and  that  the  enthymeme  is  derived  from  iecmerian^  then 

* ;Sce Um Prior AiMlytici,  Bookll,  Chap. ST. 
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Um  imthymeme  becomes  iiisol^le^    For  all  tbbgfr  bow  beoome  ap» 
p^ent  from  demoostratioo. 


CHAPTER  XXVItt 


To  atnplify»  however,  aiid  diminisli  ate  not  the  elemeDis  of  MF 
enthymeme ;  for  I  call  the  same  thing  an  element  and  place.  For  aa 
eleipent  as  also  a  place^  is  that  into  which  many  enthymemes  fall. 
!Qut  to  amplify  and  diminish  are  enthymemes^  for  the  purpose  of  shew** 
ingy  that  a.  thing  is  great  or  small^  as  likewise  that  it  is  good  or  evil^ 
just  or  unjmt»  or  cmy  thing  else.  And  all  these  are  the  things  with 
which  syllogisms  and  enthymemes^  are  conversant ;  so  that  if  no  one  of 
these  is  the  place  of  aH  enthymeme^  neither  are  amplification  and 
din^inution* 

Neither  are  enthymemes  which  have  the  pc^wef  of  solving  [the  argu-* 
mi^nts  of  the  opponent}  any  other  species  of  enthymeme  than  those 
which  are  employed  in  confirmation.  For  it  is  evident  that  he  solves 
[the  arguments  of  his  opponent,]  who  either. shows  [the  contrary  to 
what  his  opponent  asserts,]  or  introduces  an  objection.  But  he  proves 
the  opposite.  Thus,  if  one  shows  that  a  thing  has  been  done,  the  other 
shows  that  it  has  not  been  done ;  and  if  one  shows  that  it  has  not,  the  other 
shows  that  it  has  been  done ;  so  that  here,  indeed^  there  will  be  no  differ- 
CQce;  for  both  use  the  same  enthymemes;  -sintietfaey  introduce  enthy- 
memes to  show,  that  the  thing  is,  or  is  not.  An  objection,  however, 
is  not  an  enthymemoi  but  ^as  we  have  shown  in*  the  Topics)  it  is  to 
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declare  a  certain  opinion,  from  which  it  will  be  evident  that  the  con^* 
elusion  is  not  syllogistical,  or  that  something  false  has  been  assumed^ 
And  thus  much  has  been  said  by  us  respecting  examples  and  sentences; 
and  in  short  respecting  what  pertains  to  the  reasoning  power^  whence 
we  may  abound  with  [enthymemesj  and  how  we  may  solve  them#  It 
now  remains  to  discuss  what  pertains  to  diction^  and  orden 
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BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  J. 


There  are  three  things  which  it  is  requisite  to  discuss  conceroing  an 
oration;  one,  indeed,  from  what  particulars  credibility  is  derived;  the 
second,  about  diction ;  and  the  thirds  in  what  manner  it  is  requisite  to 
arrange  the  parts  of  an  oration. .  Concerning  credibility,  therefore,  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  have  shown  from  how  many  things  it  con- 
sists^ and  that  it  consists  from  three  things.  We  have  like\vise  shown, 
what  the  nature  is  of  these  three,  and  why  credibility  consists  from 
these  alone.  .  For  all  men  are  persuaded  [to  believe  what  they  hear,] 
either  because  those  who  judge  are  themselves  affected  in  a  certain, 
way,  or  because  they  conceive  the  speakers  to  be  worthy  of  belief,  or 
because  the  thing  is  proved.  We  have  also  spoken  concerning  enthy- 
memes^  and  have  shown  whence  they  ought  to  be  derived ;  for  some 
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things  indeed)  are  the  species,  but  others  the  places  of  enthymemes* 
It  now,  however,  remains  to  speak  concerning  diction.  For  it  is  not 
only  sufficient  to  know  what  ought  to  be  said,  but  it  is  likewise  neces* 
sary  to  speak  in  a  proper  manner*  And  diction  contributes  greatly  to 
the  quality  of  the  oration.  The  parts  of  rhetoric,  therefore,  were 
investigated  [by  the  ancients]  in  that  order  in  which  they  are  naturally 
arranged.  But  from  the  nature  of  a  thing,  we  ought  in  the  fir^t  place 
to  discover  those  things  which  are  adapted  to  persuade.  .  In  the  second 
place,  these  are  to  be  disposed  [i.  e.  expressed]  by  [an  appropriate] 
diction.  And  that  which  is  to  be  considered  in  the  third  place^  and 
possesses  the  greatest  power,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  discussed  by 
any  one,  is  what  pertains  .to  pronunciation,  or  action.  For  thi«  was 
but  lately  introduced  i^to  tra^  poetry  and  rhapsody.  ^  Fox  at  first, 
the  poets  themselves  ^cted  the  tragedies  [which  they  composed.]  It 
is  evident,  therefore^  that  with  respect  to  rhetoric,  there  is  a  thing  of 
this  kind^  ia  the  same  manner  as  wixb  respect  to  poetry ;  which  has 
heqn  .disieussed  by  certain  other  persons,  and  by  Glauco  the  Teiao. 

Pi::onunciation,  bowe^<er,  or  action,  consists  in  the  voice,  [and  the 
principal  artifice  of  action  consists  in  knowing]  how  it  is  requisite  to 
use  it  in  each  of  the  passions.  '  l^hus  for  instance,  [it  is  necessary  to 
know]  when  the  voice  should  be  loud,  when  Sioft,  and  when  between 
both.  How  the  tones  of  voice  should  be  employed;  such  as  the  acute^ 
the  grave,  aad  tl^  middle;  and  what. rhythms  are  adapted  to  each  of 
the  fwissidhs.  '  Foi:  there  are  three  filings  which  the  writers  on  pronun- 
ici*Udn  conjider;  aha  these  are,  magnitude,  harmony,  and  rhythm^ 
And  as  in  political  contests  those  wiio  .excel  in  action,  for  the  most 
part  obtain  the  prize,  and  the  players  now  excel  in  it  more  than  the 
poets  themselves,'  thus  atso  in  forensic  coixtests,  through  the  depravity 
of  politics,  those  orators  gain  their  cause^  who  excel  iii  action.  The, 
art,  however,  concerning  rhetorical  action  has  not  yet  been  disclosed  i 
since^  likewise,  tte  art  concerning  diction  was  discovered  late.  And 
it  appears  to  be  but  a  flight  thing,  if  it  is  well  examined..  But.  sinpe. 
the  business  concerning  rhetoric  pertains  to  opinion,  we  must. pay 
attention  to  it>  not!  as  a  thing  possessing  rectitud6|  Ibut  as  neces^^ary; 
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since  it  is  just  not  to  require  more  in  an  oration,  than  that  it  may 
neither  give  pain,  nor  delight.  For  it  is  just  to  contend  strenuously  for 
things  tbemselves;  so  that  other  things  besides  demonstration  are 
superfluous%  At  the  same  time,  however,  diction  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing great  effects,  as  we  have  said,  through  the  depravity  of  the 
hearer.  Diction  therefore  possesses  a  certain  small  necessity  in  every 
discipline.  For  it  is  of  some  consequence  witli  respect  to  the  declara* 
tion  of  a  thing,  to  speak  in  this,  or  in  that  manner;  yet  it  is  not  very 
important,  but  all  these,  [i.  e.  whatever  pertains  to  rhetoric,]  depend 
on  the  imagination,  and  are  referred  to  the  hearer.  Hence,  no  one 
teaches  geometry  in  this  way,  [viz.  so  as  to  be  sollicitous  about  diction.] 
The  art,  therefore,  concerning  pronunciation  when  it  is  employed, 
produces  the  same  effect  as  acting  on  the  stage.  But  some  persons 
have  endeavoured  to  speak  a  little  concerning  it,  as  for  instance, 
Thrasymachus  in  his  treatise  On  Compassion.  And  to  be  disposed  to 
act  is  natural,  and  more  inartificial ;  but  diction  is  artificial.  Hence 
again,  rewards  are  given  to  those  who  excel  in  it,  in  the  same  manner 
as  to  those  rhetoricians  who  excel  in  pronunciation.  For  written 
orations  possess  greater  strength  from  diction,  than  from  the  sentiments 
they  contain.  The  poets,  therefore,  gave  rise  to  diction,  as  it  is 
natural  they  should.  For  names  are  imitations;  and  of  all  our  parts, 
voice  is  the  most  imitative^  Hence,  the  poets  invented  tlie  poetical 
arts,  vi«.  rhapsody,  [or  epic  poetry,]  and  the  art  of  acting,  [or  draniatic 
poetry]  and  the  other  arts.  Because,  however,  the  poets,  though  they 
sing  of  frivolous  things,  appear  to  have  acquired  tlieir  renown  fronj 
diction,  on  this  account  poetic  diction,  such  as  that  of  Gorgias,  was 
introduced  [by  orators;]  and  even  now  many  of  the  unlearned  fancy 
that  those  persons  speak  most  beautifully  when  they  speak  poetically^ 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  but  the  diction  of  an  oration,  is 
different  from  that  of  poetry.  And  this  is  evident  from  the  event.  For 
the  present  writers  of  tragedies  do  not  any  longer  employ  the  ancient 
poetic  diction*  But  as  iron  tetrameters  they  betook  themselves  to 
iambic  verse,  because  tliis  measure  is  of  all  others  most  similar  to 
discourse;  thus,  also,  they  rejected  such  names  as  are  foreign  from 
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familiar  conversation.  Those,  likewise,  who  at  present  compose 
hexameter  verses,  have  rejected  the  names  with  which  the  first  [dramatic 
poets]  adorned  their  verses.  Hence,  it  is  ridiculous  for  those  to 
imitate  these  poets,  who  no  longer  employ  that  mode  of  diction. 
Hence,  too,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  accurately  to  discuss  every 
thing  which  may  be  said  concerning  diction,  but  only  such  things  as 
pertain  to  rhetorical  diction.  For  of  poetical  diction  we  have  spoken 
in  the  treatise  On  Poetry. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Let,  therefore,  what  we  have  written  in  the  Poetic  be  surveyed; 
and  let  the  virtue  of  diction  be  perspicuity;  of  which  this  is  an 
indication,  that  speech  does  not  effect  its  proper  work  unless  it  renders 
manifest  [the  mind  of  the  speaker.}  Another  virtue  of  diction  is,  that 
it  be  neither  low,  nor  above  its  dignity,  but  appropriate.  For  poetic 
diction  perhaps  is  not  low,  and  yet  is  not  adapted  to  an  oration.  But 
of  nouns  and  verbs,  such  as  are  proper  render  the  diction  perspicuous; 
Such  other  names,  however,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  Poetic,  cause  the 
diction  not  to  be  low,  but  ornamented.  For  the  introduction  of 
unusual  words,  makes  the  diction  appear  more  venerable ;  since  men 
are  affected  in  the  same  manner  towards  diction,  as  they  are  towards 
strangers,  and  their  fellow-citizens.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  render 
the  dialect  foreign.  For  we  admire  the  language  of  foreigners;  and 
that  which  is  admirable  is  pleasant.  In  metre,  therefore,  the  poet 
does  this  frequently,  and  there  it  is  appropriate ;  for  both  the  verse, 
siad  the  subjects  of  the  verse,  are  very  remote  from  common  occur* 
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rences;  but  in  prose  much  fewer  foreign  words  are  to  be  used.  For 
there,  if  either  a  slave,  or  a  very  young  man,  or  one  who  speaks  of 
very  trifling  things  uses  elegant  language,  it  is  more  indecorous.  But 
in  the  language  of  these  persons,  the  becoming  con$i3ts  in  an  appro- 
priate contraction  and  dilatation.  Unusual  words,  however,  should  be 
introduced  by  the  orator  latently,  and  he  should  not  seem  to  speak 
fictitiously,  but  naturally.  For  natural  diction  is  adapted  to  persuade ; 
but  the  fictitious  has  a  contrary  effect.  For  we  avoid  those  who  speak 
fictitiously  as  insidious  persons,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  avoid  mixed 
wines.  Thus,  the  voice  of  Theodorus  was  preferred  to  the  voice  of- 
other  actors ;  for  his  seemed  to  be  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  but  the 
voice  of  the  others  appeared  to  be  foreign.  Unusual  terms,  however, 
will  be  well  introduced  latently,  if  he  who  frames  a  speech  makes  a 
selection  from  the  accustomed  dialect;  which  Euripides  does,  and 
was  the  first  that  showed  the  way  to  others. 

But  since  an  oration  consists  from  nouns  and  verbs,  and  nouns  have 
as  many  species  as  are  enumerated  in  the  treatise  On  Poetry;  of  these 
species,  nouns  taken  from  various  tongues,  or  dialects,  and  also  such  as 
are  double  and  fictitious,  are  seldom,  and  but  in  few  places  to  be  used. 
Where,  however,  they  are  to  be  used,  and  why  but  seldom,  we  shall 
afterwards  show*  For  they  produce  a  greater  change  in  the  language 
than  is  becoming.  But  the  proper,  the  appropriate,  and  metaphorical, 
are  alone  useful  to  prosaic  diction ;  of  which  this  is  an  indication,  that 
all  men  [in  common  conversation,]  use  these  alone ;  for  all  men  speak 
in  metaphors,  and  in  appropriate  and  proper  terms.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  if  any  one  does  this  well,  his  diction  will  be  foreign,  and 
it  may  be  latent  that  it  is  so,  and  he  will  speak  with  perspicuity.  But 
this  was  defined  by  us  to  be  the  virtue  of  a  rhetorical  discourse.  Of 
names  or  nouns,  however,  the  homonymous  are  useful  to  the  sophist ; 
for  through  these  they  deceive.  But  the  synonimous  are  useful  to  the 
poet.  I  call,  however,  proper  and  synonimous  terms,  such  as  toga  and. 
to  walk;  for  both  these  are  proper,  and  synonimous  to  each  other. 

What,  therefore,  each  of  these  is,  how  many  species  there  are  of 
metaphor,  and  that  metaphors  can  do  much  both  in  poetry  and  prose, 
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we  have  shown,  as  we  have  before  observed,  in  the  treatise  On  Poetry, 
But  it  is  so  much  more  necessary  to  labour  about  these,  in  prose, 
because  it  has  fewer  aids  than  verse.  A  metaphor  also  especially  pos- 
sesses the  clear,  the  pleasant,  and  the  foreign,  and  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
from  another  person. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  use  epithets  and  metaphors  that  are 
appropriate;  and  this  adaptation  will  be  obtained  from  the  analogous. 
But  without  this  there  will  bean  apparent  indecorum,  because  contraries 
are  especially  conspicuous,  when  placed  by  each  other.  As  a  purple 
garment,  therefore,  becomes  a  young,  but  not  an  old  man  ;  for  the  same 
garment  ts  not  adapted  to  both ;  thus  also  certain  metaphors  and 
epithets  are  adapted  to  some  things,  but  are  not  adapted  to  others. 
If  likewise  you  are  willing  to  praise,  the  metaphor  must  be  derived  from 
that  which  is  better  in  the  same  genus;  but  if  to  blame,  it  must  be 
derived  from  things  which  in  the  same  genus  are  inferior.  I  say  for 
instance,  since  contraries  are  in  the  same  genus,  to  say,  "  ITiat  a  beggar 
prays,*'  and  "  That  he  who  prays  begs,*'  because  both  are  petitions,  it 
is  expedient  to  do  as  we  have  said  *.  Thus  Iphicrates  called  Callias^ 
Mctragurtesj  or  collector  to  the  mother  of  the  godSj  and  not  Dadouchos^ 
or  torch-hearer.  But  Callias  replied  "  That  Iphicrates  was  not  initiated, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  called  him  Metragurtes^  but  Dadouchos'* 
For  both  these  offices  pertained  to  the  goddess,  but  that  of  torch-hearer 
was  honourable,  but  that  of  collector  ignoble.  The  flatterers  of 
Dionysius  also  employed  the  same  artifice  ;  for  they  called  themselves 
artists.  Both  these  words,  however,  are  metaphors,  the  one  indeed,  of 
things  sordid,  but  the  other  the  contrary*  And  robbers  at  present  call 
themselves  exactors.  Hence,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  "  That  he 
who  acts  unjustly  errs;  and  that  he  who  errs,  acts  unjustly;  and  also 
that  he  who  steals,  both  takes,  and  robs/'  There  is,  however,  an 
indecorum  in  what  Telephus  in  Euripides  says  [of  certain  rowers]  "That 
they  reigned  over  oars,  and  descended  into  Mysia."    For  the  word  to 

«  Vi2.  If  we  wish  to  praise  him  who  begs,  we  must  say  that  he  prays  j  but  if  we  wish  to  blame 
liim,  w€  BUii  say,  thai  he  bqp. 
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rtfign  is  greater  than  the  dignity  of  the  matter  [i.  e.  of  an  oar.]  He  does 
not  therefore  conceal  his  artifice.  There  is  also  an  error  in  syllables, 
unless  they  cause  the  words  to  have  a  pleasing  sound.  And  this  error 
was  committed  by  Dionysius  surnamed  Chalkous^  in  his  elegies.  For 
he  calls  poetry  "  I'he  clangor  of  Calliope/'  because  both  are  vocal  sounds^ 
But  the  metaphor  is  bad,  which  is  made  from  sounds  that  are  not  sig* 
nificant. 

Farther  still,  nouns  are  not  to  be  far  fetched,  but  things  which  are 
anonymous  are  to  be  denominated  by  words  derived  from  things  that 
are  allied,  and  of  the  same  species,  and  which  show  as  soon  as  they  are 
uttered  that  they  are  allied ;  as  in  that  celebrated  enigma,  "  I  saw  a 
man  agglutinating  brass  to  a  man  with  fire/'  For  the  passion  is 
anonymous.  But  both  are  a  certain  addition.  The  enigma,  therefore, 
calls  the  application  of  the  cupping  glass  an  agglutination.  And  in 
short,  from  enigmas  that  are  well  composed,  good  metaphors  may  be 
assumed.  For  metaphors  have  an^obscure  meaning ;  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  an  enigma  if  it  is  approved  consists  of  metaphors  that  are  well 
made.  Metaphors  also  must  be  assumed  from  beautiful  things.  But 
the  beauty  of  a  name  consists  as  Lycimnius  says  in  sounds,  or  in  the 
thing  signified;  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  deformity  of  a  name. 
Farther  still,  there  is  a  third  thing,  which  solves  a  sophistical  argument. 
For  that  which  Bryson  says  is  not  true,  "  That  no  one  speaks  obscurely, 
since  the  same  thing  is  signified  by  using  this  name  instead  of  that.'' 
For  this  is  false ;  since  one  name  is  more^  proper  and  more  assimilated 
than  another,  and  is  more  adapted  to  place  the  thing  before  our  eyes. 
Again,  this  name  and  that  signify  a  thing  not  similarly  subsisting;  so 
that  thus  also,  one  name  must  be  admitted  to  be  more  beautiful  or 
more  deformed  than  another.  For  both  names  indeed,  signify  the 
beautiful  and  the  deformed;  but  not  so  far  as  beautiful,  or  so  far  as 
deformed.  Or  both  signify  the  same  things,  but  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Metaphors,  ho^fever,  are  hence  to  be  derived  from  things 
which  are  beautiful,  either  in  the  voice,  or  in  the  power  [of  signifi* 
cation,]  or  to  the  sight,  or  some  other  sense.     But  it  makes  a  difierence 
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to  say  for  instance  "  The  rosy-finger'd  morn/'  rather  than,  "The  purple 
fingered/'  or  which  is  still  worse  "  The  red-finger'd/' 

In  epithets  also,  oppositions  may  be  made  from  what  is  vile  or  base; 
as  for  instance,  the  matricide.  But  the  opposition  may  be  made  from 
that  which  is  better ;  as,  the  avenger  of  his  father.  And  Simonides, 
when  he  who  conquered  with  mules,  offered  him  a  small  reward,  was 
unwilling  to  compose  verses  on  the  occasion,  as  disdaining  to  celebrate 
in  verse  semi-nisses.  But  when  he  had  given  him  a  sufficient  reward,  then 
he  sung, 

Hail  daughters  of  the  steeds  that  fly 
With  feet  like  v^hirlwinds  swift. 

Tliough  they  were  also  the  daughters  of  asses. 

Farther  still,  a  thing  may  be  praised  or  blamed  by  employing  dimi- 
nutives. But  diminution  is  that  which  renders  both  evil  and  good  less. 
Thus  Aristophanes  in  his  Babylonics  calls  in  derision  krusion  (a  golden 
thing)  krusidarion^  and  imation  (a  garment)  imatidarionm  He  also  calls 
loidaria  (slander)  loidoremationj  and  nosema  (disease)  nosematian.  In 
both  appositions,  however,  and  diminutives,  it  is  requisite  to  be  cautious, 
and  to  observe  a  mediocrity. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Frioiditt  may  be  produced  in  diction  in  four  ways.    In  the  first 
place  in  double  nouns  [i.  e.  in  compound  words;]  as  in  Lycophron 
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when  he  says,  **  the  many-fac'd  heaven;  the  mighty •top'd  earth;  and 
the  narrow^mouth'd  shore."'  And  as  Gorgias  calls  some  one,  a  beggarly:^ 
musd  flatterer}  and  those  who  take  an  oath  improperly,  or  pioperly 
epiarkesantaSj  and  kateuorkesantas.  And  as  Alcidamas  [when  describing 
some  one  who  was  in  a  rage,]  ^^  His  soul  was  full  of  ardour,  but  his  face 
was  of  a  fiery  colour/'  And  speaking  of  the  promptitude  of  a  certain 
person  to  fight  to  the  last,  he  calls  him  telesphorosj  or  enduring  to  the 
end.  He  likewise  calls  the  power  of  persuading,  tele^pharas;  and  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  kuanochraon^  or  azure-colourtd.  For  all  these  ex- 
pressions appear  to  be  poetical  from  duplication.  This,  therefore,  is 
one  cause  of  frigid  diction* 

Another  cause  arises  from  the  use  of  ancient  words.  Thus  Lycophron 
calls  Xerxes  pelorion  ^  andra^  or  an  immeme  man.  And  Sciron  he  calk, 
minis  aneer^  or  a  pernicious  man.  Alcidamas  also,  speaking  of  poetry, 
says  no  such  athurma^  or  puerile  spwt  is  useful  to  poetry,.  And  speaking 
of  nature  he  uses  the  expression  atasthaUa  or  improbity.  And  of  a  certain 
person,  he  say»,  ^^  that  he  was  exasperated  with  the  untamed  anger  of 
his  mind/*^ 

In  the  third  place,  diction  may  become  frigid  from  using  epithets, 
which  are  either  long,  or  unseasonable;  or  frequent.  For  in  poetry  it 
is  becoming  to  say,  white^milk.  But  in*  prose,  epithets  are  partly  more 
unbecoming,  and  partly,  if  they  are  too  frequent,  they  cause  prose  to 
appear  to  be  verse.  Epithets^  however,  are  sometimes  to  be  used  in 
prose;  for  they  render  the  diction  more  unusual,  and  cause  it  to  be 
foreign.  But  mediocrity  must  be  regarded  in  the  use  of  them,  since 
otherwise  a  greater  evil  is  produced  than  by  speaking  casually.  For 
casual  diction  is  not  good,  but  the  other  is  bad.  Hence,  the  writings 
of  Alcidamas  appear  to  be  frigid.    For  he  uses  epithets,,  not  as  season* 

*  That  wOi^fm  is  an  ancient  poetical  word  is^  evident  from  the  following  line,  which  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Manuscript  Comment  of  Syrianus  On  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle* 

i.  e.  (Speaking  of  Chaos)  ^<  It  is  a  cbum  and  a  mighty  chasm,  every  way  immense/^ 
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iDgs,  but  as  food  j  since  they  are  so  frequent  in  his  writings,  so  great, 
.and  so  apparent.  Thus  for  instance,  he  does  not  merely  s^y  sweaty  but 
moist  sweat  And  he  does  not  say  that  some  one  went  to  the  Isthmia  [or 
solemn  games  in  honour  of  Neptune,]  but  to  the  general  assembly/  of  the 
Isthmian  games.  Thus  tooj  he  does  not  say  the  lawSy  but  legal  institut€6y 
the  queen  of  cities.  Nor  does  he  say  inr  runnings  but  with  the  rapid  im- 
pulse of  the  soul.  Nor  musetim^  but  receiving  the  museum  of  nature.  And 
the  sad  care  of  the  soul^  [instead  of  merely  saying  care.]  Nor  does  he 
say  favour  y  but  the  artificer  of  popular  favour.  And  [again  he  calls  an 
orator]  the  dispensator  of  the  pleasure  of  the  hearers.  And,  he  did  not  hide 
himself  in  the  branches  but  in  the  branches  of  the  wood.  And,  he  did  not 
cover  his  body 9  but  the  shame  of  his  body.  And,  desire  the  anti-rival  of  the 
souL  But  this  is  at  the  same  time  a  <loubIe  word,  and  an  epithet ;  so 
that  it  becomes  poetical.  Thus  too  speaking  of  improbity  he  says,  the 
immense  excess  of  improbity.  Hence,  those  who  speak  poetically  produce 
the  ridiculous  and  the  frigid,  by  their  indecorous  diction,  and  also 
occasion  obscurity  by  their  garrulity.  For  garrulity  dissolves  perspicuity, 
when  it  is  introduced  to  him  who  knows  the  subject,  by  the  obscurity 
which  it  occasions.  Men,  however,  use  double,  or  compound  words, 
when  a  thing  is  anonymous,  and  the  words  may  be  easily  joined,  such 
as  time-wasting.  But  if  this  is  done  frequently,  the  diction  becomes 
entirely  poetical.  Hence,  a  double  diction  [i.  e.  compound  words,]  are 
most  useful  to  dithyrambic  poets ;  for  the  language  of  these  is  sonorous.. 
But  ancient  names  and  dialects  are  most  adapted  to  epic  poets;  for 
epic  poetry  is  venerable  and  superb.  And  metaphors  are  most  adapted 
to  iambics ;  for  these  as  we  have  before  observed  iambic  poets  now  use. 
Again,  in  the  fourth  place,  frigidity  is  produced  in  metaphors.  For 
there  are  indecorous  metaphors,  some  indeed,  on  account  of  the  ridi- 
culous ;  for  comic  poets  also  use  metaphors.  But  others  are  indecorous 
from  being  too  venerable  and  tragical.  Metapfaons  likewise  are  obscure, 
if  they  are  farfetched ;  as  those  ofGorgias,  who  calls  certain  things, 
green  and  sanguineous.  And,  you  indeed  have  shamefully  sown^  and  badly 
reaped  these  things.  For  this  is  too  poetically  said.  Thus  too,  Alci- 
damas  calls  philosophy  the  bulwark  of  the  Jaws;  and  the  Odysseya 
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beautiful  tmrror  of  human  life.  And  again  he  says,  ^  nothing  of  this  kind 
introduces  puerile  sport  (oa^^fia)  in  poetry.^  For  all  these  metaphors, 
from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  are  unadapted  to  procure  persuasion^ 
But  what  Gorgias  said  on  a  swallotr  which  dropped  its  excrement  as  it 
j9evr  towards  him,  is  the  best  of  tragical  metaphors;  for  he  said,  ^*  This 
is  shameful  O  FkHomtl/*  For  if  he  said  this  to  the  bird,  the  action  was 
not  shameful ;  but  to  a  virgin,  it  was  shameful.  His  defamation  there* 
fore  was  proper,  .because  he  alluded  to  what  the  bird  had  been,  and  not 
to  what  it  then  was. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


An  image  also  is  a  metaphor;  for  it  differs  very  little  from  it    For 
when  Homer  says  of  Achilles, 

fie  like  a  lioa  nish'd« 

It  is  an  image*  But  wjben  he  says,  the  lion  rush%  it  is  a  metaphor^ 
"EoT  because  both  are  brave,  he  calls  Achilles  metaphorically  a  lion« 
An  image  also  is  useful  in  prQse,  though  but  rarely ;  for  it  is  poetical* 
Images^  however,  a^e  to  be  introduced  in  the  .same  manner  as  meta* 
phors;  for  they  are  metaphors,  differing  in  the  way  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

But  images  are  for  instance  such  as  what  Androtion  said  on  Idrieus, 
"  That  he  resembled  whelps  freed  from  their  chains/*  For  they  bite 
any  one  that  falls  in  their  way,  and  Idrieus  when  freed  from  his  bonds 
was  morose*    And  as  Theodamas  assimilated  Archidamas  to  Euxenus, 
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who  was  ignorant  of  geometry ;   and  this  from  the  analogous.    For 
Euxenus  is  the  geometrical  Archidamus.    Another  instance  of  similitude 
is  from  the  [5th  book  of  the]  Republic  of  Plato.     "  That  those  who 
in  battle  plunder  the  bodies  of  the  dead^  are  similar  to  whelps  who 
bite  stones^  but  do  not  touch  those  who  throw  tbeov.^    And  [in  the  6th 
book,]  it  is  said  of  the  people,  "  That  they  resemble  a  strong,  but  deaf 
pilot/'     And  [in  the  lOth  book]  speaking  of  poetical  measures,  it  is  said, 
**  That  they  resemble  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  without 
beauty.     For  these  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  verses  when  they  are 
dissolved,  no  longer  appear  the  same/'    Another  instance  is  that  of 
Pericles  on  the  Samians,  "  That  they  resembled  children,,  who  take  their 
food  crying.'*    And  on  the  Boeotians,  "That  they  resembled  flints; 
for  flints  are  struck  against  each  other,  and  the  Boeotians  fight  with 
each   other."      Another   instance    is  that  of   Denwsthenes   on    [the 
Athenian]  people,  "  That  they  resembled  those  who  are  sea-sick/'  And 
that  of  Democrates  who  assimilated   "  Rhetoricians  to   nurses,  who 
swallow  the  food  themselves,  and  anoint  the  children  with  the  spittle,*^ 
And  again,  that  of  Antisthenes,  who  assimilated  Cephi^dotus  who  was 
a  thin  man,  to  frankinsence,  "  which  delights  while  it  consumes.'*    For 
ail  these  similitudes  may  be  used,  both  as  images,  and  as  metaphors; 
so  that  it  is  evident  that  such  words  as  are  approved^  and  are  used  a» 
metaphors,  will  also  be  images,  and  likewise  that  images  are  metaphors, 
which  are  in  want  of  argument.    It  is  always,  however,  necessary  that 
a  metaphor  should  be  converted  from  the  analogous,  and  be  referred 
to  the  other  part,   and  to  things  homogeneous.    Thus  if  a  cup  may 
[from  analogy]  be  called  the  shield  of  Bacchus,  a  shield  also  may  ap* 
propriately  be  said  to  be  the  cup  of  Mars^    From  these  tilings,  therefore^ 
an  oration  is  composed^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  principle,  however,  of  diction  is  to  speak  with  propriety;  and 
this  consists  in  five  things.  And  the  first  indeed,  is  in  conjunctives*, 
if  these  are  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  their  nature  requires,  viz.  so  as  to 
be  placed  in  an  order  prior  and  posterior  to  each  other.  Thus  for  in- 
stance the  conjunction  indeed^  and  I  indeed^  require  hut^  and  hut  he. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  conjunctions  which  correspond 
to  each  other,  should  neither  be  disjoined  by  a  great  interval,  nor  should 
have  so  many  things  interposed  between  them,  that  when  a  conjunction 
corresponding  to  a  former  one  is  given,  the  prior  conjunction  is  forgot- 
ten ;  for  this  is  appropriate  but  in  few  places.  Thus,  "  Bui  J,  after  the 
thing  was  related  to  me^  forCleon  came  begging  and  entreating^  went  taking 
them  along  with  me.*^  For  here,  many  conjunctions  are  inserted  prior 
to  the  conjunction  which  was  to  have  been  assigned  ^  But  if  there  is  a 
great  interval  between  But  J,  and  I  went^  the  sentence  becomes  bbscure. 
One  thing,  therefore,  requisite  to  correct  diction  is  a  proper  disposition 
in  the  conjunctions.  A  second  is,  to  call  things  by  their  proper  names, 
and  not  to  circumscribe  them  [by  generic  and  common  names.]  A 
third  is,  not  to  use  ambiguous  words.  But  these  precepts  are  to  be 
observed,  unless  the  contraries  to  them  are  preferred,  which  those  do, 

*  Untler  conjunctions  Aristotle  also  comprehends  prepositions,  articies,  and  the  other  parts  of 
speech,  which  are  distinguished  from  noun  and  verb. 

*  i.  e.  Since  I  went  is  referred  to  the  words  lut  I,  many  words  are  interposed^  from  the  inter- 
position of  which,  obscurity  is  produced, 
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who  when  they  have  nothing  to  say,  pretend  to  say  something.  For 
men  of  this  kind  in  poetry,  thus  speak ;  as  for  instance  Empedocles» 
For  circumlocution  deceives,  if  it  be  much,  and  the  auditors  are  af- 
fected in  the  same  manner  as  the  multitude  are  by  4hose  who  predict 
future  events,  since  when  they  speak  ambiguously,  the  vulgar  assent  to 
what  they  say-  "  If  Crcesus  passes  over  the  river  Halys,  he  will  destroy 
a  mighty  empire/^  [But  the  reason  why  when  we  have  nothing  to  say, 
we  should  use  generic  terms  isj  because  in  short,  the  error  will  be  less, 
and  on  this  account  diviners  speak  through  the  genera  of  a  thing*  For 
in  the  game  of  even  and  odd,  he  will  be  less  likely  to  err  who  say»  that 
9  number  is  even  or  odd  in  general,  than  if  he  determines  what  number 
is  so.  And  he  who  predicts  that  a  certain  event  will  be,  i&lessf  likely 
to  err,  if  he  only  says  that  it  will  be,  than  if  he  assigns  the  time  when 
it  will  be.  Hence,  those  who  deliver  oracles,  do  not  define  the  time 
when  a  thing  will  happen;  All  these  generic  and  ambiguous  names^ 
therefore,  are  to  be  avoided^  nnless  they  are  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
some  such  purpose,  as  we  have  mentioned.  A  fourth  thing  requisite  to 
correct  diction  is,  as  Protagoras  divided  the  genera  of  nouns  into  mas- 
culine, feminine,  and  instruments  [or  neuter,]  to  employ  these,  rightly  ; 
as  "  She  coming  and  discoursing  departed  V  A  fifth  requisite  is  to 
denominate  rightly  in  many  and  few  things;  and  in  one  thing;  a&» 
"  But  they  coming,  struck  me  V 

In  short,  it  is  requisite  that  what  is  written,  should  be  so  written  as 
to  be  read  and  pronounced  with  facility.  But  this  is  not  the  case  when 
there  are  many  conjunctions;  and  when  what  is  written  cannot  be 
easily  pointed;  and  such  are  the  writings  of  Heraclitus.  For  it  isla4 
borious  to  point  the  writings  of  Heraclitus,  because  it  is  immanifest 
what  should  be  conjoined  with  the  prior  or  posterior  part ;  as  in  the 
beginning  of  his  book.    For  he  there  says,  **  Of  reason  existing  always^ 

'  It  IS  diflScuh  to  illustrate  this  example  in  English,  bttt  easy  in  Latin>  Thus  ta  say,  <*  ilia 
vero  reversa,  ct  colloquuta  discessit,**  is  right  j  but  to  say,  "  ilia  vera  reversus,  &c.''  is  wrong. 

*  Thus  too  in  l^tin,  to  say^  «<  illi  vero  reversi  verberarunt  ac"  is  right  j  but  "  illi  vero  re- 
versus,  &c/'  is  wrong. 
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men  are  ignorant;^'  since  it  is  immanifest  whether  the  word  always 
pertains  to  the  prior  or  to  the  posterior  part  K 

Farther  stilU  a  solecism  is  produced  in  composition,  when  to  two 
words,  another  appropriate  word  is  not  conjoined.  Thus  to  noise  and 
colour^  seeing  is  not  a  common  [i.  e.  is  not  appropriate]  word ;  but 
sensible  perception  is  common.  The  composition  also  is  rendered  obscure, 
from  the  insertion  of  much  which  is  intermediate,  unless  the  part  which 
coiTesponds  to  the  first  part  of  a  sentence,  is  immediately  subjoined, 
and  the  rest  added;  as,  ^*  My  intention  was,  after  I  had  mentioned 
such  and  such  things  to  him,  to  go/'  But  this  obscurity  would  be. 
avoided  by  saying,  ^^  My  intention  was,  after  I  had  spoken  to  him,  to 
go ;''  and  then  to  add,  ^^  having  mentioned  to  him  such  and  such 
things." 


CHAPTER  VL 


'  The  following  particulars  contribute  to  the  amplitude  of  diction  r 
To  use  definition  [or  description]  instead  of  a  name;  as  instead  of  saying 
a  circle  to  say,  a  plane  Jigttre  in  which  all  lines  drazmfrom  the  middle  to 
the  circumference  are  equal.  But  the  contrary  contributes  to  conciseness^ 
viz.  to  use  the  name  instead  of  the  definition.  Amplitude  of  diction  is 
also  effected,  if  when  any  thing  disgraceful  or  indecorous  is  to  be  ex* 
pressed,  to  use  the  name,  when  the  disgraceful  thing  is  in  the  definition, 
but  the  definition,  if  it  is  in  the  name.    It  is  Hkewise  effected  by  ren* 

«  i.  e.  It  is  dubious  whether  the  meaning  of  Heraclitus  is,  thai  men  are  ignorant  of  that  reascn 
which  always  exists,  or,  that  men  are  always  ignorant  of  the  reason  which  exists. 
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dering  a  thing  manifest  by  metaphors^  and  epithets,  avoiding  at  the 
same  time  what  is  poetical.  And  by  causing  one  thing  to  be  man}', 
[i.  e.  by  using  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular  number,]  which  the 
poets  do.  For  when  there  is  but  one  part,  they  nevertheless  say,  "  into 
the  Achaian  parts/'  And  instead  of  saying,  "  the  complication  of  an 
epistle,"  they  say,  "  the  complications  of  epistles."  Amplitude  is  also 
effected,  by  separating  what  we  can  conjoin,  as,  "  this  woman,  this 
our  wife."  But  if  we  wish  to  speak  concisely,  we  must  say  on  the 
contrary,  "  this  woman  our  wife."  And  it  is  effected  by  using  a 
conjunction;  but  if  we  wish  to  speak  concisely,  we  must  not  employ  a 
conjunction,  yet  the  sentence  must  not  be  unconnected;  as  in  the  first 
case,  "  Going  and  speaking  to  him;"  and  in  the  second,  "  Going,  I 
spoke  to  him."  The  method  of  Antimachus  likewise  is  useful  for  this 
purpose,  viz.  to  enumerate  particulars,  which  a  thing  does  not  possess^ 
which  he  does,  speaking  of  the  hill  Teumessus ;  for  be  says, 

"  A  little  hill  there  is,  exposed  to  wind/* 

For  thus  we  may  amplify  to  infinity*  And  this  may  take  place  both 
in  what  is  good,  and  what  is  bad,  by  enumerating  what  is  not  inherent, 
in  whatever  way  it  may  be  useful  to  the  oration.  Hence,  also  poets 
derive  the  words,  chordkss^  and  li/reless  melody ;  for  these  words  are 
derived  froni  privations.  But  what  we  have  just  said,  is  adopted  in 
metaphors,  taken  from  the  analogous ;  such  for  instance  as  to  say, 
"  That  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  is  a  Jyreless  melody/^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Diction,  also,  will  possess  what  is  decorous,  if  it  is  pathetic  and 
ethical,  and  analogous  to  the  subject  matter.  But  tlie  analogous  is 
effected  by  neither  speaking  of  things  grand  and  magnificent  slightly^ 
nor  of  object  things,  venerably,  [and  magnificently;]  nor  giving  orna* 
ment  to  a  vile  appellation.  For  if  this  is  not  adopted,  the  com- 
position will  appear  to  be  a  comedy ;  which  is  the  case  with  that  of 
Cleon.  For  some  things  which  he  writes,  are  just  as  if  a  man  should 
say,  "  A  venerable  fig/* 

Diction  becomes  pathetic,  by  reciting  insolent  behaviour  in  the 
language  of  an  angry  person.  But  when  conduct  has  been  impious 
and  shameful,  then  the  diction  becomes  pathetic,  by  speaking  indig« 
nantly,  and  ca:utiously  * ;  and  when  conduct  has  been  laudable,  this  is 
effected  by  speaking  with  admiration.  But  in  things  of  a  lamentable 
nature,  the  pathetic  is  produced  by  a  humble  diction.  And  the  like 
method  must  be  adopted  in  other  things.  Appropriate  diction,  also> 
persuades  to  the  truth  of  a  thing.  For  the  soul  of  the  auditor  is 
deceived  by  false  reasoning,  in  consequence  of  conceiving  that  the 
orator  speaks  the  truth ;  because  the  auditors  are  thus  affected  in  such 
like  orations.  Hence,  they /fancy  that  things  are  as  the  orator  says^ 
though  they  are  not  so.  The  auditor,  likewise*  becomes  similarly 
affected  with  him  who  speaks  pathetically,   though  he  should   sa/ 

'  i.  e.  As  if  not  daring  to  disclose  such  nefarious  conduct. 
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nbthing  to  the  purpose.  Hence,  many  astonish  the  hearers,  by  the 
tumultuous  manner  in  which  they  deliver  their  orations. 

Moreover,  ethical  diction  is  a  demonstration  from  signs,  because 
this  when  appropriate  is  consequent  to  every  genus  and  habit.  But  I 
mean  by  genus,  indeed,  age;  such  as  a  child,  or  a  man,  or  an  old 
man ;  [sex,]  as  man  or  woman ;  £and  nation,]  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  or 
Thessalian.  And  by  habits,  I  mean  those  things  which  produce  the 
variety  of  conditions  in  life ;  for  the  lives  of  men  are  not  such  as  they 
are  according  to  every  habit.  If,  therefore,  the  diction  has  iappelia« 
tions  adapted  to  the  habit,  it  will  become  ethical.  For  a  rustic  and  a 
well  educated  man,  will  not  say  the  same  things,  nor  speak  after  the 
same  manner*  But  the  auditors  are  somewhat  affected  by  that  figure, 
which  the  writers  of  orations  abundantly  use ;  as,  "  Who  does  not 
know  this?  All  men  know  it.'"  For  the  auditor,  from  shame  confesses 
that  he  participates  of  that  knowledge,  of  which  every  one  else  partakes* 

Opportune,  however,  or  not  opportune  use  is  common  to  all  the 
species.  But  the  remedy  in  every  hyperbole  is  that  celebrated  advice 
[self-correction ;]  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  orator  should  correct  him- 
self. For  the  thing  then  appears  to  be  true,  ["though  it  may  seem  to 
be  incredible,]  because  the  incredibility  of  it  is  not  concealed  from  thtf 
orator.  Farther  still,  every  thing  analogous  is  not  to  be  used  at  once ; 
for  thus  the  artifice  will  be  concealed  from  the^hearer.  I  mean  for 
instance,  that  if  the  names  are  harsh,  yet  must  not  the  voice,  or 
countenance,  or  other  appropriate  things,  be  such  as  to  express  that 
harsliness;  otherwise,  it  will  become  manift^st  what  each  of  these  isi 
But  if  the  names  are  harsh,  and  the  voice  or  countenance  is  not 
adapted  to  such  names,  the  artifce  will  be  latent.  If,  therefore,  soft 
things  be  spoken  harshly,  and  harsh  things  gently,  they  will  lose  the 
power  of  persuading.  But  epithets  and  compound  words,  if  they  are 
numerous,  and  especially  such  as  are  foreign,  are  adapted  to  him  who 
speaks  pathetically.  For  we  pardon  the  orator,  who  when  enraged 
calls  some  evil  heaven-reaching^  or  immense.  These  epithets,  also,  and 
compound  words^  may  be  used  by  the  orator,  when  be  has  already 
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moved  the  auditors^  and  inspired  them  with  a  divine  fury,  either  by 
praising  or  dispraising,  or  by  exciting  them  to  anger  or  love,  which 
Isocrates  does  in  his  Panegyric^  towards  the  end,  where  he  has  the 
words  "  fame  and  memory."  And  ^*  those  who  endured/'  For  those 
who  are  agitated  with  a  divine  fury,  speak  things  of  this  kind,  so  that 
tlie  auditors  admit  what  is  said,  in  consequence  of  being  similarly 
affected.  Hence,  this  form  of  diction  is  also  adapted  to  poetry;  for 
poetry  partakes  of  divine  inspiration.  Either,  therefore,  this  form  of 
diction  must  be  adopted  [in  the  cases  already  mentioned,]  or  irony 
must  be  employed,  as  it  was  by  Gorgias,  and  Socrates  in  the  Pbsedrus 
of  Plato. 


CHAPTER  Vin, 


With  respect,  however,  to  the  figure  of  diction,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  neither  be  metrical,  nor  without  ry  thm.  For  metrical  diction 
is  not  calculated  to  persuade.  For  it  appears  to  be  feigned,  and  calls 
the  attention  of  the  auditor  from  the  subject  of  the  oration ;  since  he 
is  led  to  expect  a  metre  similar  to  the  former.  As,  therefore,  when  the 
cryers  proclaim  to  the  people  [when  a  slave  is  manumitted  by  his 
master,]  "  What  patron  will  he  who  is  manumitted  chuse  V  The  boys 
antecedently  to  the  cryer  exclaim,  "  Cleon  ;'^—- [thus  if  the  oration 
were  metrical,  the  auditors  would  preoccupy  the  orator,  and  would 
foresee  what  he  ought  to  say.]  But  the  diction  which  is  without 
rythm  is  indefinite.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  it  should  be 
bounded,  though  not  by  metre.    For  the  infinite  is  unpleasant  and 
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unknOTfn;  aad  all  things  aro  bounded  foj  Buihber,  But  the  numfoer 
of  the  figure  of  diction  h  rythtn,  of  which  metres  are  the  segments. 
Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  an  oration  should  hare  lythm,  but  not 
metre  or  measure ;  for  if  it  has,  it  trill  be  a  poem.  It  should  not, 
howevw,  possess  ry thm  accurately,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent* 

Of  rythms,  ho\v«ver,  the  heroic  iodeed  is  Tenerable  and  sonorous, 
abd  requires  harmony.  But  the  iambic  is  the  diction  of  the  multitude. 
Hence,  in  speakings  iambics  are  uttered  the  most  of  all  measures. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  the  prose  of  an  oration  should  be  renerable 
and  very  exciting*  The  Trochaic  measure,  however,  is  more  analogouis 
to  swift  dancing.  But  this  is  evident  from  tetrameters,  which  are  a 
voluble  rythm  ^    The  psean  therefore  remains,  which  was  employed 

by 

'  Heroic  feet,  i.  e.  dactyls  and  spondees  have  an  even  ratioj  or  in  other  words,  the  ratio  of 
one  to  one.  For  a  short  syllable  contains  one  time,  a  long  syllable  contains  two  times ;  bat  a 
spondee  consists  from  two  long  syllables ;  and  therefore  consists  from  two  syllables  measured  by 
an  equal  time,  and  consequently  has  an  even  proportion.  A  dactyl  consists  of  three  syllables, 
the  first  long,  the  second  and  third  short  |  bnt  a  long  syllable  contains  two  times;  two  short 
syllables  contain  two  other  times ;  and  therefore  a  dactyl  also  consists  of  three  syllables,  of 
which  the  two  posterior  are  measured  by  an  equal  time  with  the  first  syllable,  and  consequently 
a  dactyl  has  an  even  proportion^  An  anapest  which  is  an  inverted  dactyl,  has  the  same  pro* 
portion,  since  it  has  the  two  first  syllables  short,  and  the  third  long.  The  heroic  rythm,  there- 
fore, of  dactyls  and  spondees,  on  account  of  its  equability  is  full  of  majesty,  is  sonorous  and 
magntfeent;  .and  lequirea  barmoay.  Henoe,  it  ia  not  aafficiently  adapted  to  prase,  wludi  ought 
to  be  i|rit]^ut  harmony,  and  ought  to  be  less  sonorous  and  less  magnificent*  Iambics,  which 
cw<is(  of  Xwo  syllables,  the  first  short,  and  the  second  long,  and  the  opposite  to  then^ 
trochaics,  which  have  the  first  syllable  long,  and  the  second  short,  have  a  double  ratio.  For  a 
long  syllable  contains  two  times,  and  a  short  syllable  one  time;  but  Iambics  and  trochaic^ 
Goasist  of  a  long  and  a  short  syllable.  Hence,  they  consist  of  two  sjlkibles,  of  which  one  baa 
to  the  otbtr  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  and  consequently  they  have  a  double  ratio.  Of  these,  the 
!i|mbic  rythm  is  vtry  much  adapted  to  familiar  conversation,  and  therefore  the  diction  of  the 
multitude  for  the  most  part  consists  of  Iambics.  The  rythm,  however,  which  is  adapted  to 
prose,  ought  to  be  more  grand  and  grave  than  that  which  is  adapted  to  the  familiar  diction  of 
the  vulgar;  and  hence,  neither  is  the  iambic  rythm  very  fit  for  prose.  Aiid  the  trochaic  rythm 
has  to6  much  concitation,  as  is  evident  from  tetrameters,  which  because  they  for  a  great  part 
consist  from  trochees,  possess  a  very  eicciting  power,  and  almost  run*  Hence,  lliis  rythm  doea 
not  accord  with  the  majesty  of  prose. 
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by  oratorSt  and  originated  from  Tbrasjmaobus}  jtt  they  were  unable 
to'say  what  it  was.  But  the  pcean  is  the  third  in  order,  and  follows 
the  above-m^itioQed  measures ;  for  it  is  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two ; 
but  of  the  others,  the  one  [i,  e»  the  heroic]  is  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
one ;  but  the  other  [i.  e,  the  iambic  and  trochaic]  in  the  ratio  of  two 
to  one#  The  sesquialter,  howevert  is  consequent  to  these  two  ratios ; 
and  the  pasan  consists  of  this  ratio»  The  other  rjthms,  therefore,  are 
to  be  rejected,  from  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  and  because  they 
are  metrical;  but  the  paean  is  to  be  assumed ;  for  from  this  alone  of  all 
the  rythms  we  have  mentioned,  metre  is  not  produced;  so  that  it  is 
especially  latent. 

The  fi>ol  follows  which  is  called  psean,  because  it  was  used  in  the  hymns  of  Apollo^  who 
was  denominated  psean.  But  a  pssan  is  a  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables,  one  long,  and  the 
remaining  three  short.  If  the  first  s)illabie  is  long,  it  is  called  a  first  paean  \  if  the  second  is 
long,  it  is  called  a  second  pssanj  if  the  third,  a  third  pasan ;  and  if  the  fourth,  a  fourth  pean; 
But  Aristotle  here,  alone  distinguishes  the 'first  and  fourtli  paeto;  and  omits  the  other  two. 
Thrasymachus  used  the  first  paean  in  prose,  whom  others  followed  |  but  they  could  not  explain 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  rythm,  and  what  ratio  it  contains.  This,  therefore,  we  tAuat  endes«» 
vour  to  explain.  A  paean  then,  is  a  foot  the  third  in  oidcr,  and  contains  the  third  ratib,  vis; 
the  sesquialter,  which  is  the  ratio  of  three  to  two.  The  reason  of  this  is,  because  it  contains 
lour  syllables,  one  long,  and  three  short.  But  a  long  syllable  contains  two  times ;  and  three 
abort  syllables  Contain  three  times.  Hence,  the  short  syllables  have  to  the  long  syllable,  the 
ratio  of  three  to  two,  i.  ew  a  sesquialter  latio.  Hence,  too,  a  paean  ranks  as  the  third  foot. 
For  in  the  first  place  are  spondees,  dactyls,  and  anapests,  which  contain  the  even  ratio  of  one 
to  one;  in  thesecond  plaet  are  iambics  and  trochaics>  which  contain  the  duple  ratio  of  two  to 
one ;  and  m  the  third  place  are  paeans,  which  contain  the  sescjuiaher  ratio  of  three  to  two.  As, 
therefore,  dactyls,  spondees,  and  anapests,  and  other  rythms  containing  an  even  ratio',  are  not 
adapted  toprose^  becansethey  arfe  too  sonorous  and  magnificent;  and  a^  iambic  ahd  trochaic 
rythms,  and  other  ryUims  contamlng  a  duple  ratio  are  also  not  adapted  to  prose,  because  the^ 
are  leas  sonorous* and  magnificent  than  is  requisite}  but  the  sesquiaher  ratio  is  a  medium  b»» 
tween  the  even  and  the  double  ratio,  for  it  exceeds  more  than  tlie  even,  and  less  than  the 
double  ;-^this  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  paean  rythm,  is  especially  adapted  to  prose,  as 
being  less  grand  than  the  heroic,  but  grander  than  the  iambic  rythm,  and  having  a  middle 
situation  between  both.  The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed  by  considering  that  in  prose  we  ooght 
to  avoid  metre,  and  should  use  a  rythm  especially  adapted  to  concealment.  But  heroic  and 
iambic  rythms  are  metrical,  and  are  so  manifest  that  they  cannot  be  concealed.  The  rythm, 
however,  of  paeans  is  not  metrical,  and  may  be  concealed.  Hence,  we  ought  principally  to  use 
the  paean  rythm  in  prose,  though  we  may  also  sometimes  employ  other  feet. 
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At  present,  therefore,  orators  use  only  one  paean,  and  that  at  the 
beginning  of  their  oration.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  end 
should  differ  from  the  beginning*  But  there  are  two  species  of  paeans 
opposite  to  each  other ;  of  which,  one  is  adapted  to  the  beginning  of 
an  oration,  in  which  way  also  it  is  used  by  orators.  But  this  is  that 
paean,  in  which  the  first  syllable  is  long,  and  the  other  three  are 
short;  as 

.   Aa^m(  fiTt  Atmaf, 
I.  e,  '^  Delos-begottcn^  or  Lyciao,*'  [speaking  of  ApoUo.l 

[where  there  are  two  paeans  ij  j 

and, 
'^  O  golden^hair'd  Hecate,  daughter  of  Jove/^ 

But  in  the  other  paean,  on  the  contrary^  the  first  three  syllables  are 
shorty  and  the  last  is  long ;  as 

i  e»  '<  Night  concealed  after  the  land^  the  water  and  the  ocean,'* 

This  paean,  however,  terminates  the  course  of  the  oration.  For  a 
short  syllable^  because  it  is  imperfect  causes  the  oration  to  be  mutl? 
lated.  But  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  amputated  by  a  long 
syllable^  and  that  the  end  of  it  should  be  manifest^  yet  not  from  the 
writer,  nor  from  a  paragraph,  but  from  the  rythnt.  And  thus  we  have 
shown  that  diction  ought  to  have  a  proper  rythm,  and  should  not  be 
without  rythm;  and  also  what  the  rythms  are^^  and  how  those  subsist,* 
that  piroduce  a  proper  rythm  in  diction.. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Ir  IS  necessary^,  however^  that  diction  should  eitfaet  be  dtfiiise  and 
one  by  a  bond^aSrthe  dilatations  in  dithyrambics ;  or  that  it  should  be- 
^periodic,  and  similar  to  the  antistrophes  of  the  ancient  poets* 
Pifiuae  diction,  therefore,  is  ancient,  as  in  the  work  of  Herodotus  the 
Thurian,  the  beginning  of  which  is,  '^  This  is  the  exposition. of  history, 
&c. ;'"  for  this  formerly,  all  writers  used,  but  at  present,  it  is  not  used 
by  many.  But  I  call  the  diction  diffuse,  whick  has  of  itself  no  end, 
till  the  thing  which  is  discussed  be  brought  to  a  conclusion*  This 
diction  is  however  unpleasantr  on  account  of  the  infinite;  for  all  men 
wish  to  see  the  end  of  a  thing..  Hence,  racers  in  the  turnings  [round 
the  goal,}  are  out  of  breath  and  faint;  but  prior  to  thb,  when  they 
have  a  prospect  of  the  goal,  their  labour  is  not  so  extreme. «  Such, 
therefore,  is  diffuse  diction. 

But  periodic  diction,  is  that  which  consists  of  periods.  I  call,  how- 
ever, a  period,  dictioa  which  has  of  itself  a  beginning  and  end,  and  a 
magnitude  which  may  easily  be  perceived.  But  diction  of  this  kind  is 
pleasing,  and  easily  learnt.  It  is  pleasing,  indeed,  because  it.  subsists 
in  a  way  contrary  tathat  which  is  boundless;  and  because  the  hearer 
always  fancies  he  obtains  something,  because  there  is  always  some* 
tiling  for  him  which  is  bounded.  But  it  is  unpleasant  where  nothing  js 
foreseen,  and  nothing  effected.  It  is  also  easily  leamt,  because  it  may 
easily  be  renaerabered.  But  it  may  easily  be  remembered,  because 
this  diction  has  number  in  the  periods.  Hence,  all  men  remember 
^erse  more  easily  than  prose;  for  it  has  number  by  which  it  is  measured'^ 
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It  is  necessary,  however,  that  a  period  should  contain  a  compleat,  and 
not  a  mutilated  and  abrupt  meaning,  as  in  the  iambics  of  Sophocles. 

^*  Calydoo,  the  land  where  Pelops  reigaM>/' 

For  the  contrary  might  be  thought  to  be  true,  by  a  division  of  the 
period;  as  in  the  above  instance  it  would  seem  that  Calydon  is  in 
Peloponnesus. 

With  respect  to  periods^  however^  one  is  in  the  colons  or  members^ 
but  the  other  is  simple. 

But  the  p»iod  which  is  in  the  colons,  is  a  p^fact  and  distinct 
diotioB,  and  in  which  what  is  pronounced  admits  of  easy  respiratioa 
and  does^  not  consist  in  a  division,  like  the  above*mentk)ned  period  of 
Sophocles,  but  is  whole  and  entire.  A  cok>n,  however,  is  one  part  of 
this  period.  But  I  call  the  period  simple  whioh  cofosists  of  one  colon. 
It  is  necessary,  hewevef,  that  the  colons  and  ti»  periods,  should 
neither  be  curtailed,  n<M*  proliju  For  when  the  periods  aie  very  short, 
they  cause  the  header  to  stumble  frequently.  For  the  nxod  of  the 
heaj7er  being  impelled  farther  to^  the  end  which  he  bad  proposed  to 
hjmself,  stumbles  as  it  were,  when  the  osator  stops  short.  But  prolix 
periods  cause  the  auditors  to  be  left  by  the  orator;  just  aa  those  who 
in  walking  pass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  waJk;  for  they  leave 
their  companions  behind.  In  a  similar  manner,  periods  which  ane 
long,  become  themselves  aa  oration,  and  resemble  diffuse  diction. 
Whence  that  jest  of  Democritus  the  Chian  upon  Melanippides^  whor 
dilatated  in  his  writings  instead  of  making  antistrophes.  ^^  This  roan 
frames  evil  for  himself  in  framing  evil  for  another.  But  to  dila4:e  much 
is  the  worst  of  evils  to  him  who  does  it.^'  For  a  thing  of  this  kind  may. 
be  aptly  said,  to  those  who  use  long  colons^  Very  short  colons,  how^. 
ever,    do  not  become  periods.    These,    therefore,   hurry  away  the 

*  The  fease  here  Apperently  is,  that  Calydon,  ia  the  soil  or  land  over  wbidi  Pdopt  focmerly . 
reigned,  and  therefore  peruina  to  Peloponneaoa^  though  it  does  not,  but  to  Aetolia.    The  sense, 
therefore,  ia  abrupt  and  mutilated. 
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audrtor  irith  therm  fxecipitately.  But  of  periodic  dictioa  vrhich  con* 
sists  of  many  colons  or  memberBt  one  kinil  is  distinct^  and  the  other 
opposite^  And  the  distinct,  indeed,  is  such  as  [the  beginning  of  the 
Panegyric  of  Isocrates ;]  ^^  I  have  often  admired  those  who  collected 
public  assemblies,  and  instituted  the  Gymnastic  contest^/'  But  the 
opposite  is  that  which  consists  of  many  colons,  and  in  wfaidi  either  the 
same  thing  is  composed  with  contraries,  or  contraries  are  composed 
with  contraries;  as,  [in  the  Panegyric  of  Isocrates,]  ^  The  Athenians 
benefitted  both  those  thsat  lemained  at  home,  and  those  that  followed ; 
for  they  acq«ired  more  for  those  that  followed  them,  than  they  possess* 
ed  at  home;  and  they  left  sufficient  for  the  support  of  those  that  stayed 
behind."  Here  the  contraries  are  staying  and  folhrnng^  student  and 
more.  [And  again  in  the  same  oration,]  ^^  So  that  to  those  who  were 
in  want  of  money,  and  to  those  who  were  willing  to  enjoy  it,  &c.*' 
lit(ee  er^jfmmt  is  opposed  to  acquisition.  Farther  still,  *^  It  frequently 
hafupens  in  these  things^  that  prudent  man  are  un^rtunate,  and  the 
imprudent  are  prosperous/'  And  **  Immediately,  indeed,  they  ob- 
tained tlie  rewards  of  brave  nen,  and  not  long  after  they  became 
mafitevs  of  the  sea.''  Another  example  is,  *^  He  sailed  indeed  through 
the  continent,  but  walked  through  the  sea. — He  joined  the  Hellesponty 
but  dug  through  mount  Athos/'  And,  *^  Being  citizens  by  nature,  but 
by  law  deprived  <rf  a  city.  For  some  of  them,  indeed^  perished 
nuserably,  bnt  others  wew  shamefully  preserved."  And,  *'  Privately^ 
indeed,  they  used  Barbarian  servants,  but  publicly  overlooked  many 
of  their  allies  that  were  in  slavery/'  And,  "  To  have  them  when 
living,  or  leave  tbem  when  dead V  Or  what  a  certa^in  person  satd 
against  Pitholaus  and  Lycopbron  in  a  court  of  justice,  *^  They  sold 
you,  Mfideed,  whtefi  they  were  at  home;  but  when  they  came  to  us  they 
were  themselves  bought.*'  For  all  these  instances,  make  the  above* 
mentioned  periodic  opposite  diction.  Diction,  however,  of  this  kind 
is  pleasing^  because  contraries  aire  most  known,  and  when  placed  by 
rach  other  are  mdre  known  *r  and  also  because  they  reseraFble  a  syllo- 

'  All  .the  aboye  examples  are  taken  from  the  Panc|;yrio  of  Isocrates. 
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gism.  For  an  elenchus  [or  syllogism  of  contradiction,]  is  a  collection 
of  opposites.     A  thing,  therefore,  of  this  kind  is  antithesis. 

But  adequation  takes  place  when  the  colons  or  members  are  equal;  [as, 
"  The  father  died  in  battle,  the  son  was  married  at  home/^] 

And  assimilation  is,  when  both  the  colons  have  similar  extremes.  But 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  similar  extremes,  either  in  the  be- 
ginning or  the  end.  And  the  beginning  indeed  has  always  [similar] 
nouns;  but  the  end  has  the  last  syllables  similar,  or  cases  of  the^ame 
noun,  or  the  same  noun.  In  the  beginning  indeed,  the  similar  extremes 
are  such  as  in  the  following  instances.  "  He  received  landiiom  him, 
but  it  was  uncultivated  iand.'^    And 

Appeas'd  with  gifts,  and  mollify'd  with  words  'i 

But  the  similar  extremes  in  the  end  are,  ^^  They  did  not  think  that  he  had 
brought  forth  a  boy,  but  that  he  was  the  cause  of  his  birth.^'  ^'  In  great 
cares,  and  in  little  hopes/^  Cases  of  the  same  noun,  are  such  as,  *^But 
he  deserves  to  have  a  brazen  statue,  though  he  is  not  worthy  of  brass, 
[i.  e.  of  a  brazen  coinV]  And  an  instance  of  the  repetition  of  the 
same  noun  is,  ^*  You  while  he  was  living  defamed  him,  and  now  he  is 
dead  write  ill  of  him/^  But  an  instance  when  there  is  a  similitude  alone 
in  the  last  syllable  is,  "  What  evil  have  you  suffered,  if  you  have  seen 
an  indolent  man  ^P''  A  period  also  may  have  all  these  at  once,  so  as  not 

only 

>  This  instance  is  from  the  oth  book  of  the  Riad,  and  is  what  Phainix  says  to  Achilles. 

s  This  is  said  of  a  roost  abject  man. 

*  The  instances  adduced  by  Aristotle  are  obvious  in  Greek  or  Latin,  but  not  in  English;  Thus 
the  first  instance,  *^  He  received  land  from  him^  but  it  was  uncultivated  land,"  is  in  Latin, 
'*  jfgrum  accepit  quodammodo  (Bgrum,  hoc  est  sterilem.  And^  <<  They  did  not  think  that  he 
had  brought  forth  a  boy^  but  that  he  was  the  cause  of  his  birth/'  is  in  Latin^  ^^  Non  puerum 
peperisse^  sed  ejus  causam  extitisse/'  in  which  instance  the  last  syllables  are  similar.  Another 
instance  is»  when  the  colons  end  in  cases  derived  from  the  same  noun;  as,  *'  He  deserves  to 
have  a  brazen  statue,  though  he  is  not  worthy  of  brass,"  i.  e.  <<  Est  profectodignus  aenea  sutua, 
qui  non  est  dignus  aere."  The  fourth  instance  is,  when  the  same  word  is  repeated  as,  "  You 
while  he  was  living  defamed  him,  and  now  he  is  dead  write  ill  of  him,"  i.  c.  •*  Tu  cum  viveret 
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only  to  consist  of  opposite^  but  also  of  equal,  and  similarly  ending 
colons.  The  beginnings,  however,  of  periods  are  nearly  [all  of  them] 
enumerated  in  our  Theodectean  Rhetoric.  There  are  likewise  false 
oppositions,  such  as  Epicharmus  made,  **  Then  1  was  one  of  them,  then 
I  was  with  them/' 


CHAPTER  X. 


These  things,  therefore,  being  discussed,  let  us  now  show  whence 
polite  and  the  most  approved  diction  is  derived.  To  speak  politely, 
therefore,  is  the  province  of  an  ingenious  man,  or  of  one  who  is  exer* 
cised  [in  elocution.]  But  to  show  [the  sources]  from  whence  polite 
diction  is  derived  belongs  to  this  method,  [i.e.  to  rhetoric]  We  shaU» 
therefore,  unfold  and  enumerate  what  they  are. 

Let  the  beginning,  therefore,  be  this:  to  learn  easily  is  naturally 
delightful  to  all  men;  but  names  signify  something.  Hence  such  names 
as  cause  us  to  learn,  are  most  pleasing.  Foreign  tongues,  therefore, 
are  unknown ;  but  proper  words  we  know.  Metaphor,  however, 
especially  causes  diction  to  be  polite.  For  when  the  poet*  says  that 
**  Old  age  is  stubble,"  he  produces  in  us  learning  and  knowledge 
through  the  genus,  [i,  e.  through  the  agreement  of  old  age  and  stubble;] 
since  both  produce  a  defloration.    The  images,   therefore,  of  poets 

dicebas  male,  et  nuDC  in  eum  scribis  male.''  And  the  fifth  instance  is,  when  the  similitude  is 
only  in  the  last  syllable  as,  <^  What  evil  have  you  suffered,  if  you  have  seen  an  indolent  man  }^ 
im  t.  ^<  Quodnam  passua  es  malum,  si  hominem  vidisti  ignavum  V* 

I  Odyss  lib.  13. 
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produce  m\cidd  .the  ^methi^ig ;  an4  Ijience,  if  tlaey  »re  well  e4i)j)Ioy^(]l, 
ithe  dictioi^  <^v;ill  appear  tq  be  polite*  ^ar  an  iip»dge>  ^s  ^e  have  before 
iob^rvied,  is  9,  metaphor^  differing  fvptfi  it  19  ^ttie  coUocation ;  <^9  wbicb 
^cqpu^U  it  i^  lesti  pleasing  because  it  i/»  a  )oi)ger  X^^mile ;]  au,d  it  diQe» 
not  say  this  thing  is  that.  Hence  in  a  metaphor  the  mi^d  4^e8  jUQ^ 
investigate  the  similitude ;  [i,  e.  its  attention  is  not  diverted  from  the 
object  to  which  it  is  directed.]  That  diction,  therefore,  and  those 
enthymemes^  must  necessarily  be  polite^  which  cause  us  to  learn  or 
produce  in  us  knowledge  rapidly* 

Hence,  neither  are  superficial  enthymeraes  approved ;  (for  we  call 
those  enthymeraes  superficial,  which  are  manifest  to  every  one,  and 
which  require  no  investigatign)  nor  such  as  when  produced,  are  not 
-understood ;  but  those  only  render  the  diction  polite^  which  are  under* 
stood  as  soon  as  they  are  uttered,  though  there  was  no  previous 
knowledge  of  them,  or  which  shortly  after  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
§omethin^,  of  which  we  were  ignorant  Eor  by  the  latter  e^thymepiesk 
discipline  is  as  it  were  produced,,  but  by  no  m^aus  by  the  forjner,. 
£>nthymemesj^  therefore,  of  this  kind  are  approved]^  from  the  sens^  ox 
nieanin^  of  the  diction. 

Urbanity^  however,  is  produced  in  the  figure  or  form  of  ^he 'dictiopj^ 
if  contraries  are  opposed  to  contraries,  as  [in  the  Oration  of  Iso<:rat69 
de  Pace  J  **  And  they  thought  that  the  peace  which  is  common  to  the 
other  Grefeks,  wiisj  war  to  their  own  private  s^ffahp"  For  here  war  is 
opposed  to  peace. 

Urbanity  also  is  produced  in  names  or  words,,  if  they  are  meta^ 
phorieal ;  and  the  metaphor  is  neither  foreign ;.  for  this  is  diflScult  to- 
understand ;  nor  superficial ;  for  this  does  not  affect  the  hearer. 
Farther  still,  urbanity  in  diction  is  produced,  if  the  thing  itself  is- 
placed. before  the  eyes;  for  it  is  more  necessary  to  see  what  has  been>. 
than  what  will  be  done.  It  is  requisite,  therefore,  to  pay  attention  ta 
these  three  things,  viz.  metaphor,   antithesis^  and  energy. 

Asj^  hpwever,  there  are  four  kinds  of  meta,phors,  those  are  most 

approved  which  subsist  according  to  aaajogy;  aA  when  Periolea  said^ 

**  That  youth  perishing  in  battle  was  taken  away  from  the  city,  just  as 
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if  some  one  should  take  away  the  spring  from  the  year.*^  And  as 
Leptines  said  of  the  Laeedeefmonians,  "That  the  Athenians  should  not 
suffer  Greece  to  be  deprived  of  its  other  eye/'  Thus  too  Cephisodotus> 
when  Chares  was  anxious  to  give  an  account  of  the  Olynthiac  war, 
said  indignantly,  "  That  while  he  endeavoured  to  give  the  people  an' 
account  of  his  conduct,  he  kept  them  in  a  furnace/'  And  the  same 
person  once  exhorting  the  Athenians  to  forage  in  Euboea,  said,  "  It^ 
was  necessary  that  the  decree  of  Miltiades  should  proceed  [to  the 
Euboic  expedition.]  And  Ipbicratcs,  when  the  Athenians  had  made 
a  league  with  Epidautus,  ajid  the  sea  coast,  said  indignantly,  "  That 
they  had  deprived  themselves  of  the  viatica  of  war/'  And  Pitholaus, 
called  the  Athenian  ship  which  was  denonlinated  Paralus^  the  drib  (ro- 
palon)  of  the  people.  He  also  called  Sestus  \  the  granary  of  the  Pyrceum. 
Pericles,  likewise  elthorted  the  Athenians  to  dt^trvy  Ogitia^  as  the 
cppthalmt/  of  the  Firetum.  And  Merocles,  naming  a  certain  worthy" 
pcirsoA  said,  •*  That  he  was  in  no  respect  more  depraved  than  this 
person,  for  with  respect  to  him,  he  had  taken  three  per  centintetest, 
but  that  he  himself  had  taken  ten  per  cent*/'  And  the  iambic  of 
Anaxandrides  upon  his  daughters  that  were  a  long  timer  before  they 
married.  **  The  virgins  have  passed  beyond  the  appointed  day  of 
wedlock'/'  To  these  may  be  added,-  what  Polyeuctus  said  on  one 
Speusrppus  who  was  [a  restless  man  and]  apoplectic,  •*  That  he  could 
not  be  quietj  though  he  was  bound  by  fortune  in  the  PentasyrifigiaVi  * 

disease/* 

*  «  This  was  a  town  of  the  Hellespont,  from  which  every  year  the  Athenians  brought  a  great 
quantity  of  corn  into  the  Pyrsum. 

*  *In  order  to  understand  this  example,  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  the  word  tokoj  employed 
here  by  Aristotle  signifies  both  usury  ahd  a  son.  The  mcaningV  therefore,  of  the  passage  is,  that 
Merocles  who  had  ten  sons  and  was  accused  as  a  depraved  usurer  becatiise  he  had 'taken  ten  per 
cent  annually  for  the  education  of  his  ten  sons,  named  a  certain  worthy  man  who  bad  three 
sons,  and  took  three  per  cent  annually  for  their  education. 

3  This  metaphor  is  taken  from  a   term  of  law  relative  to  a  court  of  justice,  i.  e.  intra  diem 
judicii  ffon  stetisse. 

*  The  Pentesyringus  was  an  instrument  in  which  there  were  five  holes,  and  in  which  the  head, 
arms  and  feet  of  defendants  were  so  fixed,  that  they  could  not  by  any  means  move  themselves. 
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disease/'  Cepbisodotus  likemse  called  three-bmked  galliesr  variam 
baking- homes  \  But  the  dog  [f--e.  Diogenes]  called  taverns^  the  Attic 
Fhiditia '.  And  Asion  said,  "  That  the  Athenians  had  poured  forth 
their  city  into  Sicily ;'  for  this  is  a  metaphor,  and  places  the  thing  before 
the  eyes.  Asion  adds,  ["  That  the  Athenians  had  so  poured  forth  their 
city  into  Sicily,}  that  Greece  vociferated.''  For  this  also  is  after  ^ 
manner  a  metaphor,  and  places  the  thing  before  the  eyes.  Cephiso.; 
dotus  also  exhorted  the  Athenians  to  beware  "  That  they  did  not  make 
their  assemblies  hostile  congresses/'  And  Isocrates  said,  "  (That  the 
sophists  addressed  themselves]  to  those  who  run  together  in  the  public 
assemblies."  And  as  in  the  funeral  oration  [of  Lysias,}  "  It  was  but 
just  that  Greece  should  cut  off  her  hair  ou  the  tomb  of  those  who  died 
at  Salamis  because  her  liberty  was  buried  with  their  virtue."  For  if  he 
had  said,  '*  That  it  was  but  just  Greece  should  weep,  in  consequenee 
of  virtue  being  buried  £with  those  who  died  at  Salamis"]  it  would  have  • 
been  [only]  a  metaphor,  and  the  thing  would, have  been  placed  before 
the  eyes.  But  the  words  "  liberty  was  buried  with  virtue,"  have  a 
certain  antithesis.  And  as  Iphicrates  said,  ^^  The  path  of  my  oratioiv 
is  through  the  midst  of  the  transactions  of  Chares."  For  this  is  a  me- 
taphor according  to  analogy ;  and  the  words,  "  through  the  midst/' 
places  the  thing  before  our  eyes.  And  to  say,  "  To  call  on  dangers  to- 
give  assistance  to  dangers,"  is  to  place  the  thing  before  the  eyes,^  and 
is  a  metaphor.  Another  instance  is  that  of  Lycoleon  in  defence  of 
Chabrias,  *•  Neither  will  you  revere  his  suppliant  brazen  statue  ?"  For 
this  is  a  metaphor  in  the  present  time,  but  not  always,  and  places  the 
thing  before  the  eyes.  For  he  being  in  danger,  the  statue  supplicates 
for  him ;  and  supplication  is  attributed  to  an  inanimate  statue,  which 
is  the  property  of  an  animated  thing.  And,  "  A  monument  of  the  works- 
of  the  city."    And,  '*  They  meditated  by  every  possible  way  to  have 

Because,  therefore^  apoplexy  renders  a  man  immoYeable,  Polyettctus  called  Speusippus  ptntesy-  - 
ringus. 

>  Because  as  baking-houses  supplied  the  city  with  bread,  so  the  three*banked  gallics  supplied 
it  with  com. 
*  The  SMditia  were  the  banquets  or  suppers  of  the  Lacedsemonians*    . 
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gfoyeliog  conceptioiis  \''  For  to  meditate  is  to  increase  «ometliing« 
And  again,  **  That  god  enkindled  the  li^t  of  intellect  in  the  soul/' 
Fpr  both  [light  and  intellect]  accord  in  illuminating.  And,  '^  For  we 
do  not  dissolve  war,  but  defer  itV  For  both  deferring  and  a  peace  of 
this  kind  signify  something  future.  And  to  say,  ^^  That  the  compacts 
of  peace  are  a  trophy  much  more  beautiful  than  those  which  are  pro^ 
cured  in  war.  For  the  latter  are  obtained  for  things  of  small  conse- 
quence, and  through  one  fortune ;  but  the  former,  for  every  battle  »/' 
For  both  [a  trophy  arrd  a  compact]  are  indications  of  victory.  And 
"  That  ckies  through  the  censure  of  men  suffer  great  punishment  V 
For  punishment  is  a  certain  just  injury.  And  thus  we  have  shown  how 
polite  diction  may  be  derived  from  metaphor  according  to  the  analogous 
and  from  placing  a  thing  before  the  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Lbt  us  now  show  what  we  mean  by  placing  a  thing  before  the  eyes, 
and  what  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  effect  this.  I  say  then,  that  those 
words  place  a  thing  before  the  eyes  which  signify  things  energizing. 

>  This  instauce  is  taken  from  Isocrates  in  Panegyr.  concerning  the  abject  manners  of  the 
Persians. 

*  This  also  is  from  the  Panegyric  of  Isocrates,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Greeks  of  his  time  who 
made,  a  peace  which  was  neither  firm,  nor  lasting. 

3  This  also  is  from  the  same  oration  of  Isocrates. 

^  The  analogy  here  consists  in  this^  that  as  those  who  violate  the  laws  sujSer  a  detriment  in 
money,  through  fine,  thus  cities  when  thcj'  are  badly  conducted,  suficr'through  censure  a  de* 
triment  in  honour. 

Thus 
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Thu&  for  ifljrtance  to  saj  "That  a  good  man  is  a  square"  is  inetapho« 
rical ;  for  both  a  good: man:  and  a.  square  are  perfect;  but  it  does  not 
signify  energy..  But  to  say,. "  Possessing -a  flourishing  acme  *'*  signifies 
energy.  I>iHewa«t,to  say,  "  But  you. as  liberated/'  indicates  «iergy^ 
Aijd^ 

^^  Thtn . wiih  impetuous:  feet  forth  rash'd  the  Greeks  V 

Hejc  the  word  impetuous  is  energy,  and  a  metaphor  ^  Thus  too  energy 
is} every  where  exhibited  by  Homer,  who  speaks  of  inanimate  things  as 
animated,  through  a  metaphor.  But  to  produce  energy  in  every  thing 
[as  he  doesj  is  very  much  applauded ;  as  in,  the  following  instances^ 


And, 
And, 
Andt 

And, 


*^  Back  on  the  ground  then  roHM  the  shameless  stone*," 

«' Tlie  arrow  flew  V 

**  Longing  to  strike  •/* 

^*  Trojan  and  Grecian  darts  in  earth  then  stood, 
And  long'd  to  goi^ge  themselves  with  human  blood  ?/' 

'<  The  furious  pointed  dart  then  pierc'd  his  breast*/' 


For  in  all  these  instances,  because  the  things  are  animated,  they  ap- 
pear to.  energiise^    For.  to  be  shameless,  and  furious.  Sec.  are  energies. 

>  Both  this  and  the  instance  that  follows  it  are  taken  from  Isocrates, 

*  From  the  Iphigcnia  of  Euripides, 

'  Because  it  is  taken  from  the  energy  employed  by  runners  in  the  act  of  running. 

*  From  Odyss.  1 1,  where  the  labour  of  Sisyphus  is  described, 
s  From  Iliad,  IS. 

•  This  is  from  the  same  place  as  the  above,  in  which  Homer  attributed  to  an  arrow  the  vital 
energy  of  desiring. 

7  Iliad,  15. 

•  From  the  15th  Iliad  where  Hom«r  speaking  of  a  dart  hurled  by  Menelaos,  ascribes  to  it 
fury. 

But 
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Bwit  Homer  has  added  these  tbrough  metaphor  from  analogy.  For  as 
the  stone  is  to  Sisyphtis,  so  is  an  impudent  person  to  him  whom  he 
impudentiy  tormentfi.  Homer,  likewise,  in  his  celebrated  images 
attributes  to  inaniomte  ttiings  the  proper  energies  of  such  as  ate  ani- 
mated, as, 

<^  Th'  afflicted  deeps  tumultuous  mix  and  roar ; 
The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before. 
Wide-rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  shore  *•" 

For  he  makes  every  thing  moving  a«d  living;  but  energy  is  imitation* 
^Metaphors,  however^  ought  to  be  derived,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
Ifom  tilings  familiar  and  not  obvious;  just  as  in  philosophy,  it  is  the 
province  of  a  sagacious  man  to  survey  the  similar  in  things  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,. as  Archytas  says,  "That an  arbiter  and  an  altar 
are  the  same  thing ;  for  he  who  is  injured  flies  to  both  th^se/'  Or 
if  somt)  one  should  say  ^^  That  an  anchop  and  cremastra  are  the  same 
thing  V  For  both  perform  an  office  which  ivS  in  a  certain  respect  the 
ume;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  one  is  fixed  above,  and  the  other 
beneath.  To  say  also  that  cities  are  anomalous  [is  another  instance  of 
an  appropriate  noetaphor  taken  froni  things  very  dissimilar.]  For  is  a 
auperfices  is  said  to  be  anomalous  because  one  part  rises  above  another, 
90  a  city  may  be  said  to^  bfs  anomalous  when  some  of  the  citizens  in  it 
surpass  others  in  power. 

Polite  diction,  however,  is  for  the  most  part  ejected  through  me- 
taphor and  previous  deception.  For  the  diction  which  not  only  causes 
us  to  learn  something  of  which  we  were  before  ignorant,  but  also 
something  about  which  we  had  been  before  deceived,  is  more  polite 
and  pleasant,  since  the  mind  passing  from  error  to  truth  is  delighted, 
and  says  to  itself,  "  How  true  is  this  which  I  have  learnt  ?  I  was  iti  an 
error.''  Of  apothegms,  likewise,  those  are  polite,  which  imply  some- 
thing difierent from  what  the  words  at  first  seem  to  signify;  as  that 

'  Hiad,  IS,  The  translation  by  Pope. 

»  A  ermasUrOr  was  a  book  fixed  iii4bfi  oidiog  of  a  bouse  so  that  thbgs  might  be  suspeadcid^froiii 
it,  and  it  resembled  an  anchor, 

apothegm 
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apothegm  of  Siesichorus,  ^*  That  the  grasshoppers  would  sing  to  them 
on  the  ground  ^J'  Good  enigmas,  also,  s^re  for  the  same  reason  pleas- 
ing ;  for  they  cause  us  to  learn  something,  and  are  metaphorical.  And 
as  Theodorus  says,  ^^  It  is  pleasing  to  say  something  new/^  But  this  is 
effected,  when  what  is  said  is  paradoxical,  and  (as  he  says), is  not  con- 
formable to  prior  opinion ;  but  as  in  ridiculous  assertions  is  slightly 
transformed.  This  likewise  is  capable  of  being  effected  by  jests,  in 
which  the  letters  of  the  words  are  soBiewhat  changed;  for  these 
[pleasantly]  deceive  the  hearer.  And  also  in  verse;  for  something* is 
said  different  from  what  the  hearer  expected. 

"  He  walk'd  along,  with  chilblains  (;^i/A$TAa)  on  his  feet.'*  But  the 
hearer  expected  it  would  have  been  said  that  he  had  sandab  {nrtlih^  on 
his  feet.  This  kind  ^f  Jest,  however,  ought  to  be  immediately  mani- 
fest. Parag]:ams,  or  jests  formed  by  the  mutation  of  letters  are  pro- 
duced, when  that  is  not  signified  which  the  word  at  first  sight  seemed 
to  signify^  as  that,  jest  of  Theodorus  upon  Nicon  the  harper.  For 
[Nicon  having  beeu  ii^exed  by  a  certain  person,]  Theodorus  deriding 
him  said  0^aTT«,^»  which  appears  as  if  he  had  said,  '^  He  dkturbs  yoUj* 
6faT«i  cBf  and  deceives  the  hearer.  For  in  reality  he  said,  "  He  makes 
you  a  Thracian*,.*^  Heuce^  this  is  pleasing  to  him  who  leiarns  [the  true 
meaning  of  whajt  is  said.]  For  unless  the  hearer  apprehended  that 
I^icon  was  a  Tl\racian,  the  jest  would  not  appear  to  be  polite.  Thus, 
also,  to  say  BovXei  avrov  ir^cah  seems  at  the  firat  view  to  signify  ^^  Are 
you  willing  to  vex  binj?''  [But  the  true  meaning  is,  "  are  you  willing 
to  make  him  a  favourer .  oi  vthe  PersianjSi,  and  a  betrayer  of  the 
Greeks?"] 

It  is  requisite,  however,  that,  each  sense  of  the  ambiguous  word 
should  be  adapted  to  him  of  whom  it  is  said.  Another  example  is 
such  as  the  following:  The  arche  of  the  sea  was  not  to  the  Atheniani 

1  This  was  said  by.Stesichorus  of  the  Locrians,  and  sigoified  that  their  country  would  be  so 
desolate,  that  no  tree  would  remain,  on  which  the  grasshoppers  could  ascend,  so  that  thcjf  would 
be  forced  to  sing  on  the  ground.      .  /.     /    -  ^ 

*  By  this  he  wittily  insinuated  4hat  the  mother  of  Nicon  was  a  Tbracian  servants  ^    '' 
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the  ar<^t  of  evils;  for  they  derived  advantage  from  it^"'  And  as 
isocrates  says,  ^^  The  arche  .of  the  sea  wa»  to  the  city  [i.  e.  to  the 
Athenians]  the  arche  of  evils/'  !E!or  in  both  these  instances  th6  real 
meaning  is  different  from  what  at  the  first  view  it  appears  to  be,  and 
the  hearer  knows  that  what  is  asserted  is  true.  For  to  say  "  that  arche 
wjaisarche^  is  to  say  nothing  to  the  purpose;  but  this  is  not  what  is 
said  in  the  above  instances ;  nor  is  that  denied  which  is  asserted,  but 
the  word*has  another  meaning.  In  all  these  instances,  however,  if  the 
word  it  appropriately  employed,  whether  it  be  an  homonymous  word, 
or  a  metaphor,  then  the  diction  is  proper.  As  if  [the  name  of  some 
one  were  Anaschetus  (itma<^§To$)]  and  it  should  be  said  that  Anaschetus 
is  not  anaschetWy  [i.  e.  impwtunate;]  for  he  who  says  this  denies  the 
homonymous  signification  of  the.  word.  And  this  is  appropriately 
effected,  if  the  word  is  always  aised  twic.e#  Again,  ^*  O  ho^es  [i.  e; 
guest]  you  will  not  become  move  hospes  than  is  requisite^"'  And,  it  is 
not  necessary,  that  hopes  should  alwa^rs  be  hopes/^  Tor  this  also  is 
foreign,.  The.  same  thing  also  is  effected  in  the  celebrated  saying  of 
Anaxandrides.  *^  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  die,  prior  to  having  done 
any  thing  deserving  of  death/'  For  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say^ 
**  It  is  worth  while  to  die,  when  .not  deserving,  to  die"  Or,  "  It  is 
worth  while  to  die,  when  not  deserving  of  death,  or  not  doing  thiQg9 
worthy  of  death/'  The  form  of  diction,  therefore,  is  thesame  in  these 
instances ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  are  shorter,  and  contain  a  greater 
opposition,  in  such  ptoportion  they  are  more  elegant  and  pleasing. 
The  cause,  however,  of  this  is,  that  we  in  a  greater  degree  learn  some- 
thing from  opposition;  and  that  this  is  more  rapidly  effected  by 
brevity*  But  it  is  always  necessary  that  therperson  should  be  present 
on  whom  the  thing  is  said,  or  that  it  should  be  rightly  said,  if  the 
assertion  is  true^  and  not  superficial;  for  these  two  things  may  exist 
separately.  Thus  for  instance,  to  say,  "It  is  necessary  to  die  free 
from  all  faults;*'  and  **  It  is  requisite  that  a  worthy  man  should  marry 
a  worthy  woman,^  [is  true,]  but  is  not  politely  said.     Biit  to  say,  "  It 

'  For  the  word  »^xn  arche  signifies  both  dominion  and  ike  leffmmg^ 

2d  h 
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is  worth  while  to  dfe,  when  not  dfeserving  ta  die/^  is  both  true,,  and^ 
politely  said.  The  diction,  also,  will  appear  to  be  more  polite,  the: 
more  it  contains  of  those  things  from  which  politeness  is  derived;  as, 
if  the  words  are  metaphorical,  and-  metaphors  of  such  a  kind,  and  if 
there  is  antithesis,  adequation  and  energye 

Images,  likewise,  as  we  have  before  observed,  are  always  after  a' 
manner  approved  metaphors;  for  they  are  always  derived  from  two 
things,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  analogous  metaphor*  Thas  we-  say 
that  a  shield  is  the  cup  of  MarSj  and  that  a  bow  is  a  stringless  harp: 
When  we  thus  speak,  however,  the  assertion  is  not  s^imple«  But  to  say- 
that  a  bow  is  a  harp^  or  a  shield  a  cupy  is  a  simple  assertion*  They* 
assimilate,  however,  as  follows:  as,  a  player  on  the  flute  to  an  ape^-; 
and  a  short-sighted  man  to  a  trickling  lamp ;  for  in  both  there  is  a 
contraction.  But  images  are  celebrated  when  they  contaiki  a  nreta^ 
phor.  For  it  is  to  assimilate  to  say  that  a  shield  is  the  cup  of  Mars; 
that  a  ruinous  building  is  a  worn  out  garment;  and  that  Niceratus^ 
according  to  the  assimilation  of  Thrasymachus,*  zms  PMloctetes  bit  by 
[the  poet]  Prattfs,  For  Thrasymachus  said  this,  in  consequence  of 
seeing  Niceratus  vanquished  by  Pratys  in  a  poetical  contest,  and 
through  this  neglecting  his  person.  In  these  similitudes^  however; 
poets  fail  unless  they  are  proper,  even  if  they  are  celebrated.  I  mean 
for  instance,  when  they  say, 

*^  He  carries  legs  like  parsley  btnt.'^ 
And, 

^^  As  PMlanimon  with  Corycus*  yok'd 
In  contest.'^ 

>  For  apes  sit  in  a  contracted  posture  with  their  hands  on  their  mouth  >  and  players  on  the 
flute,  while  they  inflate  it,  seem  to  imitate  apes. 

*  Philammon  and  Corycus  were  two  athletae,  neither  of  which  was  easily  vanquished  by  the^ 
other.    The  similitude^  however,  is  unapt  through  which  two  athletse  contending  with  each 
other  with  equal  powers  are  compared  to  two  OAcn  drawing  the  same  yoke.    In  the  Oxford 
edition  it  is  tai  KOfvm  instead  of  r^  Hopimm^  as  if  Philammon  was  yoked  in  contest  with  a  hind  of 
iallf  instead  of  being  yoked  with  Corycus. 

And 
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And  all  such  things  are  images.  But  that  images  are  metaphors  has 
heeti  frequently  observed  by  us. 

Proverbs  likewise  are  metaphors  from  species  to  species,  [i.  e.  in 
which  one  species  is  predicated  of  another  on  account  of  agreement  in 
the  same  genus.]  Thus  of  him  who  expects  to  derive  advantage  from 
a  certain  thing,  if  he  should  afterwards  suffer  a  toss  from  it,  it  is  said, 
us  the  Carpathian  the  hareK  For  both  suffered  the  evil  we  have  men- 
tioned. And  thus  we  have  nearly  assigned  the  cause  whence  and  why 
Miction  is  polite. 

Celebrated  hyperboles  also  are  metaphors;  as  of  one  who  had  con- 
tusions on  his  face,  "  You  would  have  thought  him  to  be  a  basket  of 
mulberries  /^  for  the  part  under  the  eyes  is  red ;  but  this  hyperbole  is 
niuch  too  great.  Aa  hyperbole,  however,  may  differ  from  an  hyper- 
bole in  the  diction;  as,  instead  of  saying  Fhilammon  yoked  in  contest 
with  Corycwr,  it  might  be  said,  ^^  You  would  have  thought  it  was 
Philamraon  fighting  with  Corycus.*'  .  And  instead  of  sayings  *^  He 
canied  legs  as  distorted  as  parsley,^'  it  might  be  said,  *'  I  should  have 
thought  that  he  had  not  legs  but  paisley,  they  are  so  distorted •"' 
Hyperboles,  however,  are  puerile;  for  they  indicate  a  vehement 
[motion  of  the  souL]  Hence,  they  are  especially  used  by  those  who 
are  angry*  [Thus  Achilles,  in  Iliad  9>  speaks  hyperbolically,  when  he 
says  he  is  hot  to  be  appeased  by  the  gifts  of  Agamemnon,] 


And, 


'*  Tho*  bribes  were  beap'd  on  bribes  in  number  more, 
*    Than  dust  in  fields,  or  sands  along  (he  shore/' 

*  ♦ 

^  Atrides^  daughter  never  fhall  be  led, 

An  ill  malch'd  consoct  to  Achilles' bed ; 

Like  golden  Venus  though  9he  charmM  the  hear^  ' 

Or  vied  with  Pallas  in  the  works  of  art.^ 

s  We  an  infofmcd  by  Pollux  (lib.  1)  that  once  there  were  no  hares  in  the  island:  Carpathus^ 
and  that  the  Carpathians  finding  that  animal  was  very  good  food,  brought  a  male  and  female 
hare  into  their  island.  Because,  however,  hares  are  very  prolific,  they  multiplied  so  exceedingly 
in  a  short  time,  as  to  destroy  all  the  fruits  of  the  land  to  ihe  great  detriment  of  the  Carp^ithians. 
Henc^,  it  came  to  be  said  proverbially  of  all  those  who  suffered  a  loss  from  any  ithing  from  which 
they  expected  to  derive  advantage^  As  the  CarpaikUn  tkt  hare. 

2  D  2  The 
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The  Attic  rhetoricians,   also^    especially  use   hyperboles ;    on  which 
account  it  is  unbecoming  in  an  old  man  to  speak  hyperbolically. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


It  is  however  requisite  not  to  be  ignorant  that  a  different  diclion  in 
adapted  to  each  genus  of  orations.  For  griaphic  and  agonistic  diction^ 
[i.  e.  the  diction  employed  in  writing  and  at  the  bar]  ate  not  the  same; 
nor  forensic,  and  that  whicb  is  employed  in  popular  harangues; 

But  it  is  necessary  to  know  both  th«0e  kinds  of  diction.  For  to 
know  the  one  is  to  know  how  to  speak  propeHy ;  and  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  other,  we* are  not  compelled  to  be  silent,  when  we  wisdi  to 
impart  something  to  others,  which  those  suffer  who  do  not  know  haw 
to  write*  But  graphic  diction,  or  the  diction  pertaining  to  writings 
is  indeed  most  accurate ;  but  the  agonistic,  or  that  which  bdongs  to 
the  bar  is  most  adapted  to  action.  Of  this  latter,  however,  there  are 
two  species ;  one  ethical ;  but  the  other  pathetic.  Hence,  also,  players 
chuse  dramas  of  this  kind,  and  poets  chuse  such  like  players  [to  act 
their  fables.]  Those  poets,  likewise^  are  most  approved,  whose  fables 
delight,  not  only  when  acted,  but  alfto  when'  read;  such  as  those  of 
Chaeremon,  whose  dictioo  is  as  accurate  as  that  of  any  writer  of 
orations ;  and  among  the  dithyrambic  poets,  those  of  Licymnicus. 
When  orations  also  are  com^pared  with^ebch  other,  those  ^  which  are 
written,  will  appear  when  recited  in  forensic  contests  to  b^  jejune*  On 
the  other  hand,  those  orations  which  when  publicly  delivered,  are 
heard  with  applause,  if  they  are  perused  when  written,  wilf  appear  to 
be  unpolished  and  inaccurate;  the  reason  of  which  is  that:  they  are 

[merely] 
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[mleteljr]  adapted  to/^orenaic  cpntests.  Hence,  those  whidi  are  adapt* 
ed  to  action,  when  deprived  of  actioDi  in  consequence  of  not  accom- 
plishing their  proper  wwk  appear  to  be  jejune*  Thus  for  instance^ 
disjointed  sentences,  and  frequent  repetition,  are  rightly  rejected  in  the  • 
diction  pertaining^  to  writing;  but  rhetoricians  use  these  in  the  diction 
which  belongs  to  the  bar;  for  both  these  are  adapted  to  action.  This 
repetition,  however,  ought  to  be  delivered  with  a  change  of  the  voice ; 
which  as  it  were  prepares  the  way  for  action ;  as,  "  He  it  is  who  robbed 
you;  he  it  is  who  deceived  you;  he  it  is  who  at  last  endeavoured  to 
betray  you  ;'*  as  Philemon  the  player  also  did,  whilst  he  acted  in  the 
Gerontomaria  of  Anaxandrides,  when  Rhadamanthus  and  Palatiiedes 
speak ;  and  also  in  the  prologue  of  the  play  called  the  Phus^  where  I  ia 
frequently  repeated.  Por  if  such  repetitions  are  not  accompanied 
with  action,  the  actor,  [according  to  the  proverb,]  will  seem  to  carry  a 
beam*  The  like  also  must  be  observed  with  respect  ^  to  disjointed 
sentences ;  such  asy  I  came,  I  met  him^  I  requested  Mm.  For  it  is 
necessary  that  these  should  be  accompanied  with  action^  and  not,  as  > 
if  only  one  thing  was  said,,  pronounced  with  the  same  manner,  and 
the  same  tone  of  voice.  Farther  still,  disjointed  diction,  possesses 
something  peculiar;  since  in  an  equal  time,  many  things  appear  to  be 
said;  For  the  conjunction  [or  connective  copula]  causes  many  things 
to  be  one ;  so  that  if  it  is  taken  away,  it  is  evident  that  on  the  contrary  . 
one  thing  will  be  many.  Hence,  he  amplifies  who  says,.  ^^  I  came,  I 
spoke  to  him,  I  supplicated  him  much ;  but  he  seems  to  despise  what^ 
ever  I  have  said,  whatever  I  do  say.''  Homer  also  intends  to  do  this, 
when  speaking  of  Nireus  [in  the  2d  book  of  the  Iliad,]  he  says^ 

^\  Three  ships  with  Nireus  sought  the  Trojan  shore,  < 

Nireus,  whom  Agliie  to  Charopus  bore,  .> 

Nireus,  in  faultless  shape  and  blooming  grace^ 
The  loveliest  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race/' 

For  he  of  whom  many  things  are  said,  must  necessarily  be  frequently 
mentioned.    If,^  tbeifefore,  he  is  frequently  mentioned,  many  things 

also 
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also  appear  to  be  said  of  him.  Hence,  Homer  though  he  has  only 
mentioned  Nireus  in  one  place,  amplifies  from  paralogism  S  and 
mentions  him  here,  though  he  did  not  intend  to  mention  him  in  any 
other  place  afterwards. 

The  diction  therefore  adapted  to  popular  harangues  perfectly 
re^emhle^  sciagraphy* ;  for  the  greater  the  number  of  the  spectators, 
the  more  remotely  is  such  a  picture  to  be  seen.  Hence,  in  both 
accuracy  is  superfluous,  and  both  become  worse  through  it.  But 
judicial  diction  is  more  accurate ;  and  it  is  requisite  that  the  diction 
should  be  still  more  accurate,  which  is  addressed  to  one  judge.;  for 
this  is  the  least  thing  in  rhetorical  diction.  For  that  which  is  appro- 
priate to,  and  that  which  is  foreign  from  a  things  are  more  easily  per« 
cbived.  In  this  case,  also,  contention  is  absent;  so  that  the  judge- 
ment is  pure.  Hence,  the  same  rhetoricians  are  not  celebrated  in  aH 
these  kinds  of  diction ;  but  where  action  is  especially  necessary,  there 
accuracy  is  in  the  smallest  deg^-ee  requisite.  And  where  voice,  and 
especially  a  loud  bne  is  required,  there  action  is  necessary. 

Demonstrative  diction,  therefore,  is  most  proper  for  nvriting*;  for 
demonstrative  orations  are  .composed  in  order  Ihat  they  nay  be  read. 
But  judicial  diction  is  the  next  in  order..  It  is  however  superfluous  to 
divide  diction  into  the  ^pleasing  and  magnificent*  For  why  may  it  not 
as  well  be  divided  into  the  temperate  and  liberal,  or  into  any  other 
ethical  virtues.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  particulars  already  mention- 
ed will  render  it  pleasing,  if  the  virtue  of  diction  has  been  Tightly 
defined  by  us.  For  why  ought  it  to  be  perspicuous,  and  not  abject, 
but  decorous;  since  it  will  not  be  perspicuous  either  if  it  be  verbose, 

*  Homer  by  thrice  repeating  the  name  of  Nireus,  causes  us  to  think  that  much  will  be  said 
of  him  in  the  Iliad,  and  therefore  by  this  repetition,  though  he  no  where  else  mentions  him  in 
the  whole  Iliad,  yet  he  so  irtipresses  the  name  and  renown  of  Nireus  on  the  memory  of  the 
reader,  as  if  much  would  be  said  of  him. 

*  Sciagraphy  was  by  the  Greeks  denominated  a  picture,  which  is  only  adumbrated  and  not 
coloured.  Pictures  of  this  kind,  when  seen  at  a  great  distance,  seem  to  be  perfected^  but  if  in- 
spected when  neari  th^  then  appear  to  be  only,  what  they  are  in  itality>  adumbrated* 

or 
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or  concise;  but  it  is. evident  that  the  medium  between  these  is  appro-: 
priate.  The  particulars^  also,  before-mentioned,  render  diction  pleas- 
ing,  if  usual  and  foreign  words  are  well  mingled  together,  and  likewise 
rjrthm,  and  that  which  is  calculated  to  persuade  from  the  decorous. 
And  thus  much  concerning  diction,  as  well  in  common  about  every, 
as  in  particular  about  each  genus. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


It  now  remains  that  we  should  speak  concerning  the  order  of 
diction.  But  there  are  two  parts  of  an  oration ;  for  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  6f  discussion,  and  then  to 
demonstrate.  Hence,  it  is  impossible  for  him  who  narrates  a  thing  not 
to  demonstrate,^  or  that  he  should  demonstrate,  without  previous 
narration.  For  he  who  demonstrates,  demonstrates  something,  and  he 
who  propounds,  propounds  for  the  sake  of  demonstrating.  Of  these 
[necessary  parts]  of  an  oration,  however,  the  one  is  the  proposition, 
but  the  other  the  confirmation ;  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  sciences, 
one  thing  is  a  problem,  but  another  a  demonstration.  But  the  division 
which  rhetoricians  now  make  is  ridiculous.  For  narration  belongs  to  a 
forensic  oration.  But  in  the  demonstrative  and  deliberate  genus,  how 
can  there  be  a  narration  such  as  they  say  there  is,  or  those  things  which 
are  urged  against  the  opponent?  Or  how  can  there  be  a  peroration  of 
things  demonstrative  ?  The  proem,  however,  the  comparison,  and  the 
repetition,  then  take  place  in  orations  to  the  people,  when  there  is 

altercation ; 
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altercatioti ;  (for  in  tlvese  there  is  frequently  accusation  and  defence;) 
but  not  so  far  as  tiiere  is  consultation  in  these.  But  neither  does 
peroration  belong  to  every  forensic  oration;  for  it  is  not  requisite, 
when  the  oration  is  short,  or  the  thing  can  easily  be  remembered ; 
sitice  this  peroration  it  would  happen  that  something  would  be  taken 
away  from  the  length  of  such  an  oration.  TJie  necessary  parts  of  an 
oration,  therefore,  are  proposition  and  proof. 

And  these,  indeed,  are  proper  or  peculiar  parts.  But  the  most 
numerous  parts  of  an  oration  are,  the  proem,  the  proposition,  proof, 
and  peroration.  For  what  is  said  against  the  opponent,  pertains  to 
proof;  and  the  comparison  is  an  amplification  of  our  arguments,  so 
that  it  is  a  certain  part  of  the  proof;  for  he  demonstrates  something 
who  does  this.  Neither  the  proem,  however,  nor  the  peroration  is 
a  part  of  the  proof,  but  each  is  subservient  to  recollection.  If, 
therefore,  any  one  makes  a  division  of  things  of  this  kind,  like 
the  followers  of  Theodorus,  narration,  pre-narration,  supernarration^ 
confutation  and  superconfutation,  will  be  different  from  each  other. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  he  who  s|>eaks  of  a  certain  species 
and  difference  of  a  thing,  should  give  a  name  to  it;  for.  if  not, 
it  will*  become  vain  and'  nugatory.  And  this  feult  of  needlessly 
introducing  new  names  was  committed  by  Lycimnius.  in  bis  Art 
of  Rhetoric,  when  he  speaks  of  irruption,  aberration,  and  ramifi* 
cation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  proem,  therefore,  is  the  begioning  of  an  oration ;  which  in 
[dramatic]  poetry  is  the  prologue;  and  in  playing  on  the  pipe  the 
prelude.  For  all  these  are  principles  or  beginnings,  and  as  it  were 
preparatory  to  what  follows.  And  the  prelude,  indeed,  is  similar  to 
the  proem  of  the  demonstrative  kind  of  orations.  For  as  those  that 
play  on  the  pipe  connect  the  prelude  with  the  beginning  of  the  song ; 
thus,  also,  in  demonstrative  orations,  immediately  after  the  orator  has 
mentioned  what  he  wishes  to  say,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  aptly  with 
it  what  is  to  follow;  of  which  all  rhetoricians  adduce  as  an  example, 
the  proem  of  Isocrates  in  his  nation  in  praise  of  Helen.  For  Isocrates 
begins  his  encomium  with  blaming  the  sophists,  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  praise  of  Helen;  and  yet  because  he  has  aptly  con- 
joined it  with  the  argument  he  has  obtained  praise.  But  the,  proems 
of  demonstrative  orations  are  derived  from  praise  or  blame ;  as  in  the 
proem  of  Gorgias  to  his  Olympiac  oration,  ^^  O  Greeks,  this  is  a  thing 
worthy  of  general  admiration.^^  For  he  praises  those  who  instituted 
the  public  spectacles.  Isocrates  on  the  contrary  blames  them,  ^^  Be- 
cause they  honoured  indeed  with  gifts  the  virtues  of  the  body;  but 
appointed  no  reward  for  wise  men.^^  The  proems  also  of  demonstra- 
tive  orations  are  derived  from  counsel  and  advice,  such  for  instance  as, 
**  That  it  is  requisite  to  honour  good  men;  on  which  account  he  [the 
orator]  has  undertaken  to  praise  Aristides.'*  Or  [as  he  who  wrote  an 
oration  in  praise  of  Paris ;]  for  he  says  "  That  it  is  neither  requisite  to 
praise  those  who  are  celebratedi  nor  those  who  are  of  no  account,  but 
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those  who  are  good,  and  at  the  same  time  obscure  men,  such  as  was 
Paris  the  son  of  Priam/^  For  he  [who  thus  begins  his  oration]  is  one 
that  gives  counsel.  Farther  still,  the  proems  of  demonstrative  orations 
are  derived  from  forensic  proems ;  but  this  is  from  things  pertaining  to 
the  hearer,  if  the  oration  is  concerning  something  paradoxical,  or 
difficult,  or  much  celebrated,  so  as  to  require  pardon  from  the  au* 
ditors ;  such  for  instance  as  the  proem  of  Chcerilus,  "  But  now  since 
all  things  are  divulged/'  The  proems,  therefore,  of  demonstrative 
orations  are  derived  from  these  things ;  viz.  from  praise  and  blame ; 
from  exhortation  and  dissuasion,  and  from  those  things  which  are 
referred  to  the  hearer.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  proems  should 
either  be  foreign,  or  appropriate  to  the  oration. 

With  respect  to  proems  of  the  forensic  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  assume, 
that  they  are  able  to  effect  the  same  thing  as  the  prologues  of  dramatic, 
and  the  proems  of  epic  poems.  For  dithyrambie  proems  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  demonstrative  kind ;  as>  *'  On  account  of  thee,  and  thy 
gifts  or  spoils/'  But  in  dramatic  and  epic  poems,  the  proems  are  a 
specimen  of  what  is  to  follow,  that  the  reader  may  foresee  what  the 
subject  of  them  is,  and  that  his  mind  may  not  be  kept  in  suspense. 
For  that  which  is  indefinite  causes  the  mind  to  wander.  The  poet, 
therefore,  who  delivers  into  the  hands  of  the  reader  the  beginning  of 
his  poem,  makes  him  follow  with  attenticm  the  rest  of  it.  Hence^^ 
Homer, 


^^  The  wraib  of  Peleui'  son  O  goddess  sing.'' 


And, 


^'  The  man  for  wisdom's  various  srts  renown'd. 
Long  exercis'd  in  woesj  O  Muse  resound/^ 


And  another  poet. 

Again  O  Muse  inspire  my  verse  and  sing 
How  from  the  Asian  land,  a  mighty  war 
Spread  over  Europe. 

Tragic  poets  also  indicate  respecting  the  drama^  though  not  imn»« 

diately. 
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diately,  as  Euripides  does,  yet  tbej  indicate  what  it  is  in  the  prologue^ 
as  Sophocles  [in  the  Oedipus  J 

'^  Pdybiiu  was  mf  father/^ 

And  after  the  same  manner  Comic  poets.  The  most  necessary  and 
proper  office,  therefore,  of  a  proem  is  this,  to  unfold  the  end  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  oration  was  composed  ;  on  which  account,  if  the  end 
is  manifest,  and  the  subject  matter  is  trifling,  the  proem  must  be 
omitted.  Other  species  of  proems,  however,  which  are  used  by  orators, 
are  remedies,  and  things  of  a  common  nature.  And  these  are  derived 
from  the  speaker  and  the  hearer,  from  the  subject  matter,  and  from  the 
opponent.  From  the  orator,  therefore,  and  the  opponent,  those  proems 
are  derived  which  pertain  to  the  dissolving  or  making,  an  accusation. 
But  these  must  not  be  similarly  .employed  [by  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant.] For  by  the  defendant,  what  pertains  to  accusation  must  be 
introduced  in  the  beginning,  but  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  end  of  the 
oration.  But  for  what  reason,  it  is  not  immanifest.  For  it  is  necessary 
that  the  defendant^when  he  is  about  to  introduce  himself  should  remove 
all  impediments,  sd  that  he  must  dissolve  the  accusation  at  the  begin-* 
ning  of  his  .speech ;  but  the  opponent  should  be  criminated  by  the 
plaintiff  at  the  end,  in  order  that  the  hearers  may  remember  the  better. 
"What,  however,  pertains  to  the  auditor  consists  in  rendering  him 
benevolent  to  the  orator,  and  enraged  with  the  opponent.  Sometimes^ 
also,  it  is  advantageous  to  the  cause,  that  the  auditor  should  be 
attentive,  and  sometimes  that  he  should  not;  for  it  is  not  always 
beneficial  to  render  him  attentive.  Hence,  many  orators  endeavour  to 
excite  laughter  in  their  hearers.  A  summary  account  of  a  thing  also 
contributes  to  celerity  of  appreheqsion ;  and  this  is  likewise  effected 
by  the  orator  appearing  to  be  a  worthy  man.  For  the  audience  are 
more  attentive  to  men  of  this  description.  But  they  are  attentive  to 
great  things,  to  things  pertaining  to  themselves,  to  admirable,  and  to 
delightful  things,  lience^  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the  audience  that 
the  oration  will  be  <:oncerning  things  of  this  kind.     On  the  contrary,  if 
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the  orator  wishes  the  audience  not  to  be  attentire  to  the  oaufie^  he 
must  say  that  the  subject  matter  is  a  thing  of  small  coMequence)  that 
it  does  not  pertain  to  them,  and  that  it  is  a  troublesome  affair.  It  i» 
necessary,  however,  not  to  be  igtiorant  tbftt  ail  such  things  are  foreign 
to  the  oration  ;  for  they  pertain  to  a  depraved  hearer,  and  to  one  who 
attends  to  what  is  foreign  to  the  purpose.  Fw  if  he  were  not  a  petsoii 
of  this  description,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  proem,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  requisite  to  give  a  summary  account  of  the  affair,  in  order 
that  the  oration  as  a  body,  may  have  a  head.  Farther  stilly  to  render 
the  audience  attentive  if  it  should  be  requisite,  is  common  to  all  the 
parts  of  an  oration  ;  because  universally  the  audience  are  less  attentive 
to  what  is  said  in  the  progress,  than  in  the  b^inning  of  the  oration^ 
Hence  it  is  ridiculous  to  endeavour  to  prbcure  attention  in  the  begin-^ 
ning  of  the  oration,  because  then  all  the  hearers  are  especii^ly  attentive. 
Hence,  attention  is  to  be  procured,  wherever  occasion  offers;  [by 
saying  for  instance]  **  Give  me  your  attention;  for  this  business  is  not 
Inore  mine  than  yours.'^  And,  **  I  will  relate  to  you  a  transaction  of 
such  a  nature,  that  you  have  never  heard  of  any  thing  so  dreadful,  or 
6o  admirable/'  But  this  is,  as  Prodicus  says,  when  the  audience  are 
drowsy,  to  promise  to  say  something  to  them  from  his  demonstration, 
Estimated  at  fifty  drachms  ^  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  proem  is 
referred  to  the  auditor,  not  so  far  as  he  is  an  auditor;  for  all  orators  in 
the  proems  either  criminate,  or  dissolve  fear;  as  ffrom  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,]  "  I  will  tell  O  king,  though  it  was  not  my  intention  to  have 
come  hither  as  a  messenger.**  And  [from  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  of 
Euripides,]  "  Why  do  you  preface  ?"  A  proem  also  is  necessary  when 
the  cause  is  bad,  or  appears  to  be  bad  ;  for  in  this  case  it  is  better  to 
discuss  any  thing  else,  than  to  dwell  upon  the  cause.  Hence,  servants 
do  not  [directly]  reply  to  the  question  they  are  asked,  but  their  answer 
is  circuitous  and  prefatory.  But  we  have  shown  whence  it  is  requisite  to 
render  the  audience  benevolent,  and  have  explained  every  thing  else  of 

I  Prodicus  boasted  that  he  had  a  demonstration  which  would  render  those  who  used  it  vie* 
torious  in  all  causey  and  he  was  accustomed  to  teach  it  for  fifty  drachms^ 
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this  kind.  Since,  however,  it  is  well  said  [by  Ulysses  to  Minerva,  ia 
Odyss.  14,3  **  Give  me  as  a  friend,  and  a  man  to  be  pitied,  to  reach 
Phoeacia's  land,^'  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  these  two  things  K 
But  in  proems  of  the  demonstrative  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
auditor  fancy,  that  either  himself,  or  his  race,  or  his  pursuits,  or  some* 
thing  else  belonging  to  him,  is  praised  together  with  the  person  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  oration..  For  what  Soccates  says  in  the  Menexemus 
of  Plato,  is  true,  ^^  That  it  is  not  difficult  to  praise  the  Athenians 
among  the  Athenians,  but  among  the  Lacedaemonians/^  But  the 
proems  of  popular  orations  are  derived  from  those  of  the  forensic  kind; 
for  these  have  not  naturally  any  themselves ;  since  the  audience  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  And  the  thing.itself  is  not  in  want  of  any 
proem,  but  a  pioem  is  here  requisite^  either  on  account  of  the  orator^ 
or  the  opponents^  or  if  the  a«idience  should' not  think  the  affair  of  just 
so*  much  consequence  as  it  is,  but  of  greater  or  less  consequence. 
Hence  it  is-  necessary  eithel^  to  criminate  the  opponent^  or  to  dissolve 
the  accusations  against  him,  and  either  to  amplify  or  diminish  the 
affair*  But  for  the  sake  of  these  things  a^  proem  is  requisite.  Or  a 
proem  is  necessary  ibr  the  sake  of  ornament ;  since  without  this  the 
oration  wiU  appear  to  be  carelessly  composed.  And  such  is  the  enco- 
mium of  Gorgias  on  the  Eleans;  for  without  any  previous  extension 
and  graceful  movement'  of  his  arms  [like  the  Athletes  before  they 
engage,}  he  immediately  begins^  ^*  Elista  happy  city.^ 

'  tiz*  Tbal  the  deftudaot  may  appear  to  be  a  good  mas,  and  M  deters  eommiseratioiu 
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CHAPTER  XV^ 


With  respect)  however,  to  the  dissolution  of  erimes  objected  by  ibe 
opponent,  one  mode  is  derived  from  those  Ahings  through  which  the  ill 
opinion  of  the  audience  may  be  removed  ;ibr  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  this  opinion  arises  from  .whatsis  eaid,  or  not ;  so  that  this  mode 
is  universal.  Another  mode  consists  in  lObiuating  such  particulars  as  are 
dubious,  either  by  showing  that  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  doubt 
does  not  exist,  or  thatit  is^not  noxious,  or  that  it  is  not  noxious  to  this 
person,  or  that  it  is  not  so  pernicious  [as  the  opponent  contends  it  to 
be,]  or  that  it  is  not  unjust,  or  that  it  is  not  greatly  so,  or  that  it  is  not 
disgraceful,  or  that  it  is  jbl  thing  ^of  small  consequence*  For  things  of 
this  kind  are  the  subjects^  of 'Contrition*  And  this  mode  was  adopted 
by  IphicrateSs  against  Nausicrates.  For  he  confessed  that  he  did  what 
he  was  accused  Hby.  Nausicsates  of  having  done,  and  that  he  did  harm 
to  the  person^ but  did  not  act  unjustly.  Or  he  that  has  injured  another, 
may  say.  that  ha  has  made  him  a  compensatioii ;  so  that  if  what  be  did 
was  noxious,  yet  it  was  beautifully  done ;  if  painful,  yet  it  was  bene- 
ficial ;  or  something  else  of  the  like  kind  may  be  said.  Another  mode 
consists  in  showing  that  the  deed  [which  is  objected  to  as  a  crime]  was 
an  error,  or  happened  from  misfortune,  or  from  necessity*  Thus 
Sophocles  said,  ^^  That  he  trembled,  not  as  his  accuser  said,  that  he 
might  seem  to  be  an  old  man,  but  from  necessity ;  for  he  was  not 
willingly  eighty  years  of  age/'  An  excuse  also  may  be  made  by  asserting 
that  the  deed  was  not  done  with  a  view  to  that  end  it  is  said  to  have 
been  done  by  the  opponent.    Thus  he  who  is  accused  of  having  injured 
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EDOther  person  may  say,  ^^  That  it  was  not  his  intentioa  to  injure  hiro, 
but  that  the  injury  was  accidental.  And  that  it  would  be  just  to  hate 
him,  if  the  injury  had  been  done  by  him  voluntarily.  Another  mode 
consists  in  considering  whether  the  opponent  himself,  or  .some  of  his 
kindred  have  now,  or  formerly,  been  involved  in  the  cfime  which  he 
objects  to  the  defendant.  Another  mode  consists  in  showing  that  those 
•also  are  involved  in  the  crime,  whom  the  opponent  confesses  not  to  be 
obnoxious  to  the  accusation ;  as  if  the  opponent  should  confess,  that 
this  man  though  he  is  an  adulterer  is  pure  in  his  conduct,  then  this  and 
this  man  also  will  be  pure.  Another  mode  consists  in  showing  that  if 
the  opponent  has  accused  others  falsely  before,  it  is  probable  that  he 
now  falsely  accuses  the  defendant  Or  if  it  is  shown  that  those  who  are 
now  accused,  have  been  at  anotlier  time  falsely  accused ;  for  then  it  is 
probable  that  now  also  they  are  falsely  accused.  In  order,  likewise,  to 
remove  a  bad  -opinion  it  may  be  said,  that  the  same  persons,  who  at 
another  time  have  been  suspected  of  a  crime,  though  no  one  has  ac* 
cused  them,  have  been  found  ta  be  innocent. .  Another  mode  consist^ 
in  reciprocally  criminating  the  accuser;  for  if  the  accuser  ia unworthy 
of  belief,  it  is  absurd  that  his  assertions  should,  be  credible.  Another 
niode  consists  in  showing  that  the  present  cause  has  been  decided 
before ;  as  Euripides-  does  in  the  action,  against  Hygisenontes,  which  is 
called  antidosif^^  who  accused  him  as  an  impious  person^  For  when  he 
objected  to  Euripides,  that  in  that  verse  of  his, 

^  The  tongue  has  swom,  but  unswora  is  the  mind.*^ 

he  persuaded  men  to  perjure  themselves,  Euripides  replied,  ^^  That 
his  accuser  acted  unjustly,  in  bringing  decisions  into  a  court  of  justice^ 
which  had  formerly  been  made  in  the  contest  pertaining  to  Bacchus ; 
for  in  that  tribunal,  he  had  defended  the  verse,  and  would  again 
defend  it,  if  he  was  willing  to  accuse  him  in  that  places**  Another 
mode  consists  in  reprobating  false  accusations,  and  in  shawing  how 
great  an  evil  calumny  is,  and  that  it  is  alsa  attended  with  the  evil  of 
producing  other  judicial  processes* 
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The  plaee^  however,  which  is  derived  from  symbolg  is  common  to 
both  [].  e«  to  him  who  accuses,  and  to  the  crimination.]  Thus  Uljsses 
[in  the  tragedy  called  Teucer,]  **  accuses  Teucer  [as  the  friend  of  the 
Trojans,]  because  he  was  allied  to  Priam/*  For  Hesione  [the  mother 
of  Teucer,]  was  the  sister  of  Priam.  But  Teucer  replied,  "  That  his 
father  Telamon  was  an  enemy  to  Priam ;  and  that  he  (Teucer)  did 
not  discover  to  the  Trojans  the  spies  which  the  Greeks  «ent  to  Troy." 
Another  place  pertains  to  the  accuser,  and  consists  in  praising  in  a 
small  degree,  in  order  to  blame  afterwards  more  copiously;  and  if 
the  opponent  has  performed  any  great  deed,  to  mention  it  concisely; 
or  having  enumerated  many  of  h\s  good  deeds,  [which  do  not  pertain 
to  the  cause,]  to  blame  one  of  his  actions,  which  does  pertain  to  it« 
But  accusers  of  this  kind,  are  most  artificial  and  unjust ;  for  they 
endeavour  to  injure  by  good  deeds,  mingling  them  with  one  evil 
deed.  It  is  common,  however,  to  the  accuser,  and  to  him  who  di9« 
solves  the  crime,  since  it  is  possible  that  the  same  thing  may  have 
been  done  for  the  sake  of  many  things,~-it  is  common  to  the  accuser 
indeed,  to  represent  the  affair  in  the  worst,  but  to  him  who  dissolves 
the  crime,  to  represeat  it  in  the  best  point  of  view.  Thus  it  may  be 
«aid,  *^  That  Diomed  preferred  Ulysses  [as  his  associate  in  the  night 
adventure  in  Iliad.  ID,]  because  be  thought  Ulysses  to  be  the  best  of 
the  Greeks.^  Or  it  may  be  said,  ^  That  he  did  not  prefer  him  for  this 
\  reason,  but  because  he  alone  was  not  his  antagonist,  as  being  a  maa 
\  of  no  consequence/^    And  thus  much  concerning  accusation* 
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But  narraticm  in  denuHistrative  orations^  is  not  coDtinuedi  but  dis« 
tinguished  into  parts.  For  it  is  necessary  [in  demonstrative  orations] 
to  enumerate  those  actions,  from  which  the  oration  is  composed.  For 
an  oration  of  this  kind  is  composed,  so  as  to  be  partly  iuartifieial  (since 
the  orator  is  not  the  cause  of  any  of  the  actions,)  and  partly  artificials 
This,  however,  consists  in  showing,  either  that  the  thing  is,  if  it  is 
incredible,  or  what  the  quality,  or  quantity  of  it  is,  or  in  exhibiting 
all  these.  On  this  account,  sometimes  it  is  not  requisite  to  narrate 
every  thing,  because  thus  to  demonstrate  is  adverse  to  facility  of  re- 
membrance. [Thus  for  instance,  it  may  be  said,]  **  That  from  these 
things  it  appears  that  he  is  a  brav^  man ;  but  from  those,  a  wi$e,  or 
just  man."^  And  the  one  oration  is  more  simple,  [i.  e.  the  oration  in 
which  every  thing  is  narrated  in  a  continued  series  without  any  con- 
firmation and  amplification  Q  but  the  other  [in  which  there  is 
confirmation  and  amplification,]  is  various  and  not  elaborate.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  call  to  mind  things  and  persons  known  and 
celebrated;  on  which  account  the  greater  part  of  celebrated  persons 
and  things  do  not  require  nariBtion .;  ^s  if,  for  instance,  you  should  bo 
willing  to  praise  Achill^  ;  for  all  men  are  acquainted  with  his  actions ; 
but  it  is  requisite  to  make  use  of  these  actions.  But  if  you  were  willing 
to  praise  Critiaa,  narration  is  necessary ;  for  be  is  not  known  by  many 
persons. 

At  present,  however,  rhetoricians  ridiculously  say  that  narration 
should  be  rapids  though  wbat a  certain  person  said  in  reply  to  a  baker 
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who  asked,  "  whether  he  wished  that  he  should  make  soft  or  hard 
bread/'  may  be  applied  to  these.  For  his  answer  was,  ^*  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  make  good  bread,  so  that  it  may  be  neither  hard  nor  soft,  but 
of  a  moderate  condition  ?"  For  it  is  requisite  neither  to  make  a  long 
narration,  as  neither  is  it  necessary  to  make  a  long  exordium,  nor 
to  dwell  on  the  credibility  of  what  is  narrated  ;  since  here  also  propriety 
consists  neither  in  rapidity,  nor  conciseness,  but  in  mediocrity.  But 
this  is  effected  by  narrating  such  things  as  render  the  affair  manifest ; 
or  such  things  as  induce  the  audience  to  believe  that  the  thing  has  been 
done,  or  that  the  person  has  been  hurt,  or  the  injury  has  been  corn* 
mitted)  or  that  tht  trtfnskctions  w«rft  dS  l!hat  mkgmtaie  trMcli  tlie 
dmtor  wishes  the  heairers  to  believe  they  were.  Things^  himevw,  of  a 
liature  contrary  to  these  are  to  be  adduced  by  tiie  op^nent  The 
drator,  likewise;  diotild  iosett  in  his  narration  sucfh  things  als  pertain  t» 
his  own  virtue;  ^uch  as,  *'  But  I  always  admonished  him  to  act  jtitrtly^ 
£tnd  not  to  desert  his  children  \"  Or  he  should  insert  in  hi!s  Aarratida 
i^ch  things  as  pertain  to  the  depravity  of  anotber  person ;  [as  in  the 
dbove  instance.}  "  But  he  ans\Vered  me,  that  trherever  he  was  he 
should  have  other  children,'^  which  Herodotus  [in  EuterpeJ  says,  wafr 
iJie  answer  of  the  Egyptians,  when  they  revolted  from  their  king.  Or 
he  should  insert  i^uch  things  as  are  pleasing  to  the  judges.  To  the 
defendant,  however,  narration  is  less  necessary;  but  the  subjects  of 
controversies  are,  whether  a  thing  has  been  done  or  not,  whether  it  i* 
detrimental  or  not,  whether  it  is  unjust  or  iiot,  and  whether  it  is  a  fhiiig 
of  so  much  consequence  or  not.  Hencie;  the  defendant  lAu&t  not  dwelt 
upon  a  thing  that  is  acknowledged^  unless  isdttiething  is  said  in  oppo- 
sition  to  his  statement  of  the  affair.  For  then  he  must  ishow,  that 
acdinitting  the  thing  to  have  been  done,  yet  ift  was  not  iinjust.  Farther 
still,  it  is  necessary  to  narrate  things  which  have  not  been  done,  as  if 
they  had  been  done,  if  they  are  calculated  to  produce  €oAmiseratiob 
dr  indignation.  Examples  of  this  are,  the  fabuloits  narration  of 
Ulysses  to  Alcinous,  and  again  to  Penelope,  which  is  effected  in  thirty 

'  This  is  supposed  to  be  said  by  an  orator  i^gainst  s6tm  one  v$ho  had  deilerted  hii  children. 
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Yerse9«  Aa^hc^  es^ipplp  is  liiat  of  Fbayllu^^  [who  coatracted  a  v^y 
Ipog  poem  whicU  ▼>ap  called]  thfp  circle,  an^  ^Iso  th^  prologue  of 
Ewripidcs  in  his  .Oeoeusi^  But  it  is  necessary  that  the  nai^catioQ  should 
be  ethical;  and  %hm  Mrill  be  eifecteda  if  we  koow  what  p]:odiAcea  maip^ 
fiers^  Onetbiogf  therefore^  wh]<:h  produces  themis^  i^ ipaniCesta^i^^ 
of  deUberaie  choice ;  and  mapn^rs  atro  gopd  or  bad  from  the  quality 
!which  they  poss^s^.  iBut  deliberate  choice  is  spch  as  it  v^  from  the  e^^. 
On  this  account  mathematical  discussions  are  not  ethical|  because  they 
do  not  contain  in  themselves  deliberate  choice  ;  for  they  have  not  that 
for  the  sake  of  vhjic;^  a  thing  ia  don^e  [v  e<  thpy  dp  not  consider  the 
end ;]  but  this  is  the  business  of  Socratic  discussions ;  for  these  consider 
things  of  this  kipd.  Tbe  oration  also  expresses  manners^  which  exhibits 
such  thiqg9  a?  a^e  consequent  to  ^launers  ;  such  as»  '*  That  at  the  same 
time. be  sspd  these  thia^».he  went  away  ;'^  for  this  manifests  audacity, 
and  rusticity  ^f  Bmn,Ders.  The  oration  likewise  is  rendered  ethical  by 
]3.Qt  ^peakijQg  as  if  frogi  a  syllogistic  process,  li|^e  rhetpricians  of  the 
present  day,  but  asi  f  from  deliberate  intention  ;  as,  **  I  have  wished/' 
And,  "  For  this  va^  %he  object  qf  my  deliberate  choice ;  since  though 
I  should  desire  no  emolument  from  it,  it  is  a  better  thing/'  For  the  onp 
[i.e.  to  speak  as  if  from  a  syllogistic  process]  is  the.  province  of  a  prudent 
man ;  but  the  other,  [i»  e.  to  speak  from  deliberate  intention,]  is  the 
province  of  a  good  man.  For  it  belongs  to  a  prudent  man  to  pursue 
ivhat  is  beneficial,  bi^t  to  a  good  man  to  purs^ue  what  is  beautiful  in 
conduct.  Jf,  however,  what  you  narrate  is  incredible,  then  the  cause 
is  to  be  explained ;  an  example  of  which  is  from  the  Antigone  pf  So- 
phocles, "  That  she  was  more  anxiously  coQcerned  for  her  brother,  than 
for  her  husband  or  children  ;  for  she  might  repair  the  loss  of  her  husband 
and  children  [by  marrying  again ;]  but  her  mother  and  father  haying 
descended  to  Hades,  she  could  never  have  anotjier  brother/^  But  if 
you  cannot  assign  the  cause,  you  may  s^',  "  That  you  are  not  ignorant 
you  relate  what  is  incredible,  but  that  you  are  naturally  disposed  not 
to  admit  any  thing  disgraceful/'  For  mankind  do  not  believe  that  any 
action  is  performed  willingly,  except  it  is  advantageous.  Again,  that 
the  narration  may  be  ethical,  it  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  patlietic ; 
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end  this  is  effected  by  relating  such  things  as  are  consequent  to  the 
passions,  which  are  known  to  the  audience,  and  which  particularly 
relate  either  to  the  orator,  or  his  opponent ;  as,  "  But  be  departed 
looking  after  me ;'"  and  as  Aeschines  says  of  Cratylus,  "  That  he  hissed, 
and  clapped  with  his  hands/^  For  these  things  are  adapted  to  persuade^ 
because  these  things  which  the  audience  know,  are  symbols  of  what 
they  do  not  know  V  Many  things  also  of  this  kind  may  be  assumed^ 
from  Homer ;  as  [in  Odyss.  19.] 

<<  Then  o'er  her  face  the  beldam  spread  her  fasnds^." 

Tor  those  who  begin  to  weep,  cover  their  eyes  with  their  hands.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  oration,  likewise,  you  should  introduce  yourself  as  a 
worthy,"^  [and  your  opponent  as  an  unworthy]  man  that  the  audience 
may  survey  you  and  your  opponent  as  such.  But  this  should  be  done 
latently.  And  that  this  may  be  easily  accomplished  may  be  seen  from 
those  who  announce  aiiy  thing  to  us ;  for  concerning  things  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  we  at  the  same  time  form  a  certain  opinion  [of  their 
truth  or  falsehood.]  In  many  places,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  nar- 
rate, and  sometimes  not  in  the  beginning  of  the  oration. 

But  in  ai  popular  oration,  there  is  no  need  of  narratbn^  because  no 
one  makes  a  narration  of  future  events.  Ifi  however,  there  should 
happen  to  be  narration  in  it,  it  will  be  of  past  events,  in  order  that  by 
recalling  them  into  the  memory,  there  umy  be  a  better  consultation 
about  such  as  are  future,  either  employing  on  this  occasion  accusation 
or  praise  ;  but  then  he  who  docs  this,  will  not  perform  the  office  of  a 
counsellor.  If,  however,  that  which  is  narrated  is  incredible,  then 
you  ought  to  promise  the  audience,  that  you  will  immediately  assign 
the  cause  of  it,  and  leave  it  to  the  audience  to  believe  or  not  as  they 
please.    Thus  locastra  in  the  Oedipus  of  Carcinus,  when  she  says  some- 

*  For  since  the  audience  know  that  it  is  the  province  oF  an  impndent  man  to  hiss  and  clap  with 
his  hands,  the  orator  by  narrating  these  things  persuades  them  that  be  who  thus  acted  was  an  im- 
pudent man,  of  which  perhaps  they  were  ignorant* 
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thing  incredible  in  answer  to  him  who  asks  her  concerning  his  son„ 
always  promises  [that  she  would  prove  the  truth  of  what  she  had  said*] 
And  the  Aemon  of  Sophocles  [employs  the  same  art] 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


It  is  necessary,  howerer,  that  credibility  should  be  demonstrative* 
But  it  is  requisite  to  demonstrate  (since  controversy  is  respecting  four 
things)  by  adducing  a  demonstration  of  the  controverted  subjects 
Thus  for  instance,  if  it  is  controverted  whether  a  thing  has  been  done» 
it  is  especially  necessary  in  a  judicial  process  to  give  a  demonstration 
of  this ;  or  if  it  is  controverted  whether  this  man  has  been  injured,  or 
whether  he  has  been  injured  to  the  extent  alledged,  or  whether  justly 
or  not.  And  in  a  similar  manner  of  the  existence  of  the  thing  con- 
troverted* Nor  must  we  be  ignorant  that  in  this  controversy  alone^ 
one  of  the  persons  must  necessarily  be  depraved ;  for  here  ignorance 
is  not  the  cause,  as  if  certain  persons  were  disputing  about  justice ;  so 
that  this  controversy  but  not  others  must  be  diligently  discussed.  But 
in  demonstrative  orations  the  amplification  will  for  the  most  part 
consist  in  showing  that  actions  have  been  beautiful  and  beneficial ;  for 
it  is  necessary  to  believe  in  facts.  For  demonstrations  are  seldom 
given  of  these  things  unless  they  are  incredible,  or  another  person  is 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  them.  In  popular  orations,  however,  it 
may  be  contended  that  a  thing  will  not  be ;  or  that  what  is  advised 
will  take  place,  but  that  it  is  not  just ;  or  that  it  is  not  beneficial,  or 
that  it  is  not  of  such  great  consequence.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to 
see  whether  the  opponent  has  asserted  any  thing  false,  which  does  not 

pertain 
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paiAaia  to^  the  cmuo  ;  ainoe  fBom  this  a&  from  a  ftigB  it  BHuy  be  laiiBfflMd 
that  ire  laa  ako  spohen  fttlfiely  ia  etiwr  iJaioigs. 

Examples,  hoif^every  are  indoeid  np^ofil;,  adapted  to  popular  oiatiooa; 
but  enthymemes  to  judicial  orations.  For  the  former  are  conversant 
with  the  future ;  so  that  examples  must  necessarily  be  derived  from 
past  events.  But  judicial  orations  are  conversant  with  things  which 
exist,  or  do  not  exist,  in  which  there  is  in  a  greater  degree  demonstra- 
tion and  necessity.  For  that  which  has  been  done  is  attended  with 
necessity.  Enthymemes,  however,  must  not  be  adduced  in  a  con- 
tinued series,  but  must  be  miqgle^  [with  other  things  more  pleasant 
and  easy;]  since  if  this  is  not  done,  they  will  be  detrimental  to  each 
other ;  for  there  is  a  boundary  of  quantity*  [Hence,  in  Homer  in 
Odyss.  4.  Menelaus  {»*aises  Pisistratus  the  son  of  Nestor,  for  the 
xoediojcrity  ^  hifl.«p«eoh-]  ^*  Deaf  youth,  you  have  said  just  as  much 
as  a  wise  matt  would  have  said/'  For  be  does  not  praise  him  that  he 
said  mob  things,  ^  m  mvch.ond  n»  more.  Nor  must  enthymeipes  be 
investigated  i«  ♦every  subject ;  for  if  this  [prooept]  is  not  observed, 
you  will  do  that  which  «ome  of  those  who  philosophise  do,  who  syllo^ 
gisticaUy  collect  things  snore  ki^wn  and  credible,  than  the  propositions 
from  which  they  ^re  deduced.  When,  likewise,  you  wish  to  excite 
the  pasaioBs,  do  not  introduce  an  enthymeme  [i.  e«  abstain  from  argu« 
ment;]  for  the  enthymeme  will  either  expel  the  passicm,  or  will  be 
introduced  in  vain«  For  motions  which  exist  at  one  and  the  same  time 
'expel  each  other,  and  either  destroy  themselves,  or  become  imbecih 
Nor  when  the  oration  is  ethical  is  it  proper  at  the  same  time  to  search 
for  any  enthymeme ;  for  demonstration  has  neither  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing manners,  nor  deliberate  choice.  Sentences,  however,  must 
be  used  both  in  narration  and  confirmation ;  for  they  are  ethical ;  as, 
*^  And  I  indeed  entrusted  him  with  this,  though  I  knew  that  it  was 
not  proper  to  believe  in  any  man/'  But  if  you  wish  to  speak  patheti* 
cally,  you  may  say,  "  And  I  do  not  repent  though  I  have  been  in- 
jured ;  for  gain  is  with  him,  but  justice  with  me.'*  It  is  not  without 
reason,  however,  that  popular  orations  are  more  difficult  than  such  a& 
are  judicial;  because  they  are  conversant  with  the  future;  but  the 
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jEb^cial  dflM  cofiy^sMA  iv^fh  tlite  ^^  which  is  scieffi^tificairy  fi»6Wfi  to 
dividers,  iis^  Ef>iAi€ftv1de»  th^  Cif&tAA  :^id.  For  he  did  not  preditf  kkny^t 
future  ^tent&9  bift  about  stioh  past  events  as  were  im manifest.  And 
the  MV  is  an  hyp6t^%'dis  in  judicial  orations ;  but  he  who  possesses  tbe^ 
j^riWci^yle,  caii  •  mor*  easily  discover  the  detnonstratioh.  Popu'la* 
orations,  Jike^vise,  have  tiot  many  digressions ;  such  for  instance  as,  ai 
digression  to  the  oppboent,  either  respecting  himself,  or  which  may 
J^rodnce  the  pathetic ;  but  such  orations  admit  these,  the  least  of  all 
lhi*g&,  unlcfss  they  depart  from  their  proper  employmesat.  It  is  requi* 
site,  lt*ieref<»e^  ^hat  he  shouki  digress^,  who  is  in  Want  of  arguments ; 
and  this  method  is  aifoptcfd  by  the  Ath^ian  rhetorician^,  ttnd  also  by 
IsocTates,  Fc*  giving  couhsel  he  accuses  the  Lacedssmonitos,  in  his 
Panegyric;  but  in  his  oi'atioh  concerning  Peace,  he  accuses  Chares* 
I^  demonstrative  orfitk>ns,  however,  it  is  requisite  to  insert  praise  as 
an  episode,  as  Isocrates  do^s ;  for  he  always  introduces  something 
which  he  may  praise.  And  GcM-gias  employed  the  sadae  art,  who  said, 
•*  That  he  should  never  be  in  want  of  an  oration*''  For  if  he  speaks 
of  Achilles,  he  praises  Peleus,  afterwards  Aeacus,  and  afterwards  the 
God  [L  e.  Jupiter,  the  great  grandfather  of  Achilles.]  In  a  similar 
manner  he  praises  the  fortitude  of  AchtUes.  'He,  therefore,  who  has 
demonstrations,  may  speak  both  ethically  and  demonstratively.  But 
if  you  have  not  ^it^ymemes^  you  may  speak  ethically.  And  it  is 
more  adapted  to  a  worthy  man  that  he  should  appear  to  be  a  good 
Bftan,  than  that  he  should  deliver  an  accurate  oration.  Of  enthy- 
raemes^  however,  those  which  are  adapted  to  confutation  are  more 
approved,  than  those  which  are  demonstrative;  because  such  things  as 
produce  confutation  are  evidently  more  syllogistic  j  for  contraries  when 
placed  by  each  other  become  more  known. 

Argumeets,  however,  which  are  employed  against  the  opponent  are 
not  specifically  different  [from  those  which  we  employ  in  our  own 
defence;]  but  it  pertains  to  credibility,  to  dissolve  some  things  by 
pbjection,  and  others  by  syllogism.  It  is  also  necessary  both  in  con- 
sultation and  in  a  judicial  process,  that  he  who  first  pleads  bis  cause^ 
should  in  the  first  place  confirm  liis  cause,   but  afterwards  should 
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dissolve  or  extenuate  the  arguments  contrary  to  bis  owtl  But  if  the 
opposing  arguments  are  many,  these  must  be  first  confuted^  as  Callis* 
tratus  did  in  the  Messeniac  assembly;  for  he  first  refuted  what  his 
adversaries  could  say,  and  then  said  what  conduced  to  his  own^cause* 
He,  however,  who  speaks  in  the  second  place,  ought  first  to  encounter 
the  reasoning  of  his  adversary,  dissolving  it,  and  syllogizing  in  opposi« 
tion  to  it,  and  especially  if  the  arguments  of  .his  opponent  have  been 
approved.  For  as  the  soul  is  not  favourably  disposed  towards  those 
who  have  been  already  accused  of  crimes,  after  the  same  manner 
neither  does  it  willingly  attend  to  an  oration,  if  the  opponent  appears 
to  have  spoken  well.  In  order  to  prepaie  the  mind  of 'the  auditor, 
therefore,  to  hear  an  oration,  ^  it  is  necessary  first  to  show  that  what 
the  opponent,  has  said  is  false.  Hence,  «the  orator  must  fight  against 
either  all  the. arguments  of  his  opponent,  or  the  greatest  of  them,  or 
those  whicbare  most  approved,  or  those  which  may  be  easily  confuted, 
and  thus.render.his.  own  arguments  credible.  [Thus  Hecuba  in  Euri- 
pides,] 

'^^But  first  the  goddessei  I  will  assntj 

For  here'Hecuba  first  eoiiftites  what  was  most  infirm.  Andthus much 
concerning  confirmation. 

But  with  respect  to  manners,  since  for  a  man  to  say  certain  things 
about  himself,  is  either  invidious,  or  is  attended  with  circumlocution 
or  contradiction ;  and  to  speak  of  another  person  is  attended  either 
with  slander  or  rusticity; — hence,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  another 
person  speaking,  as  Isocrates  does  in  his  oration  against  Phillip,  and 
in  his  Antidosis;  and-os  i:\Tchilochus  blames.  For  he  makes  the  father 
[Lycambes]  say  concerning  his  daughter,  in  an  Iambic  verse,  "There 
is  nothing  which  may  not  be  expected  to  be  done,  and  nothing  which 
will  not  be  sworn  to,  through  money/'  And  in'  another  Iambic,  the 
beginning  of  which  is,  "  I  care  not  for  the  riches  of  Gyges,*'  he  intro- 
duces Charon  tUe  artist  speaking.    Thus,   also,  Aemon  [the  son  of 
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.Creon^  and  the  husband  of  Antigone,]  in  SophocIes>  while  lie  snppli^ 
cates  his  father  Creon  for  the  life  of  Antigone^ .  commemorates  the 
praises  of'  Antigone  *not  from  his  own  proper,  but  from  another  person. 
It  is  necessary  also  to  change  enthymemes,  and  sometimes  to  change 
them  into  sentences ;  as,  ^*  It  is  requisite  that  tliose  who  are  intelligent 
fiihoulil  form  compacts  with  enemies,  when  they  are  in  prosperity;  for 
thus  they  will  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage/'  But  this  is 
done  enthymematically  as  follows :  ^*  For  if  it  is  then  requisite  to  form 
compacts,  when  they  are  most  useful,  and  replete  with  the  most 
advantageous  conditions^  it  is  also  necessary  that  they  should  be  made^ 
in  prosperity/*^ 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


With  respect  to  interrogation,  it  is  then  especially. seasonable  to 
employ  it,  when  something  is  said. by  the  opponent  of  such  a  nature^ 
that  by  the  addition  of  one  interrogation^  an  absurdity  will  ensue. 
Thus  Pericles  asked  Lampo  concerning  the  raysteri^  of  Ceresi  who 
was  called  the. saviour  goddess;  but  Lampo  replied,  ^^  That  it  was 
unlawful  for  one  who  w^s  uninitiated  to  hear  them  related/'  .  Pericles^ 
however,  again  asked  him,  **  If  he  Jknew  these  mysteries/'  Ahd 
Lampo  replying  that  he  did>  ^^  And  how  b  this  possible,  said  Pericles^ 
since  you  are  uninitiated  ?"  In  the  second  place,  it*  is  seasonable  to 
employ  interrogation,  wheii  one  of  the  premises  [from  which  so^nething 
follows  favourable  to  our  cause]  is  perspicuous,  but  the  othajr  will  -  be 
evidently  granted  by  the  opponent;  for  then  it  is  requisite. to  interro* 
gate  concerning  such  promise^  and  immediately  conclude,   without 
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4bl»fi»gaifing  boQceniittg  Hie  other  precnbe,  ^ich  is  penpicootia. 
Tbui  SoarateA  idtax  .Melttm  accused  him  of  not  betieying  thene  were 
Godsi  asked,  him  \rhetber  he  tbovgbt  there  wais  any  sach  thing  as  a 
'd^Bioniacal:  naltum;  and  when  Mditns  acknowledged  that  fae  did» 
fib^iafteB  abo asked  him^  vrjoether  idmmcms  vera  not  either  the  sobs  of  the 
"Godsit  or  sfofnejthing  divine*  :  BuA  Mditus  granting  tha^tbey  were^  is  it 
{iossibld,  therefore^  said'Sofirates,  thatavj  cme  can  bdieire  that  there  are 
aoBs  of  the  GifDdts,  and  ybt  tirat  thene  are  Jio  Crods?  Farther  stilly  in- 
teroogaiibn.  majr  lilqswiae  be,  seasonably  ^empioyedf  when  we  wtsb  to 
ahoar  lAat  tho  pppciBSttt  xmntnttdicte  himself  or  aeserts  scMnething 
paradoxical.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  may  be  opportunely  emptoyed, 
when  the  opponent  can  only  answer  to  what  is  said  sophistically,  by 
asserting  that  a  certain  thing  is  and  is  not,  or  partly  is,  and  partly  is 
not,  or  in  a  certain  respect  is,  and  in  a  certain  respect  is  not;  for  the 
auditors  are  disturbed  by  such  answers,  and  are  dubious  as  to  their 
meaning.  When,  however,  none  of  the  above-mentioned  opportunities 
occur,  interrogation  must  not  be  employed;  for  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  opponent  answecs  {iroperly^  and.  eludes  the  interrogation,  he 
who  interrogates  will  appear  to  be  vanquished.  For  many  questions 
must  not  be  asked  on  account  of  the  imbecility  of  [the  mind  of]  the 
auditor.  Hence,  it  is  especially  necessary  that  enthymemes  should 
be  cbotMietod. 

.  Jt  Ml  li&eiviw  requisite  tQ  reply  to  ambiguous  questions,  by  logically 
dividing,  ^and  not  speaking  coneiselyw  Bift  to  things  appar^^isly  true,  a 
ioltition  mutft  immed^tdy  be  given  with  the  answser,  before  the 
ef>fotieatican'ad<i  a  second  inteivogationy  or  syllogiae.  For  it  is  not 
dsffioaltto  fbrasee  what  be  wishes  to  infer.  This,  however,  and  the 
solutions^  [i.  e.  the  n^de  of  avoiding  and  solving  captious  interroga* 
^ns,]  will  be  (manifest  to  us  from  the  Topics.  If  the  question,  also, 
of  the  opponent  produces  a  conclusion  [against  us,]  it  will  be  oppor^ 
tune  in  the  answer  to  assign  tliq  cause  why  it  ^doeft  so.  Thus^  Sopho^^ 
cles> being  asked  by  Pisander,  whether  he  was  of  the  opinion  of  the 
ether  senators  th^t  a  dominioii  of- forty  persons  should  be  established? 
He  replied  4)hat  he  was<    And'When  he  was  again  asked,  ^  Does  not 
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this  appear  to  you  to  be  a  base  thing?  He  said,  It  does/'  "  Have 
you  therefore,  Pisander  replied,  given  your  assent  to  this  base  deed?'' 
"  I  have,  said  Sophocles,  for  no  better  measure  could  be  adopted," 
Thus,  too,  that  Lacon  [who  had  been  an  Ephorus,  or  senator,]  when 
he  was -desired  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  while  he  was  in 
adminstration,  was  asked  by  some  one,  *^  Whether  his  colleagues 
appeared  to  him  to  have  t)eeQ  justly  coodQmned.  He  replied  they 
did/'  But  the  other,  then  said  ^'  Did  not  you  also  decree  the  same 
things  together  with  them/'  He  acknowledged  that  he  did.  ^*  Is  it 
not  therefore  just^  the  other  replied,  that  you  also  should  be  put  to 
dea.th/'^  ^Bif  m^  nueftus^  said  LacQa«  For  they  did  these  tilings^ 
hitvwg  received  lAQQey  for  dbiog  them ;  but  I  di^  mot;  since^  my  coiw 
duc^t  was.  th^:  reMilt  of  my:  own  jmdgemcAt/'  Hence,  neither  la^  it 
proper  to  laierw^tQ  after  the  conclusion,  nop  to  interrogate  conceriii*^ 
log  the  conAlttsion  itself,  untesa  much  truth  is  containfid  in  it. 

With  re^pecit  to  ridicule^  ho^we^fer,  since  it  appears  ta  possess  a- 
c^taia  use;  in  contests^  and  it  is  neeessaiy,  as  Goi^ias  rightly  said^  that 
th»  serious  arguments  of  thei  opponent  should  he  dissohred  by  laughter, 
a\Ml  his.laiiightflr  ^y.secioiWiaEguineats,  W€  have  sbawn  in  the  Poetic, 
byw  many  species  of  riidiciwle;  thene,  are«    But  of  these  species,  ene  » 
indeed  is  .iid(»pted  to  a  liberal  man,  and  another  i&  not    The  ooator, 
thfiieftHre^  must  assume  that  speciea  of  ridicule,  which  is  adapted  tai 
th«  occasion*    booy,  hpwever,  h  more  liberal  than  scurrility*    For  he  i 
w^o  empk)ty6  icQny>  produces  the  ridicnbns  for  his  own  sake;  but  he 
who  eiaploys  scurf  ihty»  for  the  sake  of  another  person. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


.  Epi LOG iTE,  however,  or  peroration  is  composed  from  four  things; 
from  .that  which  may  cause  the  auditor  to  think  well  of  the  orator,  and 
ill  of  his  opponent;  from  amplification  and  extenuation;  from  that 
wihich  may  excite  the  passions  of  the  auditor ;  and  from  recalling  to 
the  memory  [what  has  been  said.]  For  it  is  natural,,  after  demonstra* 
tion,  for  the  orator  to  show,  that  what  he  has  asserted  is  true,  and  that 
wiiat  his  opponent  has  said  is  false ;  and  thus  to  praise,  and  blame, 
apd  conciliate. the  good  opinion  of  the  audience.  But  of  two  things, 
it  is  requisite  that  the  orator  should  direct  his  attention  to  one  of  them, 
viz.  either  to  show  that  be  is  good  to  the  audience,  or  that  he  is  simply 
a.worthy  man ;  and  that  his  opponent  is  bad  to  the  audience,  or  that  he 
is  simply  a  bad  man.  We  have  shawn,  however,  what  the  places  are 
from  which  things  of  this  kind  are  to  be  derived,  viz.  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  men  are  worthy  or  depraved.  In  the  next  place,  it  is 
requisite  to  amplify  or  extenuate,  according  to  nature,  what  has  now 
been  demonstrated.  For  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  acknowledged 
a  thing  has  been  done,  if  the  orator  intends  to  «peak  of  its  magnitude; 
for  the  increase  of  bodies,  is  from  pre-existent  substances.  But  we 
have  already  shown  whence  the  places  of  amplification  and  extenua* 
tion  are  to  be  derived.  After  these  things,  however,  since  it  is  evident 
what  their  quality  and  quantity  are,  the  orator  should  excite  the 
passions  of  the  auditor :  but  these  are,  pity  and  indignation ;  anger 
and  hatred;  envy,  emulation  and  contention.  And  we  have  before 
shown  the  places  of  these.    Hence,  it  remains  that  in  the  peroration 
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the  orator  should  r^cal  into  the  memory  of  the  audience  what  has  been 
before  said.  But  this  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  way,  as  others  improperly 
teach  us  to  do  in  proems ;  for  that  a  thing  may  be  easily  understood^ 
they  order  us  to  repeat  it  frequently.  In  proems,  indeed,  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  thing,  [whicli  is  the  subject  of  discussion] 
lest  the  audience  should  be  ignorant  what  that  is  which  is  to  be  de- 
cided; but  here  [in  peroration,]  the  arguments  which  have  been 
employed,  must  be  summarily  repeated.  The  beginning,  however,  of 
the  peroration  should  be,  "  That  the  orator  has  accomplished  what  he 
promised;"'  so  that  he  must  then  explain  what  those  things  are  of 
which  he  has  spoken,  and  on  what  account  they  were  discussed  by 
him.  But  the  repetition  should  be  made  from  a  comparison  of  what 
has  been  said  by  the  opponent  And  it  is  requisite  to  compare  either 
such  things  as  have  been  said  on  the  same  subject,  both  by  the  orator 
and  his  opponent ;  or  such  things  as  have  not  been  said  by  both  of 
them  on  the  same  subject;  as,  ^^  And  he  Indeed  said  this  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  thatf  and  for  these  reasons/'  Or  the  repetition  should  be 
made  from  irony;  as,  "  For  he  said  thisj  but  I  that;'  and,  *^  What 
would  he  have  done,  if  he  had  shown  that  those  things  were  transacted, 
and  not  these.*'  Or  from  interrogation ;  as,  "  What  has  not  been  shown  ?*' 
Or  thus,  "  What  has  the  opponent  shown  ?"  Either,  therefore,  the 
repetition  must  be  thus  made,  or  it  must  be  made  from  comparison, 
or  the  orator  must,  repeat  in  a  natural  order  what  he  has  said.  And 
again,  if  he  is  so  inclined,  he  may  repeat  what  his  opponent  has  said. 
That  mode  of  diction,  however,  is  adapted  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
oration,  which  is  called  disjunctive,  in  order  that  it  may  be  an  epi* 
logue,  and  not  an  oration;  such  as,  *'  I^have  said,  you  have  heard^ 
yon  are  masters  of  the  subject,  judge  for  yourselves.'* 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Let  us  speak  conceroing  poetry  itself^  and  the  species  of  it^  what 
power  each  of  the  species  possesses^  and  how  fables  must  be  composed, 
so  as  to  render  poetry  such  as  it  ought  to  be ;  farther  still,  let  us  show 
from  how  many  and  y^hat  kind  of  parts  poetry  consists ;  and  in  a  simi<^ 
lar  mann^  with  respect  to  such  other  things  as  pertain  to  this  method, 
beginning  for  this  purpose  conformably  to  iiature,  first  from  such  things 
as  are  first 

The  epopee,  therefore,  and  tragic  poetry,  and  besides  these  comedy, 
and  dithyrambic  poetry,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  art  pertaining  to 
the  flute  and  the  ]yre,  all  these  are  entirely  imitations.  They  difier, 
however,  from  each  other  in  three  things ;  for  they  differ  cither  by 
imitating  through  instruments  generically  different,  or  by  imitating 
different  things,  or  by  imitating  in  a  different,  and  not  after  the  same 
manner.  For  as  certain  persons  assimilating,  imitate  many  things  by 
colours  and  figures,  some  indeed  through  art,  but  others  through 
custom,  and  others  through  voice ;  thus  also  in  the  above  mentioned 
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arts,  all  of  them  indeed  ptoduce  imitation  in  ry thm ',  words  and  har-^ 
mony^  and  in  these,  either  separately  assumed,  or  mingled  together. 
Thus  for  instance,  the  arts  pertaining  to  the  flute  and  the  lyre,  alone* 
employ  harmony  and  rythm,  and  this  will  also  be  the  case  with  what- 
ever other  arts  there  may  be  which  possess  a  power  of  this  kind ;  such 
as  the  art  of  playing  on  pipcf  forawd  from  reeds.  But  the  artar 
pertaining  to  dancing  imitate  by  ryth»>  without  harfnony  ;  for  dancers^ 
through  figured  rythms,  imitate  manners,  and  passions,  and  actions. 
The  epopee,  however,  alone  imitates  by  mere  words^  viz,  metres,  and 
by  these  either  mingling  them  with  each  other,  or  employing  oner 
certain  genus  of  metres,  wltfcfe  nretfaod  he»  feeen  adopted  [from  ancient 
to  the  present  times.]  For  [without  this  imitation,^  we  should  have  no- 
common  name,  by  which  we  could  denominate  the  Mimes  of  Sophroa 
and  Xenarchus,  and  the  dialogues  of  Socrates  ;  or  those  whose  tmitatioor 
consists  in  trimetres,  or  elegi^aii  or  eettein  ^other  thiugs  of  this  kind  ; 
except  that  men  conjoining  with  measure  the  verb  to  mdke^  call  some 
of  these  elegiac-poe/5,  but  others  epic-porf^,  not  as  poets  according  to 
imitation,  but  denominating  them  in  common  according  to  measure, 
^of  they  are  accivrtomed  thus  to  denominate  them,  if  <^f  write  any 
thing  medical  or  mui^ical  in  Mca^ofe,  [i.  e.  in  verse.]  9%rere  is, 
fa^wevef,  noting  oomrnon  to  Homer  and  Empedoqles  'Ctxeept  the 
measure ;  ob  ifkich  account,  it  is  ju9t  indeed  to  call  tte  former  a  pt>et ; 
kM  the  latter,  a  physiologist  rather  than  a  poet.  In  a  ^similar  manner 
Aiough  some  one  mibgKng  all  tihe  measures,  should  produce  imitation, 
as  ChaBremon  does,  who  wrote  the  Centaur,  which  is  a  rhapsody  mingled 
ftatik  all  the  measures,  yet  he  must  not  on  ^is  ^ccoui^  be  called  a 
fleet.  And  thus  much  concerning  these  particulars.  There  are,  how- 
ever feotde  kinds  of  poetry  which  eniploy  all  the  before  mentioned 
(itistraments  of  imitation ;]  viz.  rythm,  melody  and  measure,  such  as 
Aithyrembic  poetry  and  the  Nomi,  and  also  tragedy  and  comedy.  But 
Hiese  differ,  because  ctome  of  them  use  all  these  at  oiice,  but  otben 

»  ^ibm  isikfintd  by  Pkto  in  Us  Laws  to  1^,  ^rJUrly  moHm  tUher  f^th$  My,  «r  ihewiee. 
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jMirtialljr.    I  speaks  tharffore^  of  tltei^  di^eocM  of  the  arks  ia  wbiob 
jmitotioa  is  produced^ 


CHAPTER  IL 


Since,  towever,  imitators  imitate  those  who  do  something,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  these  should  either  be  worthy  or  depraved  persons ;  (for 
fuanQers  are  nearly  .always  consequent  to  these  aloae,  since  all  men 
clifFer  in  their  manners  by  vice  and  virtue)— this  being  the  case,  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  same  manner  as  painters,  either  to  imitate  those  who 
are  better  than  raeii  of  the  present  age,  or  those  who  are  worse,  or  such 
4is  exist  at  present.  For  among  painters,  Polygnotus  indeed^  painted 
men  more  beautiful  than  they  are  [at  present,^  but  l^jiuson,  painted 
them  less  beautiful,  and  IMonysius  painted  them  so  as  to  resemble  men 
of  OUT  times.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  each  of  the  befoje  mentioned 
imitations^  has  these  differences;  and  imitation  is  different,  by  imita* 
tiujg  different  things  after  this  manner.  For  there  may  be  dissimilitudes 
of  this  kind  in  dancing,  in  playing  on  the  flute,  and  in  playing  on  the 
lyre;  and  also  in  orations  and  mere  measure.  Thus  Homer  imitates 
better  men  than  such  as  exist  at  present,  but  Cleophon  men  similar  to 
those  that  now  exist,  and  Hegeraon  the  Thasian  who  first  made  pa* 
rodies,  and  Nicocharis  who  wrote  the  Deliad,  imitate  men  worse  tha?i 
those  of  the  present  age.  In  a  similar  manner  in  dithyrambics  and  the 
iKomi ',  [there  may  be  an  imitation  of  bettei'  and  worse  men,]  as  Ti- 

^  Lyric  poems,  $u6\k  as  diose  of  Piiidar,  and  in  abort,  hymns  in  praise  of  Bacchus,  are  called 
^riij/ramUci.  The  Nomi  were  poeasa  origtoftlly  oonipoaqd  ia  hiuoiouF  of  ApoH^t  9oi  decked  tbek 
same  from  being  sung  by  sbej^berda  among  the  pastura. 
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motheus  and  Philoxenus,  have  imitated  the  Persians  and  the  CycTopa,. 
By  this  very  same  difference  also,  tragedy  is  separated  from  comedy; 
For  the  intention  of  comedy  indeed  is  to  imitate  worse,,  but  of  tragedy^ 
better  men  than  such  as  exist  at  present.. 


CHAPTER  III. 


TfiEttB  is  also  a  third  diffefence  of  tHese,  and  this  consists  in  th^ 
manner  in  which  each  of  them  may  be  imitated.  For  by  the  same 
[instruments^  the  same  things  may  Be  imitated /the  poet  sometimes 
speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  another,  as  Homer 
does ;  or  speaking  as  the  same  person  without  any  mutation ;  or  imi* 
tating  every  thing  as  acting  and'  energizing.  But  imitation  consists  in 
these  three  differences,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning ;  viz.  it  differs  either 
because  it  imitates  by  different  instruments,  or  because  it  imitated 
different  things,  oir  imitates  in  a  different  manner.  Hence,  Sophocles 
will  partly  be  the  same  imitator  as  Homer,  for  both  of  them  imitate 
celebrated  characters ;  and  partly  the  same  as  Aristophanes ;  for  both 
of  them  imitate  pefsons  engaged  in  acting  and  performing;  whence 
also  it  is  said  that  certain  pefsons  call  them  dramatistsy  because  they 
imitate  those  who  are  engaged  in  doing  something.  On  this  account 
the  Dorians  vindicate  to  themselves  the  invention  of  tragedy  and 
comedy ;  of  comedy  indeed  the  Megarensians,  as  well  those  who  are 
natives  of  Greece,  as  being  invented  by  them  at  the  time  when  their 
government  was  a  democracy,  as  those  who  migrated  to  Sicily.  For 
the  poet  Epicharmus  derived  his  origin  from  thence,  who  was  much 
prior  to  Chonnides  and  Magnes.    But  some  of  those  Dorians  who 
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inhabit  Peloponneftus  claim  the  invention  of  tragedy^  making  naipes^ 
an  indication  of  this.  For  it  is  said  that  they  call  their  villages  kama^ 
but  the  Athenians  demai ;  as  if  comedians  were  not  so  denominated  from 
kamazein^  or  the  celebration  of  fcMtfoab^  but  from  wandering  through 
villages,  in  consequence  of  being  ignominiously  expelled  from  cities; 
The  verb  poiem  also,  or  to  make  is  by  the  Dorians  denominated  i^^q^Pf 
dratij  but  by  the  Athenians  prattein.  And  thus  much  concerning  thQ 
differences  of  imitation^  as  to  th^ir  number  and  quality. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Two  causes,  however,  and  these  physical,  appear. in  short,  to  have 
produced  poetry.  For  imitation  is  congenial  to  men  from  childhood. 
And  in  this  they  differ  from  other  animals,  that  they  are  most  imitative, 
and  acquire  the  first  disciplines  through  imitation  ;  and  that  all  men 
delight  in  imitations.  But  an  indication  of  this  is  that  which  happens 
in  the  works  [of  artists.}  For  we  are  delighted  on  surveying  very  ac- 
curate images,  the  realities  of  which  are  painful  to  the  view ;  such  as 
the  forms  of  very  savage  animals,  and  dead  bodies.  The  cause, 
however,  of  this  is  that  learning  is  not  only  most  delightful  to  philoso- 
phers, but  in  a  similar  manner  to  other  persons,  though  they  partake 
of  it  but  in  a  small  degree.  For  on  this  account,  men  are  delighted  on 
surveying  images,  because  it  happens  that  by  this  survey  they  learn 
and  are  able  to  infer  what  each  particular  is ;  as,  that  this  is  an  image 
of  that ;  since,  unless  we  happen  to  have  seen  the  realities,  we  are  not 
pleased  with  the  imitation  of  them,  but  the  delight  we  experience 
arises  eitiier  from  the  elaboration  of  the  artist,  or  the  colour  of  the 
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resemblance,  or  gome  other  cause  of  the  like  kind.    But  iakitafkm^ 
harnH>ny  and  rythm  bc^og  natural  to  us,  (for  it  is  evident  that  measf»re<i 
or  metres  are  parts  of  rythms)  those  who  are  especially  adapted  to  tkese 
things,  making  a  gradual  progress  from  tbe  begioning,  prodtioed  poetrjr 
from  erxtemporaneous  efforts.    Poetry,  however,  was  divided  accMtling 
to  appropriate  manners.    For  men  of  a  more  venerable  ebaraefeer, 
iilhitated  beMitifat  actions,  and  the  fortttnes  of  those  by  wham  they 
were  performed;  but^tiiore  ignoble  oaen,  imitated  tbe  actions  of 'de« 
praved  characters,   first  composing  vituperative  verses,  in   the  same 
manner  as  the  other  composed  hymns  and  encomiums.     Prior,  therefore, 
to  Homer,  we  cannot  mention  any  poem  of  this  kind  ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  were  many  such.  But  if  we  begin  from  Homer,  we  may 
adduce  examples  of  each  kind  of  poems  ;  such  for  instance  as  his  Mar- 
gites  S  and  some   others,  in  which  as  adapted   to  reprehension   the 
measure  is   Iambic.     Hence,  also,  vituperative   verse  is  now  called 
Iambic,   because  in  this  metre,   [those  ancient  poets  after  Homer] 
defamed  each  other.'    Of  ancient  poets  likewise^  «ome  conskposed  heroic 
poems,  and  others  Iambic  verses.     But  as  Homer  was  the  greatest  of 
poets  on  serious  au^bjecta  ;  and  tim  Bot  tmly  because  ht  imitated  well, 
but  also  because  he  made  dramatic  iaiitatioiM ;  thus  too  he  first  demoe* 
strated  the  %iires  of  comedy,  not  draHftaticaUy^exhibiting  repreheasioo 
but  the  ridiculoQs.     For  as  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  tragedy,  so  is 
the  Margites  to  comedy.    Of  those  poet%  liowever,  who  w^e  appro- 
priately impelled  to  eack  .kind  etf  poetry,  soaae,  instead  of  writing 
Iambics,  became  comic   poets,  but  others  instead  of  writing  epic 
poems,  became  the  authors  of  rtragedies,  because  these  forms  are  greater 
and   mare  honourable  than  ^thase«    To  consider,  therefore,  whether 
tragedy  is  now  perfect  in  its  species  or  not,  as  well  with  reference  to 
itself,  as  to  theatres,  is  the  business  of  another  treatise.     Both  tragedy 
and  comedy,  therefore,  were  at  fiist  exhibited  in  extemporaneous  verse* 
And  tragedy,  indeed,  originated  £ran   those  who  sung  dithyrambic 

>  This  wu  a  satincal  poem,  the^iaine  of  whidi  is  derived  fioia  f/Mfrn  or  ^iaffm$  foolist^  ig^ 
mranU 
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verses ;  but  comedy,  from  those  who  sung  Phallic  verses  \  which  even 
now  in.  many  cities  are  legally  established.  Thus  comedy  became 
gradually  increased^  till  it  arrived  at  its  present  condition.  And  tra^ 
gedy  having  experienced  many  mutations,  rested  from  any  further 
change,  in  consequence  of  having  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  its 
nature.  Eschylus  also,  first  brought  the  number  of  players  from  one  to 
two.  He  likewise  diminished  the  parte  of  the  chorus,  and  made  one  of 
the  players  act  the  first  part  of  the  Tragedy.  But  Sophocles  introduced 
three  players  into  the  scene,  and  added  scenic  decoration.  Farther 
still,  tragedy  having  acquired  magnitude  from  small  fables,  and  ridi- 
culous dictipn,  in  consequence  of  having  received  a  change  from  satyric 
composition,  it  was  late  before  it  acquired  a  venerable  character.  The 
metre  also  of  tragedy,  from  tetrameter  became  Iambic.  For  at  first 
tetrameter  was  used  in  tragedy,  because  poetry  was  then  satyrical,  and 
more  adapted  to  the  dance.  But  dialogue  being  adopted,  nature  her- 
self discovered  an  appropriate  metre ;  for  the  Iambic  measure  is  of  all 
others  most  adapted  to  conversation.  And  as  an  indication  of  this,  we 
most  frequently  speak  in  Iambics  in  familiar  discourse  with  each  other; 
but  we  seldom  ^peak  in  liexameters,  and  then  only  when  we  exceed  the 
limits  of  that  harmony  which  is  adapted  to  conversation.  Again,  tra- 
gedy is  said  to  have  been  [at  length]  adorned,  with  a  multitude  of 
episodes,  and  other  particulars.  Let,  therefore,  thus  much  suffice 
concerning  these  things ;  for  it  would  perhaps  be  a  greater  labour  to 
discuss  every  particular. 

'  These  were  venes  in  honour  of  tke  rural  deities. 
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CHAPTER  V^ 


Coked Yy  however^  is  as  we  have  said,  an  imitation  indeed  of  more 
depraved  characters,  yet  it  does  not  imitate  them  according  to  everj 
vice,  [but  according  to  those  defects  alone  which  excite  laughter;] 
since  the  ridiculous  is  a  portion  of  turpitude.  For  the  ridiculom  is  a 
certain  errors  and  turpitude  unattended  with  pain^  and  not  of  a  destructive 
nature.  Thus  for  instance,  a  ridiculous  face,  is  something  deformed, 
and  distorted  without  pain.  The  transitions,  therefore^  of  tragedy,  and 
the  causes  through  which  they  are  produced,  are  not  ^unknown ;  but 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  x^hanges  that  comedjr  has  experienced,  because 
it  was  not  at  £rst  an  jobject  of  serious  attention.  JFor  it  was  late  before 
the  magistrate  [who  presided  over  the  games,]  ^ave  the  chorus  to 
comedians,  but  prior  to  that  periods  the  ^^horuses  were  voluntary. 
Comedy,  however,  at  length  having  obtained  a  certain  form,  those  who 
are  said  to  be  the  authors  ^f  it  are  commemorated.  But  it  is  unknown 
who  it  was  that  introduced  masks*  or  prologues,  or  a  multitude  of 
players,  and  such  like  jiarticulara.  Epicharmus,  however,  and 
Fhormis,  began  to  composcvfables.;  'which,  therefore,  [as  both  of  them 
were  Sicilians]  originated  (from  Sicily.  But  among  the  Athenians 
Crates,  rejecting  the  Iambic  ibrm  of  comedy,  first  began  universally  to 
compose  speeches  and  ^fables.  The-  epopee,  therefore,  is  an  attendant 
on  tragedy,  as  far. as  pertains  to  measured  diction  alone,  since  through 
this  it  is  an  imitation  of  worthy  persons  and  actions.  But  it  differs 
from  tragedy  in  this,  that  it  has  a  simple  metre,  and  is  a  narration. 
It  also  differs  from  it  in  length.    For  tragedy  is  especially  bounded  by 
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one  period  of  tlie  sun,  [i.  e.  by  one  natural  day»]  or  adtnits  but  a  small 
variation  from  this  period ;  but  the  epopee  is  not  defined  within  .a 
certain  timet  and  in  this  it  differs  iroai  tragedy ;  though  at  first  tragedy 
no  less  than  epic  poetry,  was  not  confined  to  any  portion  of  time. 
With  respect  to  the  parts,  however,  of  the  epopee  and  tragedy,  some 
are  the  same  in  both,  but  others  are  peculiar  to  tragedy.  Hence  he 
who  knows  what  is  a  good  or  bad  tragedy,  knows  also  what  kind  of 
epic  poetry  is  good  or  bad.  For  those  things  which  the  epopere  pos-* 
sesses  are  also  present  with  tragedy ;  but  the  epopee  has  not  every  thing 
which  tragedy  contains^ 


CHAPTER  VL 


CoircERKiNG  hexameter  imitative  poetry,  therefore,  and  comedy, 
we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Let  us  now,  however,  speak  concerning 
tragedy,  aMuming  the  definition  of  its  essence  as  deduced  from  what 
has  been  already  said.  Tragedy f  therefore,  is  an  imitation  of  a  worthy 
or  illustrious^  and  perfect  action^  possessing  magnitude^  detivered  in  pleasing 
langtwge,  using  separately  the  several  species  of  imitation  in  its  parts,  and 
not  through  narration  but  through  pity  and  fear  effecting  a  purification 
from  such  like  passions  K    But  I  say  it  is  an  imitation  delivered  in  pleasing 

language, 

'  When  Aristotle  stys  that  tragedy  through  pUy  and  fear  effects  a  purification  Jirom  such  like 
paukmSf  bit  meaning  is^  that  it  purifies  from  those  perturbations,  which  happen  in  the  fahle^ 
nd  which  for  the  most  part  are  the  cause  of  the  peripetia,  and  of  the  unhappy  event  of  the  fablQ» 
Thus  for  instance,  Sophocles  through  pity  and  terror  excited  by  the  character  of  Ajax,  intends  a 
purification  from  anger  and  impiety  towards  the  gods,  because  through  this  anger  and  impiety, 
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language^  viz.  h\  language  possessing  rythm,  harmony,  and  melody^ 
And,  it  uses  separately  the  several  species  ofimitatiany  because  sofne  parti 
of  the  tragedy  are  alone  perfected  through  metres,  and  again  others 
through  melody.  Because,  however,  tragedians  produce  imitation  by 
acting,  in  the  first  place  the  ornament  of  the  sight  [i.  e.  the  scenic  ap^- 
paratus,]  will  be  a  certain  part  of  tragedy,  and  in  the  next  place  the 
melopoeia  [which  comprehends  rythm,  harmoay,  and  melody,]  and  the 
diction.    For  in  these  imitation  is  produced-    But  I  call  diction  indeed^ 

those  misfortunes  happened  to  Ajax ;  and  thui  in  other  instancer.  For  it  must  by- no  means  be 
said  that  the  meaning  of  Aristotle  is,  that  tragedy  through  terror  and  pity  purifies  the  spectators- 
from  terror  and  pity;  since  he  says  in  the  2d  book  of  bis  £thics,  ^*  that  he  who  is  accustomed^ 
to  timid  things  becomes  timid,  and  to  anger  becomer  angry,  because  habit  is  produced  from* 
energies."  Hence,  we  are  so  far  from  bdng  able  throng  the  medium  of  terror  and  pity  in^ 
tragedy,  to  remove  terror  and  pity  from  the  spectators,  that  by  accustoming  them  to  objects  of' 
commiseration  and  terror,  we  shall  in  a  greater  degree  subject  them  to  these  passions.  Indeed,- 
if  tragedy  intended  through  pity  to  purify  from  pity,  and  through  fear  to  purify  from  fear,  it' 
would  follow  tliat  the  same  passion  of  the  soul  would^be^  contrary  to  itself;  for  contraries  are- 
cured  by  contraries.  Hence,  fear  would  be  contrary  to  itself,  and  pity  would  be  contrary  to  pity.- 
Hence,  also  energies  would  be  contrary  to  their  proper  habits,  or  rather  the  same  energies  and 
habits  would  be  contrary  to  each  other,  which  is  repugnant  to  reason  and  experience.  For  we 
see  that  energies  and  habits  are  increased  and  established  from  similar  energies. 

By  no  means,  therefore,  does  Aristotle  oppose  Plato,  in  ascribing,  this  purifyjng.  effect  to 
tragedy.  For  when  Plato  expels  tragic  poets  from  his  Republic,  it  is  because  they  are  not  ser« 
yiceable  to  youth  who  are  to  be  educated  philosophically.  For  a  purification  from  all  the  passions 
is  effected  by  philosophic  discipline ;  but  tragedy  only  purifies  from  some  of  the  passionsr,^  by  the 
assbtanceof  others,  viz.  by  terror  and  pty ;  since  it  ift  sofar  from^urifying.the  spectators  from 
terror  and  pity,  that  it  increases  them.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  philosophic  discipluie  is 
jiot  attended  with  the  mythological  imitation  of  ancient  tragedy,  which  though  it  harmonizes 
with  divine  natures,  and  leads  those  who  possess  a  naturally  good  disposition  to  the  contemplation 
of  them,  yet  it  is  not  useful  to  legislators  for  the  purposes  of  virtue  and  education,  nor  for  the 
proper  tuition  of  youth.  For  the  good  which  such  fables  contain  is  not  disciplinative,  but  mys- 
tic, nor  does  it  regard  a  juvenile,  but  an  aged  habit  of  soid.  For  Socrates  in  the  Republic  justly 
observes,  <Mhe  young  person  is  not  able  to  judge  what  is  allegory,  and  what  is  not;  but  what- 
ever opinions  he  receives  at  such  an  age,  are  with  difficulty  washed  away,  and  are  generally 
immoveable." 

None  of  the  English  translators  and  commentators  On  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle,  that  I  hare  seen 
appear  to  have  had  the  least  glimpse  of  this  meaning  of  the  passage,  though  I  trust  it  is  sufli- 
ciently  obvious  that  it  is  the  genuine  meaning  of  Aristotle, 
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tbfe  composition  of  the  metres ;  and  melopoeia,  that  the  whole  power 
of  which  is  apparent.    Since,  however,  tragedy  is  an  imitation  of 
action,  and  action  is  effected  by  certain  agents,  who  must  necessarily 
be  persons  of  a  certain  description  both  as  to  their  manners  and  their 
mind  (for  through  these  we  say  that  actions  derive  their  quality)  hence 
there  are  naturally  two  causes  of  actions,  dianoia  ^  and  manners,  and 
through  these  actions  all  men  obtain  or  are  frustrated  of  the  object  of 
their  wishes.    But  a  fable  indeed,  is  an  imitation  of  action ;  for  I  mean 
by  B,  fable  here,  the  composition  of  things.     By  manners  I  mean  those 
things  according  to  which  we  say  that  agents  are  persons  of  a  Certain 
description;  and  by  dianoia  that  through  which  those  who  speak  de- 
monstrate any   thing,    or  unfold   their    meaning.     It  is    necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  parts  of  every  tragedy  should  be  six,  from  which  the 
tragedy  derives  its  quality.    But  these  are,  fable  and  manners,  diction 
and  dianoia,  sight  and  melopoeia.    Of  these  parts,  however,  two  per- 
tain to  the  instruments  by  which  tragedy  imitates ;  one,  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  imitates ;  and  three  to  the  things  which  it  imitates.    And 
besides  these,  there  are  no  other.    Not  a  few  tragic  poets,  therefore, 
as  I  may  say,   use  all  these  species  [i.  e.  parts3  in  composing  tragedies. 
For  every  tragedy  has  a  scenic  apparatus,  manners  and  a  fable  and 
melody,  and  in  a  similar  manner  dianoia.    But  the  greatest  of  these  is 
the  combination  of  the  incidents.     For  tragedy  is  an  imitation  not  of 
men,  but  of  actions,  of  life,  and  of  felicity  and  infelicity.     For  felicity 
consists  in  action,  and  the  end  [of  tragedy,]  is  a  certain  action,  and 
not  a  quality.    Men,  however,  are  persons  of  a  certain  character  or 
quality^  according  to  their  manners;  but  according  to  their  actions, 
they  are  happy,  or  the  contrary.    The  end  of  tragedy,  therefore,  does 
not  consist  in  imitating  manners,  but  actions,  and  hence  it  embraces 
manners  on  account  of  actions;  so  that  things  and  fable  are  the  end  of 
tragedy.    The  end,  however,  is  the  greatest  of  all  things  ;  for  without 

'  Dianoia  3iayoia  in  4  general  way,  may  be  defined  to  be  S^i&SUii  rev  xoyw  mgyua  u  e.  ih$  dis" 
ttarsivi  energy  of  reason.  But  accurately  speaking,  it  is  that  power  of  soul  which  reasons  scienti* 
fifaUi/j  deriemg  the  frineiples  qf  its  reasoning  from  intellect.  This  latter  definition^  however, 
I^rtaios  to  it,  sp  £eir  as  it  is  not  influenced  in  its  reasonings  by  imaginauon  and  false  opinions. 
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action,  tragedy  cannot  exist ;  but  it  may  exist  without  manners^  For 
most  modern  tragedies  are  without  manners ;  and  in  short,  many  poets* 
are  such  as  among  painters  Zeuxis  is  when  compared  with  Polyg4M>tu8« 
For  Polygnotus  indeed,  painted  the  manners  of  good  men ;  but  the' 
pictures  of  Zeuxis  are  without  manners.  Farther  still,  if  any  one  places 
in  a  continued  series  ethical  assertions,  and  dictions  and  conceptions 
well  framed,  he  will  not  produce  that  which  is  the  woric  of  tragedy  ? 
but  that  will  be  in  a  much  greater  degree  a  tragedy,  which  uses  th^ie 
as  things  subordinate,  and  which  contains  a  fable  and  combination  of 
incidents.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  greatest  parts  of  the  fabie 
by  which  the  soul  is  allured  are  the  peripetiee,  [or  changes  of  fortune}; 
and  recognitions.  Again,  it  is  likewise  an  indication  of  this,  that  those* 
who  attempt  to  write  tragedies,  acquire  the  power  of  expressing  a  thing; 
in  tragic  diction,  and  representing  manners  accurately,  before  they 
possess  the  ability  of  composing  the  fable,  as  was  nearly  the  case  witiv 
all  the  first  poets.  The  fable,  therefore,  is  the  principle,  and  as  it  were* 
the  soul  of  tragedy ;  but  manners  rank  in  the  second  place.  For  tra-^ 
gedy  resembles  the  art  of  painting ;  since  the  most  beautiful  pigments* 
laid  on  the  canvas  [promiscuously]  would  be  less  pleasing  to  the  view^ 
than  an  image  painted  with  a  white  colour  alone,  [i.  e.  than  a  picture 
in  which  there  is  nothing  but  light  and  shade.]  Trftgedy  also  is  an^ 
imitation  of  action,  and  on  this  account  is  especially  an  imitation  of 
agents.  But  dianoia  ranks  in  the  third  place*  And  this  is  the  Mlityof 
unfolding  what  is  inherent  in  the  subject^  and  ii  adag^ed  t^iif  which  ability 
is  the  peculiar  power  of  politics  iind  rhetoric*  For  ancient  poets  re* 
present  those  whom  they  introduce  as  speaking  politically }  but  poet» 
of  the  present  day  repres^it  them  as  speaking  rhetorically.  Manners, 
however,  are  a  thing  of  such  a  kind  as  to  render  manifest  what  the 
deliberate  choice  is,  in  those  things  in  which  it  is  not  apparent  whether 
the  speaker  is  influenced  by  choice  or  aversion.  Hence  son>e  speeches 
are  without  manners.     But  dianoia '  is  that  through  which  it  is  shown  that 

a  certain 

<  tXawna^  therefore,  cannot  be  ks  I  have  seen  it  transliited,  ieHAmmi.    For  fcan  any  thing  be 
more  obvious  than  that  the  power  through  which  it  is  shown  that  a  thbg  is  or  is  nor,  and  which 

universally 
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ueertam  thing  iSf  ori$noi,or»hiiAunivenaUi^enuneiaie8tomething.  And 
the  fourth  part  of  tragedy  is  diction.  But  I  saj,  as  was  before  obsMred 
that  diction  is  a»  interppetation  through  the  dmomituttion  of  a  tUngt  and 
vAtci  abo  hM  the  Kane  poner  in  verse  and  prose*  The  melopoeia,  bow- 
erer^  ranks,  in  the  fifth  place,  which  is  the  greatest  of  condiment^. 
Bat  the  sight  {[i>  €•■  the  scenic  apparatus,]  possesses  indeed  an  alluring 
power,  yet  it  is  most' inartificial,  and  is  in  the  smallest  degree  appro* 
priate  to  poetry^  For  the  power  of  tragedy  remains,  even  when 
unaccompanied  with  scenic  apparatus  and  players.  And  farther  still; 
the  art  of  constructing  the  scenic  i4>paratus  possesses  greater  authority, 
than  the  art  of  the  poet^ 


CHAPTER  VIL 


These  things  being  defined  fetus  in  the  next  place  show  what  the 
combination  of  the  incidents  ought  to  be,  since  this  is  the  first  and 
greatest  part  of  tragedy.  But  let  it  be  granted  to  us,  that  tragedy  is 
the  imitation  of  a  perfect  and  whole  action,  and  which  possesses  a 
certain  magnitude ;  for  there  may  be  a  whole  which  has  no  [appropriate^ 
magnitude.  A  whole,  however,  is  that  which  has  a  beginning,  middle 
and  eiid.  And  the  beginning  is  that  which  necessarily  is  not  itself 
posterior  to  another  thing ;  but  another  thing  is  naturally  adapted  to 
be  posterior  to  it.  On  the  contrary  the  end  is  that,  which  is  itself 
naturally  adapted  to  be  posterior  to  another  thing,  either  iVom  neces* 

Qiuversally  enunciates  something,  must  be  diseursivef  agreeably  to  the  definitma  we  have  befoce 
given  of  diaaua  ?  But  how  is  this  to  be  effected  by  sentiment  ? 

sity. 
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sity,  or  for  the  most  part ;  but  after  this  there  is  noihing  else.  But  the 
middle  is  that  which  is  itself  posterior  to  another  thing,  and  posterior 
to  which  th(ere  is  something  else.  .Hence,  it  is  vuecessary  that  those 
.who  compose  fables  properly,  should  neither  begin  them  casually,  nor 
^nd  them  casually^  but  should. employ  the. above-mentioned  ideas  [of 
beginning,  middle  and  end.]  Farther  still,  that  which  is  beautiful^ 
whether  it  be.an  animal,  or  any  thing  else  which  is  a  composite  from 
certain  pacts,  ought  not  only  to  have  this  .arrangement  of  beginning, 
middle  and  end,  but  a  magnitude  also  which  is  not  casual.  For  the 
beautiful  consists  in  magnitude  and  order.  Hence,  neither  can  any 
very  small  animal  be  beautiful ;  for  the  survey  of  it  is  confused,  since 
it  is  eflfected  in  nearly  an  insensible  time.*^  Nor  can  a  very  large  animal 
be  beautiful ;  for  it  cannot  be  surveyed  at  once,  but  its  subsisteoee  as 
one  and  a  whole  eludes  the  view  of  the  spectators ;  such  iM  if  for 
instance,  it  should  be  an  animal  of  ten  thousand  stadia  in  length. 
Hence,  as  in  bodies  and  in  animals  it  is  necessary  there  -should  be 
magnitude,  but  such  as  can  easily  be  seen ;  thus  >also  in  fables,  it  is 
necessary,  indeed,  there  should  be  length,  but  this^uiih  as  can  easily 
be  remembered.  The  definition,  however,  of  tbe^ength  [of  the  fable] 
with  reference  to  contests  and  the  senses,  [i.  e.  with  reference  to  exter- 
nal circumstances,]  cannot  fall  under  the  pvecepts  of  art.  For  if  it 
were  requisite  to  perform  a  hundred  tragedies  [in  one  day,]  as  is  said 
to  have  been  the  case  more  than  onc(^^  the  performance  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  a  clepsydra  [or  hour-glass.]  But  the  definition  of  the 
length  of  the  table  according  to  the. nature  of  the  thing,  is  this,  that 
the  fable  is  always  more  beautiful  the  greater  it  is,  if  at  the  same  time 
it  is  perspicuous.  Simply  defining  the  thing,  however,  we  may  say, 
that  every. fable  has  an  apprqpriate  magnitude,  when  the  time  of  its 
duration  is  such  as  to  .render  it  probable,  that  the  transition  from 
prosperous  to  adverse,  or  from  adverse  to  prosperous  fortune  which  it 
jelates,  iias  taken  place,  the  necessary  or  probable  order  of  things 
being  preserved,  through  which  one  thing  follows  from,  and  after 
another. 
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CHAPTER  viir: 


The  Bable,  however,  is  one/  not  as  some  faQcy,  if  one  person  is  the 
subject  of  it ;  for  many  things  and  which  are  generieallj  infinite  happen 
[to  one  and  the  same  man ;]  from  a  certain  number  of  which  no  one  ^ 
thing  results.    Thus,  also,  there  are  many  actions  of  one  man,  from 
which  no  one  action  is  produced;  on  which- account  all  those  poets* 
appear  to  have  erred  who  have  writteui  the  Heracleid,  and  Theseid, 
and  such  like  poems.     For  they  fancied  that  because  Hercules  was 
one  person,,  it  was  fit  that  the  feble  should- be  one.     Homer,  however, 
as  he  excelled  iu  other  things^-  appears  likewise  to  have  seen  this* 
acutely,   whethep  from.  art,,  or  from  nature^    For  in <  composing  the 
Odyssey,  he  has  not* related  every  thing:  which  <  happened  to  Ulysses ; ' 
such  as- the  being: wounded  in  Parnassus,  and  pretending  to  be  insane,' 
when  the  Greeks  were  collected  into  one  army  against  the  Trojans;, 
one  of  which  taking  place,  it  was  not  necessary  or  probable  that  the' 
other  should  happen;  but  he  composed  that  poem  from  what  relates* 
to  one  action,  such  as  we  say  the  Odyssey  is;  and  he  has  composed' 
the  Iliad  in  a* similar  manner.     It  is  requisite,  therefore,  as  in  mother* 
ififiitative  arts,  one  imitation  is  the  imitation  of  one  things  thus,  also,^ 
\kx  tragedy,]  the  fable  should  be  the  imitation  of  one  action,  since  it  is 
an  imitation  of  action,  and  of  the  whole  of  this,  and  that  the  parts  ofi 
the  transactions  should  be  so  arranged,  that  any  one  of  them  being 
transposed,   or  taken  away,   the  whole  would  become  different  and 
changed.     For   that  which,  when   present   or  not  present  produces 
Bothing  perspicuous,  is  not  a  partofthe  fablel: 
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CHAPTER  IX^ 


It  ifl  however  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  It  is  not  the 
province  of  a  poet  to  relate  things  which  have  been  transacted,  but  to 
describe  them  such  as  they  would  have  beex^  had  they  been  transacted^ 
and  to  narrate  things  which  are  possible  according  to  .probability,  or 
which  would  necessarily  have  happened.  For  an  histodan  and  a  poet 
do  not  differ  from  each  other^  because  the  former  writes  in  prose  and 
the  latter  in  verse;  for. the  liiskory  of  Herodotus  might  be  written  in 
vnse,  and  yet  it  would  be  no  less  a  history  wi^  metre,  than  without. 
But. they  difier  in  this,  that  tlK^ne  speaks  of  things  which  have  been 
transacted,  and  the  other  of  such  as  might  have  happened.  Hence, 
poetry  is  more  philosophic^  and  .more  deserving  of  serious  attention 
than  history.  For  poetry  speaks  more  of  uniyersals,  but  history  of 
particulars.  Umvervo/,  howevei:^  .consists  indeed  in  relating  or  per* 
forming  certain  things  which  happen  to  a  man  of  a  certain  description^ 
either  probably  or  necessarily,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  poetry  is 
directed  in  giviug  names  to  men?  but  pariicuiar  consists  in  narrating 
what  Alcibiades  did,  or  what  he  suffered.  In  comedy,  therefore,  this 
is  now  beconie  manifest.  For  comic  poets  having  composed  a  fable 
through  things  of  a  probable  nature,  they  thus  give  names  to  the 
persons  they  introduce  in  the  &ble,  and  do  not  like  Iambic  poete^ 
write  poems  about  particular  persons.  But  in  tragedy  the  ancient 
names  are  retained.  The  cause,  however,  of  this  is  that  liie  possible  is 
credible.  Things,  therefore,  which  have  not  yet  been  done,  we  do  not 
yet  believe  to  be  possible;  but  it  is  evident  that  things  which  have 
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been  done  are  possible;  for  they  would  not  have  been  done,  if  it  was 
impossible  that  they  should.  Not,  indeed,  but  that  in  some  tragedies 
there  is  one  or  two  of  known  names,  and  the  rest  are  feigned ;  but  in 
others  there  is  no  known  name;  as  for  instance,  in  the  tragedy  of 
Agatho  called  the  Flower.  For  in  this  tragedy,  the  things  and  the 
names  are  alike  feigned,  and  yet  it  no  less  delights  [than  if  they  were 
not  feigned.]  Hence,  ancient  fables  which  are  the  subjects  of  tragedy, 
must  not  be  entirely  adhered  to.  For  it  is  ridiculous  to  make  this  the 
object  of  investigation,  because  such  fables  are  known  but  to  a  few, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  delight  all  men.  From  these  things, 
therefore,  it  is  evident  that  a  poet  ought  rather  to  be  the  author 
of  fables  than  of  metres,  because  he  is  principally  a  poet  from  imi- 
tation. But  he  imitates  actions.  Hence,  though  it  should  happen 
that  he  relates  [as  probable]  things  which  have  taken  place,  he  is 
no  less  a  poet.  For  nothing  hinders  but  that  some  actions  which 
they  might  performed,  are  such  as  it  is  both  probable  and  possible 
have  been  have  happened,  and  by  the  narration  of  such  he  is  a 
poet. 

Of  simple  fables,  however,  and  actions  the  episodic  are  the  worst. 
But  I  call  the  fable  episodic,  in  which  it  is  neither  probable,  nor 
necessary  that  the  episodes  follow  each  other.  Such  fables,  however, 
are  composed  by  bad  poets,  indeed,  on  their  oWn  account;  but  by 
good  poets,  on  account  of  the  players.  For  introducing  contests 
[among  the  players]  and  extending  the  fable  beyond  what  it  will  adn^it^ 
they  are  frequently  compelled  to  distort  the  connected  order  of  things^ 
Tragedy,  however,  is  not  only  an  imitation  of  a  perfect  action,  but 
also  of  actions  which  are  terrible,  and  the  objects  of  commiseration. 
But  actions  principally  become  such,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  when 
they  happen  contrary  to  opinion,  on  account  of  each  other.  For  thus, 
they  will  be  more  admirable,  than  if  they  happened  from  chance  and 
fortune;  since,  also,  of  things  which  are  from  fortune,  those  appear  to 
be  most  admirable,  which  seem  to  be  as  it  were  adapted  to  take  place. 
Thus  the  statue  of  Mityus  [in  Argos]  by  falling,  slew  him  who  was  the 
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cause  of  the  death  of  Mitjus^  as  he  was  surveytng  it.  For  such  eTeotf 
as  these,  seem  not  to  take  place  casually.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that 
lubles  of  this  kind  should  be  more  beautiful. 


CHAtTER  X. 


Of  fables,  however,  some  are  simple,  and  othen  complex;  for  ^b» 
actions  of  which  fables  are  the  imitations,  are  •  immediately  things  of 
this  kind.  But  I  cadi  the  action  simple  ircnn  which  taking  place,  as  it 
has  been  defined,  with  continuity  and  unity,  there  is  a  transition  wi4h» 
out  perip(etia,  or  recognition.  And  I  call  the  action  complex,  tmai 
ivhdch  there  is  a  transition,  together  with  recognition,  or  peripetia,  or 
boti).  It  is  necessary,  faowerer,  that  these  sbould  be  effected,  from 
the  composition  itself  of  the  fable,  so  that  from  prior  transactions  it 
inay  happen  that  the  same  things  take  place  either  necessarily,  or 
probably.  For  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  these  things  -are 
effected  on  account  of  these,  or  aliber  these. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


But  peripetia,  indeed,  is  a  mutation,  as  we  have  before  observed,  of 
nactions  into  a  contrary  condition ;  and  this,  as  we  say,  according  to 
the  probable,  or  the  necessary.  Thus  in  the  Oedipus  [Tyrannus  of 
Sophocles,]  the  messenger  who  comes  with  an  intention  of  delighting 
Oedipus,  and  liberating  him  from  his  fear  respecting  his  mother,  when 
he  makes  himself  known,  produces  a  contrary  effect.  .  Thus  too,  Ia  the 
tragedy  called  Ljmceus,  he  indeed  is  introduced  as  one  who  is  to  die^ 
and  Danaiis  follows  with  aa  intention  of  killiag  him ;  but  it  bappcais 
from  the  transactions  of  the  tragedy,  that  Lynceus  is  saved,  and 
Danaiis  is  slain^  And  recognition  is  as  the  name  signifies,  a  mutation 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  or  into  the  friendship  or  hatred  of  those 
who  are  in  prosperous  or  adverse  fortune.  The  recognitioii,  however, 
fis  most  beautiful,  when  at  the  same  time  there  are  peripetias,  as  in 
the  Oedipus  [Tyrannus  of  Sophocles.]  There  are,  therefore,  a)so  other 
recognitions.  For  sometimes  it  happens,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
that  there  are  recognitions  of  things  inanimate,  and  casual.  And  if 
some  one  has  performed,  or  has  not  performed  a  thing,  there  is  ^ 
recognition  of  it;  but  the  recognition  which  especially  pertains  to  the 
fable  and  the  action,  is  that  which  we  have  mentioned.  For  a  recog4 
nition  and  peripetia  of  this  kind,  excite  either  pity  or  fear;  and 
tragedy  is  supposed  by  us  to  be  an  imitation  of  actions  which  produce 
fear  and  commiseration/  Again,  it  will  happen  that  infelicity  and 
felicity  will  be  in  such  like  recognitions;  since  recognition  is  a  recogni** 
tion  of  certain  persons.    Farther  still,  of  recognitions,  some  are  of  one 
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person  only  with  reference  to  another,  when  it  is  evident  who  the  other 
person  is,  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  both  persons. 
Thus  Iphigenia  was  recognized  by  Orestes,  through  the  sending  an 
epistle;  but  another  recognition  was  requisite  to  his  being  known  by 
Iphigenia* 


CHAPTER  XIL 


Two  parts  of  the  fable,  therefore,  viz.  peripetia  and  recognition^  are 
conversant  with  these  things;  but  the  third  part  is  pathos  [or  corporeal 
suffering.]  And .  of  these  we  have  already  discussed  peripetia  and 
recognition.  Pathos,  however,  is  an  action  destructive,  or  lamentable ; 
such  as  death  when  it  is  obvious,,  grievous  pains,  wounds,  and  such 
like  particulars.  But  we  have  before  spoken  of  the  parts  of  tragedy 
which  it  is  requisite  to  use  as  species.  The  parts  of  tragedy,  however, 
according  to  quantity,  and  into  which  it  is  separately  divided  are  as 
follow :  prologue,  episode,  exode,  and  chorus.  And  of  the  parta  per- 
taining to  the  chorus,  one  is  the  parados^  but  the  other  is  the  stasimon. 
These  [five]  parts,  therefore,  are  common  to  all  tragedies;  but  the 
peculiar  parts  are  those  which  are  derived  from  the  scene,  and  the 
commi.  And  the  prologue,  indeed,  is  the  whole  part  of  the  tragedy, 
prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  chorus*  The  episode  is  the  whole  part  of 
the  tragedy,  which  is  between  all  the  melody  of  the  chorus.  The 
exode,  is  the  whole  part  of  the  tragedy,  after  which  there  is  no  further 
melody  of  the  chorus.  And  of  the  chorus  itself,  the  parodos,  indeed, 
is  the  first  singing  of  the  whole  chorus ;  but  the  stasimon  is  the  melody 
of  the  chorus,  without  trochee  and  anapcest.    And  the  commus,  is  the 
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common  lamentation  of  the  chorus-  and  the  scene*  We  have,  there- 
fore, before  shown  what  the  parts  of  tragedy  are  which  must  neces^ 
sarily  be  used ;  but  the  parts  of  it  according  to  quantity^  and  inta 
which  it  is  separately  divided,  are  these. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


In  the  next  place  we  must  show,  as  consequent  to  what  has  bee» 
said,  to  what  the  attention  ought  to  be  directed  of  those  who  compose 
fables^  and  whence  the  work  of  tragedy  is  derived.  Since,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  composition  of  the  most  beautiful  tragedy, 
should  not  be  simple,  but  complex,  and  that  it  should  be  imitative  c^ 
things  of  a  dreadful  and  commiserable  nature  (for  this  is  the  peculia- 
rity of  such  an  imitation)- — in  the  first  place  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  not 
proper  worthy  men  should  be  represented  as  changed  from  prosperity 
to  adversity,  for  this  is  neither  a  subject  of  terror  nor  commiseration^ 
but  is  impious.  Nor  must  depraved  characters  be  represented  ajs 
changed  from  adverse  to  prosperous  fortune ;  for  this  is  the  most  foreign 
from  tragedy  of  all  things,  since  it  possesses  nothing  which  is  proper ; 
for  it  is  neither  philanthropic,  nor  commiserable,  nor  dreadful.  Nor 
again  must  a  very  depraved  man  be  represented  as  having  fallen  from 
prosperity  into  adversity.  For  such  a  composition  will  indeed  possess^ 
the  philanthropic,  but  will  neither  excite  pity  or  fear.  For  the  one  is 
conversant  with  a  character  which  does  not  deserve  to  be  unfortunate; 
but  the  other,  with  a  character  similar  [to  most  of  the  spectators.] 
And  pity,  indeed,  is  excited  for  one  who  does  not  deserve  to  be  unfoi* 
tunate;  but  fear,  for  one  who  resembles  [the  multitude;]  so  that  the 
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«vent  will  neither  appear  to  be  comniiserable,  nor  torrible.  It  remaios, 
therefore^  that  the  .man  who  exists  between  these  mart  be  represented. 
But  a  character  of  this  kind  is  one,  who  neither  excells  in  virtue  and 
justice^  nor  is  changed  through  vice  and  depravity,  inio  misfortune, 
from  being  a  man  of  great  renown  and  prosperity,  but  has  experienced 
this  mutation  through  a  certain  [human]  erroneous  conduct;  such  as 
Oedipus  and  Thyestes,  and  other  illustrious  men  of  this  kind.  Hence, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  fable  which  is  well  composed,  should  be  rather 
simple  than  twofold,  (though  some  say  it  should  be  the  latter,)  and  that 
the  persons  which  are  the  subjects  of  it  should  not  be  changed  into 
prosperity  from  adversity,  but  on  the  contrary  into  adversity  from 
prosperity,  not  through  depravity,  but  through  some  great  error,  and 
that  they  should  be  such  persons  as  we  have  mentioned,  or  better 
rather  than  worse  than  these.  But  the  truth  of  this  is  indicated  by 
that  which  has  taken  place.  For  ancient  poets  adopted  aiiy  casual 
fabtes ;  but  now  the  most  treautiful  tr^igedieft  are  cotti posed  about  a  few 
femilies ;  as  for  instance,  about  Alcinaeon,  Oedipus,  Orestes,  Meleager, 
Thyestes  and  Telephus,  and  such  other  persons  as  happen  either  to 
have  suffered,  or  perpetrated  things  of  a  dreadful  nature.  The  tragedy, 
.therefore,  which  is  most  beautiful  according  to  art,  has  this  compo- 
sition. Hehce,  EuripideB  i&  erroneoiisly  blamed  by  those,  who  accuse 
faim  of  having  done  this  in  his  tragedies^  and  for  making  many  of  them 
terminate  in  misfcflrtutte.  tV>r  this  metlxKl  as  we  have  -said,  is  right; 
of  which  this  is  the  greatest  indication,  that  in  the  scenes,  and  con- 
tests of  the  players,  simple  fables  which  terminate  unhappily,  appear 
to  be  most  tragical,  if  they  are  properly  acted.  And  Euripides, 
though  he  does  not  manage  other  things  well,  yet  appears  to  be  the 
most  tragic  of  poets.  The  fable,  however,  ranks  in  the  second  place, 
though  by  some  it  is  said  to  be  the  first  composition,  which  is  of  a 
twofold  nature,  such  as  the  Odyssey,  and  which  terminates  in  a  con- 
trary fortune,  both  in  the  better  and  worse  characters  [which  it  exhi- 
bits.] It  appears,  however,  to  rank  in  the  first  place,  through  the 
imbecility  of  the  spectators.  lPot  the  poets  [by  whom  it  is  composed] 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  spectators,  and  compose  fables  con- 
formable 
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formable  io  their  wifthea.  This  pleasure^  hofireTer,  U  9ot  [properij]. 
derived  from  tmgedy,  but  is  rather  adapted  to  comedy.  Foir  thfS9er 
diough  the  persons  in  the  fable  are  most  hpstUe  to  each  pther,  f^ 
Qrtetes  and  Aegisthuft»  yet  in  the  end  they  deport  friends^  abod  on^  M 
them  does  not  die  through  the  other^. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


TfE&OR  and  pity,  therefore,  may  be  produced  fron»  the  s^t    BviM 
they  may  also  be  exeited  from  the  ooudition^  itself  of  the  thii^s^  [i,  e* 
from  the  combination  of  the  incidents,]  which  is  a  more  ^xce^ent  wayr 
and  the  province  of  a  blotter  poet.     For  it  is  necessary  that  the  fab}e . 
should  be  so  co^iposed  ^without  any  scenic  representation,  that  he  wha 
hears  the  thio^  which  are  transacted,  may  be  poized  with  horror,  ^nd 
£se)  pity,  from  the  events;  aod  in  this  matnnqr  he  who  heafs  the  fable: 
of  Oedipus  £9  effected.    But  to  effect  this  through  soe^ic  representa*-: 
tion  is  more  inart^ficiaU  ^nd  requires  great  expeace.    Thos<^  however»- 
who  produce  not  the  terrible,  but  the  moasti?ous  alpne  through  scenic; 
representation,  have  nothing  in  common  with  tragedy*    For  it  is  not* 
proper  to  4ieek  for  every,  ki^  of  pleasure  from  tiagedy>  but  for  that 
which  is  appropriate.    Since,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  poet 
should  procure  pleasure  from  pity  and  fear  throi^^  imitation,  it  iish 
evident  that  this  must  be  effected  [in  the  representation  of  things  of  a 
terrible  apd  cemmisenable  nature*]     We  must  explain,  therefore,  w^hat, 
kind  of  events  appear  to  be  dreadful  or  lamentable.    But  it  is  neces* 
sary  that  actions  of  this  kind  should  either  be  those  of  friends  towards 
each  other,  or  of  ei&enj^es,  or  of  Deithert    Jf,  itter^f^re^  aa  eni^y  kills 
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an  enemy,  he  does  hot  exhibit  any  thing  which  is  an  object  of  pity, 
neither  while  he  kills  him,  nor  when  he  is  about  to  kill  him,  except  the 
evil  which  he  who  is  slain  suffers.  And  this  will  be  the  case,  when  one  of 
those  who  are  neither  friends. nor  enemies  kills  the  other.  But  when 
these  things  happen  in  friendships,  as  when  a  brother  kills  a  brother, 
or  a  son  his  father,  or  a  mother  her  son,  or  a  son  his  mother,  or  in* 
tends  to  do  it,  or  does  any  thing  else  of  the  like  kind,  it  is  not  only  a 
lamentable  circumstance  on  account  of  the  evil  which  is  suffered,  but 
also  because  it  is  inflicted  by  one  by  whom  it  ought  not  to  be  inflicted. 
Fables,  therefore,  which  have  been  received  [from  the  ancients]  are 
not  to  be  dissolved  [i.  e.  destroyed.]  I  mean  for  instance,  such  as  the 
fable  of  Clytemnestra  slain  by  Orestes,  and  of  Eriphile  slain  by 
Alcmaeon.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the  poet  should  invent  the  fable, 
and  use  in  a  becoming  manner  those  fables  which  are  delivered  [to  him 
by  tradition.]  What,  however,  we  mean  by  using  fables  in  a  becom-* 
ing  manner,  we  will  explain  more  clearly.  For  the  action  may  take 
place  in  such  a  way  as  the  ancients  have  represented  it,  viz.  accom- 
panied'with  knowledge;  as  Euripides  represents  Medea  killing  her 
children.  An  action  may  also  be  done,  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
its  dreadful  nature,  and  who  afterwards  recognize  the  friendship  [which 
they  have  violated,]  as  in  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles.  This,  therefore, 
is  external  to  the  drama.  But  it  may  also  be  introduced  into  the 
tragedy  itself;  as  in  the  Alcmaeon  of  Astydamas,  or  Telegonus  [the 
son  of  Ulysses  by  Circe,]  in  the  Ulysses  Wounded.  Farther  stilt, 
besides  the?c  there  is  a  third  mode,  when  some  one  is  about  to  perpe- 
trate through  ignorance  an  atrocious  deed,  but  recognizes  that  it  is  so 
before  he  does  it.  And  besides  these,  there  is  no  other  mode.  For  it 
is  necessary  to  act,  or  not;  and  knowingly,  or  not  knowingly.  But  of 
these,  to  intend  to  perpetrate  the  deed  knowingly,  and  not  to  perpe- 
trate it,  is  the  worst ;  for  it  is  wicked  and  not  tragical ;  because  it  is 
void  of  pathos.  Hence,  no  poet  introduces  a  character  of  this  kind 
except  rarely ;  as  in  the  Antigone  [of  Sophocles,]  in  which  Harmon 
[endeavours  to  kill  his  father]  Creon,  [but  does  not  effect  his  purpose.] 
For  the  action  here  ranks  in  the  second  place.     But  it  is  better  to 
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pefpetrate  tbe  deed,  ignorantljr,  and  having  perpetrated  to  recognue 
[the  enormity  of  it ;]  for  then  it  is  not  att^ided  with  wickedness,  and 
the  recognition  excites  horror.  The  lost  mode^  however,  is  the  best; 
I  mean,  as  in  the  Crespbontes  [of  Euripides,]  in  which  Merope  is 
about  to  kill  her  son,  but  does  not  in  consequence  of  recognizing  that 
be  was  her  son.  Thus  too,  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  [of  Euripides,] 
in  which  the  sister  is  going  to  kill  the  brother,  [but  recognises  him;] 
and  in  the  tragedy  called  Helle,  the  son  is  about  to  slay  his  motiber, 
but  is  prevented  by  recognizing  her*  Hence,  as  we  have  formerly 
observed,  tragedies  are  not  conversant  with  many  families;  for  poets 
were  enabled  to  discover  a  thing  of  this  kind  in  fables,  not  from  art, 
but  from  fortune.  They  were  compelled,  therefore,  to  direct  their 
attention  to  those  families^  in  which  calamities  of  this  kind  happened. 
And  thul  we  have  spoken  si]^iciently  concerting  the  composition  of 
things^  [L  e.  tlie  combination  of  the  incidents]  and  have  shown  what 
kind  of  ^Etbles  otight  to  be  employed. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


With  respect  to  manners,  however,  there  are  four  things  to  which 
the  attention  ought  to  be  directed ;  one,  indeed,  and  the  first,  that  the 
mannero  may  be  such  as  are  worthy.  But  the  tragedy  will  indeed 
poMCfis  manners,  if,  as  we  have  said,  the  words  or  the  action  render 
any  deliberate  intention  apparent;  containing  depraved  manners,  if  the 
deliberate  intention  is  depraved ;  but  worthy  manners,  if  the  deliberate 
intention  is  good.  But  manners  are  to  be  found  in  each  genu9;  for 
both  a  woman  and  a  man  servant  may  be  good;  though  perhaps  of 
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these,  the  one  [i.  e.  the  woman]  is  more  imperfectly  good  tthan 
the  man,]  and  the  other  is  [generally  speaking]  wholly  bad.  In 
the  second  place,  the  manners  must  be  adapted  to  the  persons. 
For  there  are  manners  which  are  characterized  by  fortitude,  but 
it  is  not  adapted  to  a  woman  to  be  either  brave  or  terrible.  In 
the  third  place,  the  manners  must  be  similar.  For  this,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  differs  from  making  the  manners  to  be  worthy 
and  adapted.  In  the  fourth  place,  they  must  be  uniform ;  for 
if  he  is  anomalous,  who  exhibits  the  imitation,  and  expresses  such  like 
manners,  at  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  uniformly 
unequal.  The  example,  however,  of  depraved  manners  is  indeed,  not 
necessary ;  such  for  instance  as  that  of  Menelaus  in  the  Orestes  [of 
Euripides  ;]  but  an  example  of  unbecoming  and  unappropriate  manners 
is,  the  lamentation  of  Ulysses  in  the  tragedy  of  Scylla,  and  the  speech 
of  Menalippe  [in  Euripides ;]  and  the  example  of  anomalous  manners, 
in  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  [of  Furipides].  For  Iphigenia  supplicating 
does  not  at  all  resemble  the  Iphigenia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tragedy. 
It  is  requisite,  however,  in  the  manners,  as  well  as  in  the  combination 
of  the  incidents,  always  to  investigate,  either  the  necessary,  or  the 
probable ;  so  that  such  a  person  should  say  or  do  such  things,  either 
necessarily,  or  probably  ;  and  that  it  be  necessary  or  probable,  that 
this  thing  should  be  done  after  that.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
solutions  of  fables  ought  to  happen  from  the  fable  itself,  and  not  as  in 
the  Medea  of  Euripides  from  the  machinery,  and  in  the  tragedy  called 
the  Iliad,  from  the  particulars  respecting  the  return  of  the  Greeks  to  their 
country.  But  machinery  must  be  employed  in  things  which  are  ex- 
ternal to  the  drama,  which  either  happened  before,  and  which  it  is  not 
possible  for  men  to  know,  or  which  happened  afterwards,  and  require 
to  be  previously  proclaimed  and  announced*  For  we  ascribe  to  the 
gods  the  power  of  seeing  all  things,  but  we  do  not  admit  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  thing  absurd  in  the  fable ;  since  if  is  introduced,  care  muBt 
be  taken  that  it  is  external  to  the  tragedy ;  as  in  the  Oedipus,  of  Sopho- 
cles. Since,  however,  tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  better  things,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  imitate  good  painters.    For  these  in  giving  an 
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appropriate  form  to  tbe  image,  preserve  the  similitude  and  increase  the 
beauty.  Thus  also,  it  is  requisite  that  the  poet  in  imitating  the  wrath- 
ful and  the  indolent,  and  those  who  are  similarly  affected  in  their 
manners,  should  form  an  example  of  equity,  or  asperity ;  such  as 
Agatho  and  Homer  have  represented  Achilles.  These  things  indeed, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe ;  and  besides  these,  we  should  pay  attention 
to  such  particulars  as  are  consequent  from  necessity  to  the  scenic 
representation.  For  in  these,  errors  are  frequently  committed.  But 
conceming  these  things,  we  have  elsewhere  sufficiently  spoken. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


What  recognition,  however,  is,  we  have  before  shown.  But  with 
respect  to  the  species  of  recognition,  the  first  indeed  is  the  most  inar« 
tificial,  is  that  which  most  poets  use  through  ignorance,  and  is  efiected 
through  indications.  But  of  these,  some  are  congenial,  such  as  the 
lance  with  which  the  earth«born  race  [at  Thebes,]  were  marked,  or  the 
stars  on  the  bodies  of  the  sons  of  Thyestes  in  the  tragedy  of  Carcinus. 
Other  indications,  however,  are  adventitious.  And  of  these,  some  are 
in  the  body,  as  scars  ;  but  others  are  external,  such  as  necklaces  ;  and 
such  as  the  indication  through  a  small  boat,  in  the  tragedy  of  Tyro: 
These  signs  also  may  be  used,  in  a  better  or  worse  manner.  Thu^ 
Ulysses  through  his  scar,  is  in  one  way  known  by  his  nurse,  and  in 
another  by  the  swineherds.  For  the  recognitions  which  are  for  the  sake 
of  credibility,  are  more  inartificial,  and  all  of  them  are  of  this  kind ; 
but  those  which  are  from  peripetia,  such  as  were  made  [by  £urycle»] 
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iri  washing  the  feet  of  Uljsscs,  are  bfetten  And  those  .recognitiotit 
rank  in  the  second  place,  which  are  made  by  the  poet,  on  which  ac- 
count they  are  not  inartificial.  Thus  Orestes  in  the  Iphigenia  [in 
Tauris  of  Euripides,}  recognizes  his  sister,  and  is  rccogniffed  by  her. 
For  she  indeed  recognizes  her  brother  through  a  letter,  but  he  recog- 
nizes her  through  indications.  Orestes,  therefore,  says  what  the  poet 
pleases,  but  not  what  the  fable  requires  j  on  which  acci3tint  it  is  n6ar 
to  the  above  mentioned  error ;  since  other  thihgs  might  hare  been 
equally  well  said.  Thus  too  in  the  Tereus  of  Sophocles,  the  roice  of 
the  shuttle  produced  a  recognition  ^  But  the  third  mode  of  recognition 
is  through  memory,  from  the  sensible  perception  of  something,  as  in 
the  Cyprii  of  Dicseogenes ;  for  on  seeing  the  picture  a  certain  person 
weeps.  And  in  the  narration  at  the  court  of  Alcinous  ;for  Ulysses  on 
hearing  the  lyrist  [singing  the  fortunes  of  the  Greeks  at  Troy,]  and 
recollecting  [the  story]  weeps ;  whence  also  he  is  recognized  [by  Al- 
cinous]. The  fourth  mode  of  recognition  is  derived  from  syllogism,  as 
in  the  Coephori  [of  Eschylus] — a  similar  person  is  arrived— there  is  no 
similar  person  but  Orestes,-^restes,  therefore,  is  arrived.  Thus  too 
in  the  Iphigenia  of  Polyidcs  the  sophist.  For  it  was  probable  that 
Orestes  would  syllogistically  conclude,  that  because  his  sifter  had  been 
itnmolated,  it  would  likewise  happen  to  him  to  be  sacrificed.  Thus 
also  in  the  Tydeus  of  Theodectes,  [a  certain  person  coming  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  his  son,  says]  "  I  came  to  discover  my  son,  and  I 
shall  be  put  to  death."  Another  exanrple  also  is  in  the  Phinidse.  For 
the  women  on  seeing  the  place  syllogistically  inferred  what  their  fate 
would  be,  viz.  that  they  should  perish  m  tliis  place;  for  they  were 
exposed  in  it  from  their  infancy.  There  is  also  a  certain  recognitfott" 
which  is  produced  from  the  paralogism  of  the  theatre ;  [i.  e,  of  the 
spectator]  as  in  the  Ulysses  Pseudaogelus.  For  the  one  person  says, 
he  should  know  the  bow,  which  he  had  not  seen  ;  ,but  the  other,  as 

*  h  e.  Perhaps,  the  sound  made  by  the  sbatUe  ai  Philomela  was  weaTing,  oecasioned  her  to  be 
leeogiuaed*  ' 
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if  he  must  be  k&own  through  tfai$»  on  thi9  account  paralogises  ^;  The 
best  ircogmtiofi,  however,  of  all,  is  that  which  arises  from  the  thio^ 
themselves,  astonishment;  being  excited  through  probable  circum^ 
stances  ;  as  in  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles  and  the  tragedy  of  Iphigenia  3 
(for  it  is  probable  that  she  would  be  willing  to  send  letters)  since  such 
things  alone  are  without  fictitious  signs  and  necklaces.  But  the  recog^ 
aitioiK  which  rank  in  the  second  place^  are  those  which  are  derived 
from  S3rllogi8(in. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


It  is  aecessary,  however,  that  the  poet  should  compose  flibles^  and 
elabofH^e  his  diction,  so  as.  that  he  may  esrpecially  p4ace  the  thing  be* 
fore  the-  eyes  of  the  spectator.  For  thus  the  poet  perceiving  most 
acutely^  as  if  present  with  the  transactions  them$elveS)  will  discover 
what  is  becomiiRg,  and  wliatever  is  repugnant  will  in  the  smallest, 
degree  be  concealed  from  hb  view.    An  indication  of  this  is  the  funit 

:  '  Perfaapt  the  fable  of  ibU  tragedy  was  coniposed  as  follows :  Penelope  conceiving  that  Ulysses 
sttll  Uved^  wa&  unwillixag  to  marry  any  one  of  the  suilors ;  but  a  false  messenger  respecting  the 
death  of  Ulysses  is  introduced  to  Anticlea  the  mother  of  Ulysses  by  the  suitors.  This  false 
messenger  pretends  that  he  had  formerly  attended  Ulysses  at  the  Trojan  waf^  and  aiSrms  that 
Ulysses  is  dead.  To  prove,  Rkewise,  that  what  he  says  is  trae>  he  adds,  4hat  he  eould  disiin- 
goish  the  bow  of  Ulysses  Sfaax  ten  thousand  other  bows.  A  great  quantity  of  bows  are  then 
placed  before  bins,  among  which  is  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  which  he  knows  through  a  sign  perhape 
which  had  been  taught  him  by  the  suitors.  In  consequence  of  this,  Anticlea  thus  paralogizes : 
'This  man  knew  the  bow ;  he  could  not  have  known  it  unless  he  had  been  with  Ulysses ;  this 
person,  therefore,  has  attended  Ulysses,  and  is  a  trtt«  messenger  of  his  death*  Then  becoming 
-desperate  through  gri«£  she  destn>ys  herseUl 
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tirith  which  Carcinus  is  reproached.  For  Amphiaraus  departs  from  the 
temple,  which  is  concealed  from  the  spectator  who  does  not  perceive 
it.  But  this  is  wanting  in  the  representation,  and  the  spectators  are  on 
this  account  indignant.  For  the  poet  as  much  as  possible  should  co- 
operate with  the  scenery ;  since  those  are  naturally  most  adapted  to 
persuade  who  are  themselves  under  the  influence  of  passion.  Hence, 
aSso,  he  agitates  others  who  is  himself  agitated,  and  he  excites  others 
to  anger  who  is  himself  most  truly  enraged.  Hence,  poetry  is  the 
province  either  of  one  who  is  naturally  ingenious,  or  of  one  who  is 
insane.  For  of  these  characters,  the  one  is  easily  fashioned,  but  the 
other  is  prone  to  ecstasy.  It  is  likewise  necessary  that  the  poet  should 
universally  exhibit  the  fables  composed  by  others,  and  those  which  he 
<;omposes  himself,  and  afterwards  introduce  and  insert  episodes.  But 
I  say  that  he  should  in  this  manner  direct  his  attention  to  what  is  uni- 
versal. Thus  for  instance  in  the  Iphigenia  {in  Tauris  of  Euripides,] 
a  certain  virgin  being  led  to  the  altar  that  she  might  be  sacrificed,  and 
vanishing  from  the  view  of  those  who  were  to  sacrifice  her,  and  being 
brought  to  another  country  in  which  it  was  a  law  to  sacrifice  strangers 
to  a  certain  goddess,  she  is  made  the  priestess  of  these  rites.  Some 
time  after,  k  happened  that  the  brother  of  the  priestess  came  to  this 
place ;  but  on  what  account  ?  Because  some  god  bad  ordered  him  for 
a  certain  reason  which  does  not  pertain  to  the  universal  [composition 
of  the  tragedy,]  to  come  thither,  but  why  *he  did  so  is  foreign  to  the 
fable.  The  brother,  therefore,  coming,  and  being  made  eaptive,  is 
recognized  by  his  sister,  when  he  is  going  to  be  sacrificed ;  whether  as 
Euripides  says  [by  an  epistle,]  or  as  Polyides  feigns,  speaking  according 
to  probability,  because  he  said,  it  was  not  only  requisite  that  the  sister 
but  that  he  also  should  be  sacrificed : — and  hence  safety  arises.  Afte 
these  things  the  poet  having  given  names  to  the  persons  should  insert 
the  episodes  ;  and  he  must  be  careful  that  the  episodes  are  approjH'iate. 
Thus  the  insanity  through  which  Orestes  was  taken  captive,  and  his 
being  saved  through  expiation,  are  appropriate.  In  dramas,  therefore, 
the  episodes  are  short,  but  by  these  the  epopee  is  lengthened.  For  the 
fable  of  the  Odyssey  is  short,  viz.  the  £ablte  of  a  certain  person  wander- 
ing 
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ing  for  many  years  by  himself,  and  with  Neptune  for  Ids  foe.  ^nd 
besides  this,  his  domestic  affairs  being  so  circumstanced,  that  his  wealth 
is  consumed  by  suitors,  and  stratagems  are  formed  against  the  life  of 
his  son.  But  at  length,  driven  by  a  tempest,  he  lands  on  his  own  coasts 
and  recognizing  certain  persons,  he  attacks  the  suitors,  and  is  himself 
savedy  but  destroys  his  enemies.  This,  therefore,  is  the  peculiarity  of 
the  fable,  but  the  rest  is  episode. 


CHAPTER  XVIir. 


In  every  tragedy,  however,  there  is  a  bond  [or  plot]  and  a  solution 
of  it.  And  external  circumstances  indeed,  and  some  of  those  that  are 
internal,  frequently  form  the  bond  ;  but  the  rest  form  the  solution.  I 
call,  hoi^vever,  the  bond,  the  whole  of  that  which  extends  from  the 
beginning  to  the  part  which  is  last,  from  which  there  is  a  transition  to 
good  fortune;  but  I  denominate  the  solution  that  part  which  extends 
from  the  beginning  of  the  mutation  to  the  end.  Thus  in  the  Lynceus 
of  Theodectes,  the  past  transactions,  and  the  capture  of  the  son,  are 
the  bond ;  but  the  part  which  extends  from  the  charge  of  murder  to 
the  end,  is  the  solution.  But  of  tragedy,  there  are  four  species;  for  so 
many  parts  of  it  have  also  been  enumerated.  And  one  species  indeed 
is  complex,  of  which  the  whole  is  peripetia  and  recognition.  Bat 
another  species  is  pathetic ;  such  as  the  tragedies  of  Ajax  and  Ixion. . 
A  third  species  is  ethical ;  such  as  the  Phthiotides  and  the  Peleus»  But 
the  fourth  species  is  such  as  the  Phorcides  [of  Eschylus]  and  the  Pro- 
metheus, and  the  tragedies  which  represent  what  passes  in  Hades.  It 
is  especially  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  poet  should  endeavour  to 
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tiave  all  these  species ;  or  at  least  that  lie  should  have  the  greatest  and 
most  of  them,  especially  since  men  of  the  present  age  calumniate  the 
poets.  For  as  there  have  been  good  poets  in  each  part  of  tragedjr,  men 
of  the  present  times  require  one  poet  to  excell  in  all  the  parts*  But 
it  is  just  to  call  tragedy  different  and  the  same,  though  Dot  perhaps 
with  any  reference  to  the  fable.  Those  tragedies,  however,  ought 
rather  to  be  called  the  same,  of  which  there  is  the  saove  plot  and 
solution.  But  many  poets  connect  the  fable  well,  and  solve  it  badly. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  always  to  labour  to  eflFect  both  these,  and 
not  to  make  tragedy  an  epic  system.  But  I  call  that  tragedy  an  epic 
system,  which  consists  of  many  fables ;  as  if  some  one  should  compose 
a  tragedy  from  the  whole  fable  of  the  Iliad.  For  in  the  Iliad,  on 
account  of  its  length,  the  parts  receive  an  appropriate  magnitude.  But 
in  dramas,  the  effect  produced  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  expectation. 
The  truth  of  this  is  indicated  by  such  as  have  represented  [in  one 
tragedy]  the  whole  destruction  of  Troy,  and  not  some  part  of  it,  as  the 
Niobe  or  Medea  of  Euripides,  and  who  have  not  acted  like  Eschylus  ; 
for  these  have  either  failed  of  their  purpose,  or  have  contended  badly ; 
since  Agatho  also  failed  in^  this  alone.  But  in  peripetias,  and  in  simple 
actions,  such  poets  have  admirably  effected  their  purpose.  For  this  is 
tragical  and  philanthropic.  This,  however,  takes  place,  when  a  wise 
but  a  depraved  man,  such  as  Sisyphus,  is  deceived;  and  a  brave  but 
an  unjust  man  is  vam];uished.  But  this  is  probable,  as  Agatho  says. 
For  it  is  probable  that  many  things  may  take  place  contrary  to  pro- 
bability. It  is  necessary  likewise  to  conceive  the  chorus  to  be  one  of 
the  players  and  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  that  it  co-operates  with  the 
players,  not  as  in  Euripides,  but  as  in  Sophocles.  But  with  other 
Tragedians,  the  part  assigned  to  the  chorus  does  not  more  belong  to 
that  fable,  than  to  any  other  tragedy ;  on  which  account  the  chorus 
sing  emboli  ma  [or  songs  inserted  in  the  fable,]  of  which  Agatho  was 
the  inventon  What  difference,  however,  does  it  make,  to  sing  ero- 
bolima,  or  to  adapt  the  diction  of  one  drama  to  another,  or  the  whole 
episode  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Wb  have,  therefore^  now  discussed  the  other  parts  of  tragedy.     And 
it  remaiDs  that  we  should  speak  concerning  diction  and  dianoia  [i.  e. 
the  discussive  energy  of  reason].    The  particulars^  therefore,  respect* 
ing  dianoia  are  unfolded  in  the  treatise  On  Rhetoric.     For  the  discus* 
sion  of  it  is  more  the  province  of  that  treatise.    But  those  thing* 
pertain  to  dianoia,  which  it  is  requisite  to  procure  by  a  reasoning 
process.    And  the  parts  of  these  are,  to  demonstrate,  to  solve,  and  to 
excite  the  passions ;  such  as  pity,  or  fear,  or  anger,  and  the  like,  and 
besides  these,  to  amplify  and  extenuate.     It  is  evident,  however,  that 
in  things,  also,  it  is  requisite  to  derive  what  is  useful  from  the  same 
forms,  when  it  is  necessary  to  procure  objects  of  pity,  or  things  of  a 
dreadful,   or  great,  or  probable  nature.    Except  that  there  is  this 
difference,   that  things  in  tragedy  ought  to   be  rendered   apparent 
without  teaching,  but  in  an  oration  they  are  to  be  procured  by  the 
orator,  and  produced  through  the  oration.     For  what  employment 
would  there  be  for  the  orator,  if  the  things  should  appear  of  them* 
selves  pleasing,  and  not  through  the  oration?  But  of  things  pertaining 
to  diction,  there  is  one  species  of  theory  respecting  the  forms  of  it, 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  player  to  know,  and  of  him  who  is  a 
master  artist  in  a  thing  of  this  kind.    Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  requisite 
he  should  know,  what  a  mandate  is,  what  a  prayer,  narration,  threats, 
interrogation  and  answer  are,  and  whatever  else  there  may  be  of  this 
kind.     For  from  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  these,  the  poetic  art 
incurs  no  blame  of  any  moment.    For  who  would  think  that  Homer 
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errs  in  what  he  is  reproved  for  by  Protagoras  ?  viz.  That  while  he 
fancies  he  prays,  he  commands,  when  he  says, 

The  wrath  of  Feleus*  Bon>  O  goddess,  sing. 

For,  says  he,  to  order  a  thing  to  be  done,  or  not  to  be  done,  is  a 
mandate.  Hence,  this  must  be  omitted  as  a  theorem  pertaining  to 
another  art^  and  not  to  poetry. 


CHAPTER  XX- 


Of  all  diction,  however,  the  following  are  t^e  parts ;  viz.  element, 
[or  letter]  syllable,  conjanction,  noun,  verb,  articlcsr  case,  and  sentence. 
Element,  therefore,  indeed,  is  an  indivisible  vocal  sound;  yet  not 
every  such  sound,  but  that  from  which  an  intelligible  vocal  sound  is 
adapted. to  be  produced.  For  there  are  indivisible  vocal  sounds  of 
brutes,  no  one  of  which  I  call  an  element  of  diction.  But  the  parts 
of  this  indivisible  sound  are«  vowel,  semivowel,  and  mute.  And  a 
vowel,  indeed,  is  that  which  has  an  audible  sound,  without  the  con- 
currence of  another  sound  ;  such  as  a  and  o.  But  a  semivowel  is  that 
whtcfa  has  an  audible  sound,  with  tiie  concurrence  of  another  sound.; 
as  s  andr.  And  a  mute  is  that  which  even  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  toogue,  has  of  itself,  indeed,  no  sound,  but  becomes  audible  in 
conjunction  with  things  which  have  a  certain  sound ;  as  g  and  d.  But 
tiiese  differ  by  the  forms  of  the  mouth,  by  places  ^  by  density  and 

*  i.e.  The  differeat  organs  of  speech,  from  which  letters  are  denominated  nasal,* deiitid,^ 
labial,  &c.  .     ■   (    • 
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tenuity  of  afipiration,  by  length  and  shortness ;  and  farther  still,  they 
difier  by  acuteness  and  gravity,  and  by  a  medium  between  both  these ; 
the  theory  respecting  each  of  which  pertains  to  the  metrical  arU  fiat 
a  syllable  is  a  sound  void  of  significaticm,  composed  from  a  mute,  Jtod 
an  element  which  has  sound,  [L  e.  from  a  vowel,  or  semivowel].  For 
g  r  without  a  is  a  syllable  ^,  and  also  with  «,  as  g  r  a,  The  apaculation, 
however,  of  the  4Jifference8  of  these,  pertains  also  to  the  metrical  artr 
But  a  eonj unction  is  a  smind  void  of  signification,  which  neither 
impedes  nor  produces  ^one  significant  sound  adapted  to  he  composed 
from  many  somnds,  and  which  may  be  placed  either  at  the  beginning 
or  (the  end  of  the  period,  ualess  sonaething  requires  that  it  sbmrid  be 
placed  by  itself  at  the  beginning ;  such  as  fjier^  nroh  ^*  Or  it  is  a  -sound 
nonsignificant,  composed  fvom  more  sounds  thi^n  one,  but  naturally 
adapted  to  produce  one  significant  sound.  An  article  is  a  sound  void 
of  signification,  which  shows  the  beginniog  or  end,  or  distinction  of  a 
word';  as  to  ipfifUj  and  to  ire^h  ^nd  others  of  the  like  kind.  Or  it  is  a 
sound  void  of  signification,  which  neither  impedes  nor  produces  one 
significant  sound  naturally  adapted  to  be  composed  from  many  sounds, 
both  in  the  extremes  and  in  the  middle.  But  a  noun  is  a  composite 
sound,  significant  without  time,  of  which  no  part  is  of  itself  signifi- 
cant.  For  in  double  [or  composite]  nouns,  we  do  not  use  the  parts  as 
of  themselves  significant.  Thus  in  the  word  OsoJVi^o^,  Theodorus^ 
[though  theos  signifies  God  and  doron  a  gift,3  yet  doran  signifies  nothing. 
A  verb  is  a  composite  sound,  significant  with  time,  of  which  no  part 
is  of  itself  significant,  in  the  same  manner  also  as  in  nouns.  For  man 
or  white  does  not  signify  in  conjunction  with  time;  but  he  walks^  4>t  he 
did  walk^  signify,  liie  former  indeed  the  present,  and  the  latter  the  past 
time.  But  case  pertains  to  noun  or  verb.  And  one  case,  indeed,  [in 
noons]  signifies  that  something  is  said  of  this  thing,  or  is  attributed  to 

'  6  r  is  an  iosUnce  of  a  syllable  composed  of  a  mute,  a^d  a  sem wowel ;  and  ^  r  a  of  a  syllable 
composed  of  a  mute,  a  vowel,  and  a  semivowel. 

*  This  description  is  most  obscure,  but  the  sense  seems  to  be,  that  an  article  is  a  sound  which 
of  itself  does  not  signify  any  thing  definite,  but  merely  serves  to  indicate  a  significant  sound, 
before  or  after  which  it  is  placed,  or  which  it  distinguishes  from  other  words. 
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this  thing,  and  the  like ;  but  another  is  that  which  pertains  to  one  thing 
or  many  things ;  as  men,  or  man.  And  another  case  pertains  to  action, 
such  as  what  relates  to  interrogation  or  demand.  For  did  he  walk?  Or 
zpalk  is  a  case  of  a  verb  according  to  these  species.  And  a  sentence 
is  a  composite  significant  sound,  of  which  certain  parts  of  themselves 
signify  something;  for  not  every  sentence  is  composed  from  nouns  and 
verbs ;  (since  the  definition  of  man  [a  rational  mortal  animal,]  is  a 
sentence  without  a  verb)  but  there  may  be  a  sentence  without  verbs. 
A  sentence,  however,  will  always  have  some  part  significant ;  as  in  the 
sentence  Cleon  walks^  the  word  Cleon  is  significant.  But  a  sentence  is 
one  in  a  twofold  respect ;  for  it  is  either  that  which  signifies  one  thing, 
or  that  which  becomes  one  from  many  conjunctions.  Thus  the  Jliad, 
indeed,  is  one  by  conjunction ;  but  the  definition  of  man  is  one,  because 
it  signifies  pne  thing. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


With  respect  to  the  species  of  a  noun,  one  is  simple;  and  1  call  the 
simple  noun  that  which  is  not  composed  from  things  significant ;  but 
another  is  twofold.  And  this  either  consists  of  that  which  is  signifi- 
cant,  and  that  which  is  without  signification,  or  of  words  which  are 
significant  A  noun  also  may  be  triple  and  quadruple,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  nouns  of  the  Megaliotse ;  such  as  Hermocdicoxanthus^. 
But  every  noun  is  either  proper  or  foreign,  or  metaphorical,  or  brna* 

'  This  18  a. noun  composed  from  the  names  of  the  three  rivers  Hermus,  Caicus,  aad 
Xanthui« 
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mental,  or  invented  for  the  purpose,  or  protracted,  or  contracted,  or 
changed.  But  I  call  that  a  proper  name,  which  is  used  by  every  one ; 
and  that  a  foreign  name  which  is  used  by  other  nations^  Hence,  it  is 
evident  that  the  same  noun  may  be  both  foreign  and  proper,  though 
not  to  the  same  people.  For  the  word  X^yvrov^j  is  proper  to  the  Cypri- 
ans, but  foreign  to  us.  But  a  metaphor  h  the  transposition  of  a  noun 
to  a  signification  different  from  its  original  import,  either  from  the 
genus  to  the  species,  or  from  the  species  to  the  genus;  or  from  species 
to  species,  or  according  to  the  analogous.  I  call,  however,  a  trans? 
position  from  genus  to  species,  such  as, 

"  Thtrc  sUtion'A  U  my  ship  V 

For  to  be  moored  is  something  pertaining  to  the  being-  stationed.    But 
a  transposition  from  species  to  genus  is  such  as, 


-<<  Ten  thousand  valitnt  deeds 


Ulysses  has  achieved '/ 


For  ten  thousand  is  a  great  number,  and  is  now  used  instead  of  many. 
And  a  transposition  from  species  to  species  is  such  as, 

<^  The  brazen  falchion  drew  away  his  life/* 

And, 

'*  Cut  by  the  ruthless  sword/'  . 

Tov  here  to  draw  away^  is  used  instead  of  to  cut;  and  to  cut  is  used 
instead  of  to  draw  away;  since  both  imply  the  taking  something  away. 
But  I  call  a  transposition  according  to  the  analogous,  when  the  relation 
of  the  second  term  to  the  first,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  fourth  to  the 

'  A  dart  made  entirely  of  steeU 
'  '  Odyss.  lib.  1. 
»  Iliad,  lib.  9. 

third ; 
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tMiti ;  for  then  the  fourth  is  usi^  instead  of  the  second,  or  the  second 
instead  of  the  fourth.  And  sometimes  that  to  which  a  thing  is  rdated 
is  added  instead  of  the  thing  its6lf.  I  say,  for  i&stance,  a  cup  has  a 
similar  lelation  to  Bacchus,  that  a  shield  has  t«  Mars.  Heace,  a  shieid 
Jilay  he  cfeiUed  the  cup  of  Mars,  and  a  cup  the  shidd  <^  Baocthtn. 
Again^  ev'ening  has  a  similar  relation  to  day,  that  old  age  has  to  life. 
It  may  therefore  be  said  that  evening  is  the  old  age  of  day,  and  that 
old  age  is  the  evening  of  Kfe;  or  as  Empedocles  calls  it^  "  The<setfarag 
of  life.^  In  sorne  instances,  also,  where  there  is  ^ib  analogoufi  name^ 
this  method  may  be  no  less  similarly  employed..  Th«Wt  to  scatter  grain 
is  to  sow.;  but  there  is  no  name  for  the  scattering  of  light  from  the 
sun,  and  yet  this  has  a  sitni'Iar  tdatidn  to  the  Sun  that  sowing  has  to 
grain.     Hence,  it  is  said, 

^  Seiying  hi8'god»created  flame.'^ 

This  mode  of  metaphor  may  likewise  be  used  differently,  when  calling 
a  thing  by  a  foreign  name^.some^h)in£ belonging  to  it  is  denied  of  it; 
as  if  a  shield  should  be  called  the  cup,  not  of  Mars,  but  without  wine. 
But  a  noun  invented  for  the  purpose,  is  that  in  short  which  not  being 
adopted  by  certain  persons,  is  introduced  by  the  poet  himself.  For  it 
appears  that  there  are  certain  nouns  of  this  kind ;  as  substituting 
4^vvTcu^  instead  of  xe^rcc  for  horns j  rand  calling  a  priest  a^nm^j  instead 
of  legevs.  And  a  noun  is  protracted  or  contracted,  partly  by  using  a 
vowel  longer  than  the  proper  one,  or  by  inserting  a  syllable;  and 
partly  by  taking  something  away,  either  from  the  word  itself,  or  the 
inserted  syllable.  A  protracted  noun,  indeed,  is  such  as  ttoAjkw  for 
TToA^o^t  and  7r)}A}?ia/€ot)  for  7«Agi<rou;  and  such  as  x^i,  and  J^ca^,  are  con* 
tracted  nouns ;  and, 


•  The  sight  of  both  is  one. 


*  •fnnm  ts  derived  from  sfrn,  which,  accordixfg  to  Hesychiiu^  signifies  ImJs,  or  saom* 

*  For  jKf idn,  ivfACh 
s  Foroj^f. 

And 
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And  a  noun  is  changed  when  part  of  it  is  left^  and  part  is  invented 
by  the  poet ;  as, 

AijiTif  ov  uara  flavor. 
^«  In  the  right  breast".'* 

Instead  of  i^e^iop.  Farther  itiiU  of  pppns  some  are  masculine,  others 
feminine,  and  others  between,  [or  neuter].  And  the  masculine, 
indeed,  are  such  as  end  in  n  and  r,  and  such  as -are  composed  from 
mutes ;  but  these  are  two,  ^  and  |.  The  feminine  nouns  are  such  as 
are  composed  from  vowels,  and  always  end  in  long  vowels;  as,  for 
instance,  in  9  and  c^,  or  in  long  a.  Hence,  it  happens  that  the  numj^ier 
of  terminatioofi^  for  masculine  and  feminine  are  equal;  for  the  tei^u^ar 
tioqs  of  4  ^nd  I  am  the  sftiqe.  No  noun,  however,  en4s  in  ft  imtjte,  pr 
in. a  short  vowel;  and  cHily  three  nquos  end  in  1,  vijs.  /A^Pm  ^Qf^fMSr  fto4 
Trejte^.  But  five  end  in  v ;  vi^s.  rA>v,  fu-nvj  yany  i^a^Vf  and  ao7u.  And  the 
neuter  noun^  «nd  in  theses  and  in  r  and  <r^ 

» Iliad,  lib. «. 

*  The  whole  of  this  doctrine  pertains  rather  to  granuoAr  than  to  philosophy  or  poetrjr,  ^j^i  U 
very  mutilated  and  imperfect.    Hence,  the  critics  suspect  that  the  t;ext  is  greatly  corrupted* 
But,  as  my  design  in  translating  the  works  of  Aristotle,  was  to  unfold  his  philosophy  to  th^ 
English  reader,  I  shall  leate  to  the  crkicalwmnH  of  the  present  day,  the  disquisitioA  of  Ms- 
and  every  other  comparaikt  tri/k  that  may  occur. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


The  virtue  of  diction,  however,  consists  in  being  perspicuons^  and 
not  abject.  The  diction,  therefore,  is  most  perspicuous,  which  is  com- 
posed from  proper  nouns,  but  then  it  will  be  abject.  But  an  example 
of  this  is  the  poetry  of  Cleophon  and  Sthenelus.  It  will,  however,  be 
Venerable,  and  remote  Irom  the  vulgar  idiom  by  the  use  of  unusual 
words.  But  I  call  unusual  words,  such  words  as  are  foreign,  the 
metaphorical,  the  lengthened,  and  every  word  except  the  proper  [name 
of  a  thing].  If,  however,  language  wholly  consisted  of  such  words  as 
these,  it  would  be  either  an  enigma,  or  a  barbarism.  If,  therefore,  it 
were  composed  from  metaphors,  it  would  be  an  enigma  ;  but  if  from 
foreign  words,  a  barbarism.  For  the  idea  [i.  e.  the  definition]  of  an 
enigma  is  this,  the  conjoining  things  impossible  with  the  inherent 
properties  of  a  thing.  From  the  composition,  therefore,  of  [proper] 
names,  it  is  not  possible  to  effect  this,  but  it  may  be  effected  by  a 
metaphor ;  as  ^^  I  saw  a  man  conglutinating  brass  to  a  man  with  fire ;'' 
and  others  of  the  like  kind.  But  from  the  composition  of  foreign  words 
a  barbarism  is  produced.  Hence  language  should  be  moderately 
mingled  with  these.  Foreign,  therefore,  metaphorical,  and  ornamented 
words,  and  the  other  species  that  have  been  mentioned,  cause  the 
diction  neitherto  be  vulgar  nor  abject ;  but  proper  words  cause  it  to 
be  perspicuous.  The  protracting,  however,  contracting,  and  changing 
of  names,  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  perspicuity  of  the  dic- 
tion. For  the  use  of  words  in  a  way  different  from  iheir  proper  and 
usual  signification,  causes  the  diction  to  be  not  vulgar ;  but  the  adoption 
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of  words  in  their  accustomed  meaning,  renders  it  perspicuous.  Hence 
those  do  not  blame  rightly,  wJbo  reprpbs^  this  mode  of  speech,  and 
like  the  ancient  Euclid-  ridicuk}  the  poet,  for  the  facility  with  which 
verse  might  be  composed,  if  the  quantity  of  syllables  might  be  length* 
ened  at  pleasure,  making  iambics  even  in  common  discourse ;  as 

Hti  Xap»  ii)bf  Matfotmra  CeA^vna* 

And, 

It  is^eviden^  therefore^  that  the  use  of  this  n^ode  of  diction  is  ridicu^ 
lous^    But  measure  is  compion  to  all  the  parts  of  diction.     Foe  the 
same  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  improper  and  ridiculous,  use  of . 
metaphors,  foreign  words,  and  other  formis  of  diction.     But  we  m^y, 
see  what  splendor  the  appropriate  use  of  them  gives  to  epip  poetry,  by. 
putting  the  words  in.m^tre.    And  he  who  transfers  proper  names  into 
foreign  words,  into  metaphors,  and  the  other  forms,  will  see  that  what . 
we  have  said  is   true«    Thua^  for  inst^nce^  Aeschylus   and  Eurltxides. 
made  the  same  iambic  verse,  but  by  only  changing  one  word,  frooi  its, 
proper  and  usual  to  a  foreign   signifijcation^  the  one  ,verse  appears, 
beautiful,  and  the  other  mean.    For  Aeschylus  indeed,  in  his  Philoc^. 
tetes^  writes, 

A  cancerous  ulcer  feeds  upon  my  foot. 

But  Euripides  instead  of  eo-Bcfi,  feedsj  uses  the  word  Srotvccrai.  And^  [in 
the  verse  of  Homer,  Odyss.  9] 

Nirr  h  fA*  iMy  oMyo^  rt  urn  wtifmQi  ueu  oMrnvg, 

by  inserting  proper  [and  common]  words,  it  will  be, 

'  In  this  Terse  Polyphemus  complains  that  he  was  deprired  of  sight  by  Ulysses,  a  liitU,  weak, 
vile  man.  But  Homer  instead  of  using  the  word  fuKgci,  little,  usesoMyo^,  which  signifies  y#ci;« 
Instead  of  dtafcvMM^,  funy^  he  uses  ovriJ^Mf)  which  signifies  a  ifiaii  of  no  account  i  and  eatrnf^ 
fowerleu,  instead  oicmhu^olicurem 

%  K  And, 
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And> 


And, 


Him^  $9et$^iv.     [Iliad.  17*] 


i.  e.  If  instead  of  saying  the  shores  rebellow^  we  should  say  the  shores 
resounded.  Again,  Ariphrades  ridicules  the  tragic  poets  for  employing 
modes  of  diction,  which  no  one  would  use  in  common  conversation ; 
such  as  <rw/xaT&)r  oLTTOj  and  not  awo  ^cafjLOLTWj  i.  c.  homefronij  and  not /row 
home ;  ceh^y  [for  aov ;]  viv  [for  avrov ;]  and  A;^iAXf*^  xs^ «,  and  not  t€^i 
A;^«AAgft)?,  i.  e.  Achilles  about^  and  not  about  Achilles ;  and  other  expres- 
sions of  the  like  kind.  For  all  such  forms  of  language,  because  they 
are  not  in  common  use,  remove  vulgarity  from  the  diction.  But  of 
this  he  was  ignorant.  It  is,  however,  a*  great  thing  to  use  eacli  of  the 
above-mentioned  modes  in  a  becoming  manner ;  and  also  compound 
and  foreign  words.  But  the  greatest  thhig  is  to  employ  metaphors 
properly.  For  this  alone  cannot  be  acquired  from  another,  but  is  an 
indication  of  an  excellent  genius  ;  since  to  employ  metaphors  well,  is 
to  survey  similitude.  But  of  words,  the  double  indeed  [or  compound,] 
are  especially  adapted  to  dithyrambic  verse;  the  foreign  to  heroic,  and 
metaphors  to  iambic  verse.  And  in  heroic  verse  indeed,  all  the  above- 
mentioned  words  are  useful ;  but  for  iambics,  because  they  especially 
imitate  common  discourse,  those  words  are  adapted  which  may  be  used 
ila  conversation.  And  words  of  this  description  are,  the  proper,  the 
metaphorical,  and  the  ornamental.  And  thus  much  may  suffice  con. 
ceming  tragedy,  and  the  imitation  in  acting. 

« In  this  verse,  which  is  from  the  21st  book  of  the  Odyssey,  Hotner^  for  the  purpose  of  signi- 
fying an  ignoble  seat^  calls  it  by  a  foreign  word^  M%KVs.m,  and  not  by  the  usual  word,  fMx^gov ; 
and  he  calls  the  tahle^  not  fjuHfav,  small,  but  o^iynf,Jew» 
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Concerning  the  poetry,  however,  which  is  narrative  and  imitative 
in  metre,  it  is  evident  that  it  ought  to  have  dramatic  fables,  in  the 
same  manner  as  tragedy,  and  should  be  conversant  with  one  whole  and 
perfect  action,  which  has  e  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  in  order  that 
like  one  whole  animal  it  may  produce  its  appropriate  pleasure ;  and 
that  it  may  not  be  like  the  custom  of  history,  in  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  manifestation  should  be  made  of  one  action,  but  of  one 
time,  viz.  of  such  things  has  happened  in  that  time,  respecting  one,  or 
more  persons,  the  relation  of  each  of  which  to  each  other  is  just  as  it 
may  happen.  For  as  the  sea-fight  at  §alamis,  and  the  battle  with  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  though  they  happened  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  same  end ;  thus  also  in  successive  times,  one 
thing  may  sometimes  be  connected  with  another,  from  which  no  one 
.  end  is  produced.  Nearly,  however,  most  poets  do  this.  Hence,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  in  this  respect  also  Homer  will  appear  to  be 
divine,  when  compared  with  other  poets,  because  he  did  not  attempt 
to  sing  of  the  whole  of  the  Trojan  war,  though  it  had  a  beginning  and 
an  end.  For  if  he  had  it  would  hav^  been  very  great,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous ;  or  if  it  had  been  of  a  moderate  size,  it  would 
have  been  intricate  through  the  variety  of  incidents.  But  now  hating 
selected  one  part  of  the  war,  he  has  made  use  of  many  episodes  from 
the  other  parts  ;  such  as  the  catalogue  of  the  ships,  and  other  episodes, 
with  which  he  has  adorned  his  poem.  Other  poets,  however,*  have 
composed  a  fable  about  one  man,   and  one  time,  and  one  action, 
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consisting  of  many  parts ;  as  the  authors  of  the  Cypriacs,  and  the  lesser 
Iliad.  With  respect  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  therefore,  one  or  two 
tragedies  only  could  be  made  from  each.  But  many  might  be  made 
from  the  Cypriacs  ;  and  from  the  lesser  Iliad  more  than  eight ;  such  as 
the  Judgment  of  the  Arms,  Philoctetes,  Neoptolemus,  Eurypylus,  the 
Ptochia,  [or  Ulysses  in  the  character  of  a  beggar,]  the  Lacasnae,  the 
Destruction  of  Troy,  the  Return  of  the  Greeks,  Sinon,  and  theTroades* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Agaix,  it  is  requisite  thkt  the  epopee  should  have  the  same  species 
as  tragedy.  For  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  either  simple,  or 
complex,  or  ethical,  or  pathetic.  The  parts  also  are  the  same  except 
the  music  and  the  scenery.  For  it  requires  peripetia,  recognition,  and 
passion ;  'ahd'  besides  these,  the  reasoning  and  the  diction  should  be 
1?rell-formed ;  all  which  were  first  used  by  Homer,  alid  are  used  by  him 
sufficiently.  Foi'fti  each  of  his  poems' he  has  introduced  all  these  ;  the 
Iliad  indeed  containing  the  simple  and  pathetic  ;  but  the  Odyssey  the 
complex;  for  through  the  whdle  of  it  there  is  recognition  aftd  the 
ethical.  And  besides  these  things,  he  excelled  ^all  poets  in  diction  and 
reasoning.  The  epopee,  however,  differs  from  tragedy  in  the  length  of 
the  composition,  and  in  the  toetre.  But  the  proper  boutidAry  of  its 
length  we  have  before  described  ;  foi'  it  should  be  such*  that  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  may  be  seen  at  one  view.  This,  however,  will  be 
effected  if  the  compositions  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  ancient  poets, 
and  brotight  to  the  same  length  with  the  multitude  of  tragedi6s  that  are 
performed  at  one  time.     But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  fepopee  to 
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ptossefcs  abundantly  the  pofwer  of  increasing  in  magnitude ;  for  tragedy 
is  not  Capable  of  imitating  many  actions  that  are  performed  at  the 
same  time,  but  that  part  only  which  is  represented  in  the  scene,  and 
acted  by  the  players.     In  the  epopee,   however,  in  consequence  of 
being  a  narration, '  many  events  may  be  introduced  which  have  hap^ 
pened  at  the  same  time,  which  are  so  connected  as  to  contribute  to  the 
same  end,  and  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  poem  is  encreased.     Hence, 
this  contributes  to  its  magnificence,  transports  the  hearer  to  different 
places,  and  adorns  the  poem  with  dissimilar  fepisodes.     For  similitude 
of  events  rapidly  produces  satiety,  and  causes  the  failure  of  tragedies. 
But  heroic  metre  [i.  e.  hexameter  verse,]  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
adapted  to  the  epopee.     For  if  any  one  should  attempt  narrative 
imitation  in  any  other  metre,  or  in  many  metres  mingled  together,  the 
unfitness  of  it  would  be  apparent.     For  heroic  metre  is  of  all  others  the 
most  stable  and  ample.     Hence  it  especially  receives  foreign  words  afid 
metaphors.     For  narrative  imitation  excells  all  others.     But  ianiit^s 
and  tetrameters  ire  of  a  motive  nature ;  the  one  being  adapted '  to 
dancing,  but  the  other  to  acting.     It  would,  however,  be  still  more 
absurd,  to  mingle  them  together,  as  Chaeremon  did.     Hence,  no  one 
has  composed  a  long  poem  in  any  other  measure  than  the  heroic,  tmt 
as  we  have  said,  nature  herself  teaches  us  that  he)cameter  vefse  is 
adapted  to  the  epopee.     Homer,  indeed,  deserves  to  be  praised  for 
many  other  things,  and   also  because  he  is  the  only  poet  who  was  not 
ignorant  what  he  ought  to  do  himself.     For  it  is  requisite  that  the  poet 
should  speak  in  his  own  person  as  little  as  possible ;  for  so  far  as  he 
speaks  in  bis  own  person  he  is  not  an  imitator.     Other  poets,  therefore, 
take  an  active  part  through. the  whole  poem,  and  they  only  imitate  a 
few  things,  and  seldom.     But  Homer,  after  a  short  preface,  immediately 
introduces  a  man  or  a  woman,  or  something  else  that  has  manners ;  for 
there  is  nothing  in  his  poem  unattended  with  manners.     It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  in  tragedies  to  produce  the  wonderful ;  but  that  which  is 
contrary  to  reason  is  better  fitted  to  be  received  in  the  epopee.     H^nce, 
the  wonderful  is  excited  in  the  highest  degree  from  the  agent  not  being 
seen*     In  the  next  place,   the  particulars  respecting  the  pursuit  of 
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Hector,  would  appear  ridiculous  [when  placed  before  the  eyes]  in  the 
scene  ;  the  Greeks  indeed  standing  still,  and  not  pursuing,  and  Achilles 
making  signs  to  them  not  to  engage*  But  in  the  epopee  this  is  con- 
cealed. The  wonderful,  however,  is  pleasing;  of  which  this  is  an 
indication,  that  all  men  when  they  wish  to  gratify  their  hearers,  add 
something  to  what  they  relate.  Homer  also  in  the  highest  degree 
taught  others  how  to  speak  falsely  [i.  e.  to  make  false  narrations]  in  a 
proper  manner.  But  this  is  a  paralogism.  For  men  fancy  that  when 
the  consequent  follows  from  the  antecedent,  the  consequent  may  be 
converted,  and  that  the  antecedent  will  follow  from  the  consequent. 
This,  however,  is  false.  For  the  antecedent  may  be  false  ;  but  this 
being  otherwise,  the  consequent  will  necessarily  follow.  For  through 
knowing  the  consequent  to  be  true,  our  soul  paralogizes,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  antecedent  also  is  true^  Ag£iin,  things  which  are 
impossible  but  probable,  are  to  be  preferred  to  such  as  are  possible 
but  improbable.  Fables  also  should  not  be  composed  from  irrational 
parts,  but  as  much  as  possible  indeed,  they  should  have  nothing 
irrational  in  them:  If,  however,  this  is  impossible,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  irrational  circumstance  does  not  pertain  to  the  fable,  as 
in  the  case  of  Oedipus  not  knowing  how  Laius  died.  For  it  must  not 
be  brought  into  the  drama,  like  the  narration  of  the  Pythian  games 
in  the  Electra,  or  him  who  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Mysians,  comes 
from  Tegea  to  Mysia  without  speaking.  It  is  ridiculous,  therefore, 
to  say,  that  otherwise  the  fable  would  be  destroyed ;  for  such  fables 
should  not  at  first  be  composed.  But  if  they  are  composed,  and  it 
appears  more  reasonable  that  they  should  be,  the  absurdity  also  must 
be  admitted ;  since  the  irrational  circunistances  in  the  Odyssey,  such 
as  Ulysses  being  left  on  the  shore  of  Ithaca  by  the  Phoeacians,  would 
evidently  have  been  intolerable,  if  they  had  been  fabricated  by  a  bad 
poet.      But   now   the   poet   conceals   the   absurdity,   and   renders   it 

'  The  moderns,  from  being  ignorant  of  this  very  important  truth,  have  committed  the 
greatest  errors  in  the  mathematical  sciences :  for  they  have  not  been  aware  how  possible  it  is 
to  deduce  true  Mulusions  from  falfe  principles.  See  my  Elements  of  the  True  Arithmetic  of 
Infinites. 
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pleasing  by  the  addition  of  other  delightful  circumstances.  The 
diction,  likewise,  should  be  laboured  in  the  sluggish  parts  of  the  poem, 
and  which  are  neither  ethical  nor  ratiocinative.  For  a  very  splendid 
diction  conceals  the  manners  and  the  reasoning. 


CHAFPER  XXr. 


With  respect  to  the  objections  of  critics^  and  the  solutions  of  those 
objections,  the  number  artid  quality  of  their  species  will  become 
apparent  from  surveying  them  as  follows.  Since  the  poet  is  an  imita- 
tor,^ in  the  same  manner  as  a  painter,  or  any  other  person  who  makes 
likenesses,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  always  imitate  one  of  three 
things.  For  he  must  either  imitate  things  such  as  they  were  or  are,  or 
such  as  they  are  said  and  appear  to  be,  or  such  as  they  ought  to  be. 
But  these  must  be  enunciated  either  by  [common]  diction,  or  by 
foreign  words  and  metaphors.  For  there  are  many  properties  of  dic- 
tion ;  and  we  concede  these  to  the  poets.  Besides  this,,  there  is  not 
the  same  r-ectitude  of  politics  and  poetry,  nor  of  any  other  art  and 
poetry.  But  of  poetry  itself,  the  error  is  twofold ;  the  one  indeed 
essential,  the  other  accidental.  For  the  error  is  essential,  when  it 
attempts  to  imitate  that  which  is  beyond  its  power;  but  accidental, 
when  it  attempts  to  imitate  improperly;  as  if,  for  instance,  a  horse 
should  be  described  as  moving  both  its  right  legs  together.  Or  an 
error  in  each  of  the  arts  is  accidentally  committed  in  poetry,  as  in 
medicine,  or  any  other  art,  when  it  fabricates  things  that  are  impos- 
sible. These,  therefore,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  the  essential 
errors  of  poetry.     Hence,  the  objections  of  critics  must  be  dissolved 
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from  surveying  these  particulars.  For  in  the  first  place,  indeed^  the 
poet  errs,  if  what  hie  fabricates. is  iip possible  according  to  theai[*t  itself; 
but  it  will  be  right  if  the .  end  of  poetry  is  obtai^d  by  it.  For  we 
have  before  shown  what  the  end  is,  Thus,  for  instance,  the  end  of 
poetry  w^ill  be  attained,  if  the  poet  thus  renders  what  he  fabricates,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  poem,  more  capable  of  producing  astonishment. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  pursuit  of  Hector.  If,  however,  this  end 
can  be  obtained  in  a  greater,  or  even  a  less  degree,  and  that  according 
to  the  art  pertaining  to  these  things,  then  the  fault  will  not  be  entitled 
to  excuse.  For  it  is  requisite  if  possible  to  be  entirely  without  error. 
Farther  still,  it  should  be  considered  whether  the  error  ranks  among 
things  pertaining  to  the  poetic  art,  or  to  some  other  art.  For  it  is  a 
less  fault  not  to  know  that  a  hind  has  no  horns,  than  to  make  a  bad 
imitation  of  a  hind.  Besides  this,  also,  if  the  poet  is  blamed  for  not 
imitating  things  as  they  .truly  are,  the  solution  is»  that  he  imitates  them 
as  they  ought, to  bp.  Thus  Sophocles  said,  that  he  described  men  such 
as  they  ought  to  be,  but  Euripides  such  as  they  were^  Hence,  such 
must  be  the  solution  to  this  objection.  If,  however,  it  should  b^ 
objected,  that  the  poet  ueith^  represents  things  such  aa  they  are,  nor 
such  aa.they  ought  to  be,  he  msty  say  that  he  represents  them  conform* 
ably  to  the  general  opipion^  as,  for  instance,  in  tbiog&  pertaining  to  the 
gods.  For  perhaps  it  is  neither  better  thus  to  spj^ak,  nor  true,  but  it 
is  just  BB  it  may  happen,  as  Xenophanes  observes,  ^^  In  these  things 
there  is  nothing  certain."  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is 
not  better,  indeed,  thus  to  speak,  but  that  the  thing  did  at  that  time 
thus  subsist ;  as  in  this  instance  concerning  the  arms  [of  the  soldiers  of 
Diomed :] 

'^  A  wood  of  spears  stood  by,  that  iix'd  upright. 
Shot  from  their  flashing  poiots  a  quivering  light/'  Ih.  10* 

For  such  was  the  order  in  which  they  were  then  placed,  as  it  is  now 
with  the  lUyrians.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  enquiry  whether  a 
thing  is  said  or  done  by  any  one  well  or  ill,  we  mu§t  not  only  direct 
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our  attention  to  the  thing  itself  which  is  done  or  said^  and  see  whether 
it  is  good  or  bad,  but  we  must  also  consider  the  person  by  whom  it  i$ 
done  or  said,  viz.  concerning  whom,  or  when,  or  to  whom,  or  on  what 
account,  he  speaks  or  acts ;  as  whether  it  is  for  the  sake  of  a  greater 
good,  or  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil.  But  it  is  requisite  to  dissolve 
some  objections  by  directing  the  attention  to  diction ;  as,  for  instance^ 
to  foreign  words  [in  Homer;] 

<^  On  mules  the  infection  first  b^n."  II.  1. 

For  perhaps  ovptM  does  not  signify  fnuk$j  but  guards.  And  in  what  he 
says  of  Dolon, 

■^<  bis  form  was  bad/'  Tl.  10. 

It  may  be  said  that  ui'oi  xaxo$,  does  not  signify  a  body  without  sym- 
metry,  but  a  deformed  face.  For  the  Cretans  call  a  man  with  a  good 
face  §veiiifu     And, 

"  Mix  purer  wine.*'  II.  9 

For  ^w^ore^f  may  not  mean  wine  undiluted  with  water,  such  as  those 
who  are  addicted  to  intoxication  delight  in,  but  wine  poured  out 
rapidly.     But  a  thing  is  said  metaphorically,  as, 


<*  The  other  gods  and  men 
Slept  all  the  night.''  II.  S. 

For  a//  is  metaphorically  used  for  many;  since  all  is  a  certain  great 
multitude.     And, 

Alone  unbath'd  — —  II.  18. 

is  said  of  Orion  metaphorically.  For  that  which  is  most  known,  is 
called  alone  or  sokK  Objections  also  may  be  solved  from  accent,  as 
Hippias  the  Thasian  solved  the  following  passages : 

*  Viz.  It  is  called  so  comparatively  with  reference  to  what  is  less  known.    And  it  is  most 
known  of  this  constellation^  that  it  does  not  appear  to  set  in  the  ocean. 
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And, 


'      TO  /tftir  «  JttrraTiArrai  o^Cf «  3. 

**  Of  some  stately  oak  the  last  remains^ 
Or  hardy  fir,  unperish'd  by  the  rains."  Pope,  II.  2S. 


Objections  likewise  may  be  solved  by  the  division  of  the  sentence,  [or 
interpunction ;]  as  in  the  following  instance  from  Empedocles, 

Or  by  ambiguous  expressions,  as  [in  Iliad.  10.] 


graf  A)XW(ev  ik  vXt mv  vvij 


^    [tuv  iuo  fMifcwY^  rgirhrti  i*  rri  fioiga  XfM(ff^4u'.] 

*'  Night  of  two  parts  the  greater  share  had  wan'd. 
But  of  her  empire  still  a  third  reraain'd," 

For  the  word  greater  is  ambiguous.  Or  objections  may  be  solved  from 
the  custom  of  diction  ;  as  when  it  is  said  that  wine  is  Kex^oLfJL&vovf  mixed; 
whence  the  poet, 

— — **  Greaves  of  new-wrought  tin."  \h.  21. 

^  This  line  is  not  extant,  and  what  is  supplied  is  from  the  conjecture  of  some  learned  men. 
It  alludes  to  the  order  given  by  Jupiter  to  the  dream  in  II.  2.  to  deceive  Agamemnon.  Here, 
if  hl^im  is  read  with  an  accent  in  the  antepenult^  it  will  signify  damus,  and  will  imply  that 
Jupiter  promises  Agamemnon  glory  from  the  battle  j  but  if  it  is  read  with  an  accent  in  the 
penult,  so  as  to  be  th«  infinitive  Ionic,  it  will  signify  dare.  It  will  therefore  imply  that  Jupiter 
orders  the  dream  to  give  the  hope  of  victory  to  Agamemnon. 

0  If  this  is  read  with  the  circumflex  on  the  ou,  it  will  signify  that  the  oak  became  putrid  by 
the  rain,  which  is  absurd;  but  if  it  is  read  with  an  acute  accent  and  spiritus  lenis,  it  will  signify 
not,  and  will  imply,  that  the  oak  was  not  rotted  by  the  rain, 

^  The  sense  here  depends  on  the  punctuation.  For  if  the  comma  is  put  after  (mga  in  the 
second  line,  instead  of  vgiv,  the  sense  will  be,  **  Immediately  those  things  were  made  mortal 
which  before  had  learnt  to  be  immortal,  and  pure  which  before  were  mixed."  But  if  the 
comma  is  put  after  rpiv  instead  of  (afa,  the  sense  will  be,  '^  that  those  things  which  before  were 
pure,  were  mixed. 

^  In  the  original  this  line  in  the  brackets  is  wanting,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  having 
been  inserted  by  Aristotle,  because  without  it  there  is  no  ambiguity.  But  the  ambiguity  is 
occasioned  by  the  word  ^Acny,  which  may  either  signify  more  than,  or  the  greater  part  of* 
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And  those  that  work  on  iron  are  called  braziers.     Whence  Ganymede 
is  said 


■  To  pour  out  wine  for  Jove  ;'*  II.  20. 


though  the  gods  do  not  drink  wine.  But  this  may  be  considered  as 
metaphorically  said.  It  is  necessary,  however,  when  a  word  appears 
to  signify  something  of  a  contrary  nature,  to  consider  how  many 
significations  it  may  have  in  the  passage  before  us ;  as, 

'^  Five  plates  of  various  metal,  various  mould. 
Composed  the  shield,  of  brass  each  outward  fold. 
Of  tin  each  inward,  and  the  middle  gold ; — 
There  stuck  the  lance ;  Pope,  II.  20. 

For  here  the  word  5/wcfc  implies*  that  the  lance  was  impeded  by  the 
golden  plate  Many  objections,  however,  may  be  solved  by  paying 
attention  to  the  many  contrary  opinions  which  the  poet  might  follow. 
For  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  is  frequently  contrary  to  that  of  the 
poet*.  Or  as  Glauco  says,  "  some  men  presuppose  irrationally,  and' 
reason  from  their  own  decision :  and  in  consequence  of  being  led  by 
appearances,  reprobate  whatever  is  contrary  to  their  opinion."  This 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  Icarius  [the  father  of  Penelope].  For  the 
multitude  fancy  that  he  was  a  Laconian.  On  this  supposition,  there* 
fore,  it  is  absurd  that  Telemachus  should  not  meet  him,  on  his  arrival 
at  Lacedaemon.  Perhaps,  however,  the  truth  is  as  the  Cephalenians 
say,  viz.  that  Ulysses  married  among  them,  and  that  Icadius,  and  not 
Icarius  [was  his  father  in  law].  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
objection  is  erroneous.  In  short,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  the  impossible 
either  to  the  poetry,  or  to  that  which  is  better,  or  to  opinion.  For  so 
far  as  pertains  to  poetry,  probable  impossibility  is  more  eligible,  than 
the  improbable  and  possible.  For  the  poet  may  imitate  things  not  as 
they  are,  but  as  it  is  better  for  them  to  be,  just  as  Zeuxis  painted 
[Helen  more  beautiful  than  she  was].     For  it  is  necessary  that  the 

'  From  the  obscurity  of  the  original,  I  have  been  obliged  to  paraphrase  this  passage. 
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pattern  in  imitation  should  be  transcendent  The  objection^  aJso^  that 
something  is  irrational  may  be  solved  by  saying,  that  sometimes  it  is 
not  irrational ;  for  it  is  probable  that  what  is  improbable  may  have 
happened.  But  with  respect  to  the  solution  of  subcontraries,  these  are 
to  be  considered  in  the  same  manner  as  eknehi^  in  arguments,  if  the 
same  thing  [is  affirmed  or  denied,]  and  with  respect  to  the  same 
thing,  and  after  the  same  manner,  and  whether  it  is  the  same  person 
[who  affirms  and  denies].  It  must,  likewise,  be  considered  whether 
he  speaks  from  his  own  opinion,  or  adopts  the  opinion  of  some  wise 
man.  The  reprehension  [of  poets]  will  however  be  right,  through 
which  it  is  shown  that  they  have  without  any  necessity  devised  some- 
thing irrational  or  depraved.  Thus  irrationality  is  devised  [without  any 
necessity]  by  Euripides  in  his  Egeus,  and  impiety,  in  the  character  of 
Menelaus,  in  his  •  Orestes.  These  reprehensions,  therefore,  may  be 
derived  from  five  species.  For  they  are  either  made  because  impossi- 
bilities are  introduced,  or  absurdities,  or  what  is  hurtful,  or  subcon- 
traries,  or  as  errors  committed  against  the  rectitude  of  art.  But  the 
solutions  may  be  surveyed  from  the  above-mentioned  number ;  for  they 
are  twelve. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


It  may  however  be  asked,  whether  epic  or  tragic  imitation  is  the 
more  excellent.  For  if  that  imitation  is  the  better  which  is  less 
troublesome  to  the  spectator,  and  such  an  imitation  pertains  to  better 

'  Elenchi  are  defined  by  Aristotle  in  bis  treatise  on  Sophistical  Elencbi,  to  be  syllogisms  of 
€07iiradktioni 
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spectators,  that  which  imitates  every  thing  is  evidently  attended  with 
molestation.  For  such  imitation  supposes  that  the  spectators  will  not 
perceive  what  is  acted  without  the  addition  of  much  movement ;  just 
as  bad  players  on  the  flute  turn  themselves  round,  when  it  is  requisite 
to  imitate  a  discus  [in  its  circumvolution;]  or  when  they  sing  of 
Scylla  [drawing  ships,]  draw  to  themselves  the  coryphoeus^  or  leader 
of  the  band,  [in  order  to  imitate  this  drawing].  Tragedy,  therefore, 
resembles  this  itnitation.  For  players  of  the  first  eminence  express  a 
few  things  by  gesture  and  motion ;  but  players  of  the  second  rank 
express  nearly  every  thing  by  these.  Hence,  Myniscus  called  Calli* 
pides  an  ape,  in  consequence  of  carrying  his  imitation  to  a  great 
excess.  And  there  was  also  an  opinion  of  this  kind  concerning  Pindar 
[the  player].  But  as  players  of  the  first  are  to  players  of  the  second 
eminence,  so  is  the  whole  art  of  tragedy  to  the  epopee.  They  say, 
therefore,  that  the  epopee  is  calculated  for  equitable  and  worthy 
persons,  on  which  account  it  does  not  require  scenery;  but  that 
tragedy  is  calculated  for  the  vulgar.  Hence,  tragic  imitation  which 
is  troublesome  to  the  spectator,  will  evidently  be  inferior  to  epic 
imitation. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  this  accusation  does  not  pertain  to  the 
poet,  but  the  actor;  since  it  is  possible  in  reciting  epic  poetry  to 
pay  too  much  attention  to  action,  as  Sosistratus  did,  and  likewise 
in  singing,  as  Mnastheus  of  Opus  did.  In  the  next  place,  neither 
is  all  motion  to  be  despised,  since  neither  is  all  kinds  of  dancing, 
but  only  that  which  is  bad;  and  hence  Callipedes  was  blamed,  as 
others  now  are  for  not  imitating  free  women.  Farther  still,  tragedy, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  epopee,  may  attain  its  end  without  motion 
[and  gesture;]  for  by  reading,  it  is  manifest  what  kind  of  a  thing 
it  is.  If,  therefore,  it  is  in  other  respects  better,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  accompanied  with  motion  and  gesture.  In  the  next 
place  tragedy  has  every  thing  which  the  epopee  possesses.  For  it 
may  use  metre,  and  it  has  also  music  and  scenery,  as  no  small  parts, 
through  which  the  pleasure  it  produces  is  most  apparent.  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  it  possesses  perspicuity,  both  when  it  is  read, 
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and  when  it  is  acted.  The  end  too  of  its  imitation  is  confined  in  less 
extended  limits.  For  being  crouded  into  a  narrower  compass,  it  becomes 
more  pleasing  than  if  it  were  extended  through  a  long  period  of  time. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles  were  put  into  as  many 
verses  as  the  Iliad,  [it  would  be  less  pleasing].  Again,  the  imitation 
of  the  epopee  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  has  less  unity  [than  tragic 
injitation;]  of  which  this  is  an  indication,  that  from  any  kind  of  epic 
imitation  many  tragedies  may  be  produced.  Hence,  if  he  who  writes 
an  epic  poem  should  choose  a  fable  perfectly  one,  the  poem  would 
necessarily  either  appear  short,  as  if  curtailed,  or  if  it  should  be 
accompanied  with  length  of  metre,  it  would  seem  to  be  languid. 
But  if  he  should  compose  one  fable  from  many  fables,  I  mean,  if  the 
poem  should  consist  of  many  actions,  it  would  not  possess  unity. 
Thus,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  contain  many  such  parts,  which  of  them* 
selves  possess  magnitude,  though  these  poems  are  composed  as  much 
as  possible,  in  the  most  excellent  manner,  and  are  most  eminently  the 
imitation  of  one  action.  If,  therefore,  tragedy  excells  in  all  these 
particulars,  and  besides  this,  in  the  work  of  art,  (for  neither  tragic  nor 
epic  imitation,  ought  to  produce  a  casual  pleasure,  but  that  which  we 
have  mentioned)  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  more  excellent  than  the 
epopee,  in  consequence  of  attaining  its  end  in  a  greater  degree. 
And  thus  much  concerning  tragedy,  and  the  epopee,  as  to  themselves, 
their  species,  and  their  parts,  their  number  and  their  difference,  what 
the  causes  are  of  their  being  good  or  bad,  and  also  concerning  the 
objections  which  may  be  made  to  them,  and  the  solutions  of  the 
objections 
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CHAPTER  I. 


£V£&Y  art  aad  ever£^ethod»  and  in  like  manner  every  action  suria-   ^ 
deliberate  choice,  appear  to  aspire  after  a  certain  good.     Hence,  it  i$ 
well  said,  that  the  good  is  that  which  all  things  desire,    Of  e^ds,  hfp^;*  >  -".,  ^  >  a-  >  ^  > 
ever,  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  difference;  for  some  of  them  are 
energies  >  but  others  of  them  besides  these  are  certain  wor^s.  !^  But' in  "    * ''      ^ 
those  things  in  which  there  are  certain  ends  besides  the  actions^  in 
these  the  works  are  naturally  adapted  to  be  *bettet  than  the  energies^s-:.    ;....<..  r/,. 
Since,  however,  there  are  many  actions  and  arts,  and  science^^  there 
will  also  be  many  ends.    For  the  end  of  medicine  is  health ;  of  the 
ship-building  art,  a  ship;  of  the  military  art,  victory;   and  of  the 
economic  art,  wealthy     3ut  such  arts  as  are  of  this  kind  are  [arranged] 
under  one  certain  power;  ju^t  as  the  bridle-making  art  is  arrapged 
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under  the  equestrian  art,  and  such  other  arts  as  pertain  to  equestrian 
instruments.  Both  this  art,  however,  and  every  M^arlike  action  are 
arranged  under  the  military  art.  And  after  the  same  maimer  other  arts 
are  arranged  under  other  powers.  But  in  all  these,  the  ends  of  those 
arts  which  are  architectonic,  or  master  arts,  are  more  eligible  than  all 
the  ends  of  the  arts  which  are  subordinate  to  the  master  arts.  For  the 
latter  are  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the  former.  It  makes,  however,  no 
difference,  whether  the  energies  themsehres  are  the  ends  of  actions,  or 
something  else  besides  these ;  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  sciences. 


CHAPTER  II. 


If,  therefore,  there  is  a  certain  end  of  actionf,  which  we  wish  [to 
obtain]  for  its  own  sake,  hvtt  we  desire  pther  things  on  account  of  this, 
and  our  choice  is  not  directed  to  all  things  for  the  sake  of  something 
else  (for  thus  there  would  be  a  progression  to  mfinity,  so  that  app^trtc 
would  be  empty  and  vain) — if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  this 
end  will  be  the  good,  and  that' which  is  the  most  excellent.  Will  not, 
therefore,  the  knowledge  of  this  end  be  of  great  importance  with 
respect  to  life  ?  For  by  having,  like  archers,  a  mark  at  which  we  may 
aim,  we  shall  obtain  what  is  6t  in  a  greater  degree,  If  this,  however, 
be  the  case,  we  must  endeavour  to  adumbrate  what  ft  is,  and  show  to 
what  science  or  power  it  belongs.  But  it  would  seem  tliat  it  belongs 
to  that  power  which  is  the  most  principal,  and  is  especially  architec- 
tonic. And  the  ]^ohtical  power  [or  science3  appears  to  be  «r4bi«g  of 
this  kind.  For  this  ordains  what  sciences  ought  to  be  instituted  in 
\        '  ',     . ,       "  *' ^''♦*"*'^^**'' 'cities 
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cities,  and  which  of  them  ought  to  be  learnt  by  the  several  individuals, 
and  to  what  extent.  We  likewise  see  tliat  the  most  honourable  of  the 
powers  or  facuHtes,  are  arranged  under  this  power ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
military,  the  economical,  and  the  rhetorical  powers*  Since,  however, 
the  remaining  practical  sciences"u«&  tliis  political  iscience,  and  since  it 
also  legally  establishes  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  from  what  it  is 
requisite  to  abstain,  the  end  of  this  science  will  comprehend  in  itself 
the  ends  of  the  other  sciences  ;  so  that  this  will  be^human  good  itself.  ^^  a^&r^'^^*'^';  ^y^9o^^ 
For  though  the  good  of  an  individual  and  a  «ity  is  the  same,  yet  to  f;!^^f*/^  1 J^.  uu.yu..!i, 
obtain  and  preserve  the  good  of  a  eity,  appears  to  be  something  greater  ^"^J^^l'*//^!* 
and  more  perfect.  For  we  must  be  satisfied,  indeed,  if  we  caiT effect 
the  good  of  an  individual  alone ;  but  it  is  more  beautiful  and  divine  to 
effect  the  good  of  a  nation^ai^  cities*  These  are  the  things,  therefore, 
.  which  tho  mctnot?  being  political  requires. 


GHAFFER  III. 


It  will,  however,  be  discussed  sufficiently,  if  it  is  rendered  perspi- 
cuous according  to  its  subject  matter.  For  accuracy  must  not  be 
similarly  investigated  in  all  discussions,  as  neither  in  all  the  works' of 
art.  Tbifiga^Bea^utifu^  however,  «id  just,  with  which  the  political 
science  is  conversant,  possess  so  great  a  difference,  and  are  involved  in. 
so  much  ambiguity,  that  [to  some  persons]  their  subsistence  appears  to 
be  from  law  only,  and  not  from  nature.  What  is  good,  likewise, 
possesses  a  certain  ambiguity  of  this  kind,  because  it  happens  that 
many  persons  are  injured  by  it.  For  some  have  perished  through 
wealth,  but  others  through  fortitude.  We  must  be  satisfied,  therefore, 
.,       .  2  p2  ia 
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in  speaking  about  and  from  such  things,  if  we  can  indicate  the  truth  by 
a  rude  adumbration,  and  if  our  conclusions  in  discussinglhings  whreS^ 
aa^te-arwequency  ot-subsistcneey  liFC  simil^F  in  aceufacy  to  (he  things 
themselves.  After  the  same  manner,  likewise,  -it  is  requisite  to  admit 
every  tSwag  that  has  been  said.  For  it  is  the  province  of  an  erudite 
man  so  far  to  investigate  the  accurate  in  each  genus  of  things,  as  the 
nature  of  the  thine  will  admit ;  since  it  appears  to  be  a  similar  thine  to 
umeut  ie  a  mathematician ,  t»4mu  speaking  probably^  and  to  require 
demonstrations  from  a  rhetorician.  Every  one,  however,  judges  well 
of  those  things  which  he  knows,  and  of  these  is  a  good  judge.  Hence, 
the  man  who  is  learned  in  any  thing  judges  well  of  that  thing  ;  but  he 
in  short  forms  a  proper  judgment  about  every  thing  who  is  learned 
in  every  thing.  Hence,  a  youth  is  not  a  proper  audifor  of  the  political 
science,  for  he  is  unskilled  in  the  actions  pertaining  toTlire^  But 
reasonings  are  from  and  about  these. "^  And  besides  this,  if  he  yields  to 
his  passions,  he  will  in  vain,  and  without  any  advantage,  be  an'^aiiilitar 
[of  ethical  doctrines  ;]  since  the  end  here  is  not  knowledge,  but  action. 
It  makes,  however,  no  difference  whether  a  person  is  a  youth  as  to  his 
age,  or  has  juvenile  manners.  For  the  defect  is  not  from  time,  but 
from  living,  and  engaging  in  every  pursuit  from  passion;  since  the 
knowledge  of  such  persons,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  intem- 
perate,  isiiseless.  But  a  knowledge  of  these  things  will  be  very 
advantageous  to  those  whose  appetites  and  actions  are  conformable  to 
reason.  And  thus  much  by  way  of  preface  concerning  the  auHifor  [of 
ethics]  how  he  ought  to  admit  [discussions  of  this  kind,]  and  what  we 
propose  [to  consider  in  this  treatise]. 


CHAF. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


RbpbatiiJ^Qi  therefore,  what  we  have  said,  since  all  knowledge  and 
deliberate  choice  aspires  after  a  certain  good,  let  us  show  what  that  is 
which  we  say  the  poiilital  science  desires,  and  what  the  supreme  good 
is  of  all  actions.     By  name,  therefore,  it  is  nearly  acknowledged  by 
most  men ;  for  both  the  vulgar  and  the  learned  call  it  felicity.     But 
they  conceive  that  to  live  well  and  to  act  well,  are  the  same  thing  as 
to  be  happy.      Concernittg  felitJity,   however,  what  it  is,   they  are 
dubious ;  and  the  multitude  do  not  form  the  satne  opinion  of  it  as  the 
wise.     For  soihebf  tiiem  indeed  conceive  it  to  rank  among  the  number 
of  things  which  are  clear  and  evident,  such  as  pleasure,  or  wealth,  or 
honour ;  but^others  assert  it  to  be  something  else.     Frequently,  likewise^ 
the  same  person  forms  a  different  opinion  of  it ;  for  when  diseased  he 
conceives  it  to  be  health,  but  when  poor,  riches.     And  those  who  are 
conscious  of  their  ignorance,  admire  those  who  assert  something  grand, 
and  above  their  comprehension. ,   Some  too,  besides  these  many  goods,, 
are  of  opinion  that  there  is  another  cgood  subsisting  by  itself,,  which  is 
the  cause  to  all  these  of  their  being  good.     To  examine,  therefore,  all 
the  opinions,  would  perhaps  be  a  vain  undertaking;  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  consider  those  that  are  most  eminent,  or  which  appear  to 
be  in  some  respect  reasonable.     We  must  not,  however,  be  ignorant 
that  atgumittts  from  principles  and  to  principles  differ  from  each  other. 
For  Plato  well  doubts  about  and  investigates  this,  whether  the  way  is 
from  principles  or  to  principles ;  as  in  a  race  from  the  president  of  the 
games  to  the  goal,  or  the  contrary*'    For  we*  must  begin  from  things 
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^v^^ 


are  known j    Btrt  these  subsist  in  a  twofold  respech     For  some 
es   are   know'n^o   us,   but  others  are  simply   knownt      Perhaps, 


that 
things 

therefore,  we  should  begin  from  things  known  to  us.  Hence,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  auditor  of  discussions  about  things  pcmitiful  and 
lusti'^and  in  short  about  political  concerns,  if  he  is  to  be  benefited,^ 
should  be  adorned  with  worthy  manners.  iW4fee  priaciple  is  this,  that 
the  thing  is^  so  [viz.  that  certain  -actions  are^wortby,  and-  ^>thefs  are 
unworthy;!  and  if  this  is  sufficiently  apparent,  it  is  not  at  all  requisite 
to  know  why  it  is  so.  But  such  a  one  either  possesses,  or  will  easily 
acquire  [ethical]  principles.  Let  him,  however,  who  has  neither  of 
these,  hear  what  Hesiod  says: .  ,  ,^^^,  l,^^y  ,  /   ^    ,,. 

'^  He  the  first  rank  of  excellence  maintains 
Who  from  himself  in  ev*ry  thing  is  wise. 
And  what  ev'n  to  the  end  is  best  foresees  ; 
He  too  is  good  who  yields  to  wise  advice. 
But  he  who  neither  from  himself  is  wise, 
Nor  to  assent  to  others  can  endure, 
Is  but  a  useless,  despicable  man/' 


CHAPTER  V. 


LcT  us,  however,  return  from  whence  we  have  digressed.  For  it 
seems  that  men  do  not  unreasonably  form  an  opinion  of  good  and 
felicity  from  [the  different  kinds  of]  lives.  The  vulgar,  indeed,  and 
the  most  worthless  part  of  mankind,  place  felicity  in  pleasure  ;  and  on 
this  account  they  embrace  the  life  which  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasure.  For  there  are  three  kinds  of  lives  which  especially  take  the 
iead,  the  one  w€  have  just  mentioned,  the  political  life,  and  the  third 
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is  the  contemplative  life.  The  multitude,  therefore,  appear  to  be 
perfectly  servile,  deliberately  choosing  the  life  of  cattle ;  and  they 
support  their  opinion  by  the  example  of  many  persons  in  power,  who 
have  preferred  a  voluptuous  life,  and  have  lived  like  Sardanapalus. 
But  men  of  elegant  minds,  and  those  who  are  addicted  to  practical 
concerns,  place  felicity  in  honour;  for  this  is  nearly  the  end  of  the 
political  life.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  more  superficial  than  the 
good  which  is  the  object  of  our  investigation.  For  honour  seems  to  be 
rather  in  the  persons  that  honour,  than  in  him  who  is  honoured.  But 
we  prophesy  that  good  is  something  appropriate,  and  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  deprive  its  possessor.  Farther  still,  it  seems  that  men 
pursue  honour  in  order  that  they  may  believe  themselves  to  be  worthy 
persons.  They  seek,  therefore,  to  be  honoured  by  wise  men,,  and  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  known,  and  with  a  view  to  virtue.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  according  to  these  men  vfrtue  is  more  exceltent 
than  honour..  Perhaps,  however,  some  one  may  apprehend  that  this 
[viz.  virtue]  is  rather  the  end  of  the  political  life.  But  even  this^appear» 
to  be  more  imperfect  [than  the  chief  good  ought  to  be}.  For  it  appears 
to  be  possible  that  he  who  possesses  virtue  may  sleep,  or  be  unem- 
ployed through  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  besides  this  may  be  afflicted, 
with  evils,  and  experience  the  greatest  misfortunes.  But  no  one  would 
proclaim  a  man  thus  living  to  be  happy,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  his  position.  And  concerning  these  things  indeed  enough; 
for  we  have  spoken  sufficiently  about  them  in  pur  miscellaneous  writings. 
But  the  third  life  is  the  contemplative,  which  we  shall. make  the  object 
of  our  consideration  hereafter.  The  life,  however,  which  is  engaged  in 
the  acquisition  of  riches,  is  a  certain  violent  life,  and  it  is  evident  that 
wealth  is  not  the  good  which  we  investigate ;  for  wealth  is  useful,  and 
for  the  sake  of  something  else.  Hence,  the  things  which  have  been 
before  mentioned  may  be  considered  as  ends  rather  than  wealth  ;  for 
they  are  loved  on  their  own  account.  It  appears,  however,  that  neither 
does  felicity  consist  in  these;  though  many  arguments  are  adduced 
to  prove  that  it  does.    These  things,  therefore,  we  shall  dismiss. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


Peb.ua PS,  however,  it  is  better  to  consider  universal  good,  and 
enquire  how  it  is  said  to  subsist,  though  such  an  enquiry  as  this  will  be 
arduous,  because  the  men  who  have  introduced  ideas  are  our  friends  ^ 

'  Nothing  can  show  ii\  a  clearer  point  of  view  that  Aristotle  was  not  in  reality  hostile  to  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  than  the  objections  which  he  adduces  against  the  existence  of  good 
considered  as  subsisting  by  itself,  and  the  cause  of  all  participated  good.  For  the  facility  with 
which  his  objection»  may  be  answered  sufficiently  proves  what  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  that 
hia  opposition  to  this  doctrine  of  PUto  is  made  by  him  with  no  otfa^r  vif  w  than  to  guard  it  from 
being  perverted  by  men  of  superficial  understandings.  Previous^  therefore,  to  a  solution  of  the 
objections  of  Aristotle,  it  will  be  requisite  to  relate  briefly  the  opinion  of  Plato  concerning  the 
good.  The  principle  of  the  universe  then  was  divinely  denominated  by  IMato,  th€  one,  andthi 
good,  the  former  of  these  appellations  denoting  his  transcendent  simplicity,  and  qausality,  and 
the  latter  hia  subsistence  as  the  object  of  desire  to  all  things.  This  principl^^  Ukewiae^  as  being 
ihe^  one,  is  celebrated  by  Plato  as  suQeressential,  because  being,  so  far  as  being,  cannot  subsist 
without  multitude.  All  things,  therefore,  derive  their  subsistence  from  this  principle  through 
its  goodness^  and  are  expanded  towards  and  aspire  after  it,  as  from  thence  deriving  the  perfection 
and  good  which  they  are  naturally  adapted  to  receive. 

When  Aristotle,  therefore,  says,  <<  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  consider  universal  good,"  the 
mivirtal  here  roust  not  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as  in  logical  speculations ;  for  there  the 
universal  which  is  predicated  of  many  things  is  of  posterior  origin,  but  here  it  is  prior  to  the 
many,  and  the  many  derive  their  subsistence  from  it.  In  short,  as  all  ideas,  considered  according 
to  their  first  subsistence  in  a  divine  intellect,  are  wholes  and  umversalsy  having  an  essence  prior 
to  and  exempt  from  the  forms  which  are  in  bodies,  much  more  must  the  good  or  the  ineffable 
principle  of  things  be  called  universal,  as  being  the  whole  of  all  wholes,  and  comprehending  all 
things  in  itself  superessentially  and  ineffably.  Hence,  the  objection  of  Aristotle^  as  we  shall  see, 
applies  only  to  that  universal  good  which  is  the  subject  of  logical  predication,  and  not  to  that 
which  is  the  principle  of  the  universe  3  for  the  former  is  posterior,  but  the  latter  prior  to  the 
many* 
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But  it  may  perhaps  seem  to  be  better,  and  indeed  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  truth,  to  subvert  the  opinions  even  of  our  friends.  For  both 
being  our  friends  [i.  e.  Plato  aod  truth,]  it  is  holy  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  truth*  Those,  however,  who  have  introduced  this  opinion,  do 
not  make  ideaa  of  things  in  which  they  admit  there  are  the  prior  and 
the  posterior.  Hence,  neither  do  they  establish  an  idea  of  numbers. 
But  good  is  predicated  of  essence,  of  quality,  and  of  relation.  That, 
however,  which  has  a  subsistence  per  se,  and  essence,  are  naturally 
prior  to  that  which  subsists  as  a  relative*  For  this  [i.  e.  a  relative] 
resembles  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  an  accident  of  being;  so  that  then 
will  not  be  a  common  idea  in  these.  Again,  good  is  predicated  in  as 
many  ways  as  being ;  for  it  is  predicated  in  essence,  as  god  and  intellect, 
[which  are  essences  and  are  said  to  be  good ;]  and  in  quality,  as  the  virtues ; 
in  quantity,  as  the  moderate ;  in  relation,  as  utility ;  in  time,  asf  oc« 
caiioo,  and  in  place,  as  a  habitation,  and  after  the  sanie  manner  ia 
the  ether  predicaments.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  will  not  be 
a  certain  common  universal  arid  one  good ;  for  it  would  not  be 
predicated  in  all  the  categories,  but  in  one  alone  ^    Farther  still,  since 

of 

'  Plato,  as  we  have  before  obsenred,  denominated  ths  wuy  tJu  kuffabliy  and  the  good,  the 
common  cause  of  all  beings,  and  arranged  it  above  all  things ;  for  he  says  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
all  things,  but  is  no  one  of  all  things.  On  this  account  it  is  above  being,  and  is  not  being ;  not 
as  fulling  off  from  being,  but  as  situated  above  all  being.  All  secondary  goods,  therefore,  are 
referred  to  it  as  the  common  goodj  and  which  is  participated  by  all  goods.  For  every  good 
posterior  to  this  ineffable  principle,  being  something  else,  is  good  according  to  the  participation 
Cff  it,  so  far  as  each  is  capable  of  participating  of  it.  But  ihg  good  itself  has  a  super-expanded 
subsistence,  and  is  nothing  else  than  the  good.  On  this  account  also,  it  is  properly  and  pri- 
marily one,  as  not  to  be  surveyed  in  conjunction  with  any  thing  ^Ise.  What  impossibility, 
therefore,  will  follow,  if  being  the  cause  of  all  things,  and  imparting  to  every  thing  being,  which 
is  predicated  according  to  the  ten  categories,  it  is  said  to  be  common  to  all  things,  as  being  their 
cause,  and  the  universal  good,  as  being  prior  to  all  that  multitude  of  goods,  to  which  it  imparts 
being  and  goodness,  and  which  by  the  participation  of  and  relation  to  ic,  are  said  to  be  good  } 
Aristotle,  indeed,  himself,  in  the  beginning  of  this  treatise  praises  those  who  assert  4hegood  to 
be  that  which  all  things  desire ;  so  that  by  using  the  words  the  good,  and  which  all  thfitgs  desire, 
it  is  evident  that  he  accords  with  Plato  in  acknowledging  the  first  and  most  universal  good.  For 
by  Plato  and  his  disciples,  the  term,  the  good,  is  given  to  the  first  and  nniversal  good.    And 
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of  things  which  subsist  according  to  one  idea,  there  is  also  one  science, 
of  all  goods  there  would  be  one  certain  science ;  but  now  there  are 
many  sciences  of  things  which  are  under  one .  category.  Thus,  for 
instance,  with  occasion  the  art  of  commanding  an  army  is  conversant  in 
war,  but  the  medical  art  in  disease.  And  with  themoderate  indeed,  the 
medical  art  is  conversant  in  food,  but  the  gymnastic  art  in  labour'. 

It 

Aristotle  by  adding,  which  all  things  desire,  evinces  that  this  is  the  most  universal  and  the  first 
good*  For  if  all  things  desire  it,  it  is  necessarily  above  all  things ;  since  the  term  all  does  not 
permit  us  to  conceive  any  being  external  to  it.  But  the  good  is  above  all  things,  the  first,  the 
most  causal,  and  the  most  universal  of  all  things,  not  as  in,  nor  as  secondary  to  the  many ;  for 
how  can  that  which  is  first  desire  that  which  is  second  ?  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Aristotle 
does  not  in  reality  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  universal  good. 

•  Agam,  it  is  evident  that  what  Aristotle  now  says,  does  not  by  any  means  subvert  the  sub- 
tistence  of  the  first  good,  and  which  is  nothing  else  than  ibe  good.  For  that  it  is  this  which 
benefits  all  things,  and  that  every  thing  by  an  analogous  participation  of  it  is  said  to  be  good,  will 
not  be  doubted  by  any  one  endued  with  intellect  For  what  if  one  thing  is  more  good,  but 
another  less  j  or  if  one  thing  is  nearer  to,  but  another  more  remote  from  it;  or  if  one  thing  is 
good  per  se,  i«  e.  essentially,  as  health  of  body,  and  virtue  of  soul ;  but  another  thing  is  something 
which  contributes  to  these,  as  diet  and  exercise,  and  a  certain  medicine  and  remedy;  or  as  some 
malady,  and  severe  discipline  of  the  body,-  in  order  that  the  soul  may  become  robust  and  impas* 
sive.  For  there  is  an  order  in  all  things,  so  that  among  them  one  thing  is  more  honourable,  but 
another  is  second,  and  another  is  third  in  honour,  and  so  on.  The  participation  of  good  also  is 
present  with  every  thing  according  to  its  order.  And  if  order  is  good,  as  disorder  is  evil  to  beings, 
how  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  good  should  not  be  imparted  to  things  in  an  orderly  manner  ? 
Or  will  any  one  require  that  all  things  should  be  co* ordinate,  of  a  similar  form,  and  a  similar 
nature  ?  But  if  this  were  the  case,  the  difference  of  all  beings,  their  essence,  and  their  order, 
would  be  subverted ;  nor  would  there  be  any  order  or  harmony  in  them^  but  all  things  would  be 
casually  confiised.  Or  if  there  is  order  and  ornament  in  them,  and  all  things  are  from  one, 
except  that  they  are  not  the  same  either  according  to  species  or  genus,  but  there  is  a  great 
difi*erence  in  them,  so  that  some  are  subordinate  but  others  transcendent, — if  this  be  the  case, 
some  things  will  be  superior,  but  others  inferior,  and  some  will  be  nearer  to,  but  others  more 
remote  from  the  good,  and  the  participation  of  the  first  will  be  analogous  in  each.  If,  therefore^ 
natures  are  different,  and  the  honour  and  order  adapted  to  each,  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  soul 
in  contemplating  each,  should  apply  itself  appropriately  to  each,  and  appropriately  survey  each, 
and  that  it  should  frame  arts  and  sciences  conformably  to  the  genera  and  species  of  things,  and 
survey  their  natures  according  to  that  which  is  analogous  in  each  ?  For  intellect  being  liberated 
from  matter  and  body,  surveys  all  things  collectively  and  at  once,  and  comprehends  things 
multiplied  unitedly,  impartibly,  things  which  are  numerated  specifically,  and  indivisibly  things 

which 
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It  may,  however,  be  doubted  what  their  intention  is  in  denominating 
every  idea  itself 9  since  in  man  itself  and  in  man,  there  is  one  and  the 
same  definition  of  man ;  for  so  far  as  man  there  is  no  difference  between 
them.  But  if  this  be  .the  case,  neither  so  far  as  good  [will  good  itself 
and  goods  differ  ^]  nor  will  it  be  in  a  greater  degree  good,  from  being 
eternal ;  since  neither  is  that  which  is  white  for  a  long  time,  more 
white  than  that  which  is  white  only  for  one  day  \     The  Pythagoreans, 

however, 

which  are  divisible.  But  soul  desires  indeed  to  comprehend  the  collected  energy  of  intellect, 
aspiring  after  the  perfection  it  contains,  and  the  one  simple  form  of  its  intellection.  Not  being 
able,  however,  to  obuin  the  at  once  collected  intelligence  of  intellect,  it  runs  and  as  it  were 
circularly  dances  round  intellect,  and  by  the  transitions  of  its  projections  divides  the  impartibility 
of  forms.  Hence,  it  conceives  different  modes  of  knoy/Iedge^  in  order  that  applying  itself 
appropriately  to  each  object  of  knowledge,  it  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  things.  For  as  a 
different  nature  and  order  are  adapted  to  a  different  thing,  so  likewise  a  different  mode  of  know- 
ledge is  adapted  to  a  different  thing,  viz.  when  the  knowledge  is  co-ordinate  to  the  thing  known. 
As,  therefore,  there  is  not  the  same  co-oidinate  knowledge  of  all  beings  so  far  as  beings,  so  neither 
of  all  partial  goods  is  there  one  co-ordinate  knowledge  so  far  as  they  are  good,  nor  of  occasions, 
to  far  as  they  are  occasions,  nor  of  things  moderate,  so  far  as  they  are  moderate,  nor  of  other 
things  which  are  assumed  similarly  to  these.  And  as  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  if  each  being 
so  far  as  each,  is  this  thing  or  that,  as]  for  instance,  physical,  or  mathematical,  or  divine,  and 
still  farther  celestial  or  terrestrial,  aquatic  or  serial,  or  fiery,  and  so  of  the  rest,  and  that  they  are 
known  by  different  modes  of  knowledge ;  thus  also  the  mode  of  co-ordinate  knowledge  by  which 
occasion,  or  the  moderate,  or  any  thing  else  is  known,  is  different.  Hence,  all  goods  as  parti- 
cipating of  one  first  good  are  referred  to  one,  and  it  will  be  the  province  of  the  same  science  to 
know  all  of  them,  as  referred  to  and  participating  of  it ;  but  so  far  as  each  has  a  subsistence  by 
itself,  and  so  far  as  it  is  this  particular  thing,  it  pertains  to  a  different  art  and  science  adapted  to 
its  proper  nature  and  perfection. 

s  In  order  to  solve  the  doubt  of  Aristotle,  it  may  be  asked,  bow  the  good  will  be  the  same,  and 
subsist  after  the  same  manner,  in  an  immaterial  and  material  nature,  in  an  image  and  its  paradigm, 
in  that  which  is  simple,  and  that  which  is  composite,  and  in  that  which  subsists  according  to 
participation,  and  that  which  is  imparticipable  ?  Or  how  can  there  be  the  same  definition  of  the 
very  nature  of  a  thing,  in  things  so  separated  from  each  other  as  we  have  mentioned,  unless  the 
image  and  its  archetype,  received  the  definition  of  essence  ^ter  the  same  manner  ?  Besides, 
according  to  Aristotle  himself,  in  things  material  and  physical,  the  definition  is  then  perfect  when 
matter  and  form  concur  with  each  other ;  but  if  we  should  asmime  the  same  definitions  in  things 
immaterial,  immaterial  will  be  material  natures.  This,  however,  is  impossible.  There  will 
not,  therefore,  be  the  same  definitions  of  things  prior  to  material,  and  material  entities. 

'  4  It  may,  however,  be  said  in  answer  to  this,  that  eternal  good  is  in  a  greater  degree  good  than 
that  which  is  ephemeral.    For  if  being  is  to  every  thing  better  than  non-being,  to  exist  perpe 
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however,  appear  to  speak  more  probably  concerning  the  good;  for 
they  place  the  one  in  the  co-ordination  of  things  good  ;  whom  Speusip- 
pus  also  seems  to  have  followed.  But  the  discussion  of  these  things 
pertains  to  another  treatise*.  A  certain  doubt,  however,  presents 
itself  concerning  the  particulars  we  have  just  mentioned,  because 
reasons  are  not  assigned  concerning  every  good  ;  but  things  which  are 
of  themselves  the  objects  of  pursuit  and  love,  are  predicated  according 
to  one  species ;  and  those  things  which  are  effective  of  these,  or  in  a 
certain  respect  preserve  them,  or  impede  their  contraries,  are  predicated 
on  account  <rf  these,  and  after  another  manner.  It  is  evident,  tlierefore, 
that  goods  may  be  predicated  in  two  ways  ;  and  that  some  things, 

tually  will  be  better  than  to  exist  only  for  a  time  ;  since  when  existence  is  cut  oflFfrom  that  which 
exists  only  for  a  time,  then  it  is  not  being,  but  non-being;  and  the  eternal  then  existing,  is 
better  than  non-being.  A  more  excellent  good,  howeveV,  is  said  to  be  more  excellent  by 
intension ;  but  that  in  which  the  essence  of  good  has  intension,  is  in  a  greater  degree  good* 
Neither  is  there  the  same  comparison  with  each  other,  of  that  which  endures  for  a  long,  with 
that  which  endures  for  a  short  time,  and  of  the  eternal  with  that  which  continues  only  for  a  day. 
For  that  which  continues  for  a  short,  and  that  which  continues  for  a  long  time,  may  partake  of 
the  same  nature ;  but  that  which  is  eternal,  and  that  which  is  ephemeral,  cannot.  For  as  that 
which  is  ephemeral  consists  of  a  material  and  flowing  essence,  and  is  indeed  passing  into  ex- 
istence, but  never  really  is,  so  the  eternal  consists  of  an  immaterial  and  unflowinij;  essence,  and 
has  real  being,  and  is  above  generation. 

^  Pythagoras  made  two  co-ordinations  of  things,  one  as  follows : 


Finite 

Straight 

Odd 

Light 

One 

Square 

Bight 

Rest 

Male 

Good. 

But  the  other  b: 

Infinite 

Crooked 

£ven 

Darkness 

Multitudt 

Oblong 

Left 

Motion 

Female 

£vil. 

The  Pythagoreans,  however,  by  placing  th^  ons  'm  the  co-ordination  of  things  good,  indicated 
its  perfective  and  preserving  nature.  For  every  thing  is  perfected  in  this,  and  is  benefitted  aad 
preserved  by  abiding  in  unity,  since  it  is  tlirus  undissipated  and  undivided.  But  when  it  loses  its 
oneness,  it  ailso  loses  its  being. 

iDdeed, 
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indeed,  are  good  p&r  so,  but  others  are  good  tm  account  ^f  thei^e. 
Separating,  therefore,  goods  per  se  from  things  useful,  let  us  consider 
whether  they  are  predicated  according  to  one  idea.  But  what  kind  of 
goods  can  be  said  to  be  good  per  se?  Are  they  such  as  are  pursued 
alone,  apart  from  other  things,  such  as  to  be  wise,  to  see,  and  some 
pleasures  and  honours  ?  For  these,  though  we  pursue  them  on  account 
of  something  else,  yet  at  the  same  time  may  be  ranked  by  some  one 
among  goods  which  are  good  per  se.  Or  is  the  good  per  se  nothing  else 
except  idea?  Form,  therefore,  or  idea,  will  be  vain^.  But  if  these 
also  rank,  among  goods  which  are  good  per  se,  it  will  be  requisite 
that  the  same  definition  of  the  good  should  be  conspicuous  in  all  of 
them,  just  as  there  is  the  same  definition  of  whiteness  in  snow  and 
ceruse ;  but  of  honour,  and  prudence,  and  pleasure,  there  will  be 
other  and  different  definitions,  so  far  as  they  are  goods.  The  good, 
therefore,  is   not   something  common   according  to  one   idea'.      In 

what 

^  If,  however,  to  be  wise,  to  Bee,  the  pleasure  arUiog  from  contemplation,  and  the  honor  of  • 
wise  men,  are,  as  Aristotle  say*,  goods  per  se,  yet  they  are  not  so  per  se  as  subsisting  from  and  by 
themselves,  as  the  archetypes  of  other  things  which  are  images,  and  energizing  so  as  to  generate 
things  similar  to  themselves ;  for  such  are  the  prerogatives  of  ideas  according  to  Plato.  But 
they  are  iaid  to  be  per  se,  not  as  essences,  but  as  things  to  be  pursued  on  their  own  aecount. 
Aristotle,  therefore,  c«anot  be  serious  in  what  he  says,  since  the  objection  is  sophistical,  arising 
from  the  term  per  se  being  predicated  multifariously. 

7  If,  however,  according  to  Aristotle,  tliose  things  are  goods  per  se,  which  are  alone  objects 
of  pursuit,  and  are  not  desired  for  the  sake  of  something  else,  and  this  definition  according  to 
him  is  adapted  to  all  the  goods  he  has  enumerated,  and  to  such  others  as  are  of  the  same  kind, 
will  there  not  be  one  definition  in  all  of  them  so  far  as  they  are  goow.  $  ?    For  the  questioh  is  not 
whether  so  far  as  honor,  and  wisdom,  and  pleasure,  there  is  one  definition  of  them,  but  whether 
there  is  one  definition  of  them  so  far  as  they  are  goods.    What  hinders  then  there  being  a 
certain  idea  of  good  perse,  to  which  goods  perse  are  referred?  And,  in  the  next  place,  each  of 
these  is  not  said  to  be  good  by  an  equal  measure,  as  neither  are  all  white  things  said  to  be  equally 
white.    For  as  thes^  are  said  to  be  white  from  the  participation  of  one  colour,  whitehess,  and 
there  is  one  definition  indeed  of  whiteness,  but  the  participation  of  this  is  not  ejected  aft^  the 
same  manner  in  all  of  them,  (hb^,  also,  there  is  one  idea  of  goods,  of  which  all  goods  per  se 
participate,  so  that  there  is  the  same  definition  in  them,  so  far  a«  they  participate  of  the  same 
form.    The  good,  however,  which  is  participated  is  one  thing,  and  that  which  is  surveyed  by 
itself^  and  has  an  imparticipable  subsistence,  or  a  subsistence  not  con-subsistent  with  any  thing 

subordinate, 
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what  m^ner,  however,  is  it  said  that  there  is  one  idea  of  the  good  ? 
For  it  does  not  resemble  things  which  are  fortuitously  homonymous. 
Is  it  because  all  gods  ate  from  one  and  are  referred  to  one  good  ?  Or 
is  it  rather  according  to  analogy  ?  For  as  sight  is  in  the  body,  so  is 
intellect  in  the  soul,  and  another  thing  in  another®.  Perhaps,  however, 
these  things  must  be  omitted  at  present;  for  the  accurate  discussion  of 
them  will  be  better  adapted  to  another  philosophy.  And  in  a  similar 
manner  concerning  idea.  For  even  if  there  is  some  one  good  which  is 
predicated  in  common,  or  which  is  something  itself  separate  by  itself, 
it  is  evident  that  it  can  neither  be  practicable,  nor  acquired  by  man. 
But  now  that  which  is  practicable  by  man,  and  which  he  may  obtain, 
is  the  object  of  investigation.  Perhaps,  however,  the  knowledge  of 
this  separate  good  may  to  some  one  appear  to  be  better  with  respect 
to  those  goods  which  may  be  acquired,  and  which  are  practicable. 
For  having  this  as  an  examplar,  we  may  in  a  greater  degree  know  those 
things  which  are  good  for  us,  and  by  knowing  may  more  easily  obtain 
them.  This  assertion^  therefore,  has  indeed  a  certain  probability,  but 
it  seems  to  be  dissonant  to  the  sciences.  For  all  the  sciences  aspire 
after  a  certain  good,  and  investigate  that  which  is  wanting,  omitting 
the  knowledge  of  it ;  though  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all 
artists  are  ignorant  of  and  do  not  search  for  an  aid  of  such  great 
importance.  It  is  likewise  dubious  what  advantage  a  weaver  or  a 
carpenter  would  derive  to  their  arts  from  the  knowledge  of  the  good 
itself;  or  how  he  who  surveys  the  idea  itself  of  the  good,  will  become 

subordinate,  is  another;  to  which  the  muhitude  of  resemblances,  and  which  differ  from  each 
other,  are  referred.  For  thai  each  of  many  goods  is  and  is  said  to  be  good  from  participation  is 
evident  from  this,  that  each  of  these  is  not  equally  good.  But  there  being  participation,  if  is 
evident  that  it  will  be  according  to  the  imparticipable,  to  which  the  participations  are  referred. 

*  Ideas  do  not  subsist  in  this  way,  but  as  things  which  are  from  themselves,  and  as  wholes 
and  paradigms.  Each,  likewise,  is  one  with  respect  to  a  multitude  which  participates  of,  is 
referred  to,  and  resembles  it.  The  similitude,  however,  of  the  participants  of  ideas  to  ideas 
themselves  is  not  convertible.  For  here  the  image  resembles  its  archetype,  but  the  archetype  by 
no  means  resembles  the  image ;  since  if  this  were  the  case  as  there  would  be  a  common  similitude 
between  the  two,  another  idea  would  be  requisite  from  which  this  similitude  is  derived,  and 
thus  there  would  be  a  procession  to  infinity, 

more 
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more  skilled  in  tnediciae,  or  in  commanding  an  army  •.  For  it  appears 
that  the  physician  does  not  in  this  way  consider  liealth^  but  that  he 
considers  the  health  of  man,  and  perhaps  rather  the  health  of  this, 
particular  man.  For  he  restores  to  health  an  individuaU  And  thus 
much  concerning  these  things. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Now,  however,  let  us  return  to  the  investigated  good,  and  show 
what  it  is.  For  it  appears  that  there  is  a  different  good  in  a  different* 
action  and  art;  since  there  is  one  good  in  the  medical  art,  another  in 
the  art  of  commanding  an  army,  and  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
remaining  arts.  What  therefore  is  the  good  in  each  ?  Is  it  not  that 
for  the  sake  of  which  other  things  are  effected  by  that  art?  But  this 
in  the  medical  art  indeed  is  health,  in  the  art  of  commanding  an  army 
is  victory,  in  the  art  of  building  a  house,  is  a  house,  and  something 
else  in  another  art.  And  in  every  action  and  deliberate  choice  it  is  the 
end;   since  all  of  them^  perform  other  things  for  the  sake  of  this*. 

9  Though  a  survey  of  the  idea  itself  of  ihi  good  may  be  of  no  service  to  the  arts,,  and  for  the 
common  purposes  of  the  merely  animal  life,  yet  we  may  say  with  Plato  in  the  Tth  book  of  his 
Republic,  that  **  He  who  is  not  able  by  the  exercise  of  his  reasoning  power,  to  define  the  idea  of 
t/u  good,  separating  it  from  all  other  objects,  and  piercing,  as  in  a  battle,  through  every  kind  of 
argument ;  endeavouring  to  confute,  not  according  to  opinion,  but  according  to  essence,  and 
proceeding  through  all  the  dialectical  energies  with  an  unshaken  reason,  is  in  the  present  life 
sunk  in  sleep,  and  conversant  with  the  delusions  of  dreams ;  and  that  before  he  is  roused  to  a 
Vigilant  state,  he  will  descend  to  Hades,  and  be  overwhelmed  with  a  sleep  perfectly  profound,'' 

*  i.  e.  Everv  art,  action,  and  deliberate  choice. 

Hence,. 
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Hence,  if  there  is  one  certain  end  of  all  actions,  this  will  be  the 
practical  good;  bnt  if  there  are  many  ends,  these  will  be  practical 
goods.  The  reasoning,  however,  in  its  transition  arrives  at  the  same 
thing  [as  was  asserted  by  us  in  the  beginning*].  But  we  must 
endeavour  to  render  this  still  more  clear.  Because,  therefore,  it 
appears  that  there  are  many  ends,  and  of  these  we  choose  some  on 
account  of  others,  such  as  wealth,  flutes,  and,  in  short,  instruments ; 
it  is  eirident  that  all  ends  are  not  perfect.  That  however  which  is 
most  excellent,  appears  to  be  something  perfect ;  so  that  if  there  is 
•only  one  certain  perfect  end,  this  will  be  what  we  investigate ;  but  if 
there  are  many,  it  will  be  the  tnost  perfect  of  these.  We  denominate, 
however,  that  which  is  pursaable  for  its  own  sake ;  more  perfect  than 
that  which  is  pursuable  for  the  sake  of  something  else;  and  that  which 
is  never  eligible  on  account  of  another  thing,  than  things  which  are 
eligible  both  on  their  own  account,  and  for  the  sake  of  something  else*. 
In  short,  the  completely  perfect  is  that  which  is  alwaya  eligible  on  its 
own  account,  and  never  on  account  of  something  else.  Felicity,  bow« 
ever,  especially  appears  to  be  a  thing  of  this  kind  ;  for  we  always  choose 
this  on  its  own  account,  and  never  on  account  of  any  thing  else.  But 
we  choose  honor,  and  pleasure,  and  intellect,  and  every  virtue,  on  their 
own  account,  indeed,  (for  though  we  should  derive  no  farther  ad  van* 
tage  than  what  the  possession  of  them  affords,  yet  each  of  them  would 
be  the  object  of  our  choice)  yet  we  also  choose  them  for  the  sake  of 
felicity.  No  one^  however,  chooses  felicity  for  the  sake  of  these,  nor,, 
in  short,  for  the  sake  of  any  thing  else.  The  same  thing  also  appears 
to  happen  from  that  which  enables  a  man  to  be  sufficient  to  himself; 
for  perfect  good  appears  to  be  self-sufficient.  But  we  call  the  self- 
iftuf&cient  that  which  is  not  only  sufficient  to  him  who  lives  a  solitary 

*  Yi9*  That  the  md  of  cyeiy  action  will  be  good,  and  that  which  ia  moat  ciceQcul. 

s  Some  tbinga  are  eligible  aolefy  on  their  own  account,  aa  joy  and  happinesa :  otfaera  are  tK|pblo 
on  their  own  account  and  for  the  aakc  of  aomeihing  elae,  as  health,  right  and  wisdom ;  for  thry  an. 
not  only  in  themselves  deairable,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  felicity ;  and  other  thiiiga  are  eligible  fot 
the  sake  of  other  things  only,  auch  as  bodily  labour,  taking;  medicine  when  ill,  the  practice  of 
physic,  and  of  the  other  arts. 
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life,  but  which  is  also  sufficient  to  parents,  and  children,  to  a  wife, 
and,  in  short,  to  friends  and  fellow*citizens;  since  man  is  naturally  a 
political  animal.  A  certain  boundary,  however,  must  be  assumed  of 
these  things;  for  if  good  is  to  be  extended  to  parents  and  their  off- 
spring, and  to  the  friends  of  friends,  there  will  be  a  procession  to 
infinity.  But  this,  indeed,  we  shall  consider  hereafter.  We  call, 
however,  the  self-sufficient  that  which  subsisting  by  itself  alone  makes 
life  eligible,  and  in  want  of  nothing.  But  we  think  that  felicity  is  a 
thing  of  this  kind.  And  besides  this,  we  think  that  it  is  the  most 
eligible  of  all  things,  and  is  not  connumerated  [with  any  other  good ;] 
for  if  it  were  connumerated  with  even  the  smallest  good,  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  be  more  eligible;  since  that  which  is  added  would 
become  an  excess  of  good.  But  a  greater  good  is  always  more  eligible. 
Felicity,  therefore,  appears  to  be  something  perfect  and  sufficient  to 
itself,  being  the  end  of  actions. 

Perhaps,  however,  to  say  that  felicity  is  the  best  of  things,  is  to 
assert  that  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  men;  but  it  is  requisite  that 
we  should  yet  more  clearly  say  what  it  is.  Perhaps,  therefore,  this  will 
be  effected,  if  the  work  of  man  is  assumed.  For  as  to  the  player  on 
the  flute,  to  the  statuary,  and  to  every  artist,  and  in  short  to  those 
who  have  a  certain  work  and  action,  the  good  and  the  excellent  appear 
to  be  in  the  work  ;  this  also  may  appear  to  be  the  case  with  man,  if  he 
has  a  certain  work.  Whether,  therefore,  are  there  certain  works  and 
actions  indeed  of  a  carpenter  and  a  shoe-maker ;  but  of  man  is  there 
no  work,  and  is  he  naturally  indolent  ?  Or  shall  we  say,  that  as  of 
the  eye,  the  hand  and  the  foot,  and  in  short  of  each  of  the  parts  of 
the  body,  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  work,  so  likewise  of  man, 
shall  we  admit  that  besides  all  these  there  is  a  certain  work  ?  What 
then  will  this  work  be  ?  For  to  live  appears  to  be  common  also  to 
plants  [as  well  as  to  men].  But  the  peculiar  work  of  man  is  now 
investigated.  The  nutritive  and  augmentative  life,  therefore,  must 
be  rejected.  And  a  certain  sensitive  life  will  be  consequent  to  this. 
It  appears,  however,  that  this  also  is  common  to  a  horse  and  an  ox, 
and  to  every  animal.     A  certain  practic  life,  therefore,  accompanied 
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tirith  reason  reAiains.  But  of  this>  one  kind  is  obedient  to  reason*,  but 
the  other  possesses  reason,  and  energizes  discursivelj.  Since  this  Vife^ 
however,  is  predicated  in  a  twofold  respect  [i.  e.  according  to  energy 
arid  according  to  habit,]  it  must  be  admitted  to  subsist  according  to 
energy;  for  this  appears  to  be  predicated  according  to  a  more  principal 
mode  of  subsistence.  But  if  the  work  of  man  is  the  energy  of  soul 
according  to  reason,  or  not  without  reason ;  and  we  say  th»t  the  same 
thing  is  the  Work  of  the  human  species  and  of  a  worthy  roan,  just  as 
the  same  thing  is  the  work  of  a  harper  and  of  a  good  harper,  and  in 
short,  this  is  the  case  in  all  things,  excellence  according  to  virtue 
being  added  to  the  work ;  for  the  work  of  a  harper  is  to  ptay  on  the 
harp,  and  of  a  good  harper  to  play  well  on  it; — if  this  be  the  case, 
and  we  admit  the  work  of  man  to  be  a  certain  life,  and  this  to  be  the 
energy  of  the  soul,  and  actions  in  conjunction  with  reason,  bat  by  a 
worthy  man,  these  things  are  well  and  beautifully  performed,  and 
every  thing  is  well  accomplished  according  to  its  proper  virtue ; — if  this 
be  the  case,  human  good  will  be  the  energy  of  soul  according  to  virtue. 
Bat  if  there  are  many  virtues,  it  will  be  the  energy  of  soul  according 
to  the  best  and  rabst  perfect  virtue ;  and  besides  this,  in  a  perfect  life. 
For  as  one  swallow  does  not  make  spring,  nor  one  day;  so  neither  does 
one  day,  nor  a  little  tirhe,  make  a  man  blessed  and  happy.  Let  this, 
therefore,  be  a  description  of  the  good ;  for  it  is  necessary,  perhaps, 
[as  in  a  picture,]  first  to  delineate,'  and  afterwards  add  the  colours. 
But  it  would  seem,  thjft  any  one  may  be  able  to  educe,  and  distinctly 
arrange  things  which  are  well  delineated,  and  that  time  is  the  inventor 
of,  or  a  good  co-operator  with,  things  of  this  kind;  whence,  also, 
accessions  are  made  to  the  arts ;  for  any  one  may  add  to  what  is 
wanting.  It  is  also  requisite  to  call  to  mind  what  has  been  before 
said,  and  not  to  search  for  accuracy  similarly  in  all  things,  but 
investigate  it  in  each  according  to  the  subject  matter,  and  so  far  aa  is 
appropriate  to  the  method  [pertaining  to  tine  enquiry]^  For  a  carpenter 
and  a  geometrician  investigate  a  right  angle  diflferently;  the  former, 
indeed,  so  far  as  is  useful  to  his  work ;  but  the  latter  explores  what , 
it  is,  or  what  fhc  quality  is  which  it  possesses ;  for  he  is  a  contemplator 
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cf  truth.  After  the  same  manner^  therefore,  wfi  must  proceed  in  other 
things,  lest  what  is  superfluous  should  become  more  abuodaQt  than 
the  works  themselves.  Neither  must  the  cause  be  required  similarly 
in  all  things,  but  in  some,  as,  for  instance,  concerning  principles,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  shown  properly  that  they  are.  But  the  subsistence 
of  a  thing  (ro  en)  is  the  first  thing  and  the  principle.  Of  principles^ 
however,  some  are  surveyed  by  induction,  others  by  sense,  others  from 
a  certain  custom,  and  others  in  a  different  way.  But  we  should 
endeavour  to  discuss  every  thing,  so  far  as  its  nature  permits,  and 
should  earnestly  apply  ourselves  to  define  well ;  for  this  is  of  great 
importance  with  respect  to  what  is  consequent.  The  principle,  tbere«>* 
fore,  appears  to  be  more  than  half  of  the  whole,  and  many  of  tb» 
things  which  are  objects  of  enquiry  become  manifest  through  iU 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


Felicity,  therefore,  must  be  considered  by  us,  not  only  from  the 
conclusion,  and  the  particulars  from  which  its  definition  consists,  but 
also  from  the  assertions  of  others  concerning  it.  For  every  thing  which 
is  inherent  in  a  thing  accords  with  the  truth;  but  what  is  true  is 
rapidly  dissonant  with  what  is  false.  Since  goods,  therefore,  have  a 
twofold  distribution,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  external,  but 
others  pertain  to  the  soul  and  the  body,  we  call  those  pertaining  to  the 
soul,  the  most  proper  and  principal  goods ;  but  we  place  the  psychical^ 
actions  and  energies  about  the  soul.    Hence,  it  is  well  said,  according 

^  j*ie«  Pertaining  to  the  souK 
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to  this  opinion,  which  is  ancient,  and  assented  to  by  those  who  philo- 
sophize  [that  felicity  is  the  energy  of  the  soul  according  to  virtue].  It 
is  also  rightly  said,  that  certain  actions  and  energies  constitute  the  end 
[i.  e.  felicity;]  for  thus  felicity  will  consist  in  the  goods  pertaining  to 
the  soul,  and  not  in  external  goods.  With  this  reasoning,  likewise, 
the  assertions  accord,  that  the  happy  man  lives  well,  and  acts  well ;  for 
nearly  felicity  will  be  a  certain  living  well  and  acting  well.  It  appears, 
moreover,  that  every  thing  which  is  sought  for  in  felicity  is  inherent  iii 
the  definition  we  have  given  of  it.  For  to  some,  indeed,  felicity 
appears  to  be  virtue,  to  others  prudence,  and  to  others  a  certain 
wisdom ;  but  to  others  it  appears  to  be  these  things,  or  some  one  of 
these,  accompanied  with  pleasure,  or  not  without  pleasure.  Others, 
also,  comprehend  [in  the  definition  of  felicity^]  external  affluence; 
But  of  these  opinions,  some  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  many 
and  ancient  men,  and  others  by  a  few  and  renowned  men.  It  is  not, 
however,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  either  of  these  have  wholly  erred, 
but  that  they  have  erred  in  some  one  particular,  and  are  right  in  most 
things.  With  those,  therefore,  who  say  that  felicity  is  every  virtue,  or 
a  certain  virtue,  our  assertion  accords;  for  it  is  the  energy  of  the  soul 
according  to  virtue.  Perhaps,  however,  it  diflbrs  in  no  small  degree 
to  conceive  that  what  is  most  excellent  consists  in  possession,  or  to 
conceive  that  it  consists  in  use,  and  that  it  consists  in  habit,  or  in 
energy.  For  it  is  possible  that  habit  when  inherent,  may  be  effective 
of  no  good,  as  in  him  who  is  asleep,  or  who  in  some  other  way  is 
inactive;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  energy.  For  he  [who 
possesses  virtue  in  energy]  necessarily  acts,  and  acts  well.  But  as  in 
the  Olympic  games,  not  the  most  beautiful  and  the  strongest  are 
browned,  but  those  who  contend  ;  for  some  of  these  are  victorious ;  so 
those  who  act  rightly  obtain  those  things  in  life  which  are  beautiful 
and  good.  The  life  also  of  these  is  in  itself  delectable  [independent  of 
external  pleasure].  For  to  be  delighted,  is  among  the  number  of  things 
pertaining  to  the  soul.  But  to  every  one  that  is  delightful  of  which  he 
is  said  to  be  a  lover ;  as  a  horse,  to  a  lover  of  horses,  and  a  spectacle, 
to  a  lover  of  spectacles.^    After  the  sanie  manner,  also,  just  things  arc 
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delightful  to  a  lover  of  justice,  and  in  short  what  pertains  to  virtue 
to  a  lover  of  virtue.  Things,  therefore,  delectable  to  the  multitude 
are  hostile  to  each  other^  because  they  are  not  naturally  delightful ; 
but  to  the  lovers  of  what  is  beautiful  in  conduct,  those  things  are 
delectable  which  are  delectable  by  nature ;  and  such  are  the  actions 
according  to  virtue ;  so  that  they  are  delectable  to  these,  and  are  so 
per  se#  The  life  also  of  these,  is  not  at  all  in  want  of  pleasure,  as  a 
certain  .appendage,  but  contains  pleasure  in  itself.  For  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  said,  he  is  not  a  good  man  who  does  not  rejoice  in 
beautiful  actions;  for  neither  would  any  one  call  him  just  who  does  not 
rejoice  in  acting  justly,  nor  him  liberal,  who  does  not  rejoice  in  liberal 
actions ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  other  virtues.  If  this,  how- 
ever, be  the  case,  actions  according  to  virtue  will  be  of  themselves 
delectable,  but  they  are  also  good  and  beautiful,  and  especially  each, 
of  these,  if  the  worthy  man  judges  well  concerning  them  ;  but  he  judges 
in  the  way  we  have  said.  Felicity,  therefore,  is  a  thing  most  excellent, 
most  beautiful,  and  most  delectable.  Nor  are  these  to  be  separated 
from  each  other  according  to  the  Delian  inscription:  "  That  which  is 
most  just  is  most  beautiful ;  but  to  be  well  is  the  best  of  things:  and 
for  a  man  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  love,  is  the  most  delectable  of 
things."'  For  all  these  are  inherent  in  the  best  energies ;  but  we  say 
that  felicity  is  all  these,  or  one  of  them,  and  that  the  most  excellent. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  appears,  as  we  have  said,  that  external 
goods  are  requisite  to  felicity*;  for  it  is  impossible,  or  not  easy  to 
perform  beautiful  actions  without  the  assistance  of  externals ;  since 
many  things  are  indeed  performed  as  it  were  through  instruments,  by 

^  To  a  felicity  in  every  respect  complete  and  perfect,  as  far  as  is  possible  to  man  in  the  present 
life,  external  goods  arc  requisite  j  though  a  truly  worthy  man  will  still  be  worthy,  and  essentially 
happy,  if  derived  of  them.  I  say  he  will  stiU  be  esseniially  happy,  because  his  felicity  consists 
in  intellectual  energy,  and  of  this  he  can  never  be  deprived  by  any  adverse  circumstanccss, 
because  the  energy  of  intellect  is  the  same  with  its  essence.  I  refer  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of 
seeing  a  specimen  of  this  perfect  felicity,  to  my  translation  of  the  life  of  Proclus  by  Marinus, 
prefixed  to  my  translation  of  Proclus  On  Euclid.  Such  an  instance  as  is  there  exhibited  of 
complete  felicity  in  one  man,  is  hardly  perhaps  to  be  paralleled  in  all  antiquity-,  and  it  would 
be  folly  to  attempt  to  find  a  parallel  to  it  in  modern  times. 
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means  of  friends,  and  wealth,  and  political  power*  The  privation  abo» 
of  some  things,  such  as  nobility,  a  good  offspring,  and  beauty,  defile 
a  blessed  condition  of  being  ;  for  he  cannot  be  entirely  happy  who  is 
very  deformed  in  his  body,  or  of  ignoble  birth,  or  who  leads  a  solitary, 
life,  and  is  deprived  of  children.  And  perhaps  he  can  in  a  still  less 
degree  be  entirely  happy,  if  his  children  are  very  vicious,  or,  being 
good,  die.  As  we  have  said,  therefore,  [a  completely  happy  life  J 
requires  such  a  prosperity  as  this  ;  whence  also  some  arrange  prosperity, 
but  others  virtue,  in  the  same  place  with  felicity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Hence,  aho,  it  is  doubted  whether  felicity  is  a  thing  which  may  be 
acquired  by  discipline,  or  custom,  or  in  some  other  way  by  exercise ; 
or  whether  it  accedes  by  a  certain  divine  allotment,  or  from  fortune. 
If,  therefore,  any  other  thing  is  the  gift  of  the  gods  to  men,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  felicity  also  is  the  gift  of  divinity,  and 
especially  because  it  is  the  best  of  human  concerns.  This,  however, 
will  perhaps  be  more  adapted  to  another  discussion.  But  it  appears, 
that  though  it  should  not  be  sent  by  divinity  [to  men,]  but  is  procured 
through  virtue,  and  a  certain  discipline,  or  exercise,  it  belongs  to  the 
most  divine  of  things ;  for  the  reward  and  end  of  virtue  appears  to  be 
most  excellent,  and  something  divine  and  blessed*  Felicity  also  will 
be  a  thing  very  common  ;  for  it  is  able  to  be  present,  through  a  certain 
discipline  and  attention,  to  all  men  who  are  not  mutilated  with  respect 
to  virtue.  But  if  it  is  better  that  felicity  should  be  acquired  after  this 
manner  \  rather  than  from  fortune,  it  is  reasonable  that  it  should  be  so 


'  i.  e*  Either  from  divinity,  or  through  the  exercise  of  virtue. 
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acquired  ;  sin\s;e  natural  productions  subsist  in  such  a  way  as  it  is  most 
beautiful  for  them  to  subsist ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  things  which  are 
produced  by  art,  or  by  any  otiier  cause,  and  especially  such  as  are 
produced  by  the  most  excellent  cause.  To  commit,  however,  the 
greatest  and  most  beautiful  of  things  to  fortune,  would  be  very  lawless 
and  reprehensible.  The  object  of  investigation,  likewise,  is  apparent 
from  the  definition  of  felicity  ;  for  we  have  said  that  it  is  a  certain 
energy  of  the  soul  according  to  virtue.  But  of  the  remaining  goods, 
some  indeed  are  present  from  necessity,  but  others  co-operate,  and  are 
naturally  adapted  to  be  useful  organically.  These  things,  also,  will 
accord  with  what  we  have  said  in  the  beginning.  For  we  established 
the  end  of  the  political  science  as  the  best  end  ;  but  this  pays  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  citizens,  in  order  to  render  them  chara^ctqrsi  of 
a  certain  description^  and  that  they  may  be  goqd  men,  and  practisers 
of  beautiful  actions*  Reasonably,  therefore,  do  we  neither  call  an  ox, 
nor  a  horse,  nor  any  other  [irrational]  animal  happy ;  for  it  is  not 
possible  that  any  one  of  them,  can  partake  of  such  an  energy  as  tliis* 
Through  this  cause,  likewise,  neither  is  a  child  happy;  for  he  is  not 
yet,  on  account  of  his  age,  a  practiser  of  things  of  this  kind.  But 
those  children  who  are  said  to  be  happy,  are  proclaimed  to  be  blessed 
tlnrough  hope,  [tliat  wl^n  they  become  men  they  will  obtain  the  ra-» 
tional  energy  in  perfection].  For  felicity,  as  we  have  said,  requires 
perfect  virtue,  and  a  perfect  life.  For  many  mutations  and  all^various 
fortunes  happen  in  life  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  he  whose  affairs  are  in 
the  most  prosperous  condition,  may  in  old  age  fall  into  the  greatest 
calamities,  as  in  heroic  poems  it  is  fabled  concerning  Priam.  But  no 
one  would  call  him  happy  who  experiences  such  misfortunes,  and  who 
dies  miserably. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Shall  we  say,  therefore,  that  no  other  roan  is  to  be  proclaimed 
happy  as  long  as  he  lives,  but  that  according  to  Solon  it  is  requisite  to 
look  to  the  end  of  life  ?  If,  however,  we  admit  this,  is  a  man,  therefore, 
then  happy  when  he  dies  ?  Or  is  this  perfectly  absurd,  especially  to 
those  who  say  as  we  do,  that  felicity  is  a  certain  energy?  But  if  neither 
we  call  him  who  is  dead  happy,  nor  this  was  the  intention  of  Solon,  but 
his  meaning  is,  that  a  man  may  then  be  securely  proclaimed  blessed, 
as  being  now  out  of  the  reach  of  evils  and  misfortunes  ;-^-even  this  also 
is  attended  with  a  certain  doubt.  For  there  appears  to  be  a  certain 
good  and  evil  to  him  who  is  dead, 'if  there  is  also  to  him  who  is  alive, 
but  without  sensation,  such  as  honour  and  ignominy,  and  in  short,  the 
prosperity  and  adversity  of  his  descendants.  This,  however,  also 
presents  us  with  a  difficulty.  For  it  is  possible  that  to  the  offspring  of 
him  who  has  lived  to  old  age  blessedly,  and  has  died  rationally,  many 
mutations  may  happen,  and  that  some  of  them  may  be  good,  and  may 
obtain  a  life  according  to  their  desert,  but  that  the  contrary  may  take 
place  with  others.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  there  may  be  an  all- 
various  apostacy  in  them  from  the  manners  of  their  parents.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  absurd,  if  he  who  is  dead  should  also  be  changed  together 
with  them,  and  should  at  one  time  become  happy,  and  again  be 
miserable.  It  is  likewise  absurd,  that  the  affairs  of  descendants  should 
not  for  a  certain  time  be  of  any  consequence  whatever  to  parents. 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  the  former  subject  of  doubt ;  for  perhaps 
that  which  is  now  investigated  may  be  surveyed  from  it.     If,  therefore, 
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it  is  necessary  to  look  to  the  end  of  life,  and  then  to  proclaim  each  man 
blessed,  not  as  being  now  blessed,  but  because  he  was  so  before ;  is  it 
not  absurd  when  he  is  happy  [i.  e.  while  he  is  living,]  that  what  is 
present  with  him  [i.  e.  felicity]  should  not  be  asserted  of  him  with  truth, 
because  we  are  unwilling  to  proclaim  the  living  happy,  on  account  of 
the  mutations  of  life,  and  because  we  apprehend  felicity  to  be  something 
stable,  and  by  no  means  easily  to  be  changed ;  but  fortunes  frequently 
circulate  about  the  same  persons.  For  it  is  evident  if  we  should  follow 
fortune,  we  must  frequently  call  the  same  man  happy  and  again 
miserable,  thus  evincing  the  happy  man  to  be  like  the  chamaeleon,  and 
possessing  an  infirm  stability.  Or  shall  we  say  that  it  is  indeed  by  no 
means  right  to  follow  fortune  ?  For  living  well  or  ill  is  not  among  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  but  human  life,  as  we  have  said,  requires  the  goods  of 
fortune.  The  energies,  however,  according  to  virtue,  are  the  mistresses 
of  felicity,  but  the  contrary  energies  are  the  mistresses  of  the  contrary^ 
That  also  which  is  now  the  subject  of  doubt,  bears  testimony  to  out 
assertion.  For  in  no  human  affairs  is  there  so  much  stability,  as  in  the 
energies  according  to  virtue ;  since  they  appear  to  be  more  stable  than 
even  the  sciences  themselves,  and  of  these  very  energies  those  that  are 
most  honourable,  are  also  most  stable,  because,  blessed  men  principally 
and  most  assiduously  live  in  these.  For  this  appears  to  be  the  cause 
that  oblivion  does  not  happen  concerning  them.  The  object  of  inves^ 
tigation,  therefore,  is  present  with  the  happy  man,  and  he  will  be  such 
through  life.  For  always,  or  the  most  of  all  men,  he  will  perform  and 
contemplate  things  pertaining  to  virtue,  will  bear  the  changes  of  fortune 
most  beautifully,  and  in  the  most  perfectly  elegant  manner,  as  being 
truly  good,  and  a  square  *  without  blame.  Since,  however,  many  things 
happen  from  fortune,  and  which  differ  in  magnitude  and  parvitude,  it 
is  evident  that  prosperous,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  adverse  circura-* 
stances  when  they  are  small,  are  of  no  consequence  to  the  life  of  man  •; 

'  i.  e.  A  cubic  body,  which  having  each  of  its  superficies  a  square,  can  stand  erect  on  each  oT 
them.  Thus  also  the  happy  man,  on  account  of  his  perfect  virtiie^  will  energise  with  unde* 
viating  rectitude  in  every  fortune. 
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tp>ut  that  such  as  are  great  and  numerous,  if  they  are  indeed  prosperous, 
render  life  more  blessed  ;  for  they  are  also  naturally  adapted  to  adorn 
life,  and  the  use  of  them  is  beautiful  and  good ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary^ 
if  they  are  adverse,  they  oppress  and  injure  beatitude-  For  they  bring 
with  them  molestation,  and  are  an  impediment  to  many  energies.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  even  in  these  the  beaut;y  of  good  conduct 
shmes  forth,  when  a  man  bears  many  and  great  misfortunes  eojsily,  not 
through  an  insensibility  of  pain,  but  in  consequence  of  being  generous 
and  magnanimous.  But  if  energies  are  the  mistresses  of  life,  as  we 
have  said,  no  one  who  is  blessed  will  become  miserable*;  since  he  will 

never 

•  That  a  truly  good  man,  under  the  pressure  of  certain  very  great  misfortunes  is  not  blessed, 
nor  yet  miserable,  but  in  a  condition  between  feKcity  and  misery,  is  ah  assertion  which  when 
Hghtly  understood,  is  not  dissonant  from  the  doctrine  of  the  best  of  the  Plalonists.  For  it  it  requisite 
)o  tb^  perfection  of  felicity,  that  it  should  subsist  in  the  most  perfect  energy ;  but  some  calamities 
may  be  so  great  as  to  render  this  impossible^  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  felicity  of  the  truly 
worthy  man  will  continue  essentially  the  same,  though  it  will  not  be  the  same  in  perfect  energy ; 
but  may  then  be  said  to  be,  as  ii  were,  in  a  dormant  state.  The  truth  of  this  is  mostbeautifuliy 
ilbstrated  by  Plotinus  in  his  book  On  Felicity,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract 

^^The  Wiseman  is  never  oppressed  with  evil,  through  ignorance  of  hia  own  concerns,  aor 
changed  by  the  fortunes  of  others,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse  j  but  when  his  pains  arc  vehe- 
ment, as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  bear  he  bears  them  ;  and  when  they  are  excessive  they  may  cause 
him  to  be  delirious ;  yet  he  will  not  be  miserable  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  pains,  but  his 
intellectual  light  wiH  assiduously  shine  in  the  penetralia  of  his  soul,  like  a  lamp  secured  in  a 
watch  towqp,,  which  shines  with  unremitted  splendour,  though  surrounded  by  stormy  winds  and 
raging  seas.  But  whait  shall  we  say,  if  through  the  violence  of  pain  he  is  just  ready  to  destroy 
liimself?  Indeed,  if  the  pain  is  so  vehemently  extended,  he  will,  if  sensible,  consult  what  is 
requisite  to  be  done,  for  in  these  circumstances  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  not  taken  away.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  things  of  this  kind  do  not  appear  to  men  excellent  in 
virtue  so  dreadful  as  to  others,  nor  yet  reach  to  the  inward  and  true  man.  {f  any  onc^  however^ 
objects  that  we  are  so  formed  by  nature,  that  we  ought  to  grieve  for  domestic  misfortuues,  be 
should  understand  that,  in  the  first  place,  all  men  are  not  so  affected,  and  in  the  next  place,  that 
it  is  the  business  of  virtue  to  reduce  the  common  condition  of  nature  to  that  which  is  better,  and 
to  something  more  honest  than  the  decisions  x>f  the  vulgar.  But  it  is  more  honest  to  consider  as 
things  of  no  moment  all  that  appear  grievous  to  our  common  nature.  For  the  wise  man  is  not 
as  one  rude^  and  unskilful^  but  like  a  strenuous  wrestler  vi^orou^ly  repels  the  .strokes  of  fortune^ 
endeavouring  to  throw  his  fortitude  on  the  gifoupdj  since  he  knows  that  such  things  are  dis- 
pleasing to  a  common  nature,  but  that  to  such  a  nature  as  his  own  t^ey  are  not  really  grievous^ 
but  are  terrible  only  as  it  were  to  boys.    Hence,  he  contemplates  evea  the  slaughter  and 
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licrer  do  any  thing  that  is  odious  and  base*  For  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  man  who  is  truly  good  and  wise^  will  bear  all  fortunes  in  a 

becoming 

destruction  i!^  cities,  the  rapine  and  prey,  like  the  scenes  in  a'  theatre^  as  notfiing  more  than 
certain  transmutations,  and  alternate  changes  of  figures;  and  weeping  and  distress  every  where 
as  delusive  and  fictitious.  For  in  the  particular  acts  of  human  life,  he  knows  it  is  not  the 
interior  soul  and  the  true  man,  but  the  exterior  shadow  of  the  man  alone,  which  laments  and 
weeps,  performing  his  part  on  the  earth  as  in  a  more  ample  md  extended  scene,  in  which  many 
abadows  of  souls  and  phantom  scenes  appear. 

But  what  shall  we  say  when  the  wise  man  is  no  longer  himself,  in  consequence  of  being  over^ 
il^helmed  with  disease  ?  We  reply,  that  if  in  such  a  state  it  is  allowed  he  may  retain  his  proper 
virtue,  like  one  in  a  deep  sleep,  what  is  there  to  prevent  his  being  happy  ?  Since  no  one  would 
deprive  him  of  felicity  in  sleep,  nor  consider  that  interval  of  rest  as  any  hindrance  to  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  of  life.  Again,  if  it  is  said,  bow  can  he  be  happy,  though  endued  wiA  virtue^ 
while  he  does  not  perceive  himself  virtuous^  nor  energizes  according  to  virtue?  We  reply,  thoi^h 
a  man  does  not  perceive  himself  to  be  healthy,  he  may  nevertheless  be  healthy  $  and  again,  he  will 
not  be  less  beautiful  in  his  body,  though  not  sensible  of  his  beauty  $  tead  ^ill  a  man  be  less  wise 
if  be  does  not  perceive  himself  to  be  wise?  But  perhaps  some  one  may  say,  that  wisdom  sfaoidd 
be  accompanied  with  sense  and  animadversion,  for  felicity  is  present  with  wisdom  in  energy: 
We  reply,  if  this  energy  of  wisdom  was  any  thing  adventitious,  there  might  be  some  weight  in 
the  assertion,  but  if  the  subsistence  of  wisdom  is  situated  in  a  certain  essence,  or  rather  in  cssenoci 
itself,  this  essence  will  neither  perish  in  him  who  is  asleep  or  delirious;  or  is  denied  to  be  any 
longer  conscious  of  his  felicity.  And,  indeed,  the  energy  of  this  essence  resides  in  the  soul  of 
such  a  one,  and  is  an  energy  perpetually  -vigilant ;  for  then  the  wise  man  considered  as  wise 
energizes,  whether  he  be  in  a  dormant  state,  or  overwhelmed  with  infirmity.  But  an  energy  of 
this  kind  is  not  concealed  from  the  whole  itself,  but  rather  from  some  particular  part )  just  as 
with  respect  to'the  vegetable  energy  in  its  most  'flourishing  state,  an  animadversion  of  such  an 
energy,  does  not  transmigrate  into  the  external  man  by  means  of  a  sentient  nature  |  and  if  we 
were  entirely  the  same  with  our  vegetable  power,  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  should  energize  when* 
^ver  such  a  virtue  was  in  energy.  Since,  however,  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  we  are  the  enei^ 
of  that  which  is  intelligent,  we  energize  in  consequence  of  its  energy. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  such  an  energy  is  concealed  from  us  because  it  does  not  reach  any  sentient 
power;  for  to  this  purpose  it  should  energize  through  sense  as  a  medium.  But  why  should  not 
intellect  energize,  and  soul  about  intellect,  preceding  all  sense  and  animadversion  ?  For  it  it 
requisite  there  should  be  some  energy  prior  to  animadversion,  since  the  energy  of  intellect  is  thi 
same  with  its  essence.  But  animadversion  appears  to  take  place  when  the  energy  of  intellect  is 
reflected  ;  and  when  that  which  energizes  according  to  the  life  of  the  soul  rebounds  as  it  were 
back  again,  like  images  m  a  mirror  quietly  situated  in  a  smooth  and  polished  place,  so  as  to 
reflect  every  form  which  its  receptacle  contains.  For  as  in  things  of  this  kind,  when  the  mirror 
is  not  present,  or  is  not  properly  disposed^  the  energy  from  which  the  image  was  formed  is  indeed 
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becoming  manner,  and  from  existing  circumstances  will  always  perform 
the  most  beautiful  deeds ;  just  as  a  good  general  will  use  the  army  under 

his 

present,  but  the  resemblance  absent;  so  with  respect  to  the  soul,  when  it  energizes  in  quiet, 
certain  resemblances  of  thought  and  intellect  beam  on  our  imagination,  like  the  images  in  the 
smooth  and  polished  mirror ;  and  in  a  sensible  manner,  as  it  were,  we  acknowledge  that  our 
intellect  and  reason  energize  together  with  the  former  knowledge.  But  when  this  medium  is 
confounded,  because  the  harmony  of  the  body  is  disturbed,  then  intellect  and  reason  understand 
without  an  image,  and  intellection  is  carried  on  without  imagination.  Hence,  intelligence  may 
be  considered  as  subsisting  together  with  the  phantasy,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  intelligence  is 
something  very  different  from  the  phantasy.  Besides  it  is  easy  to  discover  many  speculations  of 
men  when  vigilant,  and  worthy  actions,  in  the  performance  of  which  it  is  evident  that  we  do  not 
perceive  ourselves  to  speculate  and  act.  For  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  who  reads  should  be 
conscious  he  is  reading,  especially  when  he  reads  with  the  greatest  attention  j  nor  that  he  who 
acts  vigorously  should  acknowledge  his  vigorous  energy  ;  and  the  same  consequence  ensues  in  a 
variety  of  other  operations  i  so  that  sensible  animadversions  appear  to  render  more  debile  the 
actions  which  they  attend ;  but  when  they  are  alone,  they  are  then  pure,  and  seem  to  possess 
more  of  energy  and  life.  And,  hence,  when  worthy  men  live  in  such  a  state,  it  follows  that 
|hey  live  in  a  more  perfect  manner;  since  their  life  is  not  at  that  time  diffused  into  sense,  and 
by  this  means  remitted  in  its  energy,  but  is  collected  into  itself,  in  one  uniform,  intellectual 
tenor. 

Nor  are  the  wise  man's  energies  entirely  prevented  by  the  changes  of  fortune,  but  different 
energies  will  take  place  in  different  fortunes,  yet  all  of  them  equally  worthy,  and  those  perhaps 
more  worthy  which  rightly  compose  jarring  externals.  For  the  greatest  discipline  always  resides 
with  him,  and  this  more  so,  though  he  should  be  placed  in  the  ball  of  Phalaris.  For  what  is 
there  pronounced  in  agony,  is  pronounced  by  that  which  is  placed  in  torment,  the  external  and 
shadowy  man,  which  is  far  different  from  the  tfue  man,  who  dwelling  by  himself,  so  far  as  he 
necessarily  resides  with  himself,  never  ceases  from  the  contemplation  of  the  supreme  good. 

Bot  he  who  does  not  place  the  wise  man  in  such  an  exalted  intellect,  but  subjects  him  to  the 
power  of  fortune,  and  to  the  fear  of  evil,  certainly  presents  us  with  a  mixed  character  and  life, 
composed  from  good  and  evil,  and  which  possesses  nothing  great,  either  pertaining  to  the  excel- 
lency of  wisdcn>,  or  the  purity  of  goodness.  Felicity,  therefore,  cannot  consist  in  a  common 
life;  and  Plato  rightly  judges  that  the  chief  good  is  to  be  sought  from  above;  that  it  must  be 
beheld  by  him  who  is  wise,  and  wishes  to  become  happy  in  futurity ;  and  that  he  must  study  to 
approach  to  its  similitude,  and  to  live  its  exalted  life.  It  is  requisite,  therefore,  to  possess  this 
alone,  in  order  to  obtain  the  end  of  life  *,  and  the  wise  man  will  consider  all  besides  as  certain 
mutaiions  of  place,  which  in  reality  confer  nothing  to  felicity.  In  every  circumstance  of  being 
he  will  conjecture  what  is  right,  and  act  as  necessity  requires,  as  far  as  his  abilities  extend.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  though  he  lives  a  life  superior  to  sense,  he  will  not  be  hindered  from 
taking  a  proper  care  of  the  body  with  which  he  is  connected,  always  acting  similar  to  the 
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his  command  in  the  most  warlike  manner,  and  a  shoemaker  from  the 
leather  with  which  he  is  supplied  will  make  the  most  beautiful  shoe ; 
and  the  same  thing  will  take  place  with  all  other  artists.  If  this, 
however,  be  the  case,  the  happy  man  will  never  become  mberable; 
nor  yet  if  he  should  fall  into  the  calamities  of  Priam,  will  he  be  blessedv. 
Nor  again,  is  he  various  and  easily  changed  ;  for  he  is  not  easily  moved 
from  felicity,  nor  by  any  casual  misfortunes,  but  by  such  as  are  great 
and  numerous.  And  after  such  calamities,  as  these,  he  will  not  again 
become  happy  in  a  short  time,  but  if  he  does  recover  his  felicity,  it 
will  be  in  a  certain  long  and  perfect  time,  in  which  he  will  become  a- 
partaker  of  things  of  a  great  and  beautiful  nature.  What  then  prevents 
us  from  calling  the  man  happy  who  energizes  according  to  perfect 
virtue,  and  who  is  sufficiently  supplied  with  external  goods,  not  for  any 
casual  time,  but  through  a  perfect  life  ?  Or  ought  we  to  add,  that  he 
must  also  thus  live  and  die  conformably  to  nature  ?  Since  the  future  is 
unapparent  tons,  and  we  admit  that  felicity  is  an  end,,  and  entirely 
and  in  every  respect  perfect.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  we  must  call 
those  among  the  living  blessed  to  whom  the  particulars  we  have 
mentioned  are  and  have  been  present ;  but  we  must  denominate  them 
blessed  as  men.     And  thus  much  concerning  these  things.r 

musician,  who  cares  for  his  lyre  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  use  it ;  but  when  it  becomes  useless  and 
ceases  any  longer  to  perform  the  office  of  a  lyre,  he  either  changes  it'  for  another,  or  abstains 
entirely  from  its  exercise,  having  an  employment  independent  of  the  lyre,  and  despising  it  lying 
near  him  as  no  longer  harmonious,  he  sings  without  its  instrumental  assistance.  Yet  this 
instrument  was  npt  bestowed  on  the  musician  from  the.  first  in  vain^  because  it  has  often  been  . 
used  by  him  with  advantage  and  delight** 
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CHAPTER  XL 


That  the  good  or  bad  fortune,  however,  of  descendants,  and  of  all 
iiiends,  sbonld  contribute  nothing  [to  the  bappy  man,]  appears  to  be  a 
thing  very  unfriendly,  and  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  mankmd.  But 
since  many  things  happens,  and  which  possess  an  all^various  diiF^rence, 
and  some  of  them  pertain  to  us  in  a  greater,  but  others  in  a  less  degree, 
to  discuss  them  severally  appears  to  be  a  long  and  an  infinite  under- 
taking. It  will,  therefore,  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  speak  of  them 
universally,  and  to  adumbrate  what  they  are.  As  of  the  calamitous 
circumstances  then  which  happen  to  the  happy  man,  some  have  a 
certain  weight,  and  are  of  importance  in  life,  this  is  likewise  the  case 
"with  respect  to  all  his  friends.  It  makes  a  difference,  however,  whether 
each  of  the  calamities  happens  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  much  greater  than  whether  the  illegal  and  dreadful  deeds  which  i 
are  the  subject  of  tragedy,  have  been  formerly  perpetrated,  or  are 
perpetrated  now.  In  this  way,  therefore,  the  difference  may  also  be 
collected.  Perhaps,  however,  it  ought  rather  to  be  doubted  concerning 
the  dead,  whether  they  partake  of  any  good  or  ill.  For  it  appears  from 
these  things,  that  though  something  should  arrive  to  them,  whatever  it 
may  be,  whether  good,  or  the  contrary,  it  is  something  debileand  small, 
either  in  its  own  nature,  or  to  them.  But  if  it  should  possess  a  certain 
power,  yet  it  cannot  be  so  great,  or  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  make  those 
happy  who  are  not  so,  or  to  deprive  those  of  blessedness  who  are.    The 
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prosperity^  tberefore,  and  in  a  similar  manner  tliie  adversity  aifrien^s^ 
appears  to  contribute  something  to  the  dead,  yet  with  respect  to  tbem^ 
they  are  of  so  little  cousequeiice)  as  neither  to  make  those  that  am 
happy  ui;ibappy,  j^or  effect  any  thiog  else  of  the  liliie  kiod. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


These  things  being  discussed,  let  us  consider,  with  respect  to  fplicity^ 
whether  it  is  among  the  number  of  things  laudable,  or  rather  of  things^ 
honourable;  for  it  is  evident  that  it  does  not  consist  in  power.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  every  thing  which  is  laudable,  is  praised  because 
it  possesses  a  certain  quality,  and  is  in  a  certain  respect  referred  to 
something.  For  we  praise  the  just  and  the  brave  man,  and  in  short 
the  good  man,  and  also  virtue,  on  account  of  works  and  actions. 
We  likewise  praise  the  strong  man,  and  the  racer,  j&c.  because  they 
are  naturally  adapted  to  possess  certain  qualities,  and  have  reference 
in  a  certain  respect  to  something  good  and  worthy.  But  this  also  is 
evident  from  the  praises  which  pertain  to  the  gods ;  for  they  appear 
to  be  ridiculous  when  referred  to  us.  This,  hpwever,  happens,  as  we 
have  said,  because -praise  subsists  from  relation.  But  if  praise  is  giveo' 
to  thin^  of  this  kind,  it  \^  evident  that  no  praise  can  be  givfsq  to  the 
most  excellent  things,  fo\it  something  greater  and  better  pertains  to 
them,  as  also  appears  to  be  the  case.  For  we  proclaim  the  ^ods  to  be 
blessed  ^nd  happy,  and  we  also  proclaim  thq  most  divine  of  mew  to 
be  blessed ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  we  celebrate  what  is  good.  For 
no  one  praises  felioity^  in  the  same  way  a^  \\g  4^^  jus,ticej  but  b^ 
proclaims  it  to  be  blessed,  as  something  ipoce  divine  and  exieeUent 
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than  justice.  Eudoxus,  likewise,  in  his  defence  of  pleasure,  appears 
•to  have  given  it  the  palm  of  victory  in  a  proper  manner ;  for  in  con- 
sequence of  its  not  being  praised,  as  being  among  the  number  of  good 
things,  he  considered  this  as  an  indication  that  it  was  more  excellent 
than  things  that  are  laudable*  But  god  and  the  good  are  things  of 
this  kind;  for  other  things  also  are  referred  to  these.  For  praise, 
indeed,  is  given  to  virtue ;  since  from  this  we  are  enabled  to  perform 
beautiful  deeds.  Encomiums,  however,  pertain  to  deeds,- and  in  a 
similar  manner  to  bodies  and  souls.  The  accurate  discussion,  however, 
of  these  things,  is  perhaps  more  adapted  to  a  treatise  on  Encomiums ; 
but  to  us  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  felicity  is  among 
the  number  of  things  honourable  and  perfect.  It  seems,  likewise, 
that  it  is  so,  because  it  is  a  principle ;  for  we  all  of  us  do  every  thing 
«lse  for  the  sake  of  this ;  but  we  admit  that  the  principle  and  the  cause 
cof^hat  is  good,  is  something  honourable  and  divine. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Since,  however,  felicity  is  a  certain  energy  of  the  soul,  according 
to  perfect  virtue,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  virtue ;  for  perhaps 
w^  shall  thus  also  speculate  better  concerning  felicity.  But  it  seems 
that  he  who  is  skilled  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  labours 
especially  about  this  j  for  he  wishes  to  make  the  citizens  worthy 
persons,  and  obedient  to  the  laws;  and  as  an  example  of  these  we 
have  the  legislators  of  the  Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians,  and  any  others 
there  may  have  been  of  this  kind.  If,  however,  the  speculation  itself 
is  of  the  political  science,  it  is  evident  that  the  enquiry  will  be  con- 
formable 
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formable  to  our  iAtention  irodi  the  beginning*  But  our  dUcussioil 
must  be  concerning  virtue,  viz.  human  virtue ;  for  we  investigate 
human  good,  and  human**  felicity ;  and  we  call  human  virtue,  not  the 
virtue  of  the  body,  but  of  the  soul ;  and  we  say  that  felicity  is  the 
energy  of  the  soul.  If,  however,  this  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  he 
who  is  skilled  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  ought  to  kno\^ 
whatever  pertains  to  the  soul ;  just  as  be  who  intends  to  cure  the  eyes 
ought  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  body  ^;  and  this  in  a  greater 
degree,  by  how  much  more  honourable,  and  excellent,  the  political  i^ 
than  the  medicinal  science.  Of  physicians,  likewise,  the  more  elegant 
are  busily  employed  about  the  knowledge  of  the  body*  He,  therefore, 
who  is  skilled  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs^  must  direct  his 
attention  to  the  soul ;  but  he  must  direct  his  attention  to  it  for  the  sake 
of  these  things,  and  so  far  as  is  sufficient  to  the  objects  of  enquiry. 
For  to  consider  the  soul  still  more  accurately,  is  perhaps  mojre  laborious 
and  difficult  than  the  present  discussion  requires.  We  have  also  said 
some  things  sufficiently  concerning  it  in  our  popular  writings,  and  those 
must  be  consulted  ;  such  as  that  one  part  of  the  soul  is  irrational,  but 
another  rational.  But  whether  these  parts  are  separated,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  every  thing  which  is  partible,  or 
they  are  two  parts  in  definition  [alone,]  and  are  naturally  inseparable^ 
as  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle  the  convex  and  the  concave,  is  of  no 
consequence  in  the  present  discussion.  Of  the  irrational  part,  how- 
ever, one  part  resembles  the  common  and  vegetative  power ;  I  mean 
the  power  which  is  the  cause  of  nutrition  and  increase.  For  such  a 
power  as  this  may  be  admitted  to  exist  in  every  thing  that  is  nourished^ 
in  embryos,  and  also  in  perfect  animals ;  since  it  is  more  reasonable 
that  this  power  should  exist  in  them  than  any  other.  The  virtue, 
therefore,  of  this  power  appears  to  be  common  and  not  human.  For 
this  part  seems  especially  to  enei^ize  in  sleep,  but  a  good  and  a  bad 
man  can  in  the  smallest  degree  be  distinguished  in  sleep ;  whence  it  is 

>  That  tbe  physician  who  intends  to  oat  a  part,  oiight  to  bare  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  body, 
is  inculcated  by  Plato  in  tbe  Cbannides. 
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said  that  the  happy  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  miserable  during  the 
half  of  life.  But  this  happens  reasonably ;  for  sleep  is  an  inactivity 
both  of  the  worthy  and  the  dejM-aved  soul;  except  so  far  as  certain 
motions  gradually  arrive  at  the  soul,  and  on  this  account  the  phantasms 
of  worthy  are  better  than  those  of  worthless  men*  But  of  these  things 
enough.  The  nutritive  part,  therefore,  must  be  omitted,  since  it  is 
naturally  destitute  of  human  virtue. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  another  certain  irrational  nature  of 
the  soul,  which  nevertheless  participates  in  a  certain  respect  of  reason; 
for  we  praise  the  reason  of  the  continent,  and  also  of  the  incontinent 
man,  and  that  part  of  the  soul  which  possesses  reason ;  for  it  rightly 
excites  to  the  most  excellent  deeds.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
in  them  [i*  e.  both  in  the  continent  and  incontinent]  something  else 
naturally  contrary  to  reason,  which  wars  against  and  resists  reason.^ 
For,  indeed,  as  the  paralyzed  parts  of  the  body,  if  we  wish  to  move 
them  to  the  right  hand,  are  on  the  contrary  moved  to  the  left,  thus* 
also,  it  is  in  the  souK  For  the  impulses  of  the  incontinent  are  in  a 
direction  contrary  [to  the  dictates  of  reason].  In  bodies,  however,  we 
see  that  which  is  moved  contrary  [to  the  intention  of  the  will],  but  in 
the  soul  we  do  not  see  [that  which  is  moved  contrary  to  reason ;]  though 
perhaps  we  ought  nevertheless  to  think  that  in  the  soul,  also,  there  is 
something  opposite  to  reason,  which  is  adverse  and  proceeds  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  it;  but  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  what  manner 
it  is  different  from  reason.  This  part,  however,  appears,  as  we  have 
said,  to  participate  of  reason.  It  is  obedient,  therefore,  to  the  reason 
of  the  continent  man ;  and  perhaps  it  is  still  more  obedient  to  the 
reason  of  the  temperate  and  brave  man;  for  all  things  are  in  concord 
with  his  reason.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  irrational  part  is 
twofold ;  for  the  vegetable  part  in  no  respect  participates  of  reason ; 
but  the  part  which  desires,  and,  in  short,  the  orectic  part,  participate 
in  a  certain  respect  of  reason,  so  far  as  they  are  attentive  and  obedient 
to  it.  In  this  way,  therefore,  we  say  that  a  man  has  a  regard  for,  or 
pays  attention  to  {^x^iy  Xoyot)  his  father  and  his  friends,  and  not  after 
the  same  manner  as  he  has  a  regard  for  the  mathematical  sciences.     But 
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that  the  irrational  part  is  in  a  certain  respect  obedient  to  reason^ 
admonition  and  all  reproof  and  exhortation  indicate.  If,  however^ 
it  be  requisite  to  say  that  this  part  also  possesses  reason>  that  which 
possesses  reason  will  be  twofold  i  the  one,  indeed,  properly,  and  in 
itself;  but  the  other  resembling  a  child  attentive  to  bis  father.  Virtue, 
likewise,  is  distributed  according  to  this  difference.  For  we  say  that 
of  the  virtues  some  are  dianoetic  [or  belong  to  the  power  which 
reasons  scientifically,]  but  others  ethical  And  we  denominate, 
iiMeed,  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  prudence,  dianoetic  virtues;  but 
liberality  and  temperance  ethical  virtues.  For  when  we  speak  con« 
ceming  the  manners  of  a  man,  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  wise,  or 
intelligent,  but  that  he  is  mild  or  temperate.  We  likewise  praise  a  wise 
man  according  to  habit ;  but  we  cail  the  laudable  habits,  virtues. 
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CHAPTER  I- 


SiNdE,  howevcfr,  virtue  is  twofold,  otie  kind  h^lng  diailo8ti6,  UPrft 
thfe»othier  ethicj:  the  diandetic,  indeed,  fbt  the  most  pati  receives  botb. 
it^  generation  antl  increase  from  docttine ;  on  which  adcoUnt  it  ^equi^es 
experience  and  time;  but  thfe  ethic  is  pTdducJed  frbm  cuaton!i;  fromf 
whence,*  alisro;  it*  derives  its  name,  which  declines  but  a  little  frorti  fOoj, 
itkoi^i  ciistanv.  PnOAi  which,  likewise;  it  is  evidferlt,  that  no  one  of  the? 
ethical  virtiires^ is ingenerated  in  us  by  nature;  for  nothing  that  has  a 
natural  subsistence  can  by  custom  be  brought  to  act  differently  ftom 
its*  nttterral  tendency.  Thus,  a  stone  which  naturally  tends  downward^ 
cannot  be'accustbmtid  to  tend  upward,  though  some  one  should  hurl 
it  upwtfrd'  ten  thotisand  times ;  nor  can  fire  be  accustomed  to  tend 
downwapd*,   nor-  can  any  thing  else  amobg  the  things  which  hare 
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natural  tendencies  different  from  these,  be  accustomed  to  any  other 
tendency  than  that  which  it  has  from  nature.  The  virtues,  therefore, 
are  neither  from  nature,  nor  are  ingenerated  in  us  preternaturally,  but 
they  are  produced  in  us  in  consequence  of  our  being  naturally  adapted 
to  receive  them,  and  becoming  perfect  through  habit.  Again^  with 
respect  to  such  things  as  are  ingenerated  in  us  by  nature,  of  these,  we 
first  receive  the  powers,  but  afterwards  employ  the  energies  of  those 
powers;  which  as  evident  in  the  senses..  For  it  is  not  from  frequently 
seeing,  or  frequently  hearing,  that  we  receive  these  senses,  but,  on  the 
<^ontrary,  having  these  senses  we  use  them,  and  we  do  not  have  them 
hy  using  them*  With  respect  to  the  virtues,  however,  we  receive  them 
by  first  energizing  according  to  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
other  arts ;  for  those  things  which  it  is  necessary  to  do,  in  consequence 
of  having  learnt  how  to  do  them,  these  by  doing  we  learn  how  to  do. 
Thus,  by  building  we  become  builders,  an^  by  playing  on  the  harp  we 
become  harpers.  Thus  too,  by  acting  justly  we  become  just,  prudent 
by  acting  prudently,  and  brave  by  acting  bravely.  But  what  happens 
in  cities  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this.  For  the  legislators  by 
accustoming  the  citizens  [to  virtue]  render  them  worthy  characters ; 
and  this  indeed  is  the  intention  of  every  legislator;  but  such  as  do  not 
^effect  this  well,  err.  And  in  this  one  polity  differs  from  another,  the 
good  from  the  bad.  Farther  still,  from  the  same  things,  and  through 
the.  same,, things,  every,  virtue  is  generated  and  corrupted ;  and  in  a 
similar  manner  every  art.  For  from  playing  on  tiie  harp  both  good  and 
bad  harpers  are  produced ;  and  analogously  buildere  of  houses,  and  all 
other  artists.  ,  For  from  building  well,  they  will  be  good  builders,  but 
bad  from  building  ill;  since  if  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  a  preceptor^  but  all  men  would  be  [naturally]  good  or 
bad  artists.  The  like  also  takes  place  in  the  virtues.  For  by  acting 
ijQ  our  compacts  with  men,  we  become  some  of  us  indeed  just,  but 
others  unjust;  and  by  acting  in  things  of  a  dreadful  nature,  and  by 
b/eing  accustomed  either  to  be  terrified  or  to  be  confident  in  danger, 
some  of  us  become  brave,  but  others  timid.  The  reasoning,  likewise, 
is  jsimilar  with  respect  to  desire  and  an^er;   for  some  men,  indeed» 
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become  temperate  and  mild,  but  others  intemperate  and  irascible ;  these 
from  being  in  this  way  conversant  with  these  things,  but  those  from^ 
being  conversant  with  them  in  that  way.  And  in  one  word,  habits  are 
produced  from  similar  energies.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  render 
energies  endued  with  a  certain  quality;  for  habits  follow  from  the 
differences  of  these.  It  is  of  no  small  consequence,  therefore,  to  be 
thus  or  thus  accustomed  immediately  from  our  youth,  but  it  is  of  very 
great  consequence ;  or  rather,  it  is  every  thing. 


CHAFIER  If. 


Since,  therefore,  the  present  treatise  is  not  for  the  sake  of  theory, 
like  other  discussions ;  for  our  attention  is  not  directed  to  this  business, 
that  we  may  know  what  virtue  is,  but  that  we  may  become  good  men, 
since  otherwise  no  advantage  would  be  derived  from  it ; — this  being 
the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  with  respect  to  actions  how  they 
are  to  be  performed ;  for  as  we  have  said,  they  are  the  mistresses  of 
the  qualities  which  habits  possess.  To  act,  therefore,  according  to 
right  reason  is  common*,  and  is  now  assumed  to  be  so.  We  shall^ 
however,  hereafter  speak  concerning  this,  and  show  what  right  reason 
is%  and  how  it  subsists  with  reference  to  the  other  virtues.  But  this 
must  be  previously  granted,  that  every  treatise  of  practical  affairs- 
ought  only  to  be  an  adumbration,  and  not  an  accurate  discussion,  as^ 

'  Viz.  Id  order  that  actions  may  be  good,  it  is  universally  requisite  that  they  should  be 
performed  according  to  right  reason. 

*  In  the  6th  Book. 
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also  we  observed  in  the  beginning,  because  reasonings  are  required 
conformable  to  the  subject  matter;  and  in  practical  affairs,  and  things 
contributing  to  them,  there  is  nothing  stable,  as  neither  is  there  in 
things  which  are  salubrious*.  Such,  therefore,  being  the  universal 
reason,  in  a  still  greater  degree  will  the  discussion  of  particulars  be 
deficient  in  accuracy;  for  it  neither  falk  under  art,  nor  under  any 
precept.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  those  who  are  engaged  in 
practical  affairs  should  always  direct  their  attention  to  an  opportune 
time,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  medicine,  and  in  the  pilot's  art«  But 
though  the  present  discussion  is  of  this  nature,  we  must  endeavour  to 
give  it  assistance. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore^  this  must  be  observed,  that  things  of 
this  kind  [viz.  actions  which  produce  in  us  the  habits  of  the  virtues,] 
are  naturally  adapted  to  be  corrupted  by  excess  and  defect,  as  we  see 
in  strength  and  health,  [which  are  the  virtues  of  the  body];  (for  it  is 
necessary  to  use  things  apparent  as  testimonies,  in  things  which  are 
unapparent),  since  exercises  which  are  excessive,  and  also  those  which 
are  deficient,  corrupt  the  strength  of  the  body.  In  like  manner  meat 
and  drink,  when  taken  in  too  great  or  too  small  a  quantity,  corrupt  the 
health ;  but  these  when  commensurate,  produce  increase,  and  preserve 
it.  This,  therefore,  is  also  the  case  in  temperance  and  fortitude,  and 
the  other  virtues.  For  he  who  flies  from  and  is  afraid  of  all  things, 
and  endures  nothing,  becomes  timid ;  and  he  who  in  short  is  afraid  of 
nothing,  but  marches  up  to  all  things,  becomes  audacious.  In  a ' 
similar  ijoapner,  he  indeed  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of 
.every  pleasure,  and  abstains  from  none,  is  intemperate ;  but  he  who 
flies  from  all  pleasures,  like  rustic  men,  is  an  insensate  person.  For 
temperance  and  fortitude  are  corrupted  by  excess  and  defect,  but  are 
preserved  by  mediocrity.  Not  only,  however,  generations,  increments 
and  corruptions,  are  produced  from  and  by  the  same  things,  but  the 
energies  also  [of  the  virtues]  will  subsist  after  the  same  manner;  since 

3  For  things  salubrious  aie  changed,  together  with  the  dispoailiQU  of  bodies^  nA  the  mutattona 
of  Ume. 
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this  likewise  is  the  case  in  other  things  which,  are  more  apparent ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  strength.  For  strength  is  produced  by  taking  mnch 
food,  and  enduring  many  labours,  and  the  strong  man  is  especially 
able  to  do  both  these.  Thus,  too,  it  is  in  the  virtues;  for  by  abstaining 
from  pleasures  we  become  temperate,  and  having  become  temperate 
we  are  especially  able  to  abstain  from  them,  llie  like  also  takes  place 
in  fortitude;  for  by  being  accustomed  to  despise  things  of  a  terrible 
nature,  and  to  endure  tbem,  we  become  brave,  and  having  become 
brave,  we  are  especially  able  to  endure  terrible  things. 


CHAPTER  III. 


It  is  necessary,  however,  to  consider  as  an  indication  of  habits  the 
pleasure  or  pain  which  is  attendant  on  actions*     For  he  who  abstains 
from  corporeal  pleasures,  and  is  delighted  in  so  doing,  is  a  temperate 
man ;  but  he  who  is  grieved  when  he  abstains  from  them  is  intempera:te* 
And  he,  indeed,  who  endures  dreadful  things,  and  is  delighted  with  his 
endurance,  or  feels  no  pain  from  it,  is  a  brave  man ;  but  he  who  feels 
pain  from  the  endurance  of  them,  is  a  timid  man.     For  ethical  virtue 
is  conversant  with  pleasures  and  pains.     For  we  act  basely  through  the 
influence  of  pleasure ;  but  we  abstain  from  beautiful  conduct  through 
the  influence  of  pain.     Hence,  it  is  necessary,  as  Plato  says,  to  be  so 
educated  in  a  certain  respect  immediately  after  our  youth,  that  we 
may  be  delighted  and  pained  with  things  from  which  it  is  requisite  to 
feel  pleasure  or  pain  ;  for  this  is  right  education.     Farther  still,  if  the 
virtues  are  conversant  with  actions  and  passions,  but  pleasure  and  pa:in 
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are  consequent  to  every  passion  and  action,  on  this  account  also  virtue 
will  be  conversant  with  pleasures  and  pains.  The  punishments,  like- 
wise, which  iare  inflicted  through  these,  indicate  the  truth  of  this ;  for 
they  are  certain  remedies;  but  remedies  are  naturally  adapted  te 
operate  through  contraries.  Again,  as  we  have  also  before  observed, 
the  nature  of  every  habit  of  the  soul  is  referred  to  and  conversant 
with  those  things,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  become  better  and  worse. 
But  habits  become  depraved  through  pleasures  and  pains,  by  pursuing 
or  avoiding  these,  either  such  as  ouglit  not  to  be  pursued  or  avoided^ 
or  when  it  is  not  proper,  or  in  such  a  way  as  is  not  proper,  or  in  as 
many  other  modes  as  such  things  arc  distinguished  by  reason.  Hence, 
some  persons  define  the  virtues  to  be  certain  apathies  and  tranquillities; 
but  they  do  not  define  them  well,  because  they  speak  simply,  and  do 
not  add,  in  such  a  way  as  is  proper,  and  when  it  is  proper,  and  such 
other  additions  as  are  usually  made.  It  is  admitted,  therefore,  that 
virtue  is  a  thing  of  this  kind,  which  is  conversant  with  pleasures  and 
pains,  and  practises  things  of  the  most  excellent  nature;  but  vice  is 
the  contrary.  From  what  has  been  said,  likewise,  we  may  obtain  still 
greater  evidence  about  these  things.  For  as  there  are  three  things 
which  pertain  to  choice,  and  also  three  which  pertain  to  aversion,  viz. 
the  beautiful  in  conduct,  the  advantageous,  and  the  delightful,  a^id 
three  the  contraries  to  these,  the  base,  the  disadvantageous,  and  the 
painful ;  the  good  man,  indeed,  acts  rightly  in  all  these,  but  the  bad 
man  erroneously,  and  especially  in  what  pertains. to  pleasure.  For 
pleasure  is  common  to  all  animals,  and  is  consequent  to  every  thing 
which  is  the  object  of  choice ;  for  the  beautiful  and  the  advantageous 
appear  to  be  delightful.  -Again,  pleasure  is  co-nourished  with  all  of 
us  from  our  infancy;  on  which  account  also  it  is  difficult  to  wipe 
away  this  passion  with  which  our  life  is  imbued.  We  likewise  direct 
our  actions  by  pleasure  and  pain,  as  by  a  rule,  some  of  us  in  a  greater, 
and  others  in  a  less -degree.  On  this  account,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  whole  of  this  discussion  should  be  conversant  with  thesd 
things ;  for  to  rejoice  or  be  pained  properly  or  improperly^  is  of  no 
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Bmall  consequence  in  actions.  Farther  still,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
fight  with  pleasure^  than  with  anger,  as  Heraclitus  says.  But  both 
art  and  virtue  are  always  conversant  with  that  which  is  more  difficult ; 
for  that  which  is  well  done  is. better  when  it  is  effected  with  greater 
difficulty.  Hence,  on  this  account,  also,  the  whole  business  both  of 
•ethics  and  politics,  is  conversant  with  pleasures  and  pains.  For  he 
"who  employs  these  well  will  be  a  good  man,  but  he  will  be  a  bad  man 
who  employs  them  badly.  We  have  shown,  therefore,  that  virtue  is 
conv^sant  with  pleasures  and  pains,  and  that  it  is  increased  and 
corrupted  by  the  same  things  by  which  it  is  produced,  when  they  do 
iiot  exist  after  the  same  manner ;  and  that  it  likewise  energizes  about 
the  things  from  which  it  originated. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


It  may,  however,  be  doul3ted  what  our  meaning  is  in  asserting,  that 
men  by  acting  justly  become  just,  and  temperate  by  acting  temper- 
ately; for  if  they  act  justly  and  temperately,  they  are  already  just 
and  temperate ;  just  as  those  who  perform  things  pertaining  to  grammar 
and  music,  are  grammarians  and  musicians.  Or  shall  we  say,  that 
this  is  not  the  case  in  the  arts  ?  For  it  is  possible  that  a  man  may  do 
something  grammatical  both  from  chance  and  the  suggestion  of 
another  person.  He  will,  therefore,  then  be  a  grammarian  if  he  both 
does  something  grammatical  and  grammatically,  that  is,  according  to 
the  grammatical  art  which  he  possesses.  Again,  neither  is  the  thing 
similar  in  the  arts  and  the  virtues;  for  things  produced  by  the  arts 
contain  in  themselves  efficient  excellence.    It  is  sufficient,  therefore, 
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to  these  to  be  effected  with  a  certaia  mode  of  subsistence;  but  things 
which  are  performed  according  to  the  virtues,  are  not  done  justly  or 
temperately,  if  they  subsist  in  a  certain  way,  but  if  he  who  does  them 
does  them  in  consequence  of  being  disposed  in  a  certain  way.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  indeed,  if  he  does  them  knowingly,  in  the  next 
place,  if  with  deliberate  choice,  and  also  deliberately  choosing  to  do 
them  on  their  own  account ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  if  he  does  them 
with  a  firm  and  immutable  disposition  of  mind.  These  things^  how-- 
ever,  are  not  con-numerated  as  requisites  to  the  possession  of  the 
other  arts,  except  the  knowledge  of  them  alone.  But  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  virtues,  the  i^nowledge^of  them  is  of  little  or  no  efficacy,  while 
the  other  particulars  pertaining  to  them  are  capable. of  effecting  no 
small  thing,  but  are  alUpowerful ;  and  these  are  obtained  from  fre- 
quently actii>g  jujstly  ai>d  teinper^tely.  Things,  therefore,  are  said  to 
be  just  and  temperate,  when  they  are  such  as  a  just  or  temperate  man 
would  perform.  i3ut  he  is  a  just  and  temperate  man,  not  who  [merely} 
docs  these  things,  but  who  does  them  so  as  just  and  temperate  men  do 
them*  It  is  well  said,  therefore^  that  a  man  becomes  just  from  acting 
justly,  and  temperate  from  acting  temperately ;  but  that  from  not 
doing  these  things^  no  om  will  ever  become  a  good  man.  The  multi- 
tude, however,  do  npt.  thus  act,  but  flying  to  words  they  fancy  they 
shall  philosophize,  and  thus  become  worthy  characters ;  acting  similarly 
to  sick  persons,  who  attentively  indeed  hear, what  the  physiciaijs.say, 
but  do  nothing  which  they  order,  tlicm  to  do..  As,  therefore,  these  by 
such  a  method  of  cure,  never  liavc  their  body  in  a  healthy  condition^ 
so  neither  is  the  soul  of  those  ever  well  who  th^s  philosophize. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


In  the  next  place,  we  must  consider  what  virtue  is.  Since,  therefore^, 
three  things  are  produced  in  the  soul,  viz.  ()assibt)9,  powers,  ahd 
habits,  virtue  will  be  some  one  of  these.  But  I  call  passions,  indeed, 
desire  1,  anger,  audacity,  envy,  joy,  4ove,  hatred'^  feiij>idity,  emulation^ 
pity,  and,  in  short,  those  things  to  which  pleasure  or  pain  are  conse* 
quent.  And  I  denominate  powers,  those  things  according  to  which  we 
are  said  to  be  susceptible  of  the  passions;  viz.  according  to  which  we 
are  able  to  be  angry,  or  pained,  or  are  inclined  to  pity.  But  I  call 
habits  those  things  according  to  which  we  are  wcU  or  ill  disposed 
towards  the  passions.  Thus,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  being  angry, 
if  we  are  vehemently  or  remissly  disposed  towards  it,  we  are  badly, 
affected ;  but  if  moderately,  we  are  well  affected ;  and  in  a  similar 
manner  with  respect  to  the  other  passions.  Neithet  the  virtues,  there- 
•fdre,  nor  the  vices  are  passions;  because  we  are  not  said  to  be  worthy 
-or  depraved  according' to  tlie  passions,  but  we  are  said  to  be  so  accord- 
ing to  the  virtues  or  vices ;  and  because  according  to  the  passions  we 
are  neither  praised  nor  blamed.  For  neither  he  who  is  afraid,  nor -he 
who  is  angry  is  praised,  nor  is  lie  who  is  simply  angry  blamed,  but  he 
who  is  angry  after  a  certain  manner;  but  we  are  praised  or  blamed 
according  to  the  virtues  and  vices.     Farther  still,  we  may  be  angry  and 

*  By  desiref  as  I  have  before  observed  in  a  note  on  the  Rhetoric,  is  to  be  understood  that 
irrational  appetite,  which  is  solely  directed  to  external  objects,  and  to  the  gratification  arising 
from  the  posfcssloa  of  them. 
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afraid  without  any  deliberate  intention  of  being  so ;  but  the  virtues  are 
certain  deliberate  elections,  or  are  not  without  deliberate  choice.  la 
addition  to  this  also,  we  are  said  to  be  moved  according  to  the  passions, 
but  we  are  not  said  to  be  moved  according  to  the  virtues  and  vices,  but 
to  be  disposed  in  a  certain  way.  On  this  account  neither  are  the 
virtues  powers  ;  for  we  are  neither  said  to  be  good  nor  bad  from  being 
able  simply  to  suffer,  nor  are  we  through  this  either  praised  or  blamed. 
And  again,  we  possess  powers  indeed  from  nature ;  but  from  nature  we 
do  not  become  either  good  or  bad.  We  have,  however,  spoken  con- 
cerning this  before.  If,  therefore,  the  virtues  are  neither  passions  nor 
powers,  it  remains  Ijbat  they  are  habits.  A^d  thus  we  have  shawo 
wh?it  virtue  is  generically^r 


CHAPTER  Vf. 


It  is  necessary,  however,  not  only  to  show  that  virtue  is  a  habit,  but 
likewise  to  show  what  kind  of  a  habit  it  is.  We  must  say,  therefore, 
that  ^very  virtue,  renders  that  of  which  it  is  the  virtue  well  disposed, 
and  causes  its  work  to  be  well  accomplished.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
virtue  of  the  eye,  causes  both  the  eye  and  the  work  of  it  to  be  good; 
for  by  the  virtue  of  the  eye  we  see  well.  In  a  similar  manner  the  virtue 
of  a  horse  causes  the  horse  to  be  good  for  the  race,  for  carrying  h» 
rider,  and  sustaining  the  enemy  in  battle.  But  if  this  be  the  case  ia 
all  things,  the  virtue  of  man  also  will  be  a  habit,  from  which  man 
becomes  good,  and  from  which  he  accomplishes  his  own  work.  And 
how  this  indeed  will  be  eflfected  we  have  already  shown ;  but  it  will 
again  be  now  manifest,  if  we  consider  what  the  quality  is  of  the  nature 
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of  virtue.  In  every  thing,  therefore,  which  is  continued  and  divisible, 
it  is  possible,  indeed,  to  assume  the  more,  the  less,  and  the  equal ;  and 
this  either  with  respect  to  the  thing  itself,  or  with  reference  to  us.  But 
the  equal  is  a  certain  middle  between  excess  and  defect.  I  call,  how* 
•ver,  the  middle  of  a  thing,  that  which  is  equally  distant  from  each  of 
the  extremes,  and  which  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  things.  But  with 
reference  to  us  the  middle  is  that  which  neither  exceeds  nor  falls  short 
of  the  becoming.  This,  however,  is  neither  one  nor  the  same  in  all 
things.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  ten  things  are  many,  but  two  a  few,  six 
are  assumed  as  a  medium  with  reference  to  the  thing,  for  six  equally 
surpasses  and  is  surpassed.  But  this  is  a  middle  according  to  arith« 
metical  proportion.  The  middle  or  medium,  however,  with  reference 
to  us,  is  not  thus  to  be  assumed.  Eor  if  to  eat  ten  pounds,  is  to  eat 
much,  but  two  pounds  a  little,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  master  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises  will  order  six  pounds  to  be  eaten ;  for  this 
perhaps  will  be  too  much  or  too  little  for  him  who  is  to  take  food* 
For  Milo,  indeed,  it  would  be  too  litile ;  but  for  him  who  is  beginning 
the  exercises  it  would  be  too  much.  And  the  like  must  be  understood 
of  the  course  and  wrestling.  Thus,  therefore,  every  scientific  man  will 
nvoid  excess  and  defeet,  but  will  search  for  the  medium,  and  make  this 
the  object  of  his  choice.  He  will,  however,  explore  that  medium^ 
which  is  not  the  middle  of  the  thing,  but  is  a  middle  with  reference  to 
us.  If,  therefore,  every  science  thus  well  accomplishes  its  work,,  wheor 
>t  k)oks  to  the  middle,  and  refers  its  works  to  this ;  whence  it  is-  usual 
to  say  of  works  that  are  well  finished,  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  or. 
taken  away  from  them,  acknowledging  by  thisr  that  excess  and  defect 
corrupt  that  which  is  excellent  in  them,  but  that  mediocrity  preserves 
this  ;  and  if  good  artists,  as  we  say,  operate  looking  to  this,  but  virtue, 
in  the  same  manner  as  nature,,  is  more  accurate  and  better  than  all  art; 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  will  tend  to  the  medium  as  a  boundary.  I  speak, 
however,  of  ethical  virtue;  for  this  is  conversant  with  passions  and 
actions ;  but  in  these  there  is  excess  and  defect,  and  the  middle.  Thus,, 
fijr  instance,  it  is  possible  to  be  afraid,  to  be  confident,  to  desire  and 
abhor,  to  be  angry  and  to  pity,  and,  in  short,,  to  be  pleased  and  pained 
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in  a  greater  and  less  degree,  and  to  be  both  these  improperly.  But  to 
have  these  passions  when  it  is  proper,  and  in  such  things,  towards  such 
persons,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  which,  and  as,  it  is  proper — this  is  the 
middle  and  the  best,  and  pertains  to  virtue.  In  a  similar  manner  also 
in  actions,  there  is  excess  and  defect,  and  the  middle ;  but  virtue  is 
conversant  with  passions  and  actions,  in  which  the  excess  indeed  is 
erroneous,  and  the  defect  is  blamed,  but  the  medium  is  praised  and 
possesses  rectitude:  and  both  these  pertain  to  virtue.  Hence,  virtue 
is  a  certain  medium^  and  tends  to  the  middle  as  a  boundary,  ^gain, 
to  err  is  manifold ;  for  evil,  as  the  Pythagoreans  conjecture,  belongs  to 
the  infinite,  and  good  to  the  finite ;  but  it  is  only  possible  to  act  rightly 
in  one  way.  Hence,  tlue  one  is  easy,  but  the  other  difficult;  it  is  easy 
indeed,  to  deviate  from  the  mark,  but  difiScult  to  hit  it;  and  on  this 
account,  excess  and  defect  belong  to  vice,  but  the  medium  to  virtue. 
For, 

Simple  tbe  good,  all -various  are  the  bad. 

Virtue,  therefore,  is  a  pre»elective  habit,  [or  a  habit  accompanied  witk 
deliberate  choice]  existing  in  a  medium  with  reference  to  us,  and  which 
is  defined  by  reason,  and  in  such  a  way  as  »  prudent  man  would  define 
it.  It  is  also  the  medium  between  two  vices,  the  one  being  charae* 
teiized  by  excess,  but  the  other  by  defect.  And  further  still,  it  is 
defined  by  this,  that  some  of  the  vices  fall  short  of,  but  others  surpass 
the  becoming,  both  in  passions  and  actions,  but  virtue  both  discovers 
and  chooses  the  medium.  Hence^  according  to  essence,  and  the 
definition  which  explains  the  very  nature  of  a  thing,  virtue  is  a  medium; 
but  according  to  that  which  is  best,  and  subsists  well,  it  is  a  summit* 
Not  every  action,  however,  nor  every  passion,  receives  a  medium;  for 
some  passions  as  -soon  as  they  are  named,  are  complicated  with  de* 
pravity,  such  as  malevolence  rejoicing  in  the  evils  of  others,  impudence^ 
envy ;  and  in  actions,  adultery,  theft,  and  murder.  For  all  these,  and 
others  of  the  like  kind,  are  thus  denominated,  because  they  are  them- 
selves  bad^  and  not  the  excesses,  nor  the  defects  of  them.  Hence,  it 
is  not  possible  at  any  time  to  act  rightly  in  these,  but  they  are  always 
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attended  with  error.  Nor  does  acting  well,  or  not  acting  well,  in  things 
of. this  kindi  comist  in  committing  adultery,  when,  and  as  it  is  proper, 
but  simply  to  do  any  of  tliese  things  is  to  act  wrong.  To  require, 
therefore,  a  medium  in  these,  is  just  as  if  some  one  should  think  it 
proper  that  there  should  be  a  medium,  excess,  and  defect,  in  doing  an 
injury,  and  in  acting  timidly  and  intemperately  ;  for  thus  there  would 
be  a  middle  of  excess  and  defect,  and  an  excess  of  excess,  and  a  de* 
ficiency  of  defect  As,  however,  there  is  no  excess  and  defect  of 
temperance  and  fortitude,  because  the  middle  is  ia  a  certain  respect 
the  summit;  so  neither  is  there  a  middle,. excess  and  defect  in  those 
passions  and  actions,  but  in  whatever  manner  they  are  exerted  they 
aK.  attended  with  erxor.  Eor,  in  short,  neither  is  thene  a  middle  of 
exce^  or  defect,  nor  are  there  excess  and  defect  of  tlie  middle. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


It  ia  necessary,  however,  not  only  to  assert  this  universally,  but  also 
to  adapt  it  to  particuls^rs*  For  in  what  is  said  concerning  actions, 
universal  assertions  indeed,  are  more  common,  but  those  that  are^  par- 
ticular are  more  true  ;  since  actions  are  conversant  with  particulars, 
with  which  assertions  ought  to  accord.  These,  therefore,  are  to  be 
assumed  from  description.  Of  fear  and  confidence,  therefore,  fortitude 
is  the  niedium.  Of  the  characters,  however,  which  exceed,  the  one 
indeed  which  exceeds  by  a  privation  of  fear  is  anonymous ;  but  that 
which  e^^ceeds  in  confidence  is  audacious.  And  he  who  exceeds  in 
being  afraid,  but  is  deficient  in  confidence,  is  timid.  In  pleasures  and 
pains,  however,  though  not  in  all  pleasures,  [but  in  such  as  are  cor- 
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porea),  and  in  those  especially  which  pertain  to  thetouch,]  and  in  a  less 
degree  in  pains,  the  medium  indeed  is  temperance,  but  the  excess 
intemperance.  But  those  who  are  deficient  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures 
do  not  rery  frequently  occur;  on  which  account  neither  have  they 
obtained  a  name.  They  may,  however,  be  called  insensate.  In  giving 
and  receiving  money,  the  medium  indeed  is  liberality,  but  the  excess 
and  defect  are  prodigality  and  illiberality ;  in  which  men  exceed  and 
are  deficient  in  a  contrary  way.  For  the  prodigal  indeed  exceeds  in 
spending  money,  but  is  deficient  in  receiving  it;  and  the  illiberal  man 
exceeds  in  receiving,  but  is  deficient  in  spending  money.  At  present, 
therefore,  we  think  it  sufficient  summarily  to  adumbrate  these  things, 
but  afterwards  we  shall  discuss  them  more  accurately.  With  respect  to 
wealth,  however,  there  are  also  other  dispositions  of  the  mind ;  and 
the  medium  indeed,  is  magnificence.  For  the  magnificent  differs  from 
the  liberal  man  in  this,  that  the  former  is  conversant  with  great,  but 
the  latter  with  small  things.  The  excess,  however,  is  an  ignorance  of 
elegance  and  decorum,  and  illiberal  profusion,  but  the  defect  is  an 
indecorous  parsimony  in  spending  money.  And  these  vices  differ  from 
those  which  surround  liberality  ;  but  in  what  they  differ,  we  shall  after- 
wards show.  With  respect  to  honour  and  ignominy,  the  medium 
indeed  is  magnanimity,  but  the  excess  is  called  a  certain  inflation  of 
the  mind,  and  the  defect  pusillanimity.  As  we  have  said,  however, 
that  liberality  corresponds  to  magnificence,  but  differs  from  it  in  this^ 
that  it  is  conversant  with  small  things,  so  to  magnanimity  which  is 
conversant  with  great  honour,  another  certain  virtue  corresponds,  and 
which  also  is  itself  conversant  with  what  is  small*  For  it  is  possible  to 
aspire  after  honour  in  such  a  manner  as  is  proper,  and  more  and  less 
than  is  proper.  But  he  who  exceeds  in  his  desires  of  honour  is  said  to 
be  ambitious,  he  who  is  deficient  is  unambitious,  and  the  middle 
character  between  both  is  anonymous.  The  dispositions  also  are 
anonymous,  except  the  disposition  of  the  ambitious  man,  which 
is  denominated  ambition.  Hence,  the  extremes  contend  for  the  middle 
place.  And  we  indeed  sometimes  call  the  middle  character  ambitious, 
and  sometimes  unambitious ;  and  sometimes  we  praise  the  ambitious, 
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and  sometimes  the  uDambitious  man.  But  from  what  causd  we  do  tbia* 
will  be  shown  hereafter.  Now,  however^  conformably  to  the  mannoF 
in  which  we  begun,  let  us  speak  about  the  rest. 

With  respect  to  anger,  therefore,  there  is  likewise  excess,  defect  and 
a  medium ;  but  since  these  are  nearly  anonymous,  we  call  the  middle* 
character  a  mild  man,  and  the  medium  mildness.  But  of  the  extDeme?^. 
let  him  who  exceeds  be  wrathful,  and  the  vice  be  wrathfulness,  Aad 
let  him  who  is  deficient  be  a  man  void  of  anger,  and  the  defect  Wt 
privation  of  anger.  There  are  likewise  three  other  media»  which  have,, 
indeed,  a  certain  similitude  to  each  other,  but  differ  from  each  other* 
For  all  of  them  are  conversant  with  the  communion  of  words  and 
actions ;  but  they  differ,  because  one  of  them  is  conversant  with  tho^ 
truth  which  is  in  them,  but  the  others  are  conversant  with  the  deleCf-^ 
table.  And  of  this  (viz.  the  delectable)  one  kind  consists  in  jest^l  but 
another  in  all  the  concerns  of  life*.  We  must,  therefore,  also  speak 
concerning  these,  ia  order  that  we  may  in  a  greater  degree  perceive, 
that  in  every  thing,  the  medium  is  laudable,  but  the  extremes  areneithec 
right  nor  laudable,  but  reprehensible.  Of  tliese,  therefore,  the  greater 
part  also  are  a-nonymous  ;  but  we  must  endeavour,  in  the  samoinxanner* 
as  in  the  rest,  to  give  names  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and' 
the  facility  of  undeiJstanding  what  follows. 

With  respect  to  truth,  therefore,  the  middle  character  may  be  caM«4 
veracious,   and  the  medium,  truth;  but  of  dissimulation,  that  kind, 
which   exaggerates  may  be  called  arrogance,  and  he  who  possesses  it. 
an  arrogant  man  ;  and  that  which  extenuates  may  be  called  irony,  and 
he  who  employs  it  may  be  denominated  ironical,    or  a  dissembler^. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  delectable,  and  that  kind  which  consists 
in  jest,  the  middle  character,  indeed,  may  be  called  facetious,  and  the 
disposition  itself  facetiousness ;  but  the  excess  may  be  denominated^ 
scurrility,  and  he  who  possesses  it  a  scurrilous  man ;  and  he  who  is 
deficient  may  be  called  a  rustic  man,  and  the  habit  itself,  rusticity. 
In  the  other  species  of  the  delectable,  which  pertains  to  the  concerns  of 
life,  he  who  delights  in  such  a  way  as  is  proper,  is  a  friend,  and  the 
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medium  is  friendship ;  but  he  who  exceeds,  if  it  is  not  with  a  view  to 
any  advantage,  is  studious  of  pleasing,  but  if  for  the  sake  of  advantage, 
is  a  flatterer.  And  he  who  is  deficient,  and  in  all  things  unpleasant,  is 
contentious,  and  difficult  to  be  pleased.  There  are,  likewise,  media 
in  the  passions,  and  in  things  pertaining  to  the  passions ;  for  bashful- 
ness  is  not  a  virtue,  and  yet  the  modest  man  is  praised.  For  in  these 
things,  one  indeed  is  called  the  middle  character,  another  is  said  to 
exceed,  and  another  to  be  deficient*  And  he  indeed  who  exceeds, 
and  is  bashful  in  all  things,  is  as  it  were  astounded  ;  but  he  who  is 
deficient,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  any  thing,  is  impudent ;  and  the 
middle  character  is  the  modest  man.  Indignation  is  a  medium  between 
envy  and  joy  for  the  calamities  of  others ;  but  these  habits  are  con- 
versant with  the  pain  and  pleasure  arising  from  what  happens  to  others. 
For  he  who  is  propense  to  indignation,  is  indeed  pained  from  those 
that  do  well  undeservedly ;  but  he  who  is  envious,  surpassing  the 
indignant  ifian,  is  pained  from  all  that  do  well ;  and  he  who  rejoices 
in  the  calamities  of  others,  is  so  much  deficient  in  feeling  pain  [from 
the  prosperity  of  bad  men,]  that  he  is  delighted  with  it.  These 
things,  however,  are  discussed  by  us  elsewhere,  [i.  e.  in  the  2nd 
book  of  the  Rhetoric].  With  respect  to  justice,  however,  since  it  is 
not  predicated  simply,  we  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  discussion  here* 
after,  [viz.  in  the  5th  book,]  and  show  how  each  of  its  parts  is  a  medium. 
In  a  similar  manner,  also,  we  shall  speak  concerning  the  rational  [or 
intellectual]  virtues  [in  the  6th  book}« 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Since,  however,  there  are  three  dispositions  of  the  soul,  two  indeed 
of  vices,  of  which  the  one  subsists  according  to  excess,  but  the  other 
according  to  defect,  and  since  virtue  is  one  of  these  dispositions,  and 
is  a  medium,  all  these  three  dispositions  are  in  a  certain  respect  opposed 
to  all.  For  the  extremes  are  contrary  to  the  middle,  and  to  each  other, 
but  the  middle  is  contrary  to  the  extremes.  For  as  the  equal  is,  with 
reference  to  the  less,  greater,  but  with  reference  to  the  greater,  less ;  thus 
the  middle  habits  exceed  with  reference  to  the  deficiences,  but  are 
defective  with  reference  to  the  excesses,  both  in  passions  and  actions. 
For  the  brave  with  reference  to  the  timid  man  appears  to  be  audacious, 
but  with  reference  to  the  audacious  man,  timid.  In  a  similar  manner, 
also,  the  temperate  man  with  reference  to  him  who  is  insensate  appears 
to  be  intemperate,  but  with  reference  to  the  intemperate  man,  insensate. 
But  the  liberal  when  contrasted  with  the  illiberal  man  appears  to  be  a 
prodigal,  but  when  compared  with  the  prodigal,  illiberal.  Hence,  the 
extremes  propel  the  medium  each  to  the  other,  and  the  timid  calls 
indeed  the  brave  man  audacious,  but  the  audacious  man  calls  him 
timid ;  and  analogously  in  the  other  extremes.  These,  however,  being 
thus  opposed  to  each  other,  there  is  a  greater  contrariety  in  the  extremes 
to  each  other,  than  to  the  medium ;  for  these  are  more  remote  from 
each  other  than  from  the  medium;  just  as  the  great  is  more  remote 
from  the  small,  and  the  small  from  the  great,  than  both  of  them  are 
from  the  equal.  Farther  still,  in  some  extremes  there  appears  to  be  a 
certain  similitude  to  the  medium,  as  in  audacity  to  fortitude,  and  in 
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prodigality  to  liberality;  but  in  the  extremes  there  is  the  greatest 
dissimilitude  to  feach  other.  Things,  however,  which  are  very  distant 
from  each  other,  are  defined  to  be  contraries ;  so  that  those  things 
which  are  more  distant  are  more  contrary  to  each  other.  But  to  the 
medium,  in  some  things,  indeed,  the  deficiency  is  more  opposed,  and 
in  others  the  excess.  Thus,  to  fortitude,  audacity,  indeed,  which  is  an 
excess,  is  not  opposed,  but  timidity,  which  is  a  defect ;  and  to  temper* 
ance,  the  want  of  sensibility,  which  is  an  indigence,  is  not  opposed, 
but  intemperance,  which  is  an  excess.  This,  however,  happens  from 
two  causes;  one  indeed  from  the  thing  itself;  for  one  of  the  extremes 
being  nearer  to,  and  more  similar  to  the  medium  than  the  other, 
hence,  not  this,  but  the  contrary  is  more  opposed  to  it.  Thus,  for 
instance,  since  audacity  appears  to  be  more  similar  and  nearer  to 
fortitude,  but  timidity  appears  to  be  more  dissitnilar,  on  this  account 
we  oppose  the  latter  to  fortitude  rather  than  the  former.  For  things 
^hich  are  more  distant  from  the  medium,  appear  to  be  more  contrary. 
This,  therefore,  is  one  cause  from  the  thing  itself;  but  another  cause 
k  from  ourselves.  For  those  vices  to  which  we  are  naturally  more 
adapted,  appear  to  be  more  contrary  to  the  medium*  Thus,  because 
we  are  naturally  more  adapted  to  pleasures,  we  are  more  easily  impelled 
to  intemperance  than  to  moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Those 
things,  therefore,  are  said  to  be  in  a  greater  degree  contraries,  to  which 
a  greater  accession  is  made ;  and  on  this  account  intemperance,  which 
is  an  excess,  is  more  contrary  to  temperance  [than  the  other  Extreme], 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


That  ethical  virtue,  therefore,  is  a  medium^  and  how  it  is  so,  and 
that  it  is  a  medium  between  two  vices,  the  ooe  existing  according  to 
excess,  but  the  other  according  to  defect,  and  that  it  ifi  .such  in  conr 
jiequence  of  looking  to  the  medium  in  passions  and  actions. a«  to  ft 
mark«  has  been  sufficiently  shown.  Hence,  also,  it  is  laborious  to  be 
worthy ;  for  in  every  thing  it  is  laborious  to  obtain  the  middle.  Thus, 
the  middle  of  a  circle  cannot  be  discovered  by  every  one,  but  by  him 
who  is  skilled  [in  geometry].  In  like  manner,  to  be  angry,  and  to  give 
and  spend. money,  is  in  the  power  of  every  one,  and  is  easy;  but  to  be 
angry,  and  to  give  and  spend  money  to  whom,  and  as  much,  an4 
when,  and  on  what  account,  and  as  it  is  proper,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  every  one,  nor  is  it  easy.  Por  this  is  to  act  rightly,  and  is 
rare,  and  laudable,  and  beautiful.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  medium  as  to  a  mark,  should  first 
recede  from  that  which  is  more  contrary,  as  Calypso  also  admonishes. 

Far  fcom  the  smoke  and  waves  direct  the  helm '« 

For  of  the  extremes,  the  one,  indeed,  is  more  erroneous,  but  the  other 
less.    Since,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  medium  accurately, 

'  This,  however^  was  not  the  admonition  of  Calypso,  but  of  Ulysses  to  his  pilot,  in  oon«- 
sequence  of  the  advice  he  had  received  from  Circe.    The  passage  is  in  Odyss.  12.  t.  219t 
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by  making  a  second «  navigation,  as  they  say,  the  least  of  the  evils 
must  be  assumed ;  but  this  will  especially  be  effected  in  the  way  we 
have  mentioned.  It  is  likewise  requisite  to  consider  what  the  vices  are 
to  which  we  are  most  propense ;  for  different  men  are  naturally  prone 
to  different  vices.  But  this  will  be  known  from  the  pleasure  and  pain 
with  which  we  are  effected.  We  ought,  however,  to  draw  ourselves  to 
the  contrary  part ;  for  by  removing  ourselves  very  far  from  error,  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  medium,  which  those  do  who  straighten  distorted 
pieces  of  wood.  But  in  every  thing  we  should  especially  avoid  the 
delectable  and  pleasure;  for  we  are  not  uncorrupted] judges  of  it.  In 
the  same  manner,  therefore,  as  the  Trojan  nobles  were  affected  towards 
Helen,  we  ought  to  be  affected  towards  pleasure,  and  in  every  thing 
[where  pleasure  is  concerned,]  to  employ  their  decision ;  for  thus  by 
dismissing  it,  we  shall  err  in  a  less  degree.  By  thus  acting,  therefore, 
in  short,  we  shall  be  especially  able  to  obtain  the  medium.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  is  difficult,  and  principally  in  particulars ;  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  how,  and  with  whom,  and  on  what  account,  and 
for  how  long  a  time,  it  is  requisite  to  be  angry.  For  we,  indeed,  some- 
times praise  those  who  are  defective  in  anger,  and  call  them  mild  ;  but 
at  other  times  we  praise  those  who  are  exasperated,  and  call  them 
virile.  He,  however,  who  deviates  but  a  little  from  rectitude,  whether 
he  inclines  to  the  more  or  to  the  less,  is  not  blamed;  but  he  who 
deviates  much  from  it ;  for  the  error  of  such  a  one  is  not  latent.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  easily  determined  to  what  extent,  and  how  much 
he  is  blameable;  as  neither  is  this  easy  in  any  other  sensible  thing. 
But  things  of  this  kind  rank  among  particulars,  »and  the  judgment  of 
them  pertains  to  sense.  Thus  much,  therefore,  is  indeed  manifest,  that 
the  middle  habit  is  in  all  things  laudable;  and  that  it  is  necessary  at 
one  time  to  incline  to  excess,  and  at  another  to  deficiency;  for  thus  we 
shall  easily  obtain  the  medium,  and  rectitude  of  conduct. 

*  i.  e.  If  we  fail  in  the  first,  we  must  make  a  second  navigation ;  if  we  caaaot  use  sails,  we 
inust  employ  oars,  in  order  that  our  voyage  may  be  as  prosperous  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
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Since,  therefore,  virtue  is  conversant  with  passions  and  actions^  and 
praise  and  blame  accompany  things  of  a  voluntary  nature,  but  pardon, 
and  sometimes  pity,  such  as  are  voluntary,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that 
those  who  speculate  concerning  virtue,  should  de6ne  the  voluntary  and 
involuntary.  This  will  also  be  useful  to  legislators,  in  conferring 
rewards,  and  inflicting  punishments.  But  those  actions  appear  to  be 
involuntary  which  are  done  by  force,  or  through  ignorance^  And  the 
violent  is  that  the  principle  of  which  is  external,  being  of  such  a 
nature,  that  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  him  who  acts, 
or  of  him  who  suffers;  as  if,  for  instance,  the  wind^  or  men  who  are 
the  masters  of  some  one,  should  bring  him  to  a  certain  place.  With 
respect  to  such  things,  however,  as  are  performed  through  the  fear  of 
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greater  evils,  or  for  the  sake  of  something  beautiful  in  conduct ;  as  if 
a  t3rrant  who  is  the  lord  of  parents  and  children,  should  command 
some  one  to  do  a  certain  base  action,  and  on  these  conditions,  that  if 
he  did  it,  his  parents  and  children  should  be  saved,  but  if  he  did  not, 
they  should  die ; — with  respect  to  such  things  as  these,  it  is  dubious 
whether  they  are  involuntary,  or  voluntary.  Something  of  the  like 
kind  also  happens  in  losses  at  sea,  when  in  a  tempest  the  goods  of  the 
ship  are  thrown  overboard ;  for  simply  considered,  no  one  throws  them 
mto  the  sea  willingly,  but  every  one  who  is  endued  with  intellect  does 
so  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Such  like 
actions,  therefore,  are  mixed ;  but  they  are  more  similar  to  voluntary 
acticms ;  for  they  are  then  eligible  when  they  are  performed ;  but  the 
end  of  the  action  is  according  to  opportunity,  A  thing,  therefore, 
must  be  said  to  be  done  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  then  when  it  is  done. 
But  he  threw  his  goods  into  the  sea  voluntarily;  for  the  principle  of 
moving  the  organic  parts  in  such  like  actions  is  in  the  man  himself* 
But  those  things  of  which  the  principle  is  in  himself,  he  has  the  power 
to  perform  or  not.  Such  things,  therefore,  are  voluntary.  Simply 
considered,  however,  they  are  perhaps  involuntary ;  for  no  one  would 
choose  any  one  of  these  on  its  own  account.  But  in  4such  like  actions, 
men  are  sometimes  praised,  when  they  endure  something  disgraceful  or 
painful,  for  the  sake  of  great  and  beautiful  circumstances;  and  if  they 
do  otherwise,  they  are  blamed.  For  to  endure  the  most  disgraceful 
things,  with  a  view  to  nothing  beautiful  or  moderate,  is  the  part  of  a 
bad  man.  To  other  things,  however,  no  praise  is  given,  but  pardod  is 
granted  to  them,  when  a  man  does  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  compelled  by  such  things  as  surpass  human  nature, 
and  which  no  one  can  endure.  And  perhaps  there  are  some  things 
which  we  ought  never  to  do  by  any  compulsion,  but  we  ought  to  sufler 
the  most  dreadful  evils,  and  die  rather  than  do  them;  for  those  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  be  ridiculous  which  compelled  the  Alcmaeon  of 
Euripides  to  kill  his  mother.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  difficult  to 
judge  what  is  to  be  chosen  in  preference  to  something  else,  and  whether 
this  is  to  be  endured  instead  of  that;  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
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persevere  in  our  decisions ;  since  for  tlie  most  part,  things  which  are 
expected,  are  attended  with  molestation,  and  things  which  we  are 
compelled  to  do  are  base.  Hence,  both  praise  and  blame  are  given 
to  those  that  act  from  compulsion,  and  to  those  who  do  not.  What 
kind  of  things,  therefore,  are  to  be  called  violent?  Shall  we  say,  that 
they  are  then  simply  to  be  called  so,  when  the  cause  is  in  things 
external,  and  the  agent  contributes  nothing  to  the  action  ?  But  things 
which  are  of  themselves  involuntary,  indeed,  but  are  now  eligible,  and 
are  eligible  instead  of  certain  other  things,  and  the  principle  of  which 
is  in  the  agent, — these  are  of  themselves  indeed,  involuntary,  but 
now,  and  instead  of  certain  other  things,  are  voluntary.  They  are, 
however,  more  similar  to  voluntary  actions ;  for  actions  are  conversant 
with  particulars;  and  these  are  voluntarily  performed.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, easy  to  show  what  things  are  to  be  chosen  in  preference  to  others. 
For  there  are  many  differences  in  particulars.  But  if  it  should  be  said 
that  things  delectable  and  beautiful  are  violent;  for  they  compel  us  to 
act,  being  external; — ^if  this  should  be  said,  all  things  will  thu^  be 
violent.  For  all  men  do  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  these.  And  those, 
indeed,  who  act  from  violence,  and  unwillingly,  act  painfully;  but 
those  who  are  influenced  by  the  delectable,  act  with  pleasure.  It  is 
therefore  ridiculous  for  a  man  to  accuse  external  things,  and  not  him- 
self,  when  he  is  easily  captivated  by  things  of  this  kiud,  and  to  con- 
sider himself  as  the  cause  of  beautiful  actions,  but '  delecitable  things 
as  the  causes  of  his  base  actions.  Hence,  the  violent  appears  to  be 
that  the  principle  of  which  is  external,  and  to  which  the  thing  com- 
pelled contributes  nothing. 

Every  thing,  however,  which  is  done  from  ignorance  is  not  voluntary. 
But  that  is  involuntary  which  is  attended  with  pain  and  repentance. 
For  he  who  does  any  thing  from  ignorance,  and  is  not  at  all  indignant 
with  the  action,  does  not  indeed  perform  it  willingly,  because  he  acts 
from  ignorance;  nor  yet  again,  does  he  perform  it  unwillingly,  in 
consequence  of  feeling  no  pain  from  the  action.  Of  those,  therefore, 
who  act  from  ignorance,  he  who  repents  of  what  he  has  done,  appears 
to  have  acted  unwillingly;  but  he  who  does  not  repent,  since  he  is  a 
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different  character  from  the  other,  may  be  said  to  have  acted  aot 
willingly.  For  since  he  is  a  different  character,  it  is  better  that  he 
should  have  a  proper  name.  To  act  from  ignorance^  likewise,  appears 
to  be  a  different  thing  from  acting  ignormiUly;  for  be  who  is  intoxicated 
or  enraged,  does  not  appear  to  act  from  ignoi*ance,  but  from  some  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  circumstances ;  yet  not  knowingly,  but  igno- 
rantly.  Every  depraved  man,  therefore,  is  ignorant  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  from  what  actions  he  sliould  abstain ;  and  from  error  of  this 
kind  men  become  unjust,  and  in  short  bad.  But  an  action  ought  to 
be  called  involuntary,  not  if  he  who  does  it  is  ignorant  of  what  is 
advantageous;  for  ignorance  in  the. deliberate  choice  of  a  thing,  is  not 
the  cause  of  involuntary  <)onduct,  but  of  depravity.  Nor  is  the 
ignorance  of  universal  the  cause  of  it;  for  men  are  blamed  on  this 
account;  but  it  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  particulars,  in  which,  and 
about  which  every  action  is  con  versanti  For  in  these  there  is  pity  and 
pardo9 ;  since  he  who  is  ignorant  of  any  one  of  these  acts  involuntarily. 
Perhapsi,  however,  it  will  not  be  amiss^  to  define  what  and  how  many 
[the  paxticular  circumstances  are  which  render  an  action  involuntary]. 
They  are,  therefore,  the  circumstance  of  the  principal  agent,  the 
circumstance  of  the  instrumental  agent,  the  circun^tance  of  the  end, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  action  itself.  No  one,  therefore,  will  be 
ignorant  of  all  these  unless  he  is  insane.  But  it  is  evident  that  neither 
will  he  who  acts  be  ignorant  of  them  ;  for  how  can  he  be  ignorant  of 
himself*  A  man,  however,  may  be  ignorant  of  what  he  does ;  as  is 
the  case  with  tliose  wlio  say  that  they  have  spoken  unawares,  or  that 
they  did  not  know  that  what  they  said  was  arcane,  as  Eschylus  with 
respect  to  the  mysteries*;  or  as  when  some  one  throws  a  catapulta, 
not  knowing  what  he  thmws.  A  person,  also,  may  fancy  like  Merope, 
that  a  son  is  an  enemy,  and  that  a  spear  which  has  a  sharp  point,  i$ 
blunt  like  a  ball,  or  that  a  stone  is  a  pumice.  A  man,  likewise, 
striking  another  with  a  view  to  his  safety-,  may  kill  him,  and  wishing 

*  Eicbylus  had  divulged  the  niyftleries  in  one  o£  his  tragedies,  for  which  he  was. tried  in  ibe 
Areopagus,  but  was  acquitted  by  showiog  that  he  was  not  initiated. 
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to  show  the  mode  of  exercise  in  wrestling,  he  may  strike  him  whom  he 
wished  to  instruct.     As  there  is  ignorance,    therefore,   in  all  these 
particulars,  in  which  there  is  action,  he  who  is  ignorant  of  some  one 
of  them,  appears  to  have  acted  involuntarily,  and  especially  in  those 
things  which  are  of  principal  importance.     But  those  appear  to  be  of 
principal  importance,  in  which  there  is  action,  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
which  action  is  undertaken*    Since  the  involuntary,  therefore,  is  deno- 
minated from  an  ignorance  of  this  kind,  it  is  besides  this  necessary  that 
the  action  should  be  painful,  and  attended  with  repentance.     But  as 
the  involuntary  is  that  which  is  done  from  violence,  and  through  igno- 
rance, the  voluntary  will  appear  to  be  that  of  which  the  principle  is  inr^ 
the  agent,  who  knows  the  particulars  in  which  the  action  consists.    For 
perhaps  it  is  not  well  said,  that  actions  which  are  produced  thcouigli. 
anger  or  desire  ave  involuntary.     For  in  the  first  place,  indeed^  if  thiifL 
were  admitted,  no  other  animal  would  act  voluntarily^  n^or  would  chii- 
dr^i.     And  in  the  next  place,  whether  are  any  of  the  actions  whioh  wa 
perform  through  the  injQuence  of  desire  or  anger,  done  by  us  voluntarily  i 
Or,  shall  we  say  that  worthy  actions  are  performed  by  us  vplunlfirily, 
but  ba^e  actions  iavoluntarily  ?  Or  would  not  this  be  ridiculous,  since 
tliere  is  one  cause  of  both  these  ?  Perhaps  too,  it  is  absurd,  to  call  thos^ 
things  involuntary,  after  which  it  is  requisite  to  aspire.    But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  aftgry  with  certain  things,  and  to  desire  others,  such  as  health 
and   discipline.      It  appears,   however,   that  things  involuntary  are 
painfull  but  that  those  which  are  the  objects  of  desire  are  delectable. 
Again,  what  difference  is  there  between  the  errors  which  are  caused  by 
reason  or  by  anger,  with  respect  to  their  being  involuntary  ?  For  both 
are  to  be  avoided.    The  irrational  passions  also,  do  not  appear  to  be 
less  human  ;  but  the  actions  of  man  proceed  both  from  anger  and  desire. 
It  would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to  consider  these  as  involuntary. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Having,  therefore,  defined  the  voluntary  and  involuntary,  it  follows 
that  we  should  discuss  pre-election,  or  deliberate  choice.  For  delibe- 
rate choice  appears  to  be  most  allied  to  virtue,  and  that  by  this  [as  a 
rule]  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  manners  more  than  by  actions. 
Deliberate  choice,  therefore,  appears  indeed  to  be  a  voluntary  thing, 
yet  it  is  not  the  same  with  what  is  voluntary,  but  the  voluntary  is  more 
extended.  For  of  the  voluntary,  children,  and  other  animals,  partake, 
but  they  do  not  partake  of  deliberate  choice.  And  we  say,  indeed, 
that  things  which  we  do  suddenly,  are  done  voluntarily,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  deliberate  choice.  But  those  who  call  it  desire,  or  anger, 
or  will,  or  a  certain  opinion,  do  not  appear  to  speak  rightly.  For 
deliberate  choice  is  not  common  to  us  and  irrational  animals ;  but 
desire  and  anger  are.  And  the  incontinent  man  indeed,  acts  from  the 
influence  of  desire,  but  not  from  deliberate  choice.  On  the  contrary, 
the  continent  man  acts  from  deliberate  choice,  and  not  from  the  im- 
pulse of  desire.  And  desire  indeed  is  contrary  to  deliberate  choice^ 
but  desire  is  not  contrary  to  desire.  Desire,  likewise,  is  conversant 
both  with  that  which  is  delectable,  and  that  which  is  painful,  but 
deliberate  choice  is  neither  conversant  with  the  painful,  nor  the  de- 
lectable. Much  less  is  deliberate  choice  anger ;  for  in  the  smallest 
degree  do  things  which  are  effected  through  anger  appear  to  be  effected 
by  deliberate  choice.  Nor  yet  is  it  will,  though  will  appears  to  be 
near  to.it.  For  deliberate  choice  indeed,  is  not  among  the  number  of 
things   impossible,  and   if  any  one   should   say   that  he  deliberately 
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chooses  impossibilities,  he  would  appear  to  be  stupid.  The  will,  how- 
ever, is  directed  to  things  which  are  impossible,  as,  for  instance,  to 
immortality.  And  the  will  indeed  is  also  conversant  with  things  which, 
can  by  no  means  be  accomplished  by  him  who  wills  ;  as  that  a  certaia 
player,  or  person  engaged  in  athletic  contests,  may  be  victorious.  No 
one,  however,  deliberately  chooses  things  of  this  kind,  but  such  onlj 
as  he  thinks  can  be  effected  through  himself.  Farther  still,  the  will, 
indeed,  is  more  directed  to  the  end,  but  deliberate  choice  to  things 
pertaining  to  the  end.  Thus,  we  wish  to  be  well,  but  we  deliberately 
choose  those  things  through  which  we  become  well ;.  and  we  wish  indeed 
to  be  happy,  and  we  say  that  this  is  our  wish ;  but  it  is  not  fit  to  say, 
that  we  deliberately  choose  to  be  happy.  For,  in  short,  deliberate 
choice  appears  to  be  conversant  with  the  things  that  are  in  our  power. 
Neither,  therefore,  will  deliberate  choice  be  opinion ;  for  opinion, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  conversant  with  all  things,  and  no  less  with  things 
eternal  and  impossible,  than  with  things  in  our  power.  Opinion,  like- 
wise, is  divided  into  the  false  and  the  true,  and  not  into  good  and  evil ; 
but  deliberate  choice  is  rather  divided  into  the  latter  than  into  the 
former.  In  short,  therefore,  perhaps  no  one  will  say  that  deliberate 
choice  is  either  the  same  with  opinion  [in  general,]  or  with  some  parti- 
cular opinion.  For  by  deliberately  choosing  good  or  evil,  we  become 
affected  with  a  certain  quality  ;  but  this  does  not  happen  to  us  through 
forming  an  opinion.  And  we  deliberately  choose  indeed,  to  obtain,  or 
avoid,  or  to  do  something  of  the  like  kind  ;  but  we  form  an  opinion  of 
what  it  is,  or  to  what  it  is  advantageous,  or  in  what  manner ;  and  we 
do  not  very  much  opine  to  obtain  or  avoid  it.  And  deliberate  choice 
indeed  is  praised,  because  it  pertains  to  that  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
partake  more  abundantly,  or  with  rectitude  ;  but  opinion  is  praised  for 
its  truth.  We  likewise  deliberately  choose  those  things  which  we 
especially  know  to  be  good ;  but  we  form  an  opinion  of  things  which  are 
not  very  much  known  to  us.  And  the  same  persons  do  not  appear  ta 
deliberately  choose  and  opine  the  most  excellent  things,  but  some 
indeed  opine  that  which  is  better,  but  from  vice  choose  those  things 
which  ought  not  to  be  the  objects  of  choice.     It  is,  however,  of  no 
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conseqaence  wliether  opinion  precedes  or  follows  deliberate  choice ;  for 
our  attention  is  not  directed  to  this,  hot  to  the  consideration  whether 
deliberate  choice  is  the  same  with  a  certain  opinion.  What  then,  or 
what  kind  of  a  thing  is  deliberate  choice,  since  it  is  no  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  particulars  ?  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  voluntary  thing. 
Not  every  thing,  however,  which  is  voluntary  is  the  object  of  deliberate 
choice,  but  that  which  has  been  the  subject  of  previous  deliberation  ; 
for  deliberate  choice  is  accompanied  with  reason  and  the  discursive 
energy  of  reason.  And  this  the  name  appears  to  signify,  the  object  of 
deliberate  choice  being  that  which  is  eligible  in  preference  to  other 
things^ 


CHAPTER  IlL 


BvT  whether  do  men  consult  about  all  things,  and  is  every  thing  a 
ttubject  of  consultation,  or  about  certain  things  is  there  no  consultation  ? 
Perhaps,  however,  that  must  be  called  a  subject  of  consultation,  not 
about  which  some  stupid  or  insane  person  consults,  but  which  is  an 
object  of  consultation  to  a  man  endued  with  intellect.  Concerning 
eternal  things,  however,  no  one  consults,  such  as  concerning  the  world, 
or  the  diagonal  and  side  of  a  square,  because  they  are  incommensurable. 
Nor  does  any  one  consult  about  things  which  are  in  motion,  but  which 
are  always  passing  into  existence  (^yivofi^ym)  after  the  same  manner  ^^ 
whether  from  necessity,  or  naturally,  or  from  some  other  cause,  such 
as  conversions  and  risings.     Nor  does  any  one  consult  about  things 

*  Heaniog  the  heavenly  bodieg,  concerning  which  see  the  treatise  On  the  Heavens. 
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which  subsist  differently  at  different  times^  such  as  about  drought  and 
ram ;  nor  about  fortuitous  events,  such  as  the  discovery  of  a  treasure ; 
nor  yet  about  all  human  concerns ;  for  no  Lacedaemonian  consults  how 
the  polity  of  the  Scythians  may  be  governed  in  the  best  manner;  since 
none  of  these  things  can  be  effected  by  us»  But  we  consult  about 
things  which  can  be  performed  by  us ;  and  these  are  the  rest  of  things 
which  we  have  not  mentioned.  For  nature,  necessity  and  fortune  ap* 
pear  to  be  causes ;  and  besides  these  intellect,  and  every  thing  which 
energizes  through  man*  The  individuals,  however,  of  the  human 
species  consult  about  things  which  may  be  performed  by  them.  And 
indeed  in  those  sciences  which  are  accurate  and  sufficient  to  themselves, 
there  is  no  consultation  ;  as  for  instance,  there  is  no  consultation  about 
letters ;  for  there  is  no  ccmtention  how  we  should  write*  But  such 
things  as  are  effected  by  us,  yet  not  always  after  the  same  manner, 
about  these  we  consult;  as  about  things  pertaining  to  medicine,  and 
the  art  of  procuring  money,  and  about  the  art  of  the  pilot  more  than 
about  the  gymnastic  art,  because  the  former  is  much  less  accurate  than 
the  latter.  In  a  similar  manner  also,  we  consult  about  the  rest ;  but 
we  consult  more  in  the  arts  than  in  the  sciences ;  for  we  dissent  more 
about  them.  Consultation,  however,  takes  place  in  things  which  have 
a  frequency  of  subsistence,  but  of  which  the  event  is  immanifest,  and 
in  things  in  which  there  is  the  indefinite.  In  things  also  which  are  of 
great  importance,  we  employ  counsellors,  distrusting  our  own  judg- 
ment as  not  sufficient.  We  consult,  however,  not  about  ends,  but 
about  things  pertaining  to  ends.  For  neither  does  a  physician  consult 
whether  he  shall  heal  the  sick,  nor  a  rhetorician  whether  he  shall  per- 
suade, nor  the  politician  whether  he  shall  establish  equitable  legislation, 
nor  does  any  one  of  the  remaining  characters  consult  about  the  end  ; 
but  proposing  a  certain  end,  they  consider  how,  and  by  what  means  it 
may  be  obtained.  If  also  it  appears  that  this  end  is  to  be  obtained 
through  many  media,  they  consider  through  which  of  them  it  may  be 
obtained  in  the  easiest  and  best  manner.  But  if  through  one  medium, 
they  consider  how  it  may  be  accomplished  through  this,  and  through 
what  likewise  this  may  be  obtained,  until  they  arrive  at  the  first  cause, 
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which  is  discovered  in  the  last  place.  For  he  who  consults  appears  to 
investigate  and  anal ;.ze  in  the  above-mentioned  manner,  as  if  he  were 
investigating  and  analyzing  a  diagram  »«  It  appears,  however,  that 
not  every  investigation  is  a  consultation ;  for  mathematical  enquiries 
are  not  consultations  ;  but  every  consultation  is  an  investigation ;  and 
that  which  is  last  in  analysis  is  first  in  generation.  And  if  indeed  in 
consulting,  we  meet  with  an  impossibility,  we  desist  from  consultation ; 
as  if  there  should  be  occasion  for  money,  and  this  cannot  be  procured. 
But  if  that  about  which  we  consult  appears  to  be  possible,  then  we 
endeavour  to  obtain  it.  Those  things,  however,  are  possible  which 
may  be  accomplished  through  ourselves ;  for  things  which  are  accom- 
plished  through  our  friends^  are  in  a  certain  respect  effected  through 
ourselves;  since  the  principle  is  in  us.  But  at  one  time  instruments 
are  explored,  and  at  another  time,  the  use  of  them,  and  in  a  similar 
Qkanner  in  other  things  ;  at  one  time  indeed,  that  being  investigated 
through  which  [the  end  may  be  obtained,]  and  at  another  time  the 
manner.  Man,  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  appears  to  be  the  principle 
of  actions ;  but  consultation  is  about  things  which  may  be  performed 
by  man  ;  and  actions  are  for  the  sake  of  other  things.  Hence  the  end 
will  not  be  the  object  of  consultation,  but  things  which  pertain  to  ends. 
Neither,  therefore,  will  particulars  be  the  objects  of  consultation ;  as, 
whether  this  thing  is  bread,  or  is  well-baked,  or  is  made  as  it  ought  to 
be ;  for  these  things  pertain  to  sense ;  but  if  a  roan  always  consults, 
there  will  be  a  procession  to  infinity.  The  object  of  consultation,  how* 
ever,  and  the  pre-eligible  or  object  of  deliberate  choice,  are  the  same, 
except  that  the  object  of  pre-election  or  deliberate  choice  is  something 
which  is  now  definite  ;  for  the  pre-eligible  is  that  which  is  preferred  from 

*  He  who  consults,  the  end  being  proposed  which  is  not  imoiediately  in  hi»  power,  investigates 
the  medium  by  which  it  may  be  obtained,  and  if  this  medium  also  is  not  immediately  in  hia 
power,  he  explores  another,  and  afterwards  another,  till  he  discovers  the  first  medium,  which  is 
immediately  in  his  power,  and  in  the  discovery  of  which  the  consultation  is  terminated,  and  the 
accomplishment  begins,  through  which  the  end  is  generated  and  obuined.  The  first  medium, 
therefore,  which  is  the  last  in  the  analysis,  or  investigation,  is  the  first  in  generation  or  accom* 
plishmcnt.     For  that  which  is  immediately  in  our  power^  as  it  is  discovered  last>  is  arranged  first. 
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€im$ultaium.  For  every  one  ceases  to  investigate  how  he  shall  act^  when 
he  has  reduced  the  principle  to  himself,  and  to  that  part  of  himself 
which  ranks  as  the  leader;  since  this  partis  that  which  he  deliberately 
chooses.  But  this  also  is  evident  from  the  ancient  polities  which  Homer 
has  imitated ;  for  the  kings  of  these  polities  announced  to  the  people 
what  they  h^d  deliberately  chosen  to  do.  Since,  however,  that  which 
is  pre-eligible  is  an  object  of  consultation,  appetible  of  things  which  are 
in  our  power,  pre^kction  also^  or  deliberate  choice^  will  be  an  appetite  of  or 
tendency  to  things  in  our  power  ^  aocompanied  with  consultation^;  for  forming 
a  judgment  in  consequence  of  having  consulted,  we  desire  conformably 
to  consultation.  We  have,  therefore,  adumbrated  what  pre-election 
is,  and  what  the  things  are  with  which  it  is  conversant,  and  have  shown 
4liat  it  belongs  to  things  which  have  reference  to  ends* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


That  will,  however,  pertains  to  the  end,  we  have  shown;  but  this 
«nd  to  some  persons  appears  to  be  the  good,  and  to  others  apparent 
good.     But  it  happens  to  those  who-say  that  the  object  of  the  will  is 

3  This  definition  of  pre-election  (srfoai^KnO  was  also  adopted  by  the  Stoics,  and  this  sense  of 
the  word  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  their  philosophy.  Mrs.  Carter,  however,  in  her  trans- 
lation of  Epictetus,  which  is  as  good  as  a  person  ignorant  of  philosophy  can  be  supposed  to  make, 
uniformly  translates  this  word,  wherever  it  occurs,  choice,  as  if  it  was  cHfmf,  and  not  vfocugiatf. 
Bat  choice  is  a  very  different  thing  from  frMlcction,  or  deliberate  ckoiccy  since  the  former  may  be 
without,  but  the  latter  is  necessarily  attended  with  deliberation.  A  certain  person  translates  this 
word  preference  I  but  this  is  just  as  erroneous  a  translation  as  choice.  For  it  is  possible  to  prefer 
one  thing  to  another  without  deliberation,  as,  for  instance,  an  Englishman  to  a  Scotchman;;  but 
such  preference  is  not  pre-election. 
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the  good»  that  what  he  wills  who  does  not  choose  rightly,  is  not  an 
object  of  will ;  for  if  it  were  an  object  of  will,  it  would  also  be  good. 
It  may,  however,  happen  to  be  bad.  And  it  happens  to  those  who 
say  that  the  object  of  the  will  is  apparent  good,  that  the  object  of  the 
will  has  not  a  natural  subsistence,  but  is  what  appears  to  any  one  [to 
be  eligible],  A  different  thing,  however,  appears  to  be  eligible  to  a 
different  person ;  and  if  it  should  so  happen,  contraries  appear  to  be 
eligible.  If,  therefore,  these  things  are  not  approved,  we  must  say 
that  simply  and  in  reality  the  good  is  indeed  the  object  of  the  will, 
but  that  apparent  good  is  the  object  of  the  will  to  every  one.  To  the 
worthy  man,  therefore,  real  good  is  the  object  of  the  will,  but  to  the 
bad  man  casual  good ;  just  as  in  bodies,  to  such  as  are  well-dispoBed, 
those  things  are  salubrious  which  are  in  reality  so,  but  other  things 
to  such  as  are  diseased.  And  the  like  takes  place  in  things  that  are 
bitter,  sweet,  hot,  heavy,  and  each  of  the  rest.  For  the  worthj^  man 
judges  of  every  thing  rightly,  and  in  every  thing  the  truth  presents 
itself  to  his  view.  For  according  to  every  habit,  there  are  things 
beautiful  and  delectable  which  are  peculiar  to  that  habit.  And  per- 
haps the  worthy  man  very  much  excels  others  in  this,  that  he  sees  the 
truth  in  every  thing,  being  as  it  were  the  rule  and  measure  of  things. 
But  with  the  multitude  deception  is  present  on  account  of  pleasure ; 
for  pleasure,  though  not  good,  appears  to  be  so.  .The  multitude,  there- 
fore, choose  the  delectable  as  good,  but  fly  from  pain  as  an  evil. 
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CHAFrER  V. 


,  SivOB  the  end,  thecefore^  is  the  'object  <Mf  the  wifl,  but  tbingtt  p6r*^ 
tainiog  to  the  end  are  the  objects  of  cansultatioa  and  deliberate  choice^ 
the  actions  which  are  conversant  with  these^  wili  be  actions  of  deli* 
berate  choice  and  voluntary.  But  with  these  the  energies  of  the  vittoes^ 
are  conversant.  Virtue,  dierefore,  also  is  in  our  power ;  and  in  a  si- 
milar manner  vice.  For  in  those  things  in  which  to  act  is  in  our  poweTf. 
aot  to  act  is  also  in  our  power ;  and  in  those  things  in  which  we  have 
the  power  not  to  act,  we  have  likewise  the  power  to  act»  Hence,  if  to 
act  wcMTtfaily  is  in  our  power,  not  to  act  basely  will  likewise  be  in  our 
power ;  and  if  we  have  the  power  of  not  acting  worthily ,^  we  hate  als^N 
the  power  of  acting  basely.  But  if  to  act,  and  in  a  similar  manner  not 
to  act  worthily  and  basely,  are  in  our  power,  and  this  is  to  be  good  ov 
bad,  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  be  worthy  or  depraved  characters.  And 
to  say  [with  a  certain  tragic  poet,]  that,  ^^  No  one  is  willingly  depraved 
nor  aawillingly  blessed/^  seems  to  be  partly  false,  and  partly  true.  For 
no  one  is*  unwillingly  blessed,  but  depravity  is  voluiltary  ;  or  unless  this 
is  admitted,  what  we  have  just  now  asserted  must  be  controverted^  and 
it  must  not  be  said  that  man  is  the  principle  and  generator  of  actions  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  is- of  children.  But  if  these  things  are  admitted,, 
and  we  cannot  refer  them  to  any  other  principles  than  those  which  are 
in  our  power^  it  follows  that  those  things  are  in  our  power,  and  are 
voluntary,  of  which  also  the  principles  are  in  our  pQwer.  The  truth  of 
this  appears  to;  be  attested,  both  privately  by  individuals,  and  publicly 
by  legislators  themselv^es ;  for  they  castigate  and  punish  those  who  act 
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depravely,  if  they  do  not  act  from  conlpulsion  or  from  ignorance  of 
which  they  were  not  the  causes.  But  they  honour  those  that  act  well, 
in  order  that  they  may  excite  these,  and  impede  those.  No  one,  how- 
ever, exhorts  others  to  the  performance  of  such  actions,  as  are  neither 
in  our  power,  nor  are  voluntary  ;  because  no  advantage  can  be  derived 
from  persuading  us  not  to  be  hot,  or  be  in  pain,  or  be  hungry,  or  any 
thing  else  of  the  like  kind ;  for  notwithstanding  the  persuasion  we  shall 
no  less  suffer  these  things.  For  legislators  also  punish  a  man  for  his 
ignorance,  if  he  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  his  ignorance.  Thus  double 
punishments  are  ordained  for  those  that  are  intoxicated ;  for  the  prin- 
ciple is  in  themselves,  because  they  have  the  power  of  not  becoming 
intoxicated  ;  and  this  [i.  e.  intoxication]  is  the  cause  of  their  ignorance* 
They  likewise  punish  those  who  are  ignorant  of  any  thing  which  is 
legally  established,  which  ought  to  be  kpown,  and  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  know.  And  in  a  similar  manner  in  other  things,  which  men 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  from  negligence,  and  of  which  it  is  in  their 
power  not  to  be  ignorant ;  for  it  is  in  our  power  to  pay  attention  to 
what  ought  to  be  known. 

Perhaps,  however,  [it  may  be  said  that]  a  man  is  a  person  of  such  a 
character,  that  he  cannot  pay  attention ;  but  such  persons  are  them- 
selves the  causes  of  their  characteristic  qualities,  in  consequence  of 
living  negligently.  The  causes  likewise  of  men  being  unjust,  or  in- 
temperate, are  in  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  former  acting 
wickedly,  and  of  the  latter  spending  their  time  in  drinking,  and  things 
of  the  like  kind.  For  energies  in  every  thing  render  those  who  employ 
them  similar  to  such  energies.  This,  however,  is  evident  from  those 
who  exercise  themselves  in  any  contest  or  action ;  for  they  persevere  in 
energizing.  To  be  ignorant,  therefore,  that  in  every  thing,  from  ener- 
gizing about  that  thing,  liabits  are  produced,  is  the  province  of  a  very 
insensate  man.  Again,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  he  who  acts  un- 
justly is  unwilling  to  be  unjust,  or  that  he  who  acts  intemperately  is 
unwilling  to  be  intemperate.  But  if  any  one  does  those  things  from 
which  he  will  be  unjust,  not  ignorantly,  he  will  be  unjust  willingly. 
Nevertheless,  though  he  should  wish,  he  will  not  cease  to  be  unjust, 
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and  become  just;  for  neither  does  he  who  is  diseased  become  well  [by 
i^^ishing  to  be  so,]  even  though  it  should  happen  that  he  is  voluntarily 
diseased,  by  living  intemperately  and  disobeying  his  physicians.  Prior, 
therefore,  to  his  living  intemperately,  it  was  in  his  power  not  to  be 
diseased,  but  after  having  abandoned  himself  to  intempeFance^  it  was 
no  longer  possible ;  as  neither  is  it  possible  for  him  who  has  thrown  a 
stone,  to  resume  it.  At  the  same  time  it  ivas  in  his  power  to  emit 
from  his  hand  and  hurl  the  stone;  for  he  contained  the  principle  of 
action  in  himself.  Thus,  also,  to  the  unjust  and  intemperate  man,  it 
was  possible,  from  the  beginning,  not  to  be  unjust  and  intemperate ;  on 
which  account  they  are  voluntarily  so ;  but  when  they  are  become  sucb 
characters^  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  them  not  to-be  so» 

Not  only,  however,  the  vices  of  the  soul  are  voluntary,  but  in  some* 
persons,  also,  the  vices  of  the  body,  which  likewise  we  reprehend;  for 
no  one  reprehends^  those  who  are  naturally  deformed ;  but  we  blame 
those  who  are  so  through  the  want  of  exercise,  and  from  negligence. 
The  like  also  takes  place  in  imbecility,  and  mutilation.  Fof  no  one 
would  reproach  a  man  who  is  blind  from  nature,  or  disease,  or  a  blow, 
but  would  rather  pity  him ;  but  every  one  would  reprove  him  who  is* 
blind  from  drinking  wine  to  excess,  or  from  any  other  species  of 
intemperance.  Of  the  vices,  therefore,  pertaining  to  the  body,  those 
indeed^  that  are  in  our  power  are  blamed,  but  those  which  are  not, 
are  not  reprehended.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  in  other  things,  also, 
the  vices  which  are  reprehended,  will  be  in  our  power.  If,  however, 
some  one  should  say  that  all  men  aspire  after  apparent  good,  but  that 
we  have  no  authority  over  the  phantasy,  and  that  such  as  every  one  is, 
such,  also,  does  the  end  appear  to  him  to  be ; — if,  indeed,  every  one  is^ 
to  himself  in  a  certain  respect  the  cause  of  habit,  he  will  also  be  in  a< 
certain  respect  the  cause  to  himself  of  the  phantasy  [i.  e.  of  the  con«- 
ception  which  he  forms  of  a  thing  in  his  imagination].  But  if  no  one 
is  the  cause  tp  himself  of  bad  conduct,  but  he  acts  evily  from  an 
ignorance  of  the  end,  fancying  that  by  so  acting,  he  shall  obtain  the 
greatest  good ;  and  if  the  desire  of  the  end  is  not  spontaneous,  but  it 
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i»  requisite}  that  every  one  should  be  bom  endued  as  i%  wese  with  sigbt^ 
b^  which  he  may  judge  rightly^  and  may  chooae  real  good;  and  if» 
aiso,  he  is  naturally  of  a  good  disposition  in  whom  this  is  well  ifli«' 
planted  by  nature ;  for  that  which  is  greatest  and  most  beautiful,  and 
which,  ca^  neither  be  obtained  nor  learnt  from  another  person,  but 
which  such  as  a  man  is  naturally,  such  he  possesses^  and  to  be  naturally 
inclined  to  this  well  and  beautifully,  will  be  a  perfect  and  true  natmral. 
goodness  of  disposition ; — if  these  things  are  truie,  why  will  virtue- 
more  than  vice  be  voluntary  ?  For  the  end  appears,  and  is  similarly 
posited  both  to  the  good  and  the  bad  man,  either  by  nature^,  or  in 
SQme.  other  way;  but  referring  other  things  to  this,  they  act  in  ainy 
manner  whatever.  W  hetlier,  therefore,  the  end,  whatever  it  may  be,  is- 
not  apparent  to  every  one  from  nature,  but  there  is  also  something  with 
him  [who  acte,]  or  whether  the  e^d  is  natural,  yet  because  a  worthy 
man  performs  other  things  voluntarily,  and  therefore  virtue  is  volun- 
tary, vice  also  will  be  no  less  voluntary.  For  in  a  bad  as  well  as  in  a 
good  man,  there  is  similarly  a  power  of  acting  from  himself  in  what  he 
does,  though  the  intention  of  the  end  is  not  in  our  power.  If,  there^* 
fore,  as  we  have  said,  the  virtues  are  voluntary;  for  we  ourselves  in  a 
certain  respect  are  the  concauses  of  habits,  and  in  consequence  of 
being  disposed  in  a  certain  way,  we  propose  to  ourselves  a  certaia 
end; — if  this  be  the  case,  the  vices  also  will  be  voluntary,  for  a  similar 
reason.  We  have,  therefore,  spoken  in  common  concerning  the  virtues, 
have  adumbrated  the  genus  of  them,  and  have  shown  that  they  are 
media  and  habits ;  we  have  likewise  unfolded  what  the  things  are  from 
which  they  are  produced,  and  have  shown  that  they  are  caused  by 
energies,  and  ar:  the  principles  of  energies,  similar  to  those  by  whick 
they  are  generated;  that  they  are  likewise  in  our  power,  and  are 
voluntary  things,  and  this  in  such  a  way  as  right  reason  shall  ordain. 
Actions,  however,  and  habits  are  not  similarly  voluntary;  for  of  actions 
we  are  the  lords  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  since  we  have  a  < 
knowledge  of  particulars;  but  of  habits,  we  are  only  lords  of  the 
principle.    The  accession^  however,  of  particulars  is  not  known  as  it  is 
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in  diseases;  but  because  it  is  in  our  power  thus  to  use,  or  not  to  use 
particulars;  on  this  account  our  habits  are  voluntary.  Resuming,  there- 
fore, the  discussion  of  each  of  the  virtues,  let  us  show  what  they  are, 
what  the  quality  of  the  things  is  with  which  they  are  conversant,  and 
how  they  subsist ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  manifest  how  many 
there  are.    And  in  the  first  place  let  us  consider  fortitude. 


CHAPTER  Vt. 


That  fortitude,  therefore,  is  indeed  a  medium  which  is  conversant 
with  fear  and  audacity,  has  been  already  observed  by  us.  But  we 
evidently  fear  things  of  a  terrible  nature ;  and  these  are,  in  short,  evils. 
Hence,  also,  fear  is  defined  to  be  the  expectation  of  evil.  We  fear, 
therefore,  all  things  that  are  evil;  such  as  infamy,  poverty,  disease, 
the  want  of  friends,  and  death.  The  brave  man,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  conversant  with  all  evils ;  for  it  is  necessary  and  beautiful 
to  be  afraid  of  some  things,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  them  is  base^  as 
for  instance,  not  to  be  afraid  of  infamy.  F6r  he  who  is  afraid  of  this^, 
IS  a  worthy  and  modest  man ;  but  he  who  is  not  afraid  of  it  is  impu* 
dent.  H^  is,  however,  metaphorically  called  by  some  a  braVe  man, 
for  he  has  something  similar  to  the  brave  man,  since  the  brave  man 
also  is  fearless.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  proper  to  fear  poverty  or  disease, 
or  in  short,  such  things  as  neither  proceed  from  vice,  nor  from  our« 
selves ;  yet  neither  is  he  who  is  fearless  with  respect  to  these  a  brave 
man.  We  denominate  him,  however,  brave  from  similitude;  for  some 
men,  who  in  the  dangers  of  war  are  timid^  are  liberal,  and  possess  a 
proper  confidence  in  the  loss  of  money.      Neither,  therefore,  is  he 
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timid  who  dreads  insolent  conduct  towards  fais  children  and  wife^  or 
envy^  or  any  thing  of  the  like  kind  ;  nor  is  he  a  brave  man  if  he  U 
confident  when  he  is  about  to  be  whipt.  With  what  kind  of  dreadful 
things,  therefore,  is  the  brave  man  conversant?  Shall  we  saj  with 
such  as  are  the  greatest?  For  no  one  endures  dreadful  things  better. 
But  death  is  the  most  dreadful  of  things;  for  it  is  the  end  [of  life]| 
and  nothing  farther  appears  to  remain  for  him  who  is  dead,  either  good 
or  bad^  But  neithrr  does  the  brave  man  appear  to  be  conversant 
with  every  kind  of  death;  as,  for  instance,  death  in  the  sea,  or  from 
disease.  With  what  kinds  of  death,  therefore,  is  he  conversant? 
Shall  we  not  say,  with  those  that  are  most  beautiful  ?  But  these  are 
the  deaths  which  happen  in  war;  for  such  a  death  is  attended  with  the 
greatest  and  most  beautiful  danger.  And  the  truth  of  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  honors  which  cities  and  monarchs  confer  on  those  who  conduct 
themselves  bravely  in  war.  He,  therefore,  may  properly  be  called  a 
brave  man  who  is  intrepid  with  respect  to  a  beautiful  death,  and  such 
.things  as  are  the  causes  of  death  when  they  are  near.  But  things  of 
this  kind  are  especially  such  as  happen  in  war.  Nevertheless  in  the 
sea,  and  in  diseases,  the  brave  man  is  intrepid ;  yet  not  in  the  same 
manner  as  sailors  are ;  for  brave  men,  when  they  despair  of  their 
safety,  indignantly  bear  a  death  of  this  kind ;  but  sailors  have  good 
hope  of  escaping  from  their  experience.  At  the  same  time  brave  ni^i 
act  with  fortitude  in  those  things  in  which  strength  of  mind  is  requisite^ 
or  it  is  beautiful  to  die ;  but  neither  of  these  exists,  in  such  like  destruc* 
tions  as  we  have  mentioned. 

'  ArUtoile  layi  this,  not  from  his  own  opiDioD>  but  from  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


The  same  thing,  however,  is  not  terrible  to  all  men  ;  but  we  say  that 
there  is  also  something  which  is  above  man  i ;  this,  therefore,  is  indeed 
terrible  to  every  one  endued  with  intellect.  But  the  terrible  things 
which  do  not  exceed  the  endurance  of  human  nature,  differ  in  magni- 
tude, and  in  the  more  and  the  less.  And  the  like  takes  place  in  things 
pertaining  to  confidence.  The  brave  man,  however,  is  unterrified,  as 
a  man.  He  will  therefore,  indeed  dread  things  of  this  kind,  yet  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  proper,  and  as  reason  prescribes,  for  the  sake  of 
the  beautiful  in  conduct;  for  this  is  the  end  of  virtue.  But  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be  terrified  at  these  in  a  greater  and  less  degree,  and  it  is  also 
possible  to  dread  things  .which  are  not  dreadful,  as  if  they  were  so. 
Of  the  errors,  however,  in  the  endurance  of  things  terrible,  one  consists 
in  dreading  what  it  is  not  proper  to  dread,  another,  in  dreading  not  as 
is  proper,  but  another,  in  not  dreading  when  it  is  proper,  or  something 
of  this  kind.  And  in  a  similar  manner  in  what  pertains  to  confidence. 
He,  therefore,  who  endures  and  fears  things  which  it  is  requisite  to 
endure  and  fear,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  for  which  it  is  requisite,  and 
in  such  a  way  as,  and  when  it  is  requisite,  and  in  a  similar  manner  he 
who  thus  confides,  is  a  brave  man ;  for  the  brave  man  suffers  and  acts 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  thing,  and  conformably  to  reason. 
But  the  end  of  every  energy  is  the  end  according  to  habit,  [i.  e.  the 
beautiful  in  conduct];  and  to  the  brave  man  fortitude  is  beautifuL 

>  Such  as  violent  thnnder,  earthquakes,  and  inundations  of  the  sea. 
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The  end,  also,  is  a  thing  of  this  kind  ;  for  every  thing  is  defined  by  the 
end.  For  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  in  conduct,  therefore,  the  brave 
man  endures  and  performs  all  that  pertains  to  fortitude.  Of  the 
characters,  however,  which  exceed,  he  indeed  w4io  exceeds  in  fearless- 
ness,  is  anonymous ;  but  it  has  been  before  observed  by  us,  that  many 
things  are  anonymous.  He,  however,  who  fears  nothing,  neither 
earthquakes,  nor  inundations,  as  it  is  said  of  the  Celtce,  will  be  an 
insane  person,  or  one  who  has  no  sense  of  pain ;  but  he  who  exceeds 
in  confidence  respecting  things  of  a  terrible  nature,  will  be  audacious. 
The  audacious  man  also  appears  to  be  arrogant,  and  a  pretender  to 
fortitude.  Such,  therefore,  as  the  brave  man  is  with  respect  to  things 
of  a  terrible  nature,  such  does  the  audacious  man  wish  to  appear ;  and 
hence,  in  those  things  in  which  he  is  able,  he  imitates  him.  On  this 
account,  also,  many  audacious  persons  havQ  timidity  united  with 
audacity;  for  in  consequence  of  their  audacity  when  danger  is  not 
imminent,  thfey  do  not  endure  things  of  a  dreadful  nature  [when  they 
occur].  But  he  who  exceeds  in  fearing  is  timid  ;  for  he  fears  what  he 
ought  not,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  he  ought  not  to  fear,  and  all  such 
things  are  consequent  to  him ;  but  he  is  deficient  in  confiding.  As  he 
exceeds,  however,  in  pains,  he  is  more  apparent.  The  timid  man, 
therefore,  is  hopeless ;  for  he  fears  all  things.  But  the  brave  man  is 
the  contrary ;  for  confidence  is  the  province  of  the  man  who  hopes  for 
the  best.  The  timid,  the  audacious,  and  the  brave  man,  therefore, 
are  conversant  with  the  same  things ;  but  they  are  differently  affected 
towards  them.  For  the  timid  and  the  audacious  man  exceed  and  are 
deficient ;  but  the  brave  man  is  disposed  towards  things  dreadful  in  the 
middle  way,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  is  proper.  And  audacious  men, 
indeed,  are  precipitate,  and  wish  to  encounter  dangers  before  they 
arrive;  but  when  they  arrive  they  are  deficient  in  fortitude.  Brave  men, 
however,  are  ardent  in  encountering  danger,  but  before  it  arrives  they  are 
quiet  As  we  have  said,  therefore,  fortitude  is  a  medium  conversant 
with  those  things  of  a  dreadful  nature,  and  such  as  pertain  to  confidence, 
which  we  have  mentioned  ;  and  it  chooses  and  endures  them,  because  it 
is  beautiful  to  do  so,  or  not  to  do  so  is  base.    But  to  die,  in  order  to  avoid 
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poverty,  or  on  account  of  love,  or  something  painful,  is  not  the  province 
of  a  brave,  but  rather  of  a  timid  man.  For  it  is  ejOfeminate  to  fly  from 
things  laborious ;  and  such  do  not  endure  death  because  it  is  beautiful 
to  endure  it,  but  in  order  to  fly  from  evil.  Fortitude,  therefore,  is  a 
certain  thing  of  this  kind. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Other  kinds  of  fortitude,  also,  are  denominated  according  to  four 
modes;  and  in  the  first  place,  indeed,  political  fortitude,  since  this 
most  resembles  fortitude  truly  so  called.  For  citizens  appear  to  endure 
dangers,  on  account  of  the  punishments  and  disgrace  inflicted  by  the 
laws,  and  also  on  account  of  the  honors  they  confer.  Hence,  the 
most  brave  men  appear  to  be  found  among  those  with  whom  the  timid 
are  disgraced,  and  the  brave  are  honored.  Homer,  likewise,  introduces' 
such  persons,  as,  for  instance,  Diomed  and  Hector : 

Shall  proud  Polydtmas  before  the  gate 
Proclaim,  his  counsels  are  obey'd  too  late^ 
Which  timely  followed  but  the  former  night. 
What  numbers  had  been  saved  by  Hector^s  flight'. 


And  Diomed : 


But  ah !  what  grief  should  haughty  Hector  boast ; 
I  fled  inglorious  to  the  guarded  coast  *  ? 


This  species  of  fortitude,  however,  is  especially  similar  to  the  beforo» 
mentioned,  because  it  is  produced  from  virtue ;  for  it  is  generated 

*  Iliad,  Book  92. 

*  Iliad,  Book  a 
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through  gbame  and  a  desire  of  the  beautiful  in  coftdtfct,  for  it  h  through 
a  desire  of  honor  and  a  flight  from  disgrace,  which  is  dishonorable. 
Those  also  may  be  ranked  among  brave  men,  who  are  compelled  to  be 
brave  by  their  rulers ;  but  they  are  inferior  to  the  former  [i.  e,  the  po- 
litically brave,]  because  their  conduct  is  not  produced  through  shame, 
but  through  fear,  and  is  not  the  consequence  of  flying  from  what  is 
base,  but  from  what  is  painful ;  for  they  are  compelled  by  their  masters. 
Thus  Hector — 

On  rushed  bold  Hector,  gloomy  as  the  night ; 
Forbids  to  plunder,  animates  the  fight ; 
Points  to  the  fleet;  for  by  the  gods,  who  flies. 
Who  dares  but  linger,  by  this  hand  he  dies ; 
No  weeping  sister  his  cold  eye  shall  close 
No  friendly  hand  his  funeral  pile  compose* 
Who  stops  to  plunder  at  this  signal  hour. 
The  birds  shall  tear  him,  and  the  dogs  devour  K 

And  the  generals  scourge  the  soldiers  if  they  desert  their  ranks.  The 
same  thing  also  is  done  by  those  who  dispose  their  troops  before  fosses, 
and  adopt  other  methods  of  the  like  kind ;  for  all  these  employ  force. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  not  to  be  brave  from  necessity,  but  because  it 
is  beautiful  to  be  so.  But  experience  about  particulars  appears  to  be 
a  certain  fortitude ;  whence  also  Socrates  thought  that  fortitude  was  a 
science*.  And  indeed,  there  are  other  such  persons  in  other  things; 
but  soldiers  are  such  in  warlike  affairs.  For  it  seems  that  there  are  many 
vain  terrors  in  war  *,  of  which  soldiers  are  especially  aware.  Soldiers^ 
therefore,  appear  to  be  brave,  because  other  persons  do  not  understand 
the  nature  of  these  alarms.    In  the  next  place,  they  are  especially  able^ 

8  In  the  2nd  book  of  the  Iliad,  T.  391 ,  Agaroemnoo,  and  not  Hector,  thus  addresses  the  Greeks^ 
but  in  15th  book  of  the  Iliad,  y.  348,  Hector  addresses  the  Trojans  in  other  words,  but  to  the 
same  effect.  The  conjecture,  therefore,  of  Sylburgius  is  probable,  that  the  transcribers  of 
Aristotle,  as  the  beginning  only  ofr  this  passage  of  Homer  was  cited  by  the  philosopher,  took 
from  the  Snd  book  of  the  Iliad,  what  ought  to  have  been  taken  from  the  15th» 

«  See  the  Laches  and  Protagoras  of  Plato, 

<  Such  as  in  antient  battles,  the  crash  of  arms,  the  concourse  of  horses,  &€• 
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from  their  e^^p^rieqce,  to  »ttack  their  ^nemiesh  without  receiving  any 
injury  themselves.  They  «Jso  know  how  to  guard  against,  and  strike 
their  enemie^i  in  consequence  of  being  able  to  use  their  arms,  and 
having  arqioqr  of  such  a  kind,  as  is  most  excellent  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking,  without  being  injui^ed  by  their  adversaries.  They  fights 
therefore,,  like  armed  with  unarmed  men  ^  and  like  athietsr  with  those 
that  are  unskilled  in  athletic  exercises.  For  in  such  like  contests,  not 
the  most  brave  are  the  most  adapted  to  fight,  but  those  who  are  most 
strgng,  aiid  whose  bodies  are  in  the  most  excellent  condition.  But 
soldiers  become  timid  when  the. danger  is  excessive,  and  they  are  de* 
iicient  in  numbers  and  wariike  apparatus.  For  [the  merely  skilful  »re] 
the  first  that  fly ;  but  those  who  act  bravely,  according  to  political  cir* 
cumstanc^s,  die  remaining  at  their  post,  as  it  happened  at  the  Herma^us; 
since  to  citizens  flight  is  base,  and  death  is  more  eligible  tbaa  such  a 
preservation.  But  the  soldiers  [in  this  battle  at  Hermaeus]  encountered 
the  danger  at  first,  as  thinking  themselves  superior  ta  their  enemies ;. 
but  when  they  saw  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  they  fied,  dreading 
death  more  than  disgrace.  The  brave  man,  however,  is  not  a  person 
of  this  description.  Anger,  also,  is  referred  ta  fortitude;  for  men 
likewise  appear  to  be  brave  on  account  of  anger,  just  as  wild  beasts 
.rush  on  those  that  wound  them ;  because  brave  men'  also  are  irascible; 
Whence  Honjer  says. 


^Strength  be  to  anger  added. 


r. 

And,  -^ 

-—  hi»  ardour  and  hi»  wrath  he  roos'd.. 

c 

And, 

Pungent  fury  from  his  nostrils  flow'd. 

And, 

his  blood  boil'd. 

For  every  thing  of  this  kind  appears  to  signify  the  energy  and  impulse 
of  anger.  Brave  men,  therefore,  act  on  account  of  the  beautiful  in 
conduct;  but  anger  co-operates  with  them.  And  savage  animals  act 
through  the  influence  of  pain;  for  they  act  because  they  are  wounded 

^  This  f$Mt  be  uadeit^Hxl  u  applicable  only  to  skilful  soldiers. . 
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4xr  terrified ;  since  if  they  are  in  a  wood,  or  in  a  marsh,  they  do  not 
attack  any  one.  Hence  those  persons  are  not  brave  who  are  impelled 
to  danger  by  pain  and  anger,  foreseeing  nothing  that  is  dreadful ;  since 
thus  asses  also  would  be  brave  when  they  are  hungry ;  for  they  cannot, 
even  by  blows,  be  driven  from  their  pasture.  Adulterers,  likewise, 
perform  many  audacious  deeds  through  their  lustful  desire.  Those, 
therefore^  are  not  brave,  who  are  impelled  to  danger  through  pain  or 
anger.  The  fortitude,  however,  appears  to  be  most  natural,  which 
subsists  on  account  of  anger,  and  which  assumes  deliberate  choice, ,and 
that  for  the  sake  of  which  a  thing  is  done,  [or  the  final  cause].  Men, 
also,  when  they  are  angry,  are  pained,  but  are  delighted  when  they 
.take  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  their  anger.  Those,  however,  who 
act  under  the  influence  of  these  causes  are  indeed  pugnacious,  but  not 
brave ;  for  they  do  not  act  with  a  view  to  the  beautiful  in  conduct,  nor 
from  the  dictates  of  reason,  but  from  the  influence  of  passion.  But 
they  possess  something  similar  to  fortitude.  Nor  yet  are  those  who  are 
full  of  good  hope  brave  :.  for  in  consequence  of  having  frequently  con- 
quered, and  conquered  many^  they  are  confident  in  dangers.  But  they 
fire  similar  to  brave  men,  because  both  these  characters  are  confident. 
Brave  men,  however,  are  indeed  confident,  for  the  reasons  we  have 
alneady  assigned  ;  but  these,  because  they  fancy  they  are  superior  to 
others,  and  that  they  shall  sufler  no  evil  from  their  opponents.  Those 
also  that  are  intoxicated  act  after  this  manner;  for  they  become  full  of 
good  hope ;  but  when  they  are  frustrated  of  their  expectations,  they  fly 
from  danger.  It  is,  however,  the  province"  of  a  brave  man  to  endure 
things  which  are,  and  appear  to  be  dreadful  to  man,  because  it  is 
beautiful  to  do  so,  and  base  not  to  endure  them.  Hence  also  it  appears 
to  be  the  part  of  a  more  brave  man,  to  be'fearless  and  without  pertur- 
bation in  sudden  terrors,  rather  than  in  such  as  were  foreseen.  For  this 
rather  proceeds  from  habit,  and  in  a  less  degree  from  preparation.  For 
things  indeed,  which  were  foreseen,  may  be  chosen  from  deliberation 
and  reason  ;  but  in  things  which  suddenly  happen,  a  man  can  only 
conduct  himself  fearlessly  from  the  habit  of  fortitude.  Those  persons, 
likewise  appear  to  be  brave,  who  are  ignorant.of  danger ;  and  they  are 
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.Bot  very  remote  from,  those  who  are  full  of  good  hope.  They  are,  how- 
afrer,  inferior  to  them,  because  they  have  no  preconceived  opinion  of 
vanquishing  the  evil ;  but  the  former  have.  Hence^  the  fortitude  of 
those  who  are  full  of  good  hope  continues  for  a  certctin  time  j  but  the 
fortitude  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  danger  ceases,  as  soon  as  the -de* 
ceptlon  is  apparent ;  as  was  the  case  with  the  Argives,  when  they  met 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  thought  them  to  be  the  Sicyonians.  And 
thus  we  have  shown  what  kind  of  men  the  brave  are,  and  those  who 
appear  to  be  brave. 


CJHAPTER  IX^ 


SiNCB,  however,  fortitude  is  conversant  with  confidence  and  fear^ 
yet  it  IS  ncyt  similarly  cdDvenaiyt  with  both,  but  in  a  greater  degred  with 
'  things  of  a  terrible  nature.  For  he  who  is  without  perturbation  in  these, 
and  who  conducts  himself  in  thenii  aft  he  ought»  is  more  brave  tJian  he 
who  does  so  in  things  pertaining  to  confidence*  Brave  men, .  therefore, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  are  called  brave,  from  enduring  things  of 
a  painful  nature.  Hence  also  fortitude  is  unaccompanied  with  pain, 
and  is  justly  praised ;  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  endure  pain,  than  to 
abstain  from  pleasure.  Nevertheless  the  end,  according  to  fortitude, 
may  appear  to  be  pleasant,  but  to  be  obscured  and  obliterated  by  sur- 
rounding circumstances ;  just  as  it  happens  in  gymnastic  contests.  For 
to  pugilists,  indeed,  the  end  for  the  sake  of  which  they  contend  is 
pleasingt  viz.  a  crown  and  honours;  but  to  be  beat,  since  this  pertains 
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to  the  flesh,  is  painful,  as  is  likewise  every  labour.  Because^  however, 
the  circumstances  which  produce  pain  are  many,  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  contend  is  small,  it  appears  to  possess  nothing  de- 
lectable. If,  therefore,  a  thing  of  this  kind  also  pertains  to  fortitude, 
death  indeed  and  wounds  will  be  painful  to  a  brave  man,  aud  to  one 
who  is  unwilling  to  endure  them.  The  brave  man,  however,  endures 
them  because  it  is  beautiful  so  to  do,  or  because  it  is  base  not  to  endure 
them.  And  by  how  much  the  more  he  possesses  every  virtue,  and  is 
more  happy,  by  so  much  the  more  will  he  be  pained  by  death  \  For  such 
a  man  most  eminently  deserves  to  live,  and  he  is  knowingly  deprived 
[by  death]  of  the  greatest  goods  ;  but  this  is  painful.  He  is,  however, 
no  less  brave ;  and  perhaps  he  is  more  brave,  because  he  chooses  that 
conduct  in  battle  which  is  beautiful,  in  preference  to  these  goods.  To 
energize,  therefore,  delectably,  does  not  pertain  to  all  the  virtues,  ex- 
cept  so  far  as  they  come  into  contact  with  the  end.  But  perhaps 
nothing  prevents  not  only  those  from  being  most  excellent  soldiers,  who 
are  most  brave ;  but  also  those  who  are  less  brave,  and  possess  no  other 
good ;  for  these  are  prepared  for  danger,  and  to  lose  their  life  for  a 
small  gain.  And  thus  much  concerning  fortitude.  And  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult from  what  has  been  said  to  adumbrate  what  it  is. 

■  Ik  must  be  carefully  observed .  by  the  reader,  that  what  is  here  said  of  the  brave  man  being 
afflicted  at  death,  applies  only  to  the  man  who  is  brave  according  to  politic  fortitude,  but  not  to 
him  who  possesses^  the  fortitude  which  belongs  to  the  cathartic  and  theoretic  virtues  j  for  an  ac- 
count of  which  virtues^  see  the  notes  on  the  10th  book. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


In  the  next  place,  let  us  speak  concerning  temperance ;  for  these  [i.  e. 
fortitude  and  temperance]]  appear  to  be  the  virtues  of  the  irrational 
parts.  That  temperance,  therefore,  is  a  medium  conversant  with* 
pleasures,  has  been  already  observed  by  us ;  for  it  is  conversant  in  a , 
less  degree,  and  not  similarly  with  pains;  but  about  pleasures  and. 
plains  intemperance  also  is  employed.  What  the  pleasures,  therefore, 
are,  with  which  temperance  is  conversant,  we  must  now  explain.  Let 
pleasures,  however,  be  divided  into  those  pertainiog  to  the  soul,  and 
those  pertaining  to  the  body.  Thus  for  instance,  the  pleasures  per* 
taining  to  the  soul  are,  ambition,  and  the.  love  of  learning  ;  for  each  of 
these  is  delighted  with  that  which  is  the  object  of  its  desire,  the  body 
not  being  at  all  affected,  but  rather  the  rational,  part ;  and  those  who 
are  conversant  with  such  like  pleasures,  are  neither  denominated  tem- 
perate, nor  intemperate.  Thus  too,  with  respect  to  such  other  pleasures 
as  are  not  corporeal ;  for  we  call  those  who  are  lovers  of  fables  and 
narrations,  and  who  consume  ^the  day  in  such  casual  circumstances  as 
present  themselves,  triflers,  but  not  intemperate.  Nor  do  we  call  those 
intemperate  who  are  pained  by  the  loss  of  riches  or  friends.  Temperance, 
however,  will  be  conversant  with  corporeal  pleasures,  yet  neither  will 
it  be  conversant  with  all  such  pleasures.  For  those  persons  are  not 
called  either  temperate  or  intemperate  who  are  delighted  with  objects 
of  sight,  such  as  colours,  and  figures,  and  pictures ;  though  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  also  a  proper  manner  of  being  delighted  with  these, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  be  pleased  with  them,  according  to  excess  and 

3  B  2  defect. 
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defect.  Thus  too,  in  things  pertaining  to  the  hearing ;  for  no  one  calls 
those  persons  intemperate,  who  are  excessively  delighted  with  melodies, 
or  players ;  nor  those  temperate,  who  are  delighted  with  them  in  a 
proper  manner.  Nor  are  those  denominated  temperate  or  intemperate, 
who  are  delighted  with  odours,  except  from  accident.  For  we  do  not 
call  those  persons  intemperate,  who  are  delighted  with  the  smell  of 
apples,  or  roses,  or  odoriferous  fumigations ;  but  we  rather  denominate 
those  persons  so,  who  are  delighted  with  the  smell  of  ointments  and 
food ;  fpr  intemperate  persons  are  pleased  with  these,  because  through 
these  the  recollection  of  the  objects  of  their  desires  is  produced.  Others 
also  may  be  seen,  who  when  they  are  hungry  are  delighted  with  the 
smell  of  food  ;  but  to  be  delighted  with  things  of  this  kind  is  the  pro* 
vince  of  an  intemperate  man  ;  for  to  such  a  one  these  things  are  objects 
o#  desire^  Nor  do  otheif  animals  receive  pleasure  from  these  senses, 
efteefpt  by  ax^cideii^t.  For  neither  are  dogs  delighted  with  the  smell, 
bal  with  the  eating,  of  haires ;  the  smell  producing  the  sense  [i.  e. 
causing  them  to  perceive  foed  present ;]  nor  is  the  lion  delighted  with 
invoice  of  the  ox,  but  with  eating  him  ;  but  he  perceives  throagh 
the  voice  of  the  ox  that  he  is  near,  and  is  seen  to  be  delighted  with  this 
perception.  In  like  manner,  neither  is  the  lion  delighted  with  seeing  <^ 
finding  a  stag,  or  a  wild  goat;  but  he  is  pleased  on  seeing  that  from 
which  he  shall  obtain  food.  Temperance  and  intemperance,  therefore, 
are  conversant  with  pleasures  of  this  kind,  of  which  also  irrational 
afnimals  partake.  Hence  these  pleasures  appear  to  be  servile  and 
savage ;  and  they  are  the  pleasures  pertaining  to  the  touch  and  the  taste. 
Temperance  and  intemperance,  however,  appear  to  use  tl>e  taste,  bifrt 
ib  a  small  degree,  or  not  at  all ;  for  the  judgment  of  sapors  is  the 
province  of  the  taste;  which  those  persons  employ  who  make  trial  of 
ivines  and  season  food.  The  intemperate,  however,  arfe  not  very  much 
delighted  with  these  sapors,  but  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  food ;  the 
if^hole  of  which  is  effected  through  the  touch,  in  meat9  and  drinks,  and 
in  what  are  called  venereal  concerns.  Hence,  a  certaiti  person  named 
PhiloxenHS,  the  son  of  Eryx,  who  was  most  voracious  in  eating,  wished 
that  he  had^  a  neck  longer  than  that  of  a  crane,  as  being  one  who^  was 
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delighted  with  the  tott<^  The  touchy  thewfore,  with  which  intern^ 
perance  is  conyersant  is  the  mo&t  comtnon  of  all  the  senses;  and  will 
appear  to  be  justly  disgraceful,  because  it  exists  in  us  not  so  far  as  we 
are  men,  but  so  far  as  we  are  animals.  To  be  delighted,  therefore^ 
with,  and  especially  enamoured  of  such  pleasures,  is  beastly ;  for  the 
most  liberal  of  the  pleasures  which  are  perceived  through  the  touchy 
are  not  to  be  numerated  with  these ;  such  for  instance  as  the  pleasured 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  produced  through  fiction  and  heat ;  since  the 
touch  of  the  intemperate  ma^  does  not  pertain  to  the  whole  bqdy,  b«t 
to  certain  parts  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Or  desires,  however,  some  appear  to  be  commoui  but  others  peculiar 
and  adventitious.  Thus  for  instance,  the  desire  of  food  is  indeed  natu^ 
ral ;  for  every  one,  when  in  want,  desires  either  dry  or  moist  nutriment ; 
and  soiraetimes  bdth»  And,  as  Homer '  says,  both  the  young  man,  and 
he  who  is  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  deMre  the  joys  of  love ;  but  every 
one  does  not  desire  this  or  that  food,  nor  the  same  food.  Hence,  this 
desire  appears  to  be  properly  ours;  and  it  possesses  also  something 
natural ;  for  different  things  are  pleasing  to  different  persons,  and  the 

'  Aristotle  alludes  to  Iliad,  24,  v.  129,  in  which  Thetis  compUins  to  Achilles  that  he  is. 

Mindless  of  food  and  love,  whose  pleasing  reign 

Sooths  weary  life,  and  softens  human  pain.  Popb. 

But  the  words,  ^  ifu  young  «»a»,  and  hs  who  is  in  the  Kfigtmr  of  his  agt^*  are  added  by  Ariftotlc^ 
as  Yiclorinus  obaerves,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  meaaing  of  the  poet, 

same 
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same  Ihing  is  more,  agreeable  to  some  persons  than  to  others.  Few, 
therefore,  err  in  natural  desires  ;  and  they  err  in  these  in  one  way,  viz. 
in  excess;  for  to  eat  or  drink  what  casually  presents  itself,  till  an 
excessive  fulness  is  produced,  is  to  surpass,  in  multitude,  what  is  con* 
formable  to  nature ;  since  natural  desire  is  the  replenishing  of  indigence. 
Hence,  such  persons  are  called  gluttons,  as  replenishing  the  indigence 
[of  nature]  beyond  what  is  becoming ;  and  those  who  are  very  servile 
become  men  of  this  description.  But  in  those  pleasures  which  are 
peculiar,  or  proper,  many  persons  err,  a^ndin  many  ways  ;  for  they, are 
denominated  lovers  of  things  of  this  kind,  either  from  being  delighted 
with  things  which  are  not  proper,  or  being  pleased  with  them  more 
than  is  proper,  as  is  the  case  with  the  multitude,  or  not  in  such  a  way 
as  is  proper,  or  not  in  that  respect  in  which  it  is  proper.  The  intem- 
perate, however,  exceed  in  all  things  ;  for  they  are  delighted  with  some 
things  with  which  it  is  not  proper  to  be  delighted,  since  they  are  odious; 
and  if  it  is  requisite  to  be  delighted  with  some  of  such  things,  they  are 
delighted  with  them  more  than  is  proper,  and  after  the  manner  of  the 
multitude^  That  excess,  therefore,  in  pleasures  is  intemperance,  and 
that  it  is  blameable,  is  evident.  In  pains,  however,  a  man  is  not  said 
to  be  temperate  by  endurijjg  them,  as  in  fortitude  ;  nor  intemperate  by 
irot  enduring  them  ;  but  he  indeed  is  intemperate,  who  is. pained  more 
than  is  requisite,  because  he  does  not  partake  of  pleasures  ;  so  that  the 
pleasure  gives  him  pain  [in  consequei^ce  of  being  desired  by  him  above 
measure].  And  he  is  said  to  be  a  temperate  man,  who  is  not  pained 
by  the  absence  of  pleasure,  and  by  abstaining,  from  it.  The  intempe- 
rate  man,  therefore,  desires  all  pleasant  things,  or  those  which  are 
most  eminently  pleasant;  and  is  led  by  desire,  so  as  to  choose  what  is 
most  pleasant  in  preference  to  other  things.  Hence,  also  he  is  pained, 
both  when  he  is  frustrated  of  pleasure,  and  when  he  desires  it;  for 
desire  is  accompanied  with  pain;  though  it  seems  to  be  absurd  that  a 
man  should  be  pained  on  account,  of. pleasure.  Those,  however,  who 
are  deficient  in  pleasures,  and  are  delighted  with  them  less  than  is 
proper,  are  not  very  frequent.  For  an  insensibility  of  this  kind  is  not 
human ;   since  other  animals  also  distioguisb  foofiy   ^^d  are  djelighted 
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with  some  kinds  of  it,  and  not  with  others.     But  he  to  whom  nothing 
b  delectable,  and  with  whom  one*  thing  does  not  differ  from  another,  is 
very,  remote  from  human  nature ;  such  a  one  also  is  without  a  name, 
because  he  does  not  very  frequently  exist.    The  temperate  man,  how-, 
ever,  with  respect  to  these  things,  subsists  in  a  middle  condition ;  for 
neither  is  he  delighted  with  those  things  with  which  the  intemperate 
man  is  especially  delighted,  but  he  is  rather  indignant  with  them ;  nor 
in  short,  does  he  rejoice  in  things  in  which  he  ought  not,  nor  is  he  yery^ 
much  delighted  with  any  thing  of  this  kind ;  nor  is  he  pained  if  it  is 
absent;  nor  does  he  desire  it,  except  moderately,  nor  more  than  is 
proper,  nor  at  a  time  when  he  ought  not,  nor  in  short,  any  thing  of 
this  kind.     But  such  things  as,  being  delectable,  contribute  to  health, 
or  to  a  good  habit  of  body— these  he  desires  moderately,  and  in  such, 
a  way  as  is  proper.     He  also  desires  other  delectable  things,  which  are, 
not  an  impediment  to  these,  or  which  are  not  adverse  to  the  beautiful > 
in  conduct,  or  above  his  income ;  for  he  who  is  thus  affected,  loves  such 
pleasures  beyond  their  desert.    The  temperate  man,  however,  is  not  a 
person  of  this  description,  but  is  one  who  acts  conformably  to  right 
reason* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


Intemperance,  however,  appears  to  be  more  similar  to  the  volun- 
tary than  timidity ;  for  the  former  subsists  on  account  of  pleasure,  but 
the  latter  on  account  of  pain ;  of  which,  the  one  indeed  is  eligible,  but 
the  other  is  to  be  avoided.  And  pain  indeed  astounds  and  disturbs  the 
nature  of  its  possessor;  but  pleasure  produces  nothing  of  this  kind.  It 
is,  therefore,  more  voluntary ;  and  on  this  account  also  it  is  more  dis- 
graceful. 
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graceful.  For  it  is  more  easy  to  be  accustomed  to  these  things,  since 
there  are  many  such  in  life ;  and  the  being  accustomed  to  them  is  un« 
attended  with  danger.  But  the  contrary  takes  place  in  things  of  a 
dreadful  nature.  Timidity,  likewise,  may  appear  not  to  be  similarly 
voluntary  with  particulars.  For  timidity  indeed,  is  without  pain ;  but 
particulars  so  astound  men  through  pain,  that  they  throw  away  their 
arms,  and  act  in  other  things  indecorously ;  and  on  this  account  they 
appear  to  be  violent.  The  contrary,  however,  takes  place  with, the  in- 
temperate man  ;  for  particulars  with  him  are  voluntary  ;  since  he  desires 
tbem,  and  his  appetite  is  directed  to  them.  But  the  whole  [of  an  in* 
temperate  life]  is  less  voluntary  ;  for  no  one  desires  to  be  intemperate. 
We  transfer  also  the  name  of  intemperance  to  puerile  errors ;  for  they 
possess  a  certain  similitude  ;  but  which  of  these  is  denominated  from 
the  other,  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  present  discussion.  It  is,  however, 
evident,  that  the  latter  is  denominated  from  the  former ;  nor  does  the 
transition  appear  to  be  badly  made.  For  that  which  desires  what  is  base 
is  to  be  punished,  and  which  has  an  abundant  increase.  But  desires 
in  a  child  are  especially  a  thing  of  this  kind  ;  for  children  live  accord-* 
ing  to  desire,  and  in  these  the  appetite  of  the  delectable  especially 
flourishes*  If,  therefore,  this  appetite  is  not  obedient,  and  subject  to 
the  governor  [reason]  it  increases  abundantly.  For  the  appetite  of  the 
delectable  is  insatiable,  and  in  the  stupid  man  is  every  way  diffused  ; 
and  the  energy  of  desire  increases  that  which  is  allied  to  it,  so  that  if  the 
desires  are  great  and  vehement,  they  expel  the  reasoning  power.  Hence, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  moderate  and  few,  and  in  no  respect 
adverse  to  reason ;  but  we  call  a  thing  of  this  kind  obedient,  and  re- 
formed by  correction  ;  for  as  it  is  necessary  that  a  child  should  live 
conformably  to  the  mandate  of  his  preceptor,  thus  also  it  is  requisite 
that  the  part  of  the  soul  which  energizes  according  to  desire  should  live 
conformably  to  reason.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  this  part  of  the  soul 
in  the  temperate  man  should  accord  with  reason ;  for  the  end  pro- 
posed by  both  [i.  e.  by  reason  and  desire  in  the  temperate  man]  is  the 
beautiful  in  conduct.  And  the  temperate  man  desires  those  things 
which  it  is  proper  to  desire,  and  as,  and  wheM  it  is  proper.  But  reasoti 
likewise  thus  ordains.    And  thus  much  coneeraing  temperance. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


In  the  next  place,  let  ub  speak  conoeniing  liberality.    But  it  appears 
to  be  a  medium  about  riches. .  For  the  liberal  man  is  praised,  not  in 
warlike  concerns,  nor  in  those  things  in  which  the  temperate  man  is  . 
pi'aised,  nor  again,  in  judicial  affairs^  but  in  the  giving  and  receiving.- 
of  riches ;  and  more  in  the  giving,  than  the  receiving.     We  call,  how* 
ever,  riches  every  thing;  the  worth  of  which  is  measured  by  money. 
But  prodigality  and  illiberality  are  excesses  and  defects  about  riches* 
And  we  always^  indeed,  ascribe  illiberality  to  those,  who  pay  more . 
attention  to  riches  than  is  proper ;  but  combining,  we  sometimes  attri- 
bute prodigality  to  the  intemperate.    For  we  call  both  the  incontinent^ 
and  those  who  consume  their  property  in  intemperance,   prodigalfc. 
Hence,  men  of  this  description  appear  to  be  most  depraved;  for  at. 
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one  and  the  same  time  they  have  many  vices.  They  are  not*  however, 
appropriately  denominated.  For  he  is  a  prodigal,  who  has  one  certain 
vice,  viz-  the  consumption  of  his  property.  For  he  is  a  prodigal  who 
is  destroyed  through  himself;  since  the  consumption  of  his  property 
appears  to  be  a  certain  destruction  of  himself,  as  through  this  the 
means  of  living  are  obtained.  In  this  way,  therefore,  we  consider 
prodigality. 

With  respect  fa  tbosc  things,  Ixotwet^^  q6  whio^  theie  iir*a  certain 
use,  it  is  possible  to  use  them  well  or  ill.  But  wealth  is  among  the 
number  of  things  useful.  And  he  uses  every  thing  in  the  best  manner, 
who  possesses  the  virtue  pertaining  to  each  thing.  He,  therefore,  will 
use  wealth  in  the  best  manner,  who.  has  the  virtue  pertaining  to  riches; 
and  he  is  the  liberal  man.  Thp  ,i;^se^,  however,  of  riches  appears  to  be 
expense  and  donation;  but  the  accepting  and  preservation  of  riches, 
is  rather  possession.  Hence,  it  is  ittofe  the  province  of  a  liberal  man 
to  give  to  those  to  whom  it  is  proper,  than  to  receive  whence  it  is 
proper,  and  not  to  receive  whence  it  is  not  proper.  For  it  is  more  the 
province  of  virtue  to  benefit  than  to  be  benefitted,  and  to  perform 
things  which  are  beautiful,  thma  boI  to  perform  things  which  are 
base.  It  is  not,  however,  immanifest,  that  to  giving,  to  benefit, 
and  to  act  beautifully  are  consequent;  but  to  receiving,  to  be  bene- 
fitted, or  not  to  act  basely.  Thanks,  also,  are  presented  to  the  giver, 
b»t  ihK:  to  tlitt  receiver ;  and  praiae  i&  raltb^f  b<f stowed  on  th^  formepr 
than  tlie  latter.  It  is,  likewise^  moT9  easy  opt  tp  r^aive  th«A<tp.g4vej; 
fof  mea'  are  leaf  willing  to  liftstQw  W'but  is  iktM  <H^n%  ^hm  f^  tfyj^ceksf^^ 
w.l>at  belonga  to  aooother.  ThQa«,  alfio,  who  1()084k)^  ^«  ca)l«4.Iib€i»il; 
but  thoae  who. do  .not  raoei'vai  ^m:  not  praised  for  (ibfs^liys  b\Lt,  ^ysft  p9 
leai^  pmis^d  fbr  justijce*  TI)a«e,  bQwevw,  wii9  rtsq^iv^  av9  P9t.  Y««y 
miAcb  praised^  But  of  all;  tbosa  who  »re  ]9ve4  00  aficovnfiqf  Wty^^ 
tWlibenal  ate  nearly  balov^  tte  tQO%t:  for:  tji^*  bona^t  ;«(;b^F» ;  mid 
thi^  oonsifiiiis  ia  giving.  Tibe  actions,  how€^^,  a^cofdiv^  to  vif^Ufe  a/t^*. 
bea^titifuiv  and  are  fi3r  t^o.  saJc^.  of  tk^  boi^tifu),  T^h^  lii^^r;^.  iimi% 
tfaeielbre^  igive&  far^fa(e)Sake^  of  tba  l^Autifu),  9^  gfi.v^  rigl»tlj(^  l^r  im . 
glides  to  those  t^  Hfhon  it  iii  prop«!V  «t«d  »u^  tlkii^gs^  aufi  finqf  ei^  9^4. 
i^:  when 
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t^bentt  it  proper,  atid  ttk^bv^r  othtr  jparticolan  Ate  cottseqtsent  to 
givin;^  rightly;  and  this  he  does  either  delectaMy,  or  without  paim 
Fbr  that  ^hich  is  conformable  to  Tirtue  is  delectable  or  without  pain,  hult 
is  in  the  smallest  degree  paiBfuL  But  be  who  gives  to  those  to  whdm 
it  is  tiot  ph^per^  or  not  for  the  sake  x>f  the  beautiAil,  but  from  some 
<itheT  cause,  is  not  liberal,  but  must  foe  called  by  soraid  other  tiamd. 
Nor  is  h*  liberal  who  gives  with  pain ;  for  such  a  one  woUM  ptefer 
tiches  to  a  beautiful  action ;  but  thi&  is  not  the  province  df  h  liberal 
ttMtn.  Nor  does  the  liberal  mao  receive  fVoin  whence  it  is  ndt  proper 
to  receive ;  for  neither  is  such  a  kind  of  receiving  thte  province  of  otofe 
^ho  does  hot  honor  riches.  Neither  will  the  liberal  man  bfe  Readily 
disposed  to  ask  a  favor;  for  it  is  not  the  province  of  him  who  benefits, 
to  be  benefitted  easily.  But  he  will  take  whence  it  is  proper ;  as,  fdr 
instance,  fVom  his  own  possessions,  Act  as  a  thing  beautiful,  but  te 
necessary,  in  order  that  he  may  hav«  the  means  Of  giving.  Nor  will 
he  neglect  his  own  affairs,  because  he  wishes,  through  these,  to  supply 
the  Wants  of  'certain  persons.  Nor  will  he  give  to  any  casual  persons, 
in  order  that  lie  may  have  to  give  to  those  to  Mrhom  it  is  propei',  and 
when  it  is  proper,  and  where  it  is  beautiful  to  give.  It  is,  likeWidfe, 
Very  much  the  province  of  a  libera!  man,  so  to  exceed  in  givitag,  as  to 
Jeave  but  little  for  himself;  for  it  is  the  property  of  a  liberal  man  ndt 
to  consider  himself.  But  liberality  Is  denominated  according  to  the 
property  which  is  possessed ;  for  the  liberal  does  not  consist  in  the 
multitude  of  gifts,  but  in  the  habit  of  the  giver ;  and  this  habit  giv^s 
according  to  the  means  of  giving.  Nothing,  however,  hinders,  but 
that  he  may  be  a  more  liberal  man  who  gives  fewer  things,  if  he  gives 
them  from  less  itieans.  But  those  persons  appear  to  be  more  libieral, 
who  have  not  acquired  property  themselves,  but  have  received  it  from 
others ;  for  they  have  had  no  experience  of  want,  and  all  men  are 
more  attached  to  their  own  works,  as  is  evident  in  parents  and  poets. 
It  is  not,  however,  easy  for  the  liberal  man  to  be  rich,  since  h6  is 
neither  anxious  to  receive,  nor  preserve  wealth,  but  is  more  disposed 
to  give,  and  does  not  honor  riches  on  their  .own  account,  but  for  the 
«ake  of  giving.     H^ntoey  also,  fortftme  is  accused^  becauM  those  who 
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most  deserve  to  be,  are  in  the  smallest  degree^  wealthy*  This,  how« 
.ever,  does  not  happen  unreasonably;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  he 
should  be  rich,  who  pays  no  attention  to  the  means  of  obtaining 
;wealth ;  as  is' also  the  case  in  other  things.  Nevertheless,  the  liberal 
man  will  not  give  to  those  to  whom  he  ought  not,  nor  when  he  ought 
not,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind ;  for  if  he  did,  he  would  no 
longer  act  conformably  to  liberality;  and  by  thus  consuming  his  wealth 
.improperly,  he  would  not  have  the  means  of  giving  to  those  to  whom 
he  ought  to  give.  For  as  we  have  said,  he  is  a  liberal  man  who  spends 
according  to  his  property,  and  on  things  on  which  he  ought  to  spend ; 
but  he  who  exceeds  [his  means]  in  spending  is  a  prodigal.  Hence, 
we  do  not  call  tyrants  prodigals ;  for  it  does  not  seem  to  be  easy  by 
gifts  and  expenses  to  exceed  the  abundance  of  their  possessions. 
Since,  therefore,  liberality  is  a  medium  which  is  conversant  about 
giving  and  receiving  riches,  the  liberal  man  will  give  and  spend  on 
things  on  which  he  oughts  and  as  much  as  he  ought,  as  well  in  small 
things  as  in  great ;  and  he  will  thus  act  willingly,  and  with  pleasure. 
He  will,  likewise  receive  whence  it  is  proper,  and  such  things  as  he  ought 
to  receive.  For  since  this  virtue  is  a  medium  about  giving  and  receiv- 
ing, he  will  do  both  these  in  such  a  way  as  is  proper ;  since  a  receiving 
of  this  kind  is  consequent  to  giving  equitably ;  but  a  receiving  which 
is  not  of  this  kind  is  the  contrary.  Things,  therefore,  which  are  con- 
sequent may  subsist  together  in  the  same  thing;  but  it  is  evident  that 
contraries  cannot.  But  if  it  should  happen  to  the  liberal  man  that  he 
should  spend  beyond  what  he  ought,  and  beyond  what  is  becoming, 
he  will  be  pained,  yet  moderately,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  is  proper. 
For  it  is  the  province  of  virtue  to  be  pleased  and  pained  with  those 
things  with  which  it  is  proper  to  be  so,  and  in  such  a  way  as  is  proper. 
The  liberal  man,  also,  is  very  pliable  in  pecuniary  contracts.  For  he 
may  be  injured,  since  he  does  not  honor  riches;  and  he  is  more  indig- 
nant, if  he  has  not  spent  what  he  ought,  than  pained,  jf  he  has  spent 
what  he  ought  not;  for  he  does  not  assent  to  Siraonides'.     But  the 

*  Plutarch  in  b»  treatise  Whether  an  elderly  man  should  engage  in  the  management  of  fublte 
^ffaits,  rclatet  of  Simonides^  that  be  aaid  to  those  who  accused  him  of  avarice,  <<  that  being 
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prodigal  errs,  also,  in  these  things.  For  he  is  neither  pleased  nor 
pained  with  things  with  which  he  ought,  nor  as  he  ought;  but  this  will 
be  more  evident  as  we  proceed. 

It  has,  however,  been  observed  by  us  that  prodigality  and  illiberalitj 
are  excesses  and  defects ;  and  in  two  things,  viz.  in  giving  and  receiv« 
ing.  For  we  place  expense  in  the  same  class  with  giving.  Prodigality^ 
therefore,  exceeds  in  giving  and  not  receiving,  but  it  fails  in  receiving. 
And  illiberaiity,  fails,  indeed,  in  giving,  but  exceeds  in  receiving, 
except  in  small  things.  The  peculiarities,  therefore,  of  prodigality 
cannot  be  very  much  conjoined.  For  it  is  not  easy  for  him  who 
receives  nothing,  to  give  to  every  one;  since  the  property  of  those 
private  individuals  rapidly  fails,  who  also  appear  to  be  prodigals.  For 
a  man  of  this  description  does  seem  to  be  better,  though  not  mucht 
than  the  illiberal  man ;  for  he  is  easily  cured  by  age,  and  by  want,  and 
may  arrive  at  the  medium.  For  he  has  the  properties  of  the  liberal 
man;  since  he  gives,  and  does  not  receive;  yet  neither  as  he  ought, 
nor  in  a  becoming  manner.  If,  therefore,  he  should  happen  to  be 
accustomed  to  this,  or  in  some  other  way  should  be  changed,  he  would 
become  liberal ;  for  he  would  give  to  those  to  whom  it  is  proper,  and 
would  not  receive  whence  it  is  not  proper.  Hence,  the  prodigal  does 
not  appear  to  be  depraved  in  his  manners ;  for  it  is  not  the  property  of 
a  bad,  or  ignoble,  but  of  a  stupid  man»  to  exceed  in  giving  and  not 
receiving.  But  he  who  is  prodigal  after  this  manner,  appears  to  be 
much  better  than  the  illiberal  man,  for  the  above-mentioned  reasons^ 
and  also  because  the  one  bene6ts  many,  but  the  other  no  one,  and  not 
even  himself.  The  multitude  of  prodigals,  however,  as  we  have  said, 
receive  whence  they  ought  not,  and  according  to  this  are  iliiberaU 
But  they  become  prompt  to  receive,  because  through  being  willing  to 
spend,  they  are  unable  to  do  this  with  facility;  for  the  means  of  spend- 
ing rapidly  fail  them.  Hence,  they  are  compelled  to  procure  money 
elsewhere ;  but  at  the  same  time,  because  they  pay  no  attention  to  the 

deprived,  through  old  age,  of  other  pleasures,  he  could  yet  recreate  bia  age  by  one  pleasure,  the 
delight  of  gain.'' 
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beautiful  itt  tbtidtfet,  they  teceivfc  hegligently,  and  firowi  tvwy  '6h6 
Indiscriminately.  Fot  they  desire  to  give ;  but  it  ii  of  no  cohsequence 
to  them  how,  or  whence  they  give.  On  this  account,  neither  are  thcif 
gifts  liberal;  for  they  are  hbt  beautiful,  nor  for  the  sake  of  thii  vfery 
Ihln^  the  beautiful  in  conduct,  nor  afe  they  bestowed  as  they  ought  tb 
be;  but  sometimes  they  cause  those  to  be  rich  who  ought  to  be  poof, 
alid  give  nothing  to  men  whose  manners  are  moderate,  but  bestow 
much  on  flatterers,  or  those  who  are  the  means  of  procuring  them  any 
6ther  pleasures.  Hence,  also,  most  of  them  are  iritemprerate ;  For  a^ 
Ihey  spend  their  money  easily,  they  likewise  spend  profusely,  on  things 
of  an  intetaperate  nature ;  and  because  they  do  not  li\^  with  a  view  to 
the  beautiful  in  conduct,  they  incline  to  pleasures.  The  prodigal, 
therefore,  unless  he  is  corrected,  falls  into  these  vices ;  but  by  tare  and 
diligence,  he  may  arrive  at  the  medium,  and  to  what  is  becoming  in 
conduct. 

Illiberality,  howeVef,  is  incurable ;  for  old  age,  and  every  infirmity 
appear  to  render  nien  illiberal,  and  it  is  naore  congenial  to  them  than 
prodigality*  For  the  multitude  are  more  desirous  of  gain,  than  dis- 
posed to  give.  Illiberality,  likewise,  extends  widely,  and  is  multiform; 
since  there  appeaf  to  be  many  modes  of  it.  For  Consisting  in  two 
things,  a  deJBciency  in  giving,  and  excess  in  receiving,  it  is  not  wholly 
and  entirely  present  with  all  illiberal  men,  but  sometimes  it  is  divided; 
and  some,  indeed,  exceed  in  receiving,  but  others  are  deficient  in 
giving^  For  all  those  to  whom  such  appellations  apply,  as,  niggardly, 
tenacious,  and  sordid,  are  deficient  in  giving;  but  they  do  not  desire 
the  property  of  others,  nor  do  they  wish  to  receive,  some,  indeed, 
through  a  certain  probity,  and  an  avoidance  of  base  conduct.  For 
some  of  thech  seem  to  take  care  of  their  own  property,  or  at  least  say 
that  they  do  so,  in  order  that  they  may  not,  at  any  time,  be  compelled 
to  do  any  thing  base*  Of  these  characters,  however,  the  skinflint,  and 
every  one  of  the  like  kind,  is  so  denominated  from  giving  to  no  one  in 
excess.  But  others  of  these  abstain  from  property  which  is  not  their 
own,  through  fear,  because  it  is  not  easy  for  him  who  takes  what 
belongs  to  others,  to  preserve  his  own  property  unviolated.     Hence, 
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they  are  disposed  neither  to  receive  nor  give.  Others^  ftgain,  exceed 
in  receiving,  in  consequence  of  receiving  on  all  sides  and  every  thing  ; 
such  as  those  who  perform  illiberal  works,  together  with  panders, 
usurers,  gamesters,  sharpers,  and  other  depredators,  and  those  who  for 
the  sake  of  a  little,  subject  themselves  to  great  infamy.  For  all  these 
receive  whence  they  ought  not,  and  what  they  ought  not  The  acqui- 
sition, however,  of  base  gain  appears  to  be  common  to  these ;  for  all 
of  them  endure  disgrace  for  tiie  sake  of  gain,  and  this  small.  For  we 
do  not  call  those  illiberal,  who  receive  great  things  whence  they  ought 
not,  and  such  as  they  ought  not,  as,  for  instance,  tyrants,  the  subvertors 
of  cities,  and  the  plunderers  of  temples,  but  we  rather  call  them  de- 
praved and  impious,  and  unjnst.  The  gamester,  indeed,  the  highway* 
man,  and  the  sharper,  are  among  the  number  of  illiberal  characters  i 
for  they  are  addicted  to  base  gain;  since  for  the- sake  of  gain,  tbef 
devote  themselves  to  these  employments,  and  endure  disgfttce^  And 
some,  indeed,  expose  tbemselres  to  th^  greatest  dangeM  for  ih^  pake 
of  what  they  may  get ;  bat  others  gain  something  fVom  their  JFrJMids'  to 
whom  they  ought  to  give.  Both  these,  therefore,  since  Ihey  wish  to 
enrich^  themselves  whence  they  ought  not,  are  addicted  to  base  gaaa ; 
and  all"  such  receivings  are  illiberal.  Reasonably,  also,  is  iUiberaKtjr 
said  to  be  contary  to  liberality ;  for  it  is  a  greater  evil  than  proidigaittyf 
and  tnen  err  more  fn  this  than  'in  the  prodigality  of  which  we  bav^e 
spoken  ubove.  And  thus  much  concerning  liberaUtj,  and!  the  c^posifle^ 
vices. 
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It  would  seem  to  follow  that  we  should,  in  the  next  place,  discuss 
nagnificence ;  for  it  also  appears  to  be  a  certain  virtue  which  is  con* 
versant  with  riches.  It  does  not,  however,  in  the  same  manner  as 
liberality,  ^extend  to  all  pecuniary  actions,  but  only  to  those  that  are 
8umptuQUs«  .  But  in  these  it  surpasses  liberality  in  magnitude ;  for  as 
its  name  signifies,  it  is  a  becoming  costliness  in  great  things.  Magnitude, 
however,  is  a  relative  ;  for  the  same  expeuse  does  not  become  the  com- 
mander of  a  three*ranked  galley,  and  ^  the  president  of  a  public 
spectacle*  The  becoming,  therefore,  subsists  with  reference  to  him 
who  spends,  and  to  the  thing  on  which  he  spepds  his  money,  and  the 
money  which  is  spent.  He,  however,  who  spends  with  decorum  in 
small,  or  in  moderate  things,  is  not  called  magnificent ;  such  as^ 

To  vagrant  mendicanto  I  oft  have  giv'n  *; 

but  he  who  spends  appropriately  in  great  things.  For  the  magnificent 
is  a  liberal  man  ;  but  the  liberal  man  is  not,  because  liberal,  magnificent. 
Of  a  habit,  however,  of  this  kind,  the  deficiency  indeed  is  called  par- 
simony ;  but  the  excess,  vulgar  ostentation,  and  ignorance  of  what  is 
elegant ;  and  such  other  appellations  as  belong  to  habits  which  do  not 
exceed  in  magnitude  about  things  in  which  great  expense  is  becoming, 
but  exhibit  a  splendid  profusion,  in  things  in  which  such  profusion  is  not 

■  These  are  the  words  of  Ulysses,  when  begging  money  of  Antmoos,  Odyss.  179  ▼•  4^* 
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proper.  Concerning  tbese^  however,  we  shall  speak  hereafter  i  but  the 
magnificent  resembles  the  scientific  man ;  for  he  is  able  to  survey  what 
is  decorous,  and  can  spend  largely  with  elegance.  For  as  we  said  ift 
the  beginning,  habit  is  defined  by  energies,  and  by  those  things  of 
which  it  is  the  habit  But  the  expenses  of  the  magnificent  man  are 
great  and  becoming ;  and  such  also  are  his  deeds;  for  thus  the  expense 
will  be  great,  and  adapted  to  the  deed.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
deed  should  be  worthy  the  expense,  and  the  expense  worthy  the  deed, 
or  even  surpassing  it.  The  magnificent  man,  therefore,  spends  affer 
this  manner  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  in  conduct ;  for  this  is  com- 
mon to  the  virtues ;  and  he  also  spends  with  pleasure  and  largely, 
because  an  accurate  attention  to  expense,  is  the  province  of  a  parsimo- 
nious man.  The  magnificent  man,  likewise,  will  rather  consider  bow  he 
may  accomplish  the  most  beautiful  and  becoming  work,  than  the  money 
it  will  cost,  and  how  it  may  be  accomplished  with  the  least  expense. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  magnificent  should  also  be  a  liberal 
man  ;  for  the  liberal  man  spends  what  he  ought,  and  as  he  ought.  But 
in  these  things  whatever  is  great  pertains  to  the  magnificent  man,  knag** 
nificence  being  as  it  were  a  certain  magnitude  of  liberality.  SinC6» 
however,  liberality  is  conversant  with  the  same  things  as  magnificence, 
the  magnificent  man  will  produce  a  more  magnificent  work  from  an 
equal  expense.  For  there  is  not  the  same  virtue  of  possession  and  a 
Tvork ;  since  the  virtue  of  a  possession  is,  to  be  of  great  worth,  and 
most  precious,  as  gold  ;  but  the  virtue  of  a  work  is  to  be  great  and 
beautiful.  For  the  survey  of  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  admirable.  But 
the  magnificent  is  admirable  ;  and  the  virtue  of  a  work  is  magnificence 
in  magnitude.  Among  expenses,  however,  which  we  call  honourable^ 
are  such  as  pertain  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  gifts  dedicated  to  divinity, 
the  building  of  temples,  and  sacrifices  ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  such 
things  as  pertain  to  every  demoniacal  nature,  and  such  as  are  bestowed 
on  the  community  at  large  from  a  laudable  ambition.  Thus  the  ex- 
penses of  the  magnificent  man  will  be  of  this  kind,  if  he  should  think  it 
requisite  to  furnish  public  spectacles  splendidly,  or  three-ranked  gallies, 
or  to  feast  the  city.     But  in  all  things,  as  we  have  said,  it  mnst  be 
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considered  who  the  agent  is,  and  what  the  means  are  which  he  possesses* 
For  the  expense  ought  to  be  such  as  is  worthy  of  the  means,  and  not 
only  adapted  to  the  work,  but  also  to  him  by  whom  it  is  effected. 
Hence  a  poor  cannot  be  a  magnificent  man  ;  for  he  has  not  the  means 
of  spending  much  in  a  becoming  manner.  The  poor  man,  therefore, 
who  endeavours  to  do  so  is  stupid  ;  for  such  an  endeavour  is  repugnant 
to  his  means  and  to  the  becoming.  But  that  which  is  done  rightly,  is 
done  according  to  virtue.  Such  expense,  however,  becomes  those  who 
possess  hereditary  wealth,  or  have  procured  it  themselves,  or  have 
derived  it  from  their  ancestors,  or  by  legacy.  And  it  likewise  becomes 
those  who  are  noble  and  renowned,  and  other  persons  of  the  like  kind ; 
for  all  these  have  magnitude  and  dignity.  The  magnificent  man,  there* 
fore,  is  especially  a  person  of  this  description ;  and  magnificence,  as  we 
have  said,  consists  in  such  like  expenses ;  for  they  are  the  greatest,  and 
the  most  honourable. 

With  respect  to  private  expenses,  however,  those  pertain  to  the 
magnificent  man  which  are  incurred  but  once;  such  as  marriage,  and 
whatever  also  there  may  be  of  the  like  kind,  and  that  about  which  the 
whole  city  is  earnestly  occupied,  or  those  who  are  in  a  dignified  si- 
tuation. Also  such  expenses  as  pertain  to  the  receiving  and  dismissing 
of  strangers,  together  with  gifts  and  remunerations.  For  the  magnificent 
man  does  not  spend  sumptuously  on  himself,  but  on  the  public.  Bqt 
gifts  have  something  similar  to  things  consecrated  to  the  gods.  It  is 
also  the  province  of  a  magnificent  man  to  build  a  house  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  wealth,  [for  this  also  is  a  certain  ornament ;]  and  to  bestow 
more  upon  those  works  which  are  more  lasting ;  for  these  are  most 
beautiful.  It  is  likewise  his  province,  in  each  of  these  to  observe  the 
becoming ;  for  the  same  things  are  not  adapted  to  gods  and  men,  either 
in  building  a  temple  or  a  sepulchre.  And  every  essence,  indeed,  is  great 
in  its  own  kind ;  and  that  is  most  magnificent  which  is  great  in  a  ^reat 
thing;  but  that  is  so  in  the  second  place  which  is  great  in  these  things. 
For  there  is  a  difference  between  magnitude  in  a  work,  and  magnitude 
in  expense  ;  since  a  ball,  indeed,  or  a  most  beautiful  jug  possess  the  mag- 
nificence of  a  childish  gift;  but  the  price  of  these  is  small  and  illiberal. 
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On  this  account  it  is  the  province  of  a  magnificent  man  to  do  magnifi- 
cently whatever  he  may  do,  in  every  genus  of  things.  For  a  thing  of  this 
kind  cannot  easily  be  transcended,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  expense 
is  appropriate.  Such,  therefore,  is  the  magnificent  man.  But  he  who 
exceeds  and  is  vulgarly  ostentatious,  exceeds  by  spending,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  beyond  what  is  becoming.  For  in  small  things,  and 
which  require  but  small  expense,  he  consumes  much  money,  and  is 
discordantly  splendid.  Thus  for  instance,  he  will  prepare  a  wedding- 
dinner  through  ostentation,  and  give  money  to  players  who  are  present 
at  the  entertainment,  as  if  it  were  for  the  public  advantage.  And  in 
plays  he  will  introduce  a  purple  curtain  before  the  scenes,  as  is  done  by 
the  Megarensians.  He  will  likewise  do  every  thing  of  this  kind,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  beautifiil  in  conduct,  but  that  he  may  display  his  wealth, 
and  fancies,  that  on  account  of  these  things  he  shall  be  admired.  In 
things  likewise  where  much  expense  is  required,  he  spends  but  little; 
but  where  little  expense  is  required,  he  spends  largely.  The  parsimo* 
nious  man,  however,  is  deficient  in  every  thing;  and  when  he  has. 
incurred  a  great  expense,  then  looking  to  the  completion  of  the  work, 
by  a  too  accurate  investigation,  he  leaves  it  imperfect  through  too  little 
expense.  Every  thing  also  which  he  does  b  accompanied  with  delay 
and  consideration  ;  and  on  this  account  he  laments,  and  fancies  that  he 
does  every  thing  on  a  larger  scale  than  he  ought.  These  habits,  there* 
fore,  are  vices ;  yet  they  do  not  bring  with  them  disgrace,  because  they 
are  neither  injurious  to  others,  nor  base  in  the  extreme. 
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But  magnanimity  is  conversant  with  great  things,  as  is  evident  from 
the  very  name.  What  the  quality  of  the  things  is,  however,  with  which 
it  is  conversant,  we  must  in  the  first  place  consider.  But  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  we  survey  the  habit,  or  him  who  subsists  according 
to  the  habit.  He,  however,  appears  to  be  magnanimous  who  deserving 
great  things  thinks  that  he  deserves  them ;  for  he  who  thinks  thus  of 
himself  undeservedly,  is  stufMd.  But  no  one  who  is  endued  with  virtue, 
is  either  stupid  or  a  fool.  The  above-mentioned  character,  therefore, 
is  magnanimous.  For  he  who  deserves  small  things,  and  thinks  tliat  he 
deserves  them,  is  a  modest,  but  not  a  magnanimous  man ;  since  mag- 
nanimity consists  in  magnitude,  just  as  beauty  consists  in  a  large  body ; 
for  small  men  are  elegant,  and  have  symmetry  of  form,  but  are  not 
beautiful.  He,  however,  who  thinks  that  he  deserves  great  things,  but 
thus  thinks  undeservedly,  is  proud;  though  not  every  one  is  proud, 
who  deserving  many  things,  thinks  he  deserves  more.  But  he  who 
estimates  himself  less  than  he  deserves  is  pusillanimous,  if  deserving 
things  of  a  moderate  or  small  nature,  bethinks  himself  to  deserve  still  less 
than  these.  And  he  will  especially  appear  to  be  a  character  of  this  kind 
who,  deserving  great  things,  [has  this  humiliating  opinion  of  himself] 
For  what  would  he  do  if  he  were  not  deserving  of  such  things  ?  The 
magnanimous  man,  therefore,  is  in  magnitude  the  summit,  but  in  that 
which  is  requisite  the  middle ;  for  he  thinks  himself  deserving  of  that 
which  he  does  deserve ;  but  the  other  characters  exceed  and  are  defi- 
cient.   Hence,  if  deserving  great  things  he  thinks  that  he  desei^es  them, 
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and  espisciall;  if  he  deserves  the  greatest  things,  he  will  principallj  be 
coQTeiBant  with  one  thing*  What  this  is,  therefore,  must  be  assumed 
Irom  desert,  and  desert  is  denominated  with  reference  to  external  goods* 
We  must,  however,  consider  that  as  the  greatest  of  external  goods^ 
which  we  attribute  to  the  gods,  after  which  those  who  are  in  a  dignified 
situation  especially  aspire,  and  which  is  the  reward  of  the  most  beautiful 
deeds*  But  honour  is  a  thing  of  this  kind  ;  for  this  is  the  greatest  of  ex^ 
ternal  goods.  The  magnanimous  man,  therefore,  is  conversant  witk 
honour  and  dishonour,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  proper.  And  indeed, 
without  any  reasoning  process,  the  magnanimous  appear  to  be  con« 
versant  with  honour ;  for  great  men  especially  think  themselves  deserving, 
of  honour ;  but  they  think  so  deservedly.  The  pusillanimous  man, 
however,  is  deficient  both  with  respect  to  himself,  and  the  desert  of  the 
magnanimous  man.  But  the  proud  man  exceeds,  indeed,  with  respect 
to  himself,  yet  not  with  respect  to  the  magnanimous  man.  The  magnar- 
nimous  man,  boweyer,  if  he  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  things,  will  be 
the  best  of  men;  for  a  better  character  always  deserves  something 
greater,  and  the  best  of  characters  deserves  the  greatest  of  things. 
Hence  it  is  necessary,  that  the  truly  magnanimous  man  should  be  a 
good  man ;  and  that  which  is  great  in  every  virtue  will  appear  to  belong 
to  the  magnanimoQs  man.  Not  does  it  by  any  means  accord  with  the 
character  of  the  magnanimous  man  to  fly,  agitated  [with  fear,]  or  to 
injure  any  one.  For  on  what  account  will  he  act  basely,  to  whom 
nothing  is  great.  But  from  a  survey  of  particulars,  the  magnanimous 
man  will  appear  to  be  ridiculous,  if  he  is  not  a  good  man.  Nor  indeed^ 
will  he  be  worthy  of  honour  if  he  is  a  bad  man  s  for  honour  is  the  reward 
of  virtue,  and  is  conferred  on  good  men.  Magnanimity,  therefore,  ap^ 
pears  to  he,  as  it  were,  a  certain  ornament  of  the  virtues  ;  for  it  causes 
them  to  be  greater,  and  does  not  exist  without  them.  On  this  account 
it  is  truly  difficult  to  be  magnanimous ;  for  it  is  hot  possible  to  be  s^ 
without  integrity  and  worth. 

The  magnanimous  man,  therefore,  is  especially  conversant  with  honour 
and  dishonour.  And  with  great  honours,  indeed,  and  those  whicbare 
conferred  by  worthy  men^  he  is  moderately  pleased,  as  being  things 
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familiar  and  adapted  to  hiin^  or  rather  less  than  he  deserves ;  for  there 
can  be  no  honour  equal  to  the  desert  of  all-perfect  virtue.    Neverthelees, 
he  will  admit  these  honours,  because  they  have  not  any  thing  greater  to 
confer  upon  him.    But  he  will  entirely  despise  the  honour  which  is  paid 
him  by  casual  persons,  and  for  things  of  a  trifling  nature ;  for  these  do 
Dot  accord  with  his  desert     And  in  a  similar  manner  he  will  despise 
dishonour;  for  it  will  not  justly  befal  him.    The  magnanimous  man, 
therefore,  as  we  have  said,  is  especially  conversant  with  honour.    Never- 
theless, with  respect  to  wealth  also,  and  power,  and  all  prosperous  and 
adverse  fortune,  he  will  conduct  himself  in  these  moderately,  in  what- 
ever manner  they  may  take  place.    And  neither  in  prosperity  will  he  be 
very  much  elated,  nor  in  adversity  very  much  dejected.     For  neither  is 
he  aflfected  with  respect  to  honour,  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  of  things, 
since  dominion  and  wealth  are  eligible  on  account  of  honour.     Those, 
therefore,  who  possess  these,  wish  through  them  to  be  honoured.     To 
him,  however,  to  whom  honour  is  a  small  thing,  other  things  also  will  be 
small.    Hence  likewise,  magnanimous  men  appear  to  be  supercilious. 
Prosperity,  however,  seems  to  contribute  to  magnanimity.     For  those 
that  are  nobly  born  are  thought  worthy  of  honour ;  and  also  men  in 
authority,  and  those  that  are  rich  ;  for  they  surpass  others.     But  every 
thing  which  excels  in  good,  is  more  honourable.     Hence  also  things  of 
this  kind  cause  men  to  be  more  magnanimous ;  for  they  are  honoured  by 
certain  persons  on  account  of  them.    In  reality,  however,  the  good 
man  alone  is  to  be  honoured ;  but  he  who  possesses  both  these,  [i.  e.  good 
fortune  and  virtue,]  is  reckoned  more  deserving  of  honour.    Those,  how- 
ever, who  possess  such  like  goods  without  virtue,  neither  justly  think 
themselves  worthy  of  great  things,  nor  are  rightly  called  magnanimous 
men ;  for  magnanimity  cannot  exist  without  all-perfect  virtue.     But 
those  who  possess  things  of  this  kind  become  supercilious  and  insolent, 
and  bad  men  ;  for  without  virtue,  it  is  not  easy  to  bear  prosperity  ele- 
gantly.    But  not  being  able  to  bear  prosperity,  and  fancying  that  they 
surpass ^  other  men,  they  despise  them,  and  act  in  a  casual  manner. 
For  they  imitate  the  magnanimous  man  without  resembling  him  ;  and 
they  do  this  in  those  things  in  which  they  are  able.    They  do  not, 
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therefore,  act  coDformablj  to  virtue,  but  they  despise  other  men.  The 
magDaDinious  roan,  however,  justly  despises  others ;  for  he  forms  a  true 
opinion  [of  men  and  things  ;]  but  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  is  ca- 
sually formed. 

The  magnanimous  man  also  neither  exposes  himself  to  small  dangers,, 
nor  is  a  lover  of  danger,  because  there  are  but  few  things  which  he 
considers  to  be  of  great  importance.  But  he  exposes  himself  to  great 
dangers,  and  when  he  is  in  danger,  is  not  sparing  of  his  life,  because, 
he  does  not  consider  life  as  a  thing  of  great  importance.  He  is  likewise 
disposed  to  benefit  others,  but  is  ashamed  to  be  benefitted ;  for  the 
former  is  the  province  of  one  who  surpasses,  but  the  latter  of  one  wha 
is  surpassed.  And  the  benefit  which  he  returns  exceeds  what  he  re- 
ceived. For  thus  it  will  come  to  pass,  that  he  who  first  bestowed  the 
benefit,  will  be  his  debtor,  and  will  be  benefitted  by  him.  Magnanimous 
men  also  appear  to  remember  those  whom  they  have  benefitted,  but 
not  those  from  whom  they  have  derived  any  advantage ;  for  he  wha 
receives,  is  inferior  to  him  who  confers,  the  benefit.  But  the  magnani- 
mous man  wishes  to  exceL  Hence,  neither  does  Thetis  mention  the 
benefits  she  had  conferred  on  Jupiter,  nor  the  Lacedaemonians  those 
which  they  had  conferred  on  the  Athenians,  but  those  which  they  had 
received  from  them.  It  is  likewise  the  property  of  a  magnanimous  maa 
to  ask  nothing  of  any  one,  or  scarcely  to  do  so,  but  to  administer 
readily  to  the  wants  of  others.  And  towards  those  indeed  who  are  in  a 
dignified  situation,  and  in  prosperous  circumstances,  to  be  great  [in  his 
behuviourj]  but  moderate  towards  those  who  are  in  a  middle  condition. 
Tor  to  surpass  the  former  is  difficult  and  venerable,  but  it  is  easy  to 
excel  the  latter.  And  to  conduct  himself  with  dignity  among  the 
former  is  not  ignoble,  but  among  the  lower  class  of  men  it  is  arrogant, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  display  his  strength 
among  the  infirm.  It  is  also  the  property  of  the  magnanimous  man 
not  to  betake  himself  to  things  which  are  held  in  honourable  estimation, 
or  where  others  possess  the  principal  place.  liikewise,  to  be  at  leisure, 
and  given  to  delay,  except  where  great  honour  is  to  be  obtained,  or  some 
great  work  is  to  be  accomplished ;  and  to  perform  a  few  things,  indeed, 
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but  these  great  and  celebrated.  It  is  also  necessary  that  he  should 
openly  hate  and  openly  love;  for  to  conceal  love  or  hatred  is  the 
province  of  one  who  is  afraid.  It  is  likewise  the  property  of  the  mag-, 
nanimous  man,  to  regard  truth  more  than  opinion.  And  also  to  speak 
and  act  openly  ;  for  this  is  the  province  of  the  man  who  despises  others. 
Hence  he  uses  the  greatest  freedom  of  speech ;  for  this  pertains  to  him 
who  speaks  freely.  Hence  too,  he  is  a  despiser  of  others,  and  a  lover 
of  truth,  unless  when  he  speaks  ironically  ;  but  his  language  is  ironical 
to  the  vulgar.  The  magnanimous  man,  likewise,  is  unable  to  live  with 
any  other  person  than  a  friend ;  for  it  is  servile,  tlence  all  flatterers 
are  mercenary  ;  and  all  humble  men  are  flatterers.  Nor  is  he  given  to 
admiration  j  for  to  him  nothing  is  great  [in  human  aifairsjr  Nor  is  he 
mindful  of  injuries  ;  for  it  is  not  the  province  of  a  magnanimous  man  to 
be  mindful,  and  especially  of  evils ;  but  rather  to  overlook  them.  Nor 
does  he  speak  about  men  ;  for  neither  does  he  speak  about  himself,  nor 
about  another  person.  For  he  is  not  concerned,  either  that  he  himself 
may  be  praised,  or  that  others  may  be  blamed.  Nor  again,  is  he  ad- 
dicted to  praise.  Hence,  neither  does  he  defame  any  one,  not  even  his 
enemies,  unless  in  order  to  remove  contumely  from  himself.  And  in 
necessary,  or  small  affairs,  he  is  by  no  means  querulous  and  suppliant ; 
for  to  be  so  is  the  province  of  a  man  who  considers  such  affairs  as  of 
great  consequence.  He  is  likewise  so  disposed,  as  to  prefer  the  pos- 
session of  things  beautiful  and  unattended  with  advantage,  to  such  as 
are  advantageous  and  useful ;  for  this  is  more  the  province  of  one  who 
is  sufficient  to  himself.  The  motion,  also,  of  the  magnanimous  man  ii 
*low,  his  voice  is  grave,  and  his  diction  stable.  For  he  who  is  earnestly 
attentive  to  but  few  things  is  not  prone  to  be  hasty ;  nor  is  he  vehe- 
mently strenuous,  who  considers  nothing  [in  human  affairs]  as  great. 
But  acuteness  of  voice,  and  rapidity  of  motion  are  produced  from 
vehemence,  and  considering  human  affairs  as  important.  Such,  there* 
fore,  is  the  magnanimous  man. 

He,  however,  who  is  deficient  in  magnanimity  is  pusillanimous;  but 
he  who  exceeds,  is  proud  and  arrogant.  Neither,  however,  do  these 
characters  appear  to  be  bad ;  for  they  are  not  malevolent,  but  wander 
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firdm  the  m^diuin.  IW  the  pusillaniihouiit  Man,  indeed,  deserving  good 
things,  deprives  himself  of  ^hitt  h^  deserves;  and  appears  to  hate 
(lometbing  depraved,  in  consequence  erf  not  thinking  himself  to  deseire 
what  is  good.  He,  also,  is  ignorant  of  himself;  fofi^  if  he  Hrete  fifot,  he 
would  aspire  after  things  of  which  he  \i  wotthj,  such  things  bdtig 
good.  Such  men,  however^  do  not  appear  td  bci  stupid,  but  rather  t6 
be  Kluggish.  But  an  opinion  of  this  kind  seems  to  render  them  wors6; 
for  every  one  desires  what  is  adapted  to  his  desert,  lliey,  DkeWisci, 
withdmw  tbemsdves  fk>m  beautiful  dctidns  and  pursuits,  as  if  they 
were  unworthy  of  them ;  and  in  a  similar  manner,  fit>m  dtterUal  gdtdlt. 
But  the  proud  and  arrogant  ar^  stupid,  and  ignorant  of  themselvd^, 
and  this  obviously ;  for  they  endeavour  to  obtaiti  honoUi^b^e  -things,  sA 
if  they  deserved  them,  and  afterwards  are  reprobated  by  others  for  ((0 
dokfg.  They  also  study  the  ornament  of  dress,  graceful  deptiriniMt, 
and  the  like;  and  they  wish  that  their  prospierity  may  b^  appar^ttt; 
and  they  speak  of  themselves,  as  if  they  were  to  bi6  hdtfoUrei  on  accdUtit 
of  these  things.  Pusillanimity,  however,  is'  nfore  opposed  ta  ma^a^ 
Aimrty  than  pride  and  arrogance ;  for  it  moife  frequently  occurs^  acUd  is 
a  worse  evil.  Ufagnanipiityy  therefore,  is  as  We  have  ^atd,  coAVeisatft 
irith  great  honour. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


It -seems,  however,  that  a  certain  virtue  is  conversant  with  honour, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  which  would  appear  to  have  a  similar 
relation  to  magnanimity,  that  liberality  has  to  magnificence ;  for  both 
these  virtues  are  remote  from  magnitude,  but  dispose  us  in  such  a  way 
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as  is  proper,  with  respect  to  things  moderate  and  small.  But  as  in  the 
receiving  and  giving  of  money  there  are  a  medium,  excess  and  defect; 
thus,  also,  in  the  appetition  of  honour,  there  are  the  more  and  the  less 
than  is  proper,  and  whence  it  is  proper,  and  as  it  is  proper.  For  we 
blame  the  ambitious  man,  as  aspiring  after  honour  more  than  is  proper, 
and  whence  it  is  not  proper  [to  obtain  it;]  and  we  blame  the  unambi- 
tious man,  as  not  deliberately  choosing  to  be  honoured  even  for  actions 
that  are  beautiful.  Sometimes,  however,  we  praise  the  ambitious  man 
as  virile,  and  a  lover  of  beautiful  conduct ;  but  the  unambitious  man 
as  modest  and  temperate,  as  we  have  before  observed.  But  it  is  evi« 
dent,  that  since  the  lover  of  a  certain  thing  is  said  to  be  so  multifari- 
ously, we  do  not  always  refer  the  lover  of  honour  to  the  same  thing ; 
but  when  we  praise  him,  it  is  because  he  desires  honour  more  than  the 
vulgar  desire  it,  and  when  we  blame  him,  it  is  because  he  desires  it 
more  than  is  proper.  Since,  however,  the  medium  is  anonymous,  th& 
extremes  appear  to  contend  for  it  as  for  a  solitary  place.  But  in  those 
things  in  which  there  are  excess  and  defect,  there  is  also  a  medium* 
Men,  also,  aspire  after  honour  more  or  less  than  is  proper ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  also  aspire  after  it  in  such  a  way  as  is  proper.  Hence,  this 
habit  is  praised,  which  is  an  anonymous  medium  about  honour.  It 
appears,  however,  with  reference  to  ambition,  to  be  a  privation  of 
ambition,  and  to  be  ambition  with  reference  to  a  privation  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  to  be  in  a  certain  respect  both  with  reference  to  both.  This 
also  appeal^  to  be  the  case  in  the  other  virtues.  Here,  however,  tbe^ 
extremes  are  seen  to  be  opposed  to  each  other,  because  the  middle  is 
without  a  name*  . 
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CHAPTER  V. 


But  mildness  is»  indeed,  a  medium  conversant  with  angen  Since, 
however,  the  virtue  which  conducts  itself  moderately  with  respect  to 
anger,  is  anonymous,  and  this  is,  also,  nearly  the  case  with  the  ex- 
tremes, we  refer  mildness  to  the  medium,  though  it  appears  to  incline 
rather  to  the  deficiency  in  anger,  which  deficiency  is  anonymous.  But 
the  excess  may  be  called  a  certain  angryness.  For  the  pasuod  is 
anger ;  but  the  causes  of  it  are  many  and  various.  He,  therefore,  who 
is  angry  from  causes,  and  with  persons  with  which  it  is  proper  to  be 
^ngi'y^  And  farther  still,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  proper,  and  when,  and 
as  Ipng.as  it  is  proper,  is  praised.  Hence,  he  will  be  a  mild  mad,  <ince 
mildness  is  praised.  For  the  mild  man  wishes  to  be  without  perturba*^ 
tion,  and  not  to  be  led  by  passion;  but  to  be  angry  as  reason  may 
ordain  in  these  things,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  it  prescribes.  He 
appears,  however,  rather  to  err  in  the  deficiency  with  respect  to  anger; 
for  the  mild  man  is  not  given  to  revenge,  but  is  rather  inclined  to 
pardon.  But  the  deficiency,  whether  it  be  a  certain  lenity,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  blamed.  For  those  who  are  not  angry  firom  causes  for 
which  it  is  proper  to  be  angry,  appear  to  be  stupid,  and  this  is  also 
the  case  with  those  who  are  not  angry  as  it  is  proper,  nor  when  it  is 
proper,  nor  with  those  persons  with  whom  it  is  proper;  since  they 
appear  to  be  without  sensation,  and  to  be  void  of  pain.  /\nd,  also, 
since  they  are  not  angry,  they  are  not  inclined  to  revenge.  For  it  is 
servile  for  a  man  to  endure  the  insolent  behaviour  of  others  towards 
himself,   and   his  own  relations.     Excess,   however,   in  anger  has  a 
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manifold  subsistence.  For  it  is  possible  to  be  angry  with  persons  and 
from  causes  with  which  it  is  not  proper,  and  also  more  and  less,  and 
for  a  longer  time  than  is  proper.  All  these  excesses,  however,  are  not 
inherent  in  the  same  person;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  be. 
For  evil  destroys  itself,  and  if  it  is  perfect  and  entire  is  intolerable. 
Those,  therefore,  who  are  irascible  rapidly  become  angry,  and  with 
things  and  from  causes  with  which  they  ought  not  to  be  angry,  and 
also  more  than  is  proper;  but  they  quickly  cease  to  be  angry,  which 
is  a  most  excellent  thing.  But  this  happens  to  them  because  they  do 
not  restrain  their  anger,  but  return  an  injury  as  soon  as  they  have  re- 
ceived it.  Hence  their  anger,  on  account  of  its  celerity,  is  manifest ; 
but  afterwards  they  cease  to  be  angry.  The  extremely  irascible,  ho\r- 
ever,  are  exceasively  rapid  in  their  anger,  and  are  angry  with  every 
tihing^  and  on  every  ocoasioo,  whence,  also,  they  derive  their  appella- 
tkuk.  Bui  the  bitterly  angry,  are  with  difficulty  liberated  from  anger, 
and  BM  angry  for  a  long  tiine ;  for  they  detain  their  anger  [from  burst- 
ing  forth.]  They  cease,  however,  to  be  angry  when  they  have  taken 
vengeance  oii  thoae  that  angered  them ;  for  vengeance  appeases,  anger, 
producing  pleasure  in&tead  of  pain«  But  if  vengeance  does  not  take 
pkce,^  they  are  oppressed  with  a  heavy  burden ;  lor  because  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  affected  is  iK>t  apparent,  neither  does  any  one 
persuade  them  [to  be  appeased.}  Time,  however,  is  requisite  for 
them  to  ooncocli  tkeir  anger.  But  men  of  this  description^  are  most 
troublesome  to  themselves,  and  to  those  who  are  especiaUy  their 
fiiends.  We,  likewise,  caU  those  men  severe  in  their  anger,  who  are 
angry  from  qauses  for  which  they  ought  not»  and  in  a  greater  degree, 
vand  foD  a  longer  time  than  is  proper,  and  who  cannot  be  appeased 
without  revenge  or  punishment*  To  mildness,  however^  we  rather 
oppose  the  excess  tha,n  the  defect ;  for  it  is-  more  frequent ;  since  it  is 
move  human  tp  revenge  an  injury.  Severe  men,  also,  are  worse  for 
the  purpose  o£  association.  But  that  which  we  before  observed^  is 
alsa  ntaaifest  from  what  we  now  toy.  For  it  is  not  easy  to-  define  hot?; 
and  with,  what  pecsons,  and  from^  what  causes^  s^d  for  haw  long  a 
tiime,  a  nian  should  be  angry^  and  bIm>  to  what  extent  he  may  be  so 
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rightlyy  or  erroneously*  For  he  who  transgresses  in  a  small  degree  is 
not  blamed^  whether  he  inclines  to  the  more^  or  to  the  less;  since  wr 
sometknes  praise  those  that  are  deficient^  and  call  them  mild ;  and 
sometimes  we  call  those  who  are  severely  angry  yirilet  as  being  mea 
who  are  able  to  govern  others.  It  is  not,  therefore^  easy  to  ei^plain  irt 
words,  the  quantity  and  mode  of  transgression  which  is  l^lameable ;. 
for  tiie  judgment  of  this  is  situated  in  particulars^  and  in  sensot  Thus* 
much,  however,  is  evident^  that  the  middle  habit  indeed  is  laudaUet. 
according  ta  which  we  are  angry  with  those  pei^»ons,  and  fsom  those 
causes  liiat  it  is  proper  to  be  so»  and  in  suck  a  manner  as  is  proper,^ 
and  every  thing  else  of  the  like  kind.  But  the  excesses  and  defects  are 
blameable.  Apd  these,  indeed,  if  they  deviate  but  a  little  ftom  th^ 
medium,  are  hliimeable  in  a  small  degree;  if  more,  in  a  greater  degree;, 
and  if  nuicb,  they  are  very  blameable.  It  i^  evident,  tkereforey  that) 
the  middle  habit  must  be  retained*  AbA  thus  we  have  discussed  the^ 
habi£s  pertaining^  t<^.  anger,. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


In  the  assoeiatioiis,  however^  of  men  with  each  other,  and  in  the  coia^ 
municatioa  of  words  and  dmds,  some  persons  appear  to  be  placid  andr- 
obsecfuious,  who  praise  every  tiling  with  a  view  to  the  pleasure  [of/ 
those  with  whom  they  associate,]  and  are  no^  their  opponents  in  any 
thing,  in  consequence  of  fancying  that  they  ought  not,  by  any  meanp^ 
to  offend  thenu  Othcis^  on  the  contrary,  are  adverse  to  their  assoeiatesr- 
in  every  tliiagi  and  aw  not  at  all  concerned  about  who  they  naay- 
offend;  and'  these  are  called  momae  and  litigious*    That  the  aboye»-^ 
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mentioned  habits,  therefore,  are  blameable,  is  not  immanifest;  and^ 
also,  that  the  medtum  between  these  is  laubable,  according  to  which 
a  man  admits  what  he  ought,  and  as  he  ought,  and  is  in  a  similar 
manner  indignant.  No  name,  however,  is  given  to  this  medium;  but 
it  seems  especially  to  resemble  friendship.  For  he  who  subsists  accord- 
ing to  this  middle  habit,  is  such  a  one  as  we  wish  a  worthy  friend  to 
be,  if  he  also  assumes,  in  conjunction  with  it,  a  love  resembling  filial 
love.  But  it  differs  from  friendship,  because  it  is  without  passion  and 
a  love  resembling  filial  k>ve,  towards  those  upon  whom  it  is  exercised. 
For  it  4oes  not  admit  every  thing  in  such  a  manner  as  is  fit,  in  con* 
sequence  of  loving  or  hating,  but  from  a  habit  of  approving  or 
reprehending  properly.  For  he  who  possesses  this  habit,  will  be 
similarly  affable  to  those  whom  he  does  not,  and  to  those  whom  he 
does  know,  to  his  associates,  and  to  those  with  whom  be  does  not 
associate,  except  that  to  each  of  these,  his  affability  will  be  appropri- 
ate. For  it  is  not  fit  similarly  to  pay  attention,  or  give  pain,  to  familiars 
Und  strangers.  We  have,  therefore,  universally  shown,  that  he  will 
conduct  himself  in  his  associations  in  such  a  manner  as  is  proper;  but 
referring  his  actions  to  the  beautiful  in  conduct  and  the  useful,  his 
aim  will  be  neither  to  give  pain  to,  nor  delight  others,  by  obsequious- 
ness. For  this  virtue  appears  to  be  conversant  with  the  pains  and 
pleasures  which  take  place  in  associations.  But  when  the  possessor  of 
this  virtue  cannot  delight  bis  associates  worthily,  or  without  injuring 
them,  he  is  indignant,  and  deliberately  chooses  to  give  them  pain, 
[rather  than  to  injure  them  by  obsequiousness.]  He,  also,  will  not 
permit  another  person  to  be  obsequious  to  him  in  those  things  which 
are  attended  with  no  small  disgrace,  or  injury,  and  the  contrary  to 
which  produces  but  little  pain  ;  but  he  will  rather  be  indignant  He 
will,  likewise,  associate  differently  with  those  who  are  in  a  dignified 
situation,  and  any  casuaLpcrsons,  and  with  those  who  are.  more  or  less 
known  to  him.  In  a  similar  manner,  also,  in  other  differences,  he  will 
attribute  to  every  one  what  it  is  fit  for  each  person  to  receive.  And  be 
will,  indeed,  choose  to  give  delight  to  others,  as  a  thing  of  itself 
eligible,  but  will  cautiously  avoid  giving  them  pain.    And  with  respect 
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to  events*  if  they  are  greater,  he  will  follow  them;  I  dieaQ;  he  will 
follow  the  beautiful  in  conduct  and  the  advantageous;  and  for  the  sake 
of  great  pleasure  afterwards  he  will  give  pain  in  a  small  degree.  Such, 
therefore,  is  the  middle  character,  but  he  is  without  a  name.  With 
respect,  however,  to  those  who  delight  others,  he  who  aims  at  pleasingt 
and  nothing  else,  may  be  called  accommodating ;  but  he  who  does 
this,  in  order  that  he  may  derive  some  pecuniary  advantage,  or  such 
things  as  are  procured  through  money^  is  a  flatterer.  And  he  who  is 
indignant  with  everything,  we  have  already  said,  is  morose  and 
litigious.  The  extremes,  however,  appear  to  be  opposed  taeach  otheiv 
because  the  medium  is  anonymouau 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Ths  medium  of  arrogance,  also,  is  nearly  conversant  with  the  same 
things ;  but  this  medium,  likewise,  is  anonymous*  It  will  not,  how» 
ever,  be  foreign  from  the  purpose  to  discuss  such  like  habits ;  for  by 
discussing  each  particular  we  shall  know  more  of  what  pertains  to 
manners,  and  shall  be  persuaded  that  the  virtues  are  media,  when  we 
understand  what  takes  place  in  all  of  them.  With  respect,  therefore,, 
to  the  associations  of  men  with  each  other,  we  have  already  spoken 
concerning  those  who  associate  with  a  view  to  pleasure  and  pain.  But 
let  us  now  consider  those  who  are  men  of  veracity  or  falsehood,  alike 
in  words  and  deeds,  and  dissimulation.  The  arrogant  man,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  one  who  pretends  to  things  of  a .  splendid  nature  which 
he  does  not  possess,  or  to  such  as  are  more  splendid  than  he  possesses. 
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'*The  dissembler,  on  the  contrary^  denies  what  he  possesses,  or  makes  it 
to  be  less  than  it  is*  But  the  middle  character,  forming  a  just  opinion 
of  himself,  is  a  man  of  veracity  in  his  Hfe,  and  in  his  words,  acknow* 
led^ing  that  he  possesses  what  he  does  possess,  and  neither  more  nof 
less.  Each  of  these,  however,  may  be  done  for  the  sake  of  something, 
or  for  the  sake  of  nothing,  fiut  such  as  a  man  is,  such  also  will  be  his 
vords  and  actions,  am)  such  also  will  be  his  life,  unless  he  acts  for  the 
«ale6<»f  something.  Of  itself,  however,  falsehood  is  bad  and  blameable ; 
l>ut  truth  is  beautiful  and  laudable.  Hence,  the  man  of  veracity,  in« 
deed,  being  a  middle  character,  is  laudable  ;  but  of  the  two  characters 
who  want  veracit}^  both  indeed  are'  blameable;  but  the  arrogant  man 
more  than  the  other.  W^  shall,  however,  speak  concerning  each  of 
these,  and  in  the  first  place  concerning  the  man  of  veracity.  For  we 
do  not  speak  of  the  man  who  has  veracity  in  compacts,  and  in  things 
which  pertain  to  injustice  or  justice;  for  this  will  belong  to  another 
virtue;  but  we  speak  of  him  who,  though  nothing  of  this  kind  should 
occur,  is  a  man  of  veracity  both  in  words  and  in  his  life,  because  he  is 
such  from  habit.  But  such  a  one  will  appear  to  be  a  worthy  man. 
For  he  who  is  a  lover  of  truth,  and  who  speaks  the  truth  in  things  in 
which  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  he  does  or  not,  will,  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  speak  the  truth  in  things  in  which  it  is  of  consequence. 
For  he  will  avoid  what  is  false  as  base,  and  which  also  he  will  of  itself 
avoid ;  but  such  a  toan  is  worthy  of  prafrse.  He  will,  however,  [if  it 
should  be  requisite  to  dteviate  from  the  medium]  rather  incline  to  what 
is  lesfir  than  the  truth ;  for  this  appears  to  be  more  elegant,  because 
excesse  ave  troublesome  and  invidious.  But  he  who  pretends  that  he 
possesses  things  of  greater  consequence  than  he  really  does,  and  this 
Ibr  the  sake  of  nothing  else,  resembles  indeed  the  depraved  man ;  for 
otherwise  he  would  not  be  delighted  with  fetsehood ;  yet  Be  seems  to 
be  rather  a  vain  than  a  bad  man.  If,  however,  he  does  this  for  the 
sake  of  something,  such  as  glory  or  honour,  he  is  not  very  blameable^^ 
as  the  arrogant  man  is ;  but  if  he  does  it  for  the  sake  of  money,  or  of 
things  winch  pertain  to  money,  he  is  more  base.  But  the  arrogant 
man  is   not  characterized   by  capacity  or  powers  but  by  defibei-ate 
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choice ;  for  he  is  arrogant  according  to  habit,  and  because  \^e  is  such 
a  character*  Thus  also  with  respect  to  the  man  who  is  without  ve- 
racity ;  one  delights  in  falsehood  itself,  but  another  delights  in  it  in 
consequence  of  aspiring  after  glory  or  gain.  Those,  therefore,  who 
are  arrogant  for  the  sake  of  glory,  pretend  to  the  possession  of  those 
things  for  which  men  are  praised,  or  proclaimed  to  be  happy ;  but 
those  who  are  arrogant  for  the  sake  of  gain,  pretend  to  be  those  cha- 
racters with  which  others  are  delighted,  and  of  which  the  non-possession 
may  be  latent ;  such  as  to  be  a  physician,  or  a  prophet,  or  a  wise  man. 
On  this  account,  most  men  pretend  and  arrogate  to  themselves  things 
of  this  kind  ;  for  they  possess  the  above-mentioned  qualities.  Dissem- 
blers, or  the  ironical,  however,  who  speak  less  than  the  truth,  appear 
indeed  to  be  more  elegant  in  their  manners ;  for  they  do  not  seem  t9 
speak  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  in  consequence  of  avoiding  fastidious?- 
pess.  But  tliese  persons  especially  deny  that  they  possess  things  of  an 
illustrious  nature ;  as  also  Socrates  did.  Those,  however,  who  pretend 
that  they  do  not  possess  small  things,  and  which  are  obvious,  are 
called  crafty  or  delicate  deceivers,  and  are  very  contemptible  men. 
Sometimes  also,  this  species  of  dissimulation  appears  to  be  arrogance ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  garments  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  excess 
and  very  great  deficiency,  alike  pertain  to  arrogance.  But  those  who 
moderately  use  irony,  and  are  ironical  in  things  which  are  not  very 
much  known  and  obvious,  appear  to  be  elegant  men«  The  arrogant 
man,  however,  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  man  of  veracity  ;  for  he  is  a 
worse  character.r 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Since,  however,  there  is  a  certain  relaxation  in  life,  and  rest  from 
labour,,  and  since  this  remission  is  accompanied  with  jesting,  it  appears 
that  here  also  there  is  a  certain  elegant  method  of  conversation,  in 
which  such  things  are  said  as  are  proper,  and  are  delivered  in  a 
proper  manner;  and  similarly  with  respect  to  hearing  what  it  is 
proper  to  hear,  and  hearing  it  in  such  a  way  as  is  fit.  But  there  is  a 
difference  in  speaking  to  some  persons  rather  than  to  others,  and  in 
hearing  some  things  rather  than  others.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
in  these  things  also  there  is  an  excess  and  deficiency  with  respect  to 
the  medium.  Those,  therefore,  who  exceed  in  the  ridiculous,  appear 
to  be  scurrilous  and  troublesome ;  for  they  entirely  afiect  the  ridiculous, 
and  aim  more  at  exciting  laughter,  than  at  speaking  in  a  becoming 
manner,  and  not  giving  pain  to  the  object  of  their  ridicule.  But  those 
who  do  not  say  themselves  any  thing  ridiculous,  and  are  indignant  with 
those  who  do,  appear  to  be  rustic  and  rigorous^  Those,  however,  who 
jest  elegantly,  are  called  facetious  and  versatile,  as  being  of  a  flexible 
'  genius  ;  for  of  manners  there  appear  to  be  such  like  motions.  But  as  a 
judgment  is  formed  of  bodies  from  motions,  so  likewise  of  manners* 
Since,  however,  there  is  a  redundancy  of  the  ridiculous,  and  most  men 
delight  in  jests  and  cavilling  more  than  is  proper ;  the  scurrilous  also 
are  called  versatile,  as  being  polite  and  pleasant  men.  But  that  they 
differ,  and  in  no  small  degree,  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said. 

To  the  middle  habit  also,  dexterity  is  appropriate.  But  it  is  the 
province  of  a  dexterous  man  to  say  and  hear  such  things,  as  are  adapted 
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to  a  worthy  and  liberal  man  ;  for  there  are  certain  things  which  it  be- 
comes such  a  one  to  say  and  hear  in  jest.  And  the  jesting  of  a  liberal 
differs  from  that  of  a  servile  man,  and  again,,  the  jesting  of  an  erudite 
differs  from  that  of  an  inerudite  man.  But  the  truth  of  this  may  be 
seen,  both  from  antient  and  modern  comedies ;  for  in  the  former,  the 
ridiculous  consisted  in  obscenity;  but  in  the  latter  the  suspicion 
of  obscenity  rather  excited  laughter.  These  things,  however,  differ  in 
no  small  degree  with  respect  to  the  decorous  and  elegant*  Whether, 
therefore,  is  he  who  ridicules  well  to  be  defined  by  this,  that  he  says 
what  it  becomes  a  liberal  man  to  say  ?  Or  by  this,  that  he  does  not 
pain,  or  that  he  delights  the  hearer?  Or  shall  we  say  that  a  thing  of  this 
kind  is  indefinite?  For  a  different  thing  is  odious  and  pleasing  to  a 
different  person.  He  will  also  hear  things  of  this  kind,  [viz.  things 
which  are  adapted  to  a  worthy  and  liberal  man ;]  for  such  things  as  a 
roan  endures  to  hear,  such  also  he  appears  to  do.  He  will  not,  there^ 
fore,  do  [or  say]  every  thing;  for  cavilling  is  a  certain  invective. 
I^egislators,  however,  forbid  certain  invectives ;  and  perhaps  it  would 
he  proper  that  they  should  also  forbid  cavilling.  The  elegant  and 
liberal  man,  therefore,  will  so  conduct  himself,  as  if  he  were  a  law  to 
himself.  Hence,  the  middle  character  is  a  man  of  this  description, 
whether  he  is  to  be  denominated  dexterous  or  versatile.  But  the  scur- 
rilous man  is  vanquished  by  the  ridiculous,  and  neither  spares  himself, 
nor  others,  if  he  can  excite  laughter.  He  likewise  says  such  things,  as 
the  elegant  man  would  never  say ;  and  some  things  that  he  says,  the 
elegant  man  would  not  even  endure  to  hear.  The  rustic  man,  however, 
h  useless  witli  respect  to  such  conversations  ;  for  contributing  nothing, 
he  is  indignant  with  all  of  them.  But  relaxation  and  jesting  appear  to 
be  necessary  to  the  life  of  man.  There  are,  therefore,  the  above- 
mentioned  three  media  in  life ;  but  all  of  them  are  conversant  with  the 
communion  of  certain  words  and  actions.  They  differ,  however,  be- 
cause one  of  them  is  conversant  with  truth,  but  the  others  are  conversant 
with  the  delectable.  But  of  the  media  which  pertain  to  pleasure,  one 
iodeed  is  conversant  with  jests,  but  the  other  with  the  associations, 
which  belong  to  the  rest  of  life, 
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With  respect  to  shame,  it  is  not  fit  to  speak  of  it  as  of  a  certain 
virtue ;  for  it  resemble  passion  more  than  habit.    It  is  defined,  there*  * 
fore,  to  be  a  certain  dread  of  infamy ;  and  similar  to  fear  it  is  exercised ' 
about  dreadful  things.    For  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  shame 
become  red,  or  blush  ;  but  those  who  have  the  fear  of  death  upon  them 
are  pale.    Hence  both  these  appear  to  be  in  a  certain  respect  corporeal ; 
which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  passion  than  to  habit.    This  passion, 
however,  is  not  adapted  to  every  age,  but  to  youth.    For  we  think  it 
requisite  that  young  persons  should  be  bashful,  because  they  commit 
many  errors  in  consequence  of  living  from  passion,  but  are  restrained 
from  the  commission  of  them  by  shame.    And  we  praise  indeed  bashful 
young  men ;  but  no  one  praises  a  bashful  old  man*    For  we  think  that 
he  ought  not  to  do  any  thing  for  which  he  should  be  ashamed ;  for 
neither  does  shame  pertain .  to  a  worthy  man,  since  it  is  produced  by  * 
bad  conduct ;  for  the  things  which  cause  shame  are  not  to  be  done* 
But  it  makes  no  difference,  whether  some  things  are  in  reality  base, 
but  others  only  base  according  to  opinion  ;  for  neither  of  these  are  to 
be  done ;  so  that  shame  is  not  be  admitted.    A  thing  of  this  kind  also, ' 
viz.  to  do  something  base,  is  the  province  of  a  bad  man*    But  for  a 
roan  to  be  so  disposed,  as  to  be  ashamed,  if  he  should  do  any  thing  that  * 
is  base,  and  to  fancy  himself  on  this  account  to  be  a  worthy  character^  * 
is  absurd.    For  shame  pertains  to  voluntary  actions ;  but  a  worthy  man 
never  voluntarily  acts  basely*    Shame,  however,  from  hypothemj  may 
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8eem  to  be  good  ;  for  if  a  worthy  man  should  act  basely  he  would  be 
ashamed.  But  this  does  not  pertain  to  the  virtues ;  nor  if  impudence 
is  a  bad  thing,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  when  acting  basely,  will  it  be  at 
all  a  more  worthy  thing/ to  be  ashamed  when  performing  base  deeds. 
Neither  is  continence  a  virtue,  but  a  certain  mixt  thing.  This,  how- 
ever, we  shall  discuss  hereafter.  But  let  us  now. speak  concerning 
justice. 
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Now,  therefore,  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  justice  and  injustice ; 
and  consider  with  what  kind  of  actions  Ihey  are  conversant;  what  kind 
of  medium  justice  is,  and  of  what  things  the  just  is  the  medium.  But 
let  our  survey  be  made  according  to  the  same  method  as  the  preceding 
discussions.  We  see,  therefore,  that  all  men  are  willing  to  call  that 
kind  of  habit  justice,  through  which  we  practise  just  things,  [or  are 
inclined  to  the  works  of  justice,]  and  through  which  we  act  justly,  and 
wish  what  is  just.  And  after  the  same  manner  injustice  is  that  habit 
through  which  men  act  unjustly,  and  wish  what  is  unjust.  Hence, 
these  things  must  be  first  adumbrated  by  us ;  since  there  is  not  the  same 
mode  of  subsistence  in  the  sciences,  in  powers,  and  in  habits*  For 
there  is  the'same  power  indeed,  and  the  same  science  of  contraries ;  but 
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there  is  not  the  same  habit  of  contraries.  Thus  for  instance,  contrary 
operations  are  not  performed  by  health,  but  those  only  which  are  salu- 
brious ;  for  we  say  that  a  man  w,alks  in  a  healthy  manner,  when  he 
walks  in  such  a  way  as  a  healthy  man  walks.  Frequently,  therefore,  a 
contrary  habit  is  known  from  a  contrary  habit;  but  frequently  habits 
are  known  from  their  subjects.  For  if  a  good  habit  of  body  is  apparent, 
a  bad  habit  of  body  will  also  be  apparent.  And  from  things  which 
produce  a  good  habit  oflx)dy,  this  good  habit  will  be  known,  and  from 
this  good  habit  its  producing  causes  will  be  known.  For  if  a  good  habit 
of  body  is  a  density  of  the  flesh,  a  bad  habit  of  body  will  necessarily 
be  a  rarity  of  the  flesh  ;  and  that  which  produces  a  good  habit  of  body, 
will  be  productive  of  density  in  the  flesh.  It  follows,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  that  if  one  contrary  is  predicated  multifariously,  the  other 
also  will  be  multifariously  predicated^;  at,  if  the  just,  so  likewise  the 
unjust.  But  justice  and  ii^'j^uslk^eiur^  predicated  multifariously,  though 
through  the  proximity  of  theirhomonymy,  this  is  latent;  nor  is  it  more 
apparent  as  is  the  case  in  those  things  which  are  remote*.  For  the 
difference  according  to  idea  or  form  is  great.  Thus,  for  instance,  xhent 
clavis^  is  predicated  homonymously ;  for  it  signifies  both  that  part  which 
is  under  the  neck  of  animals,"  and  that  by  which  gates  are  shut,  [viz.  a 
key].  We  must  consider,  therefore,  in  how  many  ways  an  unjust  man 
is  denominated.  But  it  appears  that  he  is  an  unjust  man  who  acts 
illegally i  and  he  who  takes  to  himself  more  of  e;cternal  goods  than  he 
ouglit,  [or  who  is  avaricious^]  and  alsp  he  who  is  unequal  [i.  e.  who 
tak'cs  to  himself  kss  of  evils  than  is  equitable ;]  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  he  will  be  a  just  m9.n  who  acts  legally,  and  he  who  is  equal  or 
equitable.  The  just^  therefore,  will  be  bath  the  legal  and  the  equal ; 
but  the  unjust  will  bp  the  illegal  and  the  unequal.  Since,  however, 
the  unjust  man  is  avaricious^,'  he  will  be  conversant  with  good,  yet  not 
with  every  kind  <^f  good,  but  with  that  in  which  there  is  prosperous  and 

*  This  dialectic  ixrecept  is  accuratcjy  discussed  by  Aristotle  in  the  first  book  of  his  Topics. 

*  Viz.  When  a  najvt  signifies  many  .things,  very  distant  from  each  otber^  then  it  is  manifest 
that  it  is  predicated  mnltifariously, 
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adverse  fortune ;  and  which  is  indeed  simply  always  good,  but  to  a 
certain  person  not  always.  But  men  pray  for  and  pursue  this  good» 
though  they  ought  not.  For  they  should  pray  indeed,  that  things 
which  are  simply  good  [such  as  riches,  &c.]  may  also  be  good  to  them ; 
but  they  should  choose  such  things  as  are  good  to  their  possessor^ 
[such  as  virtue  and  wisdom].  The  unjust  man,  however,  does  not 
always  choose  that  which  is  more,  but  in  things  which  are  simply  evil, 
he  chooses  the  less.  But  because  a  less  evil  appears  in  a  certain 
respect  to  be  good,  and  of  what  is  good,  there  is  a  desire  of  possessing 
more  of  it  than  is  equitable,  on  this  account  the  unjust  man  appears  to 
be  avaricious.  He  is  also  unequal,  and  acts  illegally  ;  for  this  very 
thing  the  acting  illegally,  or  inequality,  comprehends  all  injustice,  and 
is  common  to  all  injustice.  Since,  however,  he  who  acts  illegally  is 
unjust,  but  he  who  acts  legally  is  just,  it  is  evident  that  everything 
which  is  legal  is  in  a  certain  respect  just.  For  the  things  which  arc 
defined  by  the  legislative  science  are  legal ;  and  we  say  that  each  of 
these  is  just ;  but  the  laws  speak  about  every  thing,  looking  either  to 
that  which  is  advantageous  in  common  to  all  men,  or  to  the  best  of 
tnen,  or  to  those  in  authority,  and  this  either  according  to  virtue,  or 
some  other  mode.  Hence,  after  one  manner  we  call  those  things  just, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  and  preserving  felicity,  and  the  parts 
of  it,  by  political  communion.  The  law,  however,  ordains  that  the 
works  of  the  brave  man  should  be  done,  such  as  that  a  soldier  shall 
not  leave  his  rank,  nor  fly  from  the  enemy,  nor  throw  away  his  arms ; 
and  likewise  that  the  works  of  the  temperate  man  shall  be  done,  such 
as  not  to  commit  adultery,  nor  behave  with  insolent  wantonness  ;  and 
also  those  of  the  mild  man,  such  as  not  to  strike  another  person,  nor 
defame  any  one.  And  the  law  ordains  similarly  with  respect  to  the 
other  virtues  and  vices,  partly  commanding,  and  partly  forbidding ; 
the  law  indeed,  doing  this  rightly,  which  is  rightly  framed,  but  that 
which  is  rashly  framed,  erroneously.  This  justice,  therefore,  [i.  e.  legal 
justice]  is  indeed  a  perfect  virtue,  yet  not  simply,  but  with  reference 
to  another  thing.  And  on  this  account  justice  frequently  appears  to  be 
the  best  of  the  virtues ;  nor  is  either  the  evening  or  the  morning  star 
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so  admirable*  We  likewise  say  proverbially.  Every  virtue  is  compre- 
hended in  justice.  And  legal  justice  is  especially  a  perfect  virtue, 
because  it  is  the  use  of  perfect  virtue.  But  it  is  perfect  because  he 
who  possesses  it,  is  also  able  to  employ  virtue  towards  another  person, 
and  not  only  towards  himself.  For  many  persons  are  indeed  able  to 
employ  virtue  in  their  own  affairs,  but  not  in  the  affairs  of  others.  And 
on  this  account,  it  appears  to  have  been  well  said  by  Bias,  that  dominion 
$how$  the  man ;  for  he  who  governs  has  relation  to  another  person,  and 
is  now  conversant  with  the  communion  of  life.  For  the  very  same 
reason  also,  justice  alone,  of  all  the  virtues,  appears  to  be  a  foreign 
good,  because  it  has  reference  to  another  person;  since  it  performs 
what  is  advantageous  to  another,  viz.  either  to  a  ruler,  or  to  the  com^ 
jnunity  at  large.  He,  therefore,  is  the  worst  of  characters,  who  acts 
depravely  both  towards  himself  and  towards  his  friends ;  but  he  is  the 
best  of  men,  not  who  acts  virtuously  towards  himself,  but  towards 
another  person;  for  this  is  a  difficult  work.  This  justice,  therefore,  is 
not  a  part  of  virtue,  but  is  universal  virtue;  nor  is  the  injustice  which 
is  contrary  to  it  a  part  of  vice,  but  universal  vice.  What  the  diflerence, 
however,  is  between  virtue  and  this  justice,  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  already  said ;  for  it  is  indeed,  the  same  with  it,  but  not  essen- 
tially. For  so  far  indeed,  as  it  has  reference  to  another  person,  it  is 
justice,  but  so  far  as  it  is  a  habit  of  a  certain  description,  it  is  simply 
virtue* 
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We  investigate,  however,  that  justice  which  is  a  part  of  virtue;  for 
there  is,  as  we  say,  such  a  justice ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  we  investi- 
gate the  injustice  which  is  a  part  of  vice.  But  that  there  is  such  a 
justice  is  indicated  by  this,  that  he  who  energizes  according  to  other 
depravities,  acts  unjustly,  indeed,  but  does  not  assume  to  himself  more 
of  external  good  than  he  ought ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  man  who 
throws  away  his  shield  through  timidity,  or  he  who  speaks  ill  of  another 
from  asperity,  or  who  does  not  give  pecuniary  assistance  to  another, 
through  illiberality.  But  when  he  assumes  to  himself  more  than  he 
ought,  he  frequently  is  not  vicious  according  to  any  one  of  such  vices, 
nor  yet  according  to  all  the  vices,  but  according  to  a  certain  depravity; 
for  we  blame  him,  and  for  injustice.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain 
other  injustice,  as  being  a  certain  part  of  universal  injustice,  and  a 
certain  something  unjust,  which  is  a  part  of  the  whole  of  the  unjust 
that  is  contrary  to  law.  Farther  still,  if  one  person,  indeed,  should 
commit  adultery  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  should  receive  money  for  so 
xloing,  but  another '^ould  give  money  and  sustain  an  injury  in  his. 
property,  by  doing  it,  in  consequence  of  being  under  the  influence  of 
[strong]  desire,  the  latter,  indeed,  will  rather  appear  to  be  intemperate, 
than  one  who  assumes  to  himself  more  than  he  ought,  but  the  former 
will  be  unjust,  but  not  intemperate;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  will  not, 
because  he  acts  with  a  view  to  gain.  Again,  in  all  other  unjust  deeds, 
there  is  always  a  reference  to  a  certain  depravity.  Thus,  if  a  man 
commits  adultery,  the  reference  is  to  intemperance;  if  he  abandons 
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his  post  in  battle,  the  reference  is  to  timidity;  but  if  he  strikes  another 
person,  to  anger.  If,  however,  he  obtains  money  by  it,  the  reference 
is  to  no  other  depravity,  than  to  injustice.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  certain  other  injustice  which  ranks  as  a  part,  besides  universal 
injustice,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  it;  because  the  definition  of 
each  is  in  the  same  genus.  For  both  possess  their  power  in  a  reference 
to  another  person.  But  the  injustice  which  ranks  as  a  part  is  conver- 
sant with  honour,  or  rices,  or  safety,  or  if  all  these  could  be  compre- 
hended in  one  name,  it  is  conversant  with  them;  and  this  on  account 
of  the  pleasure  which  results  from  gain.  Universal  injustice,  however, 
is  conversant  with  all  such  things,  as  a  worthy  man  is  conversant  with  [in 
the  exercise  of jus^tice].  That  there  are  many  kinds  of  justice,  therefore, 
and  that  there  is  a  certain  justice  which  is  different  from  universal 
virtue,  is  evident.  What  it  is,  however,  and  what  kind  of  a  thing  it  is 
mus^t  be  explained. 

The  unjust,  therefore,  has  been  distinguished  by  us  into  the  illegal 
and  the  unequal;  and  the  just  into  the  legal  and  the  equal.  But  the 
prior  injustice  of  which  we  have  spoken  subsists  according  to  the 
illegal.  Since,  however,  the  illegal  and  the  unequal  are  not  the  same, 
but  different,  as  a  part  with  reference  to  a  whole;  for  every  thing 
unequal  is  illegal,  but  not  every  thing  which  is  illegal  is  unequal ; 
hence,  the  unjust  and  injustice  are  not  the  same  with  these;  but 
different  from  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  parts  and  wholes.  For  this 
injustice  is  a  part  of  the  whole  of  injustice;  and«  in  a  similar  manner 
this  justice  is  a  part  of  the  whole  of  justice.  We  must,  tlierefore,  speak 
concerning  the  justice  and  injustice  which  rank  as  parts,  and  after  the 
same  manner  concerning  the  partially  just  and'^unjust.  The  justice, 
therefore,  and  injustice  which  are  arranged  according  to  universal 
virtue,  and  of  which  the  former  is  the  use  of  the  whole  of  virtue,  and 
the  latter  of  the  whole  of  vice,  with  reference  to  another  person,  we 
shall  omit.  It  is,  likewise,  evident  how  the  just  and  the  unjust  which  are 
arranged  conformably  to  these,  are  to  be  distinguished.  For  nearly 
most  of  those  things  which  are  legal  are  ordain^  from  universal  virtue. 
For  the  law  orders  men  to  live  conformably  to  every  virtue^  and  forbids 
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them  from  acting  conformably  to  any  one  of  the  vices.  But  the  effi* 
cient  causes  of  the  whole  of  virtue,  are  those  legal  actions  which  are 
established  by  the  laws  for  the  purposes  of  public  discipline.  Concern- 
ing  the  discipline,  however,  of  an  individual,  according  to  which  he  is 
simply  a  good  man,  whether  it  pertains  to  the  political,  or  another 
science,  will  be  determined  hereafter  i.  For  perhaps  it  is  not  the  same 
thing  to  be  a  good  man,  and  a  good  citizen.  But  there  is  one  species 
of  the  justice  which  subsists  according  to  a  part,  and  of  the  just 
pertaining  to  it,  and  which  consists  in  the  distributions  either  of  honour, 
or  riches,  or  such  other  things  as  may  be  divided  among  those  who 
partake  of  the  same  polity.  For  in  these  it  is  possible  that  one  person 
may  share  unequally,  and  equally  with  another.  But  another  species 
of  justice  is  that  which  possesses  a  corrective  power  in  contracts.  Of 
this,  however,  there  are  two  parts.  For  of  contracts  some  are  volun- 
tary, but  others  are  involuntary.  The  voluntary,  indeed,  are,  buying, 
selling,  putting  out  money  at  interest,  suretyship,  lending  any  thing  on 
hire,  pledging,  and  hiring  [a  slave  or  an  artificer.]  But  these  contracts 
are  said  to  be  voluntary,  because  the  principle  of  them  is  voluntary. 
And  of  involuntary  contracts,  some  are  clandestine,  such  as  theft, 
adultery,  witchcraft,  prostitution,  deceiving  the  slave  of  another  person^ 
insidious  murder,  and  bearing  false  witness.  But  the  violent,  are 
such  as  blows%  bonds,  death,  plunder^  mutilation,  slander  and  con- 
tumely. 

^  i.  e.  In  the  third  Book  of  the  Politic*,  Chap.  4s. 

*  The  reader  who  is  not  an  adept  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,,  will  doubtless  be  stxrprised 
that  he  ranks  blows  among  contracts.  But  in  order  to  solve  this  apparent  absurdity,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  particular  justice  is  divided  by  Aristotle  into  the  distribuiive  and  the  commutativ$i 
and  that  the  commutaiive  is  that  which  gives  rectitude  to  contracts,  and  commutations,  through 
which  a  thing  is  transferred  from  one  person  to  another,  and  universally,  to  actions,  through 
which  one  person  acts,  and  another  suffers.  Under  the  word  ^waXKayiMxaj  therefore^  u  e.  eon^ 
iractSy  Aristotle,  also^  comprehends  commutations  of  every  description. 
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SiNCBp  however,  the  unjust  man  is  unequal,  and,  also,  the  unjust 
belopgs  to  the  unequal,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  certain  medium  of 
the  unequal ;  but  this  is  the  equal.  For  in  whatever  action  there  is  the 
more  and  the  less,  there  is  also  the  equal.  If,  therefore,  the  unjust  is 
^unequal,  the  just  will  be  equal;  which,  indeed,  without  any  reasoning 
process,  is  manifest  to  all  meji.  But  since  the  equal  is  a  niedium,  the 
Just  will  be  a  certain  medium.  The  equal,  however,  is  in  two  thmgs 
at  least.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  just,  which  is  a  medium 
and  equal,  should  be  referred  to  a  certain  thing,  and  to  certain  things. 
And  so  far,  indeed,  as  it  is  a  medium  it  is  referred  to  certain  things; 
hut  these  are  the  more  and  the  less.  And  so  far  as  it  is  equal,  it  is 
referred  to  two  things ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  the  just,  it  is  referred  to 
certain  things.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  the  just  should  be  in  four 
things  at  least;  for  the  persons  to  whom  the  just  pertains  are  two,  and 
'the  things  in  which  it  consists  are  two.  And  there  will  be  the  same 
equality  between  the  persons  to  whom  justice  pertains,  and  the  things 
in  which  it  consists ;  for  as  is  the  relation  of  the  former  to  each  other, 
such,  also,  is  that  of  the  latter.  For  if  the  persons  are  not  equal,  they 
will  not  have  equal  things.  Battles,  however,  and  accusations  hence 
originate,  when  either  equal  persons  do  not  obtain  equal  things,  or 
those  that  are  not  equal  have  an  equal  distribution  of  things.  This, 
also,  is  evident  from  distribution  according  to  desert;  for  all  men 
acknowledge,  that  the  just  in  distributions  should  be  made  according 
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to  a  certaip  desert.  All  men,  however,  do  not  say  t&at  there  is  the 
same  desert;  but  democratic  men,  indeed,  say  that  desert  is  liberty; 
and  of  the  oUgarchists^  some  say  that  it  is  wealth,  but  others  that  it  is 
nohility ;  but  the  aristocrats  say  that  it  is  virtue.  The  just,  therefore,. 
is  something  analogous;  for  the  analogous  is  not  only  the  peculiarity 
of  monadic  number  [or  number  consisting  of  units,]  but  of  qumber 
universally*.,  For  analogy  or  proportion  is  equality  of  ratio,  and  con- 
sists in  four  things  at  least.  That  disjunct  proportion,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  four  terms  is  evident;  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  continued 
proportion.  For  this  uses  one  thing  as  two  things ;  as,  for  instance,  as 
A  is  to  B,  so  is  B  to  C.  Hence,  B  is  twice  assumed ;  so  that  if  B  is 
placed  twice,  the  analogous  things  will  be  four.  But  the  just,  also, 
consist3  in  four  things  at  least,  and  the  reason  is  the  same;  for  the 
persons  to  whom  justice  is  distributed,  and  the  things  which  are  distri- 
buted, are  similarly  divided.  As  the  term  A,  therefore,  is  to  B,  so 
will.  C  be  to  D«  And,  therefore,  alternately,  as  A  is  to  C,  so  is  B  to 
D.  Hence,  the  whole  will  be  compared  with  the  whole,  which  the 
distribution  conjoins ;  and  if  they  are  thus  compounded  they  will  be 
justly  conjoined*  The  conjunction,  therefore,  of  the  term  A  with  C, 
and  of  B  with  D,  forms  the  justice  which  is  in  distribution;  and  the 
just  is  the  medium  of  that  which  is  foreign  from  the  anaiogousw  •  For* 
the  analogous  is  a  medium;  and  the  just  is  analogous «.  Mathemati- 
cians/ 

'  i.  e.  Of  number  applied  to  things,  such  as  ten  men,  eight  horses,  &c. 

*  Because  distributive  justice  is  ,a  certain  proportionality,  it  has  certain  properties  of  propor- 
tionality. The  first  property  is,  that  things  which  are  proportional  to  each  other,  are,  also, 
alternately  proportional.  Thus,  because,  as  10  is  to  5,  so  is  8  to  4,  it  will  be  alternately  as  10 
is  to  8,  so  is  5  to  4.  And  this  property,  also,  accords  with  distributive  justice.  For  let  there 
be  two  persons,  one  of  whom  has  laboured  for  one  month,  but  the  other  for  two  months ; 
distributive  justice  in  this  case  requires,  that  if  one  pound  in  money  is  given  to  him  who  hat^ 
laboured  for  one  month,  two  pounds  should  be  given  to  him  who  has  laboured  for  two  months. 
And  then  it  will  be  as  he  who  has  laboured  ^r  two  months,  is  to  him  who  has  laboured  for 
one  month,  so  are  two  pounds  to  one  pound.  Hence,  alternately,  as  he  who  has  laboured  for 
two  months  is  to  two  pounds,  so  is  he  who  has  laboured  for  one  month  to  one  pound. 
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cians,  however,  call  such  an  analogy  or  proportion  as  this  geometrical ; 
for  in  geometrical  proportion  it  happens  that  the  whole  is  to  the  whole 
as  all  the  parts  to  all.  But  tliis  proportion  is  not  continued  ;  for  the 
same  thing  is  not  assumed  as  the  person  to  whom  a  distribution  is 
made,  and  as  the  thing  distributed.  This  justice,  therefore,  consists 
in  proportion;  but  the  unjust  is  foreign  from  proportion.  And  hence, 
one  person  has  more,  but  another  less  [than  he  ought  ;1  which,  also, 
happens  to  be  the  case  in  actions.  For  he,  indeed,  who  does  an 
injury  has  more,  but  he  who  is  injured  has  less  of  good  than  he  ought. 
The  contrary,  however,  takes  place  in  evil;  for  a  less  evil  has  the 
relation  of  good  with  respect  to  a  greater  evil.  For  a  less  is  more 
eligible  than  a  greater  evil.  But  the  eligible  is  good ;  and  that  which 
is  more  eligible  is  a  greater  good^  'J1iis,  therefore,  is  one  species  of 
the  just. 

The  second  property  is,  when  there  is  the  same  ratio  of  the  first  term  to  the  second,  as  of 
the  third  term  to  the  fourth,  there  is,  also,  the  same  ratio  of  the  first  and  third  terms  taken 
toother,  as  of  the  second  and  fourth  taken  together.  Thus,  if  there  is  the  same  ratio  of  10 
to  5  as  of  8  to  4,  there  is,  also,  the  same  ratio  of  10  and  8  taken  together,  to  5  and  4  taken 
together,  viz.  there  is  the  same  duple  ratio.  For  as  10  is  to  5,  or  as  8  is  to  4,  so  is  18  to  9. 
This  property,  also,  accords  with  distributive  justice.  For  the  same  ratio  which  he  who  has 
laboured  for  two  months  has  to  two  pounds  in  money,  he  who  has  laboured  for  one  month  has 
to  one  pound ;  and  the  same  ratio,  also,  have  two  persons  who  have  laboured  for  three  months 
to  three  pounds.  Distributive  justice,  therefore,  so  distributes  common  goods,  that  as  the 
persons  are  to  each  other,  so  are  the  goods  distributed  to  such  persons,  and  as  are  all  the  persons 
taken  together,  so  are  all  the  things  distributed  collectively  taken. 
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CHAPTER  IV^ 


The  other  remaining  species  of  justice  is  corrective,  which  is  con- 
versant both  with  voluntary  and  involuntary  contracts.  But  the  form 
of  this  justice  is  different  from  the  former.  For  the  justice  which  is 
distributive  of  common  things,  [or  things  of  a  public  nature,]  always 
subsists  according  to  the  above-mentioned  proportion.  For  if  the 
distribution  is  made  from  common  property,  it  will  be  according  to  the 
same  ratio  as  the  things  introduced  have  to  each  other;  and  the 
unjust  which  is  opposed  to  this  justice,  is  foreign  from  proportion. 
The  just,  however,  which  is  in  contracts,  is,  indeed,  a  certain  equality, 
and  the  unjust  is  inequality;  yet  not  according  to  geometrical,  but 
arithmetical  proportion;  For  it  makes  no  difference,  whether  a  worthy 
deprives  a  bad  man  of  his  property,  or  a  bad  a  worthy  man ;  nor 
whether  a  worthy  or  a  bad  man  commits  adultery.  But  the  law  only 
looks  to  the  difference  of  the  injury,  and  uses  the  persons  as  if  they 
were  equal,  though  the  one,  indeed,  should  injure,  but  the  other 
should  be  injured,  and  though  the  one  should  do,  but  the  other  should 
suffer,  harm.  Hence,  this  injustice,  since  it  is  unequal,  the  judge 
endeavours  to  equalize.  For  when  one  man,  indeed,  inflicts  a  blow, 
but  another  is  struck,  or  one  man  kills,  but  another  is  killed,  the 
suffering  and  the  action  are  divided  into  unequal  parts ;  but  the  judge, 
by  the  punishment  which  he  inflicts,  endeavours  to  produce  an  equality, 
by  detracting  from  the  gain.  For  in  things  of  this  kind,  in  short, 
though  to  some  things  the  name  will  not  be  appropriate,  the  injury  is 
denominated  gain,  and  the  endurance  of  the  injury  loss.    But  when 
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the  sufferiDg  is  measured,  the  one  is  called  loss  but  the  other  gain. 
Hence,  of  the  more  and  the  less,  the  equal  is  the  medium.  With 
respect  to  loss  and  gain,  however,  the  one  is  more,  but  the  other  less 
contrarily ;  for  the  more  of  good,  but  the  less  of  evil  is  gain,  and  the 
contrary  is  loss;  of  which  the  equal  is  the  medium,  which  we  say  is 
the  just.  Hence,  the  justice  which  is  corrective  will  be  the  medium  of 
loss  and  gain.  Hence,  toq^  Mfheix  men  contend  with  each  other  [about 
legal  affairs]  they  fly  to  the  judge;  but  to  go  to  a  judge  is  to  go  to 
justice.  For  a  judge  is  nothing  else  than  as  it  were  animated  justice. 
They,  also,  search  for  a  judge  who  is  a  medium;  and  some  persons  call 
judges  mediators,  as  if  they  should  obtain  justice  if  tbey  obtained  the 
medium.  The  just,  therefore,  is  a  certain  medium,  since  the  jiudge  is 
also.  But  the  judge  equalizes,  and  as  if  a  line  were  cut  inko  unequal 
plirts,  he  takes  away  from  the  greater  seption  that  by  which  it  exceeds 
the  half,  and  adds  it  to  the  less  section.  When,  however,  the  whale  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  th^n  men  say  they  have  what  is  i\mr  own, 
when  they  obtain  the  equal.  But  the  equal  is  the  middle  of  the 
greater  an^  the  less  according  to  arithmetical  propQrtioa^     H^QCe, 


'-  Any  line,  or  ai^  number,  may  be  divided  into  unequal  parts.  But  betweea  imequal  liacy 
and  numbers^  both  an  aritbm^cal  a^d  a  geometrical  medium  nxay  be  obtained.  Ap.  arithme- 
tical medium,  therefore,  is  that  which  exceeds  th^  less  quantity y  not  in  the  same  ratio  hf^  which 
it  is  exceeded  by  the  greater,  but  by  the  same  quantity.  But  a  geometrical  medium  is  that  which 
eetceeds  the  less  quantity  in  the  same  ratio,  but  nBt  by  the  same  quantity,  by  which  it  is  exceeded 
by  the  greater.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  arithmetical  medium  between  the  numbers  9  and  Sis  9, 
because  6  exceeds  3.  as  much  as  it  is  exceeded  by  9}  yet  not  in  the  safne  ratio.  For  9  exceed^  3 
in  a  duple  ratio,  but  is  exceeded  by  9  ii)  a  iie8qi\ialler  ratio ;  since  9  contains  6  once,  apd  the  ha|f 
of  0  fajesides.  On  the  contrary  6  is  a  geometrical  medluqi  between  3  and  12,  because  it  is 
exceeded  by  12  not  in  the  same  quantity,  but  in  the  same  ratio  by  which  0  exceeds  3.  But  that 
it  exceeds  and  is  exceeded  in  the  same  ratio  is  evident.  For  as  6  exceeds  3  in  a  duple  ratio,  so, 
likewise,  it  is  exceeded  by  12  in  a  duple  ratio. 

Hence,  if  a  line  of  12  inches  is  djvjded  unequally  into  two  parts,  the  one  consisting  of  9 
and  the  othen  of  3  inches,  a  line  which  is  an  arithmetical  medium  is  to.be  found,  and 
which  is  ajine  of  6  inches.  By  this  middle  line,  therefore,  the  unequal  parts  may  be  reduced 
to  an  equality.  For  if  from  the  greater  part,  i.  e.  from  the  line  of  9  inches,  that  is  taken  away 
Ikrougb  which  it  exceeds  the  middle  line  of  6  inches,  i.  e.  if  3  inohes*  are  takim  aivay  and 
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ah^t  th^  j&flt  {hxeuw)  is  dftaoiDinated^  b^eoaase  it  is  divided  ihtd  two 
equal  parts  {art  i^ix*  «*ri}r),  fost  as  if  it  should  be  said  to  be  h^i»^  aiid' 
a  judge  is  called  it>ui(\Mi  as  if  be  were  J'txitir^ifii  ot  one  who  divided  4 
tbiurg  into  two  equal  parts.  For  if  when  tw0  things  are  equal,  fl^' 
which  is  taken  from  the  dne,  is  added  to  the  others  the  ktte^r  ^ilt 
exceed  wbat  the  fonoev  then  becomes,  by  two  streh  ^arts.  For  if  What 
is  taken  away  from  one  of  the  equal  things  were  not  added  to  the  other^ 
the  one  wdu!ld  exceed  the  other  b^^  one  such  |)art  only,  'the  thiHg^ 
tbefefbri^,  t6  which  something  i^  add>ed  e^^eeds  the  medicifti  by  6m 
psiti  and  th«  m^diomr,  also,  esfoeeds  by  otie  ^art  that  from  ifhMx 
something  is  taken  away.  By  this;  theiiefor^,  we  may  know,  What 
ought  to  be  taken  away  from  him  who  has  more,  and  what  ought 
to  be  added  to  him  who  has  less.  For  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  him 
who  has  less,  that  by  which  the  medium  exceeds,  but  to  take  away 
from  the  greatest  that  by  which  the  medium  is  exceeded.  Let  there 
be  three  lines  A  A,  B6,  CC,  equal  to  each  other,  From  A  A  let  AE 
be  taken,  and  added  to  C  C,  and  let  that  part  be  C  D.  Hence,  the 
whole  line  DCC,  will  exceed  the  line  AE,  by  the  line  CD,  and  the 
line  FC;  and,  therefore,  it  will  exceed  the  line  B  B  by  the  line  CD*. 

A  £  A 

B  B 

C  F  CD 

This, 

added  to  the  leil  part,  or  tbe  lioe  of  S  indkeBi  those  two  Kfies  wiH  heeoihe  equal,  and  tiie  wWe! 
Ibf  of  IS  mchea,  irill  be  divkfed  into  two  equal  parts.  In  af  similat  mann^  an  ttneqliaV  divisions 
takes  place  in  contracts.  For  one  person  gains  andreceives  more,  for  instance,  900/.^  but  anothtt 
loses,  and  receives  less,  for  instance,  SOOL  The  judge,  however,  that  he  may  reduce  the  con- 
tract to  an  equality,  ought  to  find  the  arithmetical  medium  between  the  more  and  the  less,  i.  e. 
between  90O£  and  8002.,  which  n^edium  \s'666l.  But  hatiAg  fbund  this  medium,  he  ou^t  to 
take  from  him  who  has  more' that  by  which  he  exceeds,  aA^  gtt\e  it  to  him  who  has  less;  for^ 
thus  the  lost  and  gaih  will  be'  cqnalisied,  antf  divided'  intd  hldf,'sb  that  each  wiH  Have  600/.  And 
df  hr  it  commttta^e  justice. 

*  Let  each  of  the  three  eqUil  lines  A  A,  B  B,  at^d  (?0,  Ife  aupposedf  to  be  Id  inches.    Tliei!! 
if  one  inch  is  taken  from  A  A  and  added  to  B  B,  all  the  lines  will  become  unequal,  so  that  A  A' 
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ThiSy  also,  takes  place  in  other  arts;  for  they  would  be  subverted,* 
unless  that  which  suffers,  suffers  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality  as 
that  which  acts.  But  these  appellations,  loss  and  gain,  are  derived  from 
voluntary  contracts.  For  when  a  man  obtains  more  than  his  own  he  is 
said  to  gain,  but  when  he  has  less  than  what  he  had  at  first,  he  is  said 
to  have  lost;  as  in  buying  and  selling,  and  such  other  things  as  the  law 
permits.  When,  however,  men  have  neither  more  nor  less,  but  give  as 
muck  as  they  receive,  they  are  said  to  have  their  own,  and  neither  to 
lose,  nor  gain.  Hence,  the  just  is  the  medium  of  a  certain  gain  and 
loss  in  things  which  are  not  voluntary;  so  that  each  of  those  who  form 
a  contract  may  have  as  much  afterwards  as  before. 


CHAPTER  V. 


To  some  persons,  however,  retaliation  appears  to  be  simply  just,  and 
this  also  was  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans ;  for.  tbey  defined  the 
just  to  be  simply  retaliation.  But  retaliation  is  neither  adapted  to 
distributive    nor    to   corrective   justice;    though    Rhadamanthus  [in 

will  be  9  inches,  B  B  will  be  1 1  inches,  and  C  C  10  inches.  Hence,  C  C  will  be  an  arithmetical 
medium  between  A  A  thus  diminished,  and  BB.  thus  increased,  viz.  between  9  and  11.  If, 
therefore,  from  BB  thus  increased,  i,  e.  if  from  11  inches  I  inch  be  tiJcen  away,  by  which  it. 
exceeds  the  medium  10  inches,  and  that  1  inch  be  added  to  A  A  thus  diminiahed>  or  to  9  inches, 
all  the  three  will  have  10  inches,  and,  therefore,  all  will  be  equal  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
medium^^ 

Eschylus] 
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Eschylus]  appears  to  assert,  that  justice  is  this,  ^*  and  that  the  punishment 
will  be  equitable  when  a  man  suffers  the  same  thing  as  he  has  done/^ 
For  retstliation  is  frequently  discordant.  Thus  for  instance,  if  a  magis- 
trate should  strike  a  man,  it  is  not  proper  that  the  man  should  strike 
him  in  return ;  and  if  any  one  strikes  a  magistrate^  he  ought  not  only 
to  be  struck,  but  to  be  punished  more  severely.  Again,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  voluntary  and  the  involuntary.  But  commer* 
cial  intercourse  is  preserved  by  a  justice  of  this  kind,  if  the  retaliation 
is  made  according  to  proportion,  and  not  according  to  equality.  For 
by  soia logons  retaliation,  the  union  of  a  city  becomes  permanent.  For 
men  either  endeavour  to  return  evil  for  evil ;  for  it  appears  to  be  slavery 
if  they  cannot  retaliate ;  or  they  wish  when  they  benefit  others  to  be 
themselves  benefitted  in  return ;  since  if  this  does  not  take  place  there 
is  no  compensation,  by  which  the  permanent  union  of  society  is 
effected.  Hence,  the  temple  of  the  Graces  is  built  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  remuneration;  for  this 
is  the  peculiarity  of  grace  or  favour.  For  it  is  requisite  to  return  a 
favour  to  him  who  has  conferred  one,  and  he  again  should  begin  to 
confer  a  favour.  But  a  conjunction  according  to  a  diameter,  produces 
the  retribution  which  is  according  to  analogy.  Thus  for  instance,  let 
the  builder  of  a  house  be  A,  a  shoemaker  B,  the  house  C,  and  the 
shoe  D. 

A  B 

The  builder  of  a  house.  A  shoemaker. 

C  D 

The  bouse.  The  shoe. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  builder  of  the  house  should 
receive  from  the  shoemaker  his  work,  and  give  his  work  to  him  in 
return.  Hence,  if  the  first  equality  is  that  which  is  according  to 
analogy,  and  afterwards  a  retaliation  is  made,  it  will  be  that  which 
we  have  mentioned ;  but  if  not,  there  will  neither  be  equality,  nor 
will  the  bond  of  society  remain;  for  nothing  hinders  but  that  the  work 
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of  the  one  may  be  more  excelkut  than  tike  work  of  the  dtber.  It  k 
necessarjy  therefore,  that  these  should  be  equalized.  But  thU  also 
takes  place  in  the  other  arts ;  for  they  would  be  subverted,  unless  that 
whkh  is  passive  suffered  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  the  agent 
effects.  For  the  communion  of  society  is  not  produced  i¥om  two 
physicians,  but  from  a  physician  and  a  husbandnyan,  and  in  slMrt, 
from  different,  and  not  from  equal  chacacters ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
these  should  be  equalized.  Hence,  it  is  requisite  that  all  thi&gs  should 
be  capable  of  being  compared  with  each  other  of  which  tlfepe^  is  an 
exchange;  and  for  this^  purpose  money  was  adopted,  and  becomes^  in 
A  certain  respect,,  a  measure.  For  it  measures  att  things^;  so  that  it 
likewise  measures  excess  and  defect;  and  therefbre  determines  how 
many  shoes  are  equal  to  a  house,  or  to  nutriment.  It  is  necessary, 
therefbre,  that  suefr  as^  the  ratio  is  of  the  builder  of  a  house  to  a  arhoe- 
makep,  such  should  be  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  shoes  to  a  house,  or 
to  nutriment.  For  if  this  does^  not  take  place;  there  will  neither  be 
exchange,  nor  communion.  And'  it  will  not  t&ke  place,  unless  the 
things  compctred  are  in  a  certain  respect  equal.  Hencd,  it  is  neces* 
sary,  as  has  been  before  observed,  that  all  things  should  be  measured 
by  one  certain  thing;  and  this  is,  in  reality,  indigence,  which  connects 
all'thingSb  For  if  mankind  were  not  in  want  of  any  thing,  or  if  they 
were  not  similarly  in  want,  either  there  would  be  no  exchange,  or  not 
the  same.  But  money  was  adopted  by  compact,  as  a  subsidiary 
exchange  for  indigence;  and  on  this  accouat money  was  called  (rofiKrfia)^ 
because  i,t  is  not  established  by  nature,  but  by  law,  {vofi<f));  and  it  is  in 
our  power  to  changcit,  and  render  it  useless.  Retaliation,  therefore, 
will  then  take  place,  when  there  is  an  equalization.  Hence,  as  the 
husbandman  is  to  the  shoemaker,  so  is  the  work  of  the  shoemaker  to 
the  work  of  the  husbandman.  But  it  is  necessary  to  bring  them  to 
the  form  of  proportion,  when  an  exchange  takes  place ;  for  without 
this-,  one  of  the  extremes  will  have  both  the  excesses.  When,  however, 
each  person  has  his  own,  they  will  thus  be  equal,  and  communicate 
with  each  other,  because  this  equality  can  be  produced  among  them. 

Let 
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JLet  tlie  hvsbitiidraao  be  A,  the  Butrimeat  C,  and  the  work  of  the  shoe- 
maker, equal  to  the  nutriment9  be  D. 

A  B 

The  hosbandoMiu  The  shoetnaken 

C  D 

The  sutruitiit.  The  work  of  the  shoemaker  equal  to  the  imlrlinent* 

l^ut  without  this  retaliatioa  there  would  be  no  communioD  of  society* 
That  iBd^^ce»  however,  eonaectst  a»  being  one  certain  thin^  ia 
evident,  beqause  when  mea  are  not  in  want  of  each  other,  either  both, 
m:  oui^oi  tfa^n,  no  exchange  takes  place^  as  it  does  when  one  is  in 
waat  Qf  what  the  other  possesses ;  as,  for  instance,  wine,  for  which  an 
Q](portatioQ  of  corn  is  panted.  It  is,  necessary,  therefore,  that  this 
shoukl  b^  equaliaed.  In  order  to  future  exchange,  however,  if  nothing 
should  at  present  be  wanted,  that  it  may  be  obtained  when  it  is  wanted,, 
C0pney  becomes  as  it  weve  a  surety  to  us«  For  it  is  requisite  that  he 
who^  brings  raoaey9  should  take  what  he  wants  in  exchange  for  it. 
Mpney,  therefore,  also  suffers  this  very  same  thing;  for  it  does  not 
s^IwayiS  posaees  an  equal  power,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  perma*' 
nent  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  all  things  should  be  estimated;  for 
tkw  there  will  always  be  an.  ex.change ;  and  if  there  is  aa  exchange^ 
there  will  be  communion.  Money,  therefore,  as  a  measure  having 
n^ide  tbiogs  commensurate,  equalizes  them.  For  there  would  be  na 
comcnuniQn.  without  eiftchange,  nor  exchange  without  equality,  nor 
equality  without  commensuration.  In  reality,  therefore,  it  is  impos-- 
s^ble  that. bhings  which  so  much  differ,  should  become  commensurate; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  indigence,,  this  is  sufficiently  possible.  Hence„ 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  one  certain  thing  [as  a  measure], 
and  this  from  assumption.  Hence,  it  is  called  (rofticfta)  money.  For  this 
causes  all  things  to  be  commensurate ;  since  all  things  are  measured 
by  money.  Let. a  house  be  A,  ten  minae  B,  and  a  bed  C.  A,  there- 
fore, will  be  the:  half  o£  J^  i£  the  house  is  worth  five  minae,  or  is  equal 
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to  the  value  of  five  tninee.  But  let  the  bed  C  be  the  tenth  part  of  R  . 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  how  many  beds  are  equal  in  value  to  the  house, 
viz.  five.  That  such,  however,  was  the  exchange  before  there  was  monej 
is  manifest ;  for  it  makes  no  difference  whether  five  b^ds,  or  as  much 
as  the  worth  of  five  beds,  are  given  for  the  housre.  Thus,  therefore, 
we  have  shown  what  the  unjust,  and  also  what  the  just  is. 

But  these  things  being  determined,  it  is  evident  that  a  just  action  is 
a  medium  between  doing  and  receiving  an  injury;  for  the  former  is  to 
have  more,  but  the  latter  less  [than  is  just.]  Justice,  however,  is  a 
medium,  not  after  the  same  manner  with  the  former  virtues,  but 
because  it  pertains  to  a  medium^  [between  the  more  and  the  less;]  but 
injustice  pertains  to  extremes.  And  justice,  indeed,  is  that  according 
to  which  a  just  man  is  said  to  act  justly  from  deliberate  choice,  and  to 
distribute  justice  both  to  himself,  in  making  a  compact  with  another 
person,  and  to  another  who  makes  a  compact  with  another;  yet  not 
so,  as  to  attribute  more  of  what  is  eligible  to  himself,  and  less  to  his 
neighbour,  and  the  contrary  of  that  which  is  hurtful,  but  so  as  to 
distribute  the  equal  [to  himself  and  others]  according  to  analogy. 
And  he  adopts  the  same  mode  of  conduct  towards  another  person  who 
forms  a  compact  with  another.  Injustice,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
according  to  which  an  unjust  man  is  said  to  act  unjustly  from  delibe- 
rate  choice,  and  to  distribute  injustice  both  to  himself  and  others;  but 
this  is  the  excess  and  deficiency  of  that  which  is  beneficial  or  hurtftil, 
contrary  to  the  analogous.  Hence,  injustice  is  excess  and  deficiency, 
because  it  pertains  to  excess  and  deficiency.  To  the  unjust  man  him« 
self,  indeed,  it  is  an  excess  of  that  which  is  simply  beneficial,  but  a 
deficiency  of  that  which  is  hurtful ;  but  to  others  it  distributes  in  a 
manner  wholly  similar;  and  in  whatever  way  the  distribution  may 
happen  to  be  made,  it  is  contrary  to  the  analogous.     Of  an  unjust 

«  For  the  other  virtues  are  certain  mediocrities,  because  they  are  medie  between  two  vices, 
one  of  which  errs  through  excess,  and  the  other  through  deficiency.  On  the  contrary,  justice  is 
not  a  medium  between  two  vices  after  this  manner,  but  it  is  opposed  to  injustice  alone,  which 
errs  by  giving  to  one  person  more,  and  to  another  less,  but  gives  to  neither  what  b  equal. 
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9€tioD»  ]vs^wfiveT^  the  leps  extreme  is»  to  be  injured,  an4  tb^  greats,  to 
iojune.  Af^er  this  maoner,  thereforci  ^e  have  discusised  justice  aa4 
JQJUstioG^  and  have  shown  what  is  the  nature  of  ^ach ;  apd  simi^^rly 
iMre  h^vef  discvsfed  uniyersjaiillj  the  ju^jb  anfi  the  unjiASt. 


CHAFTfaBL  VI. 


SiKOB,  however,  it  is  pos^bl^  tihut  h^  wJhp  aqtp  unjustly  mi^^ipt 
yet  be  unjustt  fiowt  .wh^t  kind,  qf  Af^quitQUs  4ee4s  wiU  fi  m^a  be 
unjust,  acccnrding  to  each  apectejs  [of  jiujustice?  for  jidst^rnce^  w^l  ^|; 
be  as  a  tbief^  or  as  an  adulterer,  or  ^.avrobber?  Qr  thu|i,  ii^lee^t 
:will  the  difficulty  still  rjeoiaio?  F<«'  a.ivan  m^ibftve  CQA^e^ipn  w;itfh.a 
woman  knowing  who  she  is,  yet  noti  froip  a  principle  .of  deliberf^ff 
choice,  but  from  passion*  Hence,  inihisicaae  he  nets.  u(\)ust]iy,  .l;>.Uit  i^ 
not  unjust;  as  neither  is  a. thief,  thoijgh  b0.  ni{^.hfive.c<H<imitt;ed  t^t^i 
;nor  an  aditlterer  though  he  may  have  Qo^^nj^itted  .fidultei:y;  and  in  fi 
jsimilar  noanderin  other  things^  ln.what  Q^anner,  iJxerefoi^e,  jetaliatjio^ 
^subsists,  with  reference  to  justice^  hfts  bpen. shown  by  ps  before*  It  is 
necessary,  however,  not  to  he  ignoranJ;  that  what  we  at  pr^ent  investi- 
gate, is  the  simply  just,  and  the  politically  just.  But  this  justice  takes 
.place  among  men  connected  together  in  society,  and  these  liberal  an^i 
•equal  men,  either  according  to  analogy,  or  according  to  number,  with 
a  view  to  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Henqe,  those  among 
whom  this  is  not  found,  have  no  political  justice  towards  each  other, 
but  a  certain  justice,  and  which  subsists  according  to  a  similitude  to 
political  justice.  For  there  is  justice  among  those  with  whom  there  is 
also  law;  but  there  is  law  among  those  with  whom  there  is  injustice. 
J  3  I  For 
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For  justice  is  the  judgment  of  the  just  and  the  unjust  But  with  those 
with  whom  there  is  injustice,  there  is  also  acting  unjustly;  but  with  all 
those  with  whom  there  is  acting  unjustly,  there  is  not  injustice.  But 
injustice  consists  in  a  man  distributing  to  himself  more  of  what  is  simply 
good,  and  less  of  what  is  simply  evil  [than  he  ought.]  Hence,  we  do 
not  suffer  a  man  to  govern,  but  reason  ;  because  he  does  this  to  himself 
[i.  e.  distributes  to  himself  more  of  what  is  good,  and  less  of  what  is 
evil,]  and  becomes  a  tyrant.  He,  however,  who  governs,  is  the  guardian 
of  justice;  but  if  of  justice,  he  is  also  the  guardian  of  the  equal.  But 
since  if  he  is  a  just  man,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  possesses  more  of 
extenial  good  than  others ;  for  he  does  not  distribute  more  of  what  is 
simply  good  to  himself,  unless  it  belongs  to  him  by  analogy;  hence,  he 
distributes  the  simply  good  to  another ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  said 
that  justice  is  a  foreign  good,  as  we  have  before  observed.  A  certain 
reward,  therefore,  must  be  given  to  him  ;  but  this  is  honour  and  a  gift. 
Those  persons,  however,  to  whom  these  are  not  sufficient,  become 
tyrants.  But  despotic  and' paternal  justice  [or  the  justice  of  a  master 
towards  his  servants,  and  of  a  father  towards  his  children,]  are  not  the 
same  with  this,  but  similar  to  it.  For  there  is  no  injustice  simply  of  a 
man  towards  his  own  property ;  but  a  possession  [or  a  slave],  and  a 
child,  while  he  is  little  and  not  yet  separated  from  bis  parents,  are  as  it 
were  a  part  of  the  man.  And  no  one  deliberately  chooses  to  injure 
himself.  Hence,  there  is  no  injustice  of  a  man  towards  himself;  and 
consequently  neither  is  there  injustice,  nor  political  justice.  For 
justice  is  conformable  to  law,  and  subsists  among  those  with  whom 
law  is  naturally  adapted  to  exist.  But  these  are  persons  with  whom 
there  is  an  equality  of  governing,  and  being  governed.  Hence,  there 
is  more  of  political  justice  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  than  between 
a  father  and  his  children,  or  a  master  and  his  servants.  For  this  latter 
is  economical  justice ;  but  this  is  different  from  political  justice. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


With  respect,  however,  to  political  justice,  one  kind  is  natural,  but 
the  other  legal.  And  the  natural,  indeed,  is  that  which  has  ev^j 
where  the  same  power,  and  this  not  because  it  appears  or  does  not 
appear  to  be  justice.  But  the  legal  is  that  respecting  which  from  the 
first  it  is  of  no  consequence,  whether  it  is  established  in  this  or  in  that 
way,  but  when  it  is  established,  is  of  consequence ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  captives  shall  be  redeemed  for  a  mina^ ;  or  that  a  goat  shall  be 
sacrificed  and  not  two  sheep  ^  And  farther  still,  such  laws  as  are  pro- 
mulgated about  particulars ;  such  as  that  sacrifices  shall  be  offered  to 
Brasidas%  and  whatever  is  established  by  public  decrees.  To  some 
persons,  however,'  all  political  justice  appears  to  be  of  this  kind, 
because  that  which  has  a  natural  subsistence  is  immutable,  and  every 
where  possesses  the  same  power;  just  as  fire  bums  both  here  and  in 
Persia ;  but  just  things  are  seen  to  be  mutable.  This,  however,  is  not 
entirely,  but  only  partially  the  case ;  though  perhaps  with  the  gods^ 

>  The  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  duriiig  the  Peloponnesian  war,  agreed  that  the  captives 
on  both  sides,  should  be  redeemed  for  one  mina* 

*  The  Thebans  in  Egypt  established  a  law  that  a  goat  should  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  not 
two  sheep.    See  the  2nd  book  of  Herodotus. 

3  The  AmphiboIitflB  ordered  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  Brasidas  the  Lacedssmonian  kbg,  who 
fell  fighting  bravely  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

4  By  th  gods  here^  Aristotle  means  the  cdestial  bodies,  which  being  deified  bodies,  were 
called  by  the  antients  gods.  Natural  causes,  therefore,  with  these,  cannot  even  accidentally  be 
changed  from  their  mode  of  operation.    Thus  the  motion  of  the  aun  can  never  be  changed. 

3  IS  it 
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it  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  [that  justice  is  mutable;]  but  with  us 
there  is  something  which  is  naturally  mutable,  though  not  every  thing. 
But  at  the  same  time  justice  is  partly  from  nature  and  partly  not# 
"What,  however,  the  justice  is  which  is  from  nature  is  evident  from 
contingencies^  and  things  which  have  a  various  subsistence,  and  also 
what  the  justice  is  which  is  not  from  nature,  but  is  legal,  and  estab- 
lished by  compact,  since  both  are  similarly  mutable.  The  same 
distinction,  likewise,  will  be  adapted  to  other  things.  For  the  right 
hand  is  naturally  more  excellent,  [i.  e.  is  more  adapted  to  motion]  than 
the  left  i  though  it  is  possible  that  some  persons  may  be  ambidexter* 
The  justice,  however,  which  i^  from  compact  and  utility  resembles 
treasures.  For  the  measures  of  wine  and  corn  are  not  'every  where 
equal ;  bat  i^ith  those  who  buy  wine  and  corn  they  are  greater,  and 
With  thdse  who  Sell  Ihetii  leks.  In  a  similar  manner  justice,  which  is 
hoi  n&tural,  but  human,  is  not  every  \Vhere  the  same;  since  neither 
are  polities,  but  every  where  one  pblity  alone  is  conformablfe  to  nature^ 
viz.  tliat  which  is  the  most  excellent  Every  thing  just,  however,  and 
every  thing  legal  ai^e^  ks  universals  to  particulars.  Wet  actions  are 
iftaiiy,  but  each  of  them  is  one  thing  ;  for  it  is  a  universal.  But  an  un- 
just action  and  the  just  differ,  and  also  a  just  iaction  and  the  jiist.  For 
the  unjust  subsists  either  by  nature  or  by  order.  But  the  very  same 
thing  which  when  done  is  an  unjust  action,  is  not  so  before  it  is  done, 
but  is  unjust ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  with  respect  to  a  just  action. 
But  that  which  is  common  is  rather  called  a  deed  jUstlt/  done; 
{fikxioTT^ctyTifM)  but  the  correction  of  ati  lirijuSt  deed,  ajtist  detfd^  (ttmoLKafjcaJ) 
\Vith  respect  to  each  of  these,  however,  what  the  quality  and  number 
©f  tlieir  spfedies  are,  and  what'tbe  particulars  are  Vith  which  tliey  are 
cqnversant,  we  shall  hereafter  conrfder. 
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SiNC£9  therefore^  thiags  ^ust  and  unjust,  are  those  which  we  havip 
enumeratedf  a  maa  than  indeed  does  an  injury,  or  acts  justly,  when  he 
thus  acts  voluntaiily ;  but  when  involuntarily,  he  neither  does  an  in^ 
jury,  nor  acts  justly,  except  from  accident.  For  it  happens  that  thfs 
things  which  he  does  are  either  just  or  unjust;  but  a  deed  unjustly 
done,  and  a  just  action,  are  defined  by  the  voluntary  and  the  involun* 
^ry ;  for  when  an  action  is  voluntary,  it  is  blamed;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  then  a  deed  unjustly  done.  Hence,  there  will  be  somethiug 
unjust^  which  is  not  yet  a  deed  unjustly  done,  unless  the  voluntary  i» 
added  to  it.  But  I  call  the  voluntary  indeed,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  that  which  a  man  does  of  things  which  it  is  in  his  power  to 
do  knowingly,  and  not  ignorantly,  viz.  not  being  ignorant  of  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  action ;  as  for  instance,  whp  it  is  he  strikes,  and 
with  what  he  strikes,  and  on  what  account,  and  when  he  does  this, 
neither  from  accident,  nor  by  compulsion ;  as  would  be  the  case,  if 
some ^oae  taking  bis  band,  should  strike  another  person  with  it.  For 
he  would  then  not  strike  willingly,  because  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
avoid  giving  the  blow.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  he  who  is  struck 
is  a  father;  but  he  who  strikes  him  may  merely  know  that  he  is  a  man, 
or  some  one<>f  those  who  are  present,  but  may  be  ignorant  that  it.  is 
his  father.  A  similar  distinction  also  must  be  made  in  that  for  the  sake 
of  which  a  thing  is  done,  and  concerning  the  whole  action.  Hence, 
that  which  is  not  known,  or  which  is  not  known  indeed,  but  is  not  in 
the ^ power  of  him  who  acts,  or  which  he  is  compelled  to  do,  is  dooe 
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involuntarily.  For  we  both  do  and  suffer  many  things  which  have  a 
natural  subsistence  knowingly,  no  one  of  which  is  either  voluntary  or 
involuntary  ;  such  as  to  grow  old,  or  to  die.  That  which  is  accidental, 
however^  similarly  takes  place  in  things  unjust  and  just.  For  if  a  man 
returns  a  deposit  unwillingly,  and  from  fear,  he  cannot  be  said  either 
to  perform  a  just  deed,  or  to  act  justly  ;  except  from  accident.  In  a 
similar  manner  he  who  from  compulsion  and  unwillingly,  does  not  re- 
turn a  deposit,  must  be  said  to  be  unjust,  and  to  do  an  unjust  deed 
from  accident.  But  of  voluntary  actions,  some  indeed  we  perform  with 
previous  choice,  and  others  without  previous  choice;  with  previous 
choice,  such  as  have  been  the  subjects  of  previous  deliberation,  but 
without  it,  such  as  have  not  been  deliberated  on  previously. 

Since,  therefore,  there  are  three  kinds  of  harm  in  social  communion, 
those  which  are  accompanied  with  ignorance  are  errors,  when  a  man 
neither  apprehends  who  the  person  that  is  injured  is,  nor  the  mode,  nor 
the  instrument,  nor  that  for  the  sake  of  which  the  harm  is  done.  For 
in  this  case,  he  will  think  either  that  he  has  not  struck  the  person,  or 
not  with  this  instrument,  or  not  this  person,  or  not  on  this  account, 
but  something  else  happened  different  from  what  he  expected.  Thus 
one  man  may  strike  another  not  for  the  purpose  of  wounding,  but  of 
stimulating  him,  and  in  so  doing  may  accidentally  wound  him ;  or  he 
may  not  strike  the  person  whom  he  intended  to  strike,  or  not  in  the 
way  he  intended.  When,  therefore,  harm  is  done  unintentionally,  it  is 
a  misfortune  ;  but  when  it  is  done  not  unintentionally,  yet  without 
vice,  it  is  an  error.  For  a  man  then  errs,  when  the  principle  of  the 
cause  is  in  himself;  but  he  is  unfortunate  when  the  principle  is  exter- 
nal to  him.  When,  however,  harm  is  done  knowingly,  but  without 
previous  deliberation,  it  is  a  deed  uojustly  done ;  as  for  instance,  what- 
ever happens  to  men  through  anger,  or  other  passions  which  are 
necessary  or  natural.  For  those  who  injure  others,  and  err  through  the 
influence  of  these  passions,  act  indeed  unjustly,  and  their  deeds  are 
unjustly  done  ;  nevertheless  they  are  not  yet  unjust  on  account  of  these 
actions,  nor  depraved ;  for  the  harm  which  they  did  was  not  through 
depravity.     But  when  a  man  injures  another  from  deliberate  choice^ 
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he  is  unjust  and  depraved.  Hence,  those  deeds  which  arethe  effect  of 
anger  are  well  judged  not  to  be  the  result  of  previous  design.  For  the 
principle  of  action  is  not  in  him  who  is  angry,  but  in  him  who  excited 
his  anger.  Again,  [when  one  man  hurts  another  from  anger]  there  is  no 
controversy  about  the  deed,  as  to  its  having  been  done,  but  about  the 
justice  of  it;  for  anger  is  excited  on  account  of  apparent  injustice.  For 
here  there  is  no  controversy  about  the  existence  of  the  thing,  as  there 
is  in  contracts,  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  the  contractors 
should  be  a  depraved  character,  unless  his  conduct  is  the  effect  of 
oblivion  ;  but  acknowledging  the  fact,  they  controvert  the  justice  of  it. 
He,  however,  who  hurts  another  person  deliberately,  is  not  ignorant  of 
the  deed.  Hence,  the  one  of  these  thinks  he  is  injured^  but  the  other 
thinks  he  is  not.  But  he  who  does  harm  to  another  person  from  de- 
liberate choice,  acts  unjustly ;  and  he  who  injures  another,  according 
to  those  deeds  which  are  done  unjustly,  is  unjust ;  when  he  acts  con- 
trary to  proportion,  or  to  the  equal.  In  a  similar  manner  also,  he  is 
just,  when  he  acts  justly  from  previous  choice;  but  he  acts  justly,. if 
he  only  acts  willingly.  Of  involuntary  actions,  however,  some  deserve 
to  be  pardoned,  but  others  do  not  For  such  involuntary  errors  as  are 
not  only  committed  ignorantly,  but  also  through  ignorance,  deserve  to 
be  pardoned  ;  but  such  as  are  not  committed  through  ignorance,  but 
ignorantly,  yet  from  passion  neither  natural  nor  human,  do  not  deserve 
to  be  pardoned. 
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It  may,  however,  be  ^mibted  whether  a  distinctiou  has  been  auffi- 
ciently  tnade  by  ub,  between  being  injured,  and  injuring.'   la  the  .first 
place,  indeed,  if  the  thing   is  as  Euripides  asserts  it  to  b^  when  he 
absurdly  says,  "  To  sjjeak  briefly  1  may  kill  my  mother,  both  of  us 
being  wiHihg  ;  or  I  being  uidwiiling,  and  she  willing/'    For  isit  true  or 
not,  that  a  peoBson  can  be  willingly  injured  ?  Or  is  every  one  unwillingly 
injured,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  every  one  -who  does  an  injury  does  it 
willfDgly  ?  Or  do  some  persons  suffer  an  injwy  voluntarily,  and  others 
mvoluntarily  ?  And  a  similar  enquiry  may  also  be  made  with  respect  to 
obtaining  justice ;  for  to  act  justly  is  whodly .a  voluntary  thing.     Hence, 
thie  being  injured  and  obtaining  justice,  are  deservedly  opposed  in  a 
"similar  manner  to  each  other,  so  that  they  are  eithfsr  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary.    It  may,  however,  appear  to  be  absurd,  that  in  obtaining 
justice,  the  whole  should  be  voluntary  ;  for  some  persons  obtain  justice 
unwillingly.    And  this  also  may  be  doubted,  whether  every  one  who 
suffers  something  unjust  is  injured ;  or  whether  as  it  is  in  acting,  so  it 
is  in  suffering  ?  For  it  is  possible  in  both  these  to  obtain  what  is  just 
from  accident.     And  it  is  evident  that  the  like  may  also  take  place  in 
things  unjust.     For  it  is  not  the  same  thing,  to  do  unjust  things,  and  to 
do  an  injury ;  nor  is  it  the  same  thing  to  suffer  unjust  things,  and  to  be 
injured.    The  like  also  takes  place  in  acting  justly  and  obtaining  justice. 
For  it  is  impossible  to  be  injured  unless  there  is  some  one  who  does  the 
injury;  or  to  obtain  justice,  unless  there  is  some  one  who  acts  justly. 
But  if  to  do  an  injury  is  simply  to  hurt  some  one  willingly,  and  to  hurt 
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willingly  is  to  do  so  knowing  the  person  who  is  hurt,  and  the  instrument, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  hurt;  but  the  intemperate  man  willingly 
hurts  himself;  if  this  be  the  case,  he  will  be  voluntarily  injured,  and  it 
will  be  possible  for  a  man  to  injure  himself.  This,  however,  is  also 
one  of  the  things  which  are  dubious,  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
injure  himself.  Farther  still,  a  man  may  voluntarily,  through  intem- 
perance, be  injured  by  another  person  ;  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  injured  voluntarily.  Or  shall  we  say  that  the  definition 
[which  we  have  given  of  doing  an  injury,  viz.  that  it  is  to  hurt  some 
one  voluntarily,]  is  not  right,  but  we  must  add  the  words,  te  hurt^ 
knowing  the  person  who  is  hurt^  and  the  instrument^  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  hurty  contrary  to  his  will  ?  A  man,  therefore,  may  be  hurt, 
and  suffer  unjust  things  willingly  ;  but  no  one  is  willingly  injured.  For 
no  one  wishes  to  be  injured,  not  even  the  intemperate  man;  but  he 
acts  contrary  to  his  will.  For  neither  does  any  one  wish  for  that  which 
he  does  not  fancy  to  be  good ;  but  the  intemperate  man  does  that, 
which  he  does  not  think  ought  to  be  done.  But  he  who  gives  what  is 
his  own,  as  Homer  says  Glaucus  gave  to  Diomedf 

<«  For  Dtomed's  brass  tnns  of  mean  device, 
For  which  nine  oxen  paid,  a  vulgar  price. 
He  gave  bis  own  of  gold  divinely  wrought, 
A  hundred  beeves  the  shining  purchase  bo'jght.**      *   . 

is  not  injured  ;  for  it  is  in  his  power  to  give  [or  not  to  give.]  But  to  be 
injured  is  not  in  his  powe^-,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  person  should 
exist  by  whom  the  injury  is  done.  Concerning  the  being  injured,  there- 
fore, it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  voluntary. 

Of  those  things,  however,  which  we  proposed  to  discuss,  tivo  parti- 
culars remain  to  be  explained  ;  whether  he  does  an  injury  who  distributes 
to  another  person  more  than  he  deserves,  or  the  person  who  receives 
tbe  distribution.  For  if  what  we  before  observed  is  possible,  and  he 
who  distributes,  but  not  he  who  possesses  more,  does  the  injury,  if  any 
one  distributes  to  another  more  than  to  himself,  knowingly  and  willingly^ 
he  will  himself  injure  himself;  which  modest  men  appear  to  do.    For 
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a  worthy  man  distributes  less  to  himself  than  to  othere.  Or  shall  we  say 
that  neither  is  this  thing  simple  ?  For  he  who  distributes  less  to  himself 
than  to  others  [of  certain  good  things,]  will  vindicate  to  himself  more 
of  some  other  good,  if  it  should  so  happen  ;  as  for  instance,  of  renown^ 
or  of  that  which  is  simply  beautiful  in  conduct  Again,  the  doubt  i& 
also  dissolved  from  the  definition  of  doing  an  injury;  for  he  who  does' 
it  suffers  nothing  contrary  to  his  wilK  Hence  he  is  not,  on  this  account, 
injured  ;  but  even  admitting  that  he  is,  he  is  only  hurt.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  he  who  distributes  [more  than  the  receiver  deserves,]  does  an 
injury,  but  not  the  receiver.  For  it  is  not  the  person  in  whom  injustice 
is  inherent  who  does  the  injury,  but  he  to  whom  to  do  this  is  voluntary  ; 
but  this  is  the  man  from  whom  the  principle  of  the  action  proceeds, 
which  is  in  the  distributor,  but  not  in  the  receiver. 

Farther  still,  since  to  act  is  predicated  multifariously,  and  things 
inanimate  in  a  certain  respect  kill,  the  hand  as  well  as  the  servant  by 
the  command  of  his  master ;  these  indeed  do  not  act  injuriously,  but 
they  do  unjust  things.  Again,  if  a  man  being  indeed  ignorant  judges, 
he  does  not  do  an  injury  according  to  the  legally  just,  nor  is  his  judg- 
ment unjust,  yet  in  a  certain  respect  it  is  unjust.  For  the  legally  just 
differs  from  the  first  justice.  Cor  that  which  has  a  natural  subsistence.] 
But  if  he  should  judge  unjustly  knowingly,  he  will  vindicate  to  himself 
more  either  of  favour,  or  of  vengeance,  As,  therefore,  if  some  one 
should  partake  of  a  deed  unjustly  done,  thus  also  he  who  on  account 
of  these  things  judges  unjustly,  will  possess  more ;  for  in  those  things 
he  who  adjudges  a  field  to  another  person,  receives  in  return,  not  a 
field,  but  money.  Men,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  their 
power  to  do  an  injury,  and  that  on  this  account  it  is  easy  to  be  just. 
But  it  is  not  so ;  for  to  have  connexion  with  the  wife  of  a  neighbour ; 
to  strike  another  person,  and  to  give  money  with  the  hand,  are  things 
©asy,  and  in  the  power  of  those  who  do  them ;  but  to  do  these  things 
with  a  certain  disposition  of  mind  S  is  neither  easy,  nor  in  the  power 

'  In  order  to  be  unjust,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  do  an  injury,  but  it  is  also  requisite  that 
'it  should  be  done  with  promptitude  and  delight.    For  this  disposition  of  mind  likewise  btbit  \9 
tktctsssXy,  which  is  not  acquired  without  difficulty  and  length  of  time. 
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of  those  who  do  them.  In  a  similar  manner,  also,  the  multitude  fancy 
that  there  is  no  portion  of  wisdom  in  knowing  what  is  just,  and  what 
is  unjust,  because  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  those  things  about 
which  the  laws  speak.  These  things,  however,  are  not  just,  except 
from  accident,  but  they  arc  then  just,  when  they  are  performed  after  a 
certain  manner,  and  distributed  after  a  certain  manner.  But  this  is  a 
greater  work  than  to  know  things  that  are  salubrious.  For  there,  indeed, 
it  is  easy  to  know  honey  and  wine,  and  hellebore,  and  burning  and 
cutting  ;  but  how  it  is  necessary  to  distribute  these,  in  order  to-produce 
health,  and  to  whom,  and  when  they  are  to  be  distributed,  is  as  great 
a  work  as  to  be  a  physician.  On  this  very  account  the  multitude  fancy 
that  it  is  no  less  the  province  of  a  just  [than  of  an  unjust]  man,  to  do 
an  injury ;  because  the  just  man  is  no  less,  but  is  even  more  able  to  do 
each  of  these,  [than  the  unjust  man].  For  according  to  them,  a  just 
man  may  have  connexion  with  the  wife  of  another  man,  and  may  strike 
another  person,  and  a  brave  man  miay  throw  away  his  shield,  and  be* 
tftking  himself  to  flight  may  run  where  be  pleases.  To  act  cowardly, 
however,  and  to  do  an  injury,  is  not  merely  to  do  these  things,  except 
from  accident,  but  it  consists  in  doing  them  with  a  certain  disposition 
of  mind  [i»  e.  with  promptitude  and  delight ;]  just  as  to  perform  the 
office  of  a  physician,  and  to  restore  to  health,  doe9  not  merely  consist 
in  cutting,  or  not  cutting,  in  giving  or  not  giving  medicine,  but  in 
doing  these  after  a  certain  manner.  But  just  things  subsist  among  those 
with  whom  there  is  a  participation  of  things  which  ^re  simply  good ; 
and  in  these  there  is  also  excess  and  defect.  For  to  sooie  beings,  as 
perhaps  to  the  gods,  justice  is  not  a  good,  because  in  them  there  is  no 
excess,  [or  deficiency ;]  but  to  others,  as  to  men  incurable  suid  vicious^ 
QO  part  of  things  simply  good  is  beneficial,  but  all  of  them  are  noxious; 
and  to  others  they  are  useful  to  a  certaio  extent ;  and  on  this  account 
justice  is  a  human  good. 
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It  now  follows  that  we  should  speak  concerning  equity,  and  the 
equitable,  and  show  how  equity,  indeed,  subsists  with  reference  to 
justice,  and  the  equitable  with  reference  to  the  just;  for  to  those  who 
consider  rightly,  the  equitable  appears  to  be  neither  sintiply  the  same, 
nor  yet  different  in  genus  from  the  just.  And  at  one  time,  indeed,  we 
praise  the  equitabe,  and  the  raan  of  equity;  so  that,  also,  transferring 
this  name  to  other  things,  we  praise  a  man  by  calling  him  a  more  cquU-- 
abkj  instead  of  a  good  man,  manifesting  by  this,  that  it  is  a  better 
appellation.  But  at  another  time,  to  those  who  follow  reason,  it 
appears  to  be  absurd,  that  the  equitable,  if  it  is  something  different 
from  the  just,  should  be  laudable.  For  either  the  just  is  not  a  worthy 
thing,  or  the  equitable  is  not  just,  if  it  is  different  from  the  just;  or  if 
they  are  both  worthy  things,  both  are  the  same.  The  doubt,  there- 
fore, concerning  the  equitable,  nearly  happens  through  these  particu- 
lars. All  these,  however,  are  after  a  certain  manner  right,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  them  which  is  contrary  and  adverse  -to  itself.  For  the 
equitable  being  something  that  is  just,  is  a  better  just  thing;  and  is 
not  better  than  the  just,  as  if  it  were  some  other  genus.  The  just, 
therefore,  and  the  equitable  are  the  same  thing ;  and  both  of  them 
being  worthy  things,  the  equitable  is  the  more  excellent  of  the  two. 
A  doubt,  however,  still  remains,  that  though  the  equitable  is  indeed 
just,  yet  It  is  not  the  legally  just,  but  is  a  correction  of  it.  But  the 
cause  of  this  is,  that  every  law,  indeed,  is  universal ;  but  it  cannot 
speak  universally  with  rectitude  about  certain  particulars.    In  those 
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things,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  speak  universally,  but  in 
which  this  cannot  be  clone  rightly,  the  law  assumes  that  which  happens 
for  the  most  part,  not  being  ignorant  of  the  fault  which  has  been  com- 
mitted. And  in  thus  doing,  it  acts  no  less  rightly ;  for  the  fault  is  not 
in  the  law,  nor  in  the  legislator,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  thing;  for 
such  directly  is  the  matter  of  the  things  which  pertain  to  action. 
When  the  law,  therefore,  speaks  universally,  and  something  after  this 
should  happen  besides,  then  it  is  right  to  correct  what  the  legislator 
has  omitted,  and  the  error  which  he  has  committed  in  speaking  simply, 
since  the  legislator  himself  would  adopt  such  correction  if  he  were 
.  present,  and  would  have  legally  established  this  if  he  had  known  it. 
Hence,  the  equitable  is  just,  and  is  better  than  a  certain  justice.  It 
is  not,  however,  better  than  what  is  simply  just,  but  it  is  better  than 
the  justice  which  errs  through  speaking  simply  [and  generally.]  And 
this  is  the  nature  of  the  equitable,  that  it  is  a  correction  of  law,  where 
law  is  deficient  on  account  of  speaking  universally.  For  this  is  the 
cause  why  all  things  are  not  according  to  law,  that  concerning  certain 
things  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  law.  •  Hence,  a  decree  is  neces- 
sary; for  of  the  indefinite  the  rule  also  is  indefinite,  just  as  of  a 
Lesbian  building  the  rule  is  leaden  ;  since  the  rule  is  bent  conformable 
to  the  figure  of  the  stone,  and  does  not  remain  the  same.  Thus,  also, 
a  decree  is  adapted  to  things  themselves.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  what 
the  equitable  and  the  just  are,  and  what  the  justice  is  which  the 
equitable  excels.  It  is  likewise  manifest  from  tliis  who  is  an  equitable 
man.  For  he  who  deliberately  chooses  and  practises  things  of  this 
kind,  and  who  is  not  an  accurate  distributor  of  justice  in  the  rigid 
sense  of  the  word,  but  remits  something  of  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
though  the  law  is  favourable  to  such  rigour,  is  an  equitable  man.  And 
the  habit  itself  is  equity,  being  a  certain  justice  and  not  a  different 
habit. 
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FaoM  what  has  been  said,  also,  it  is  evident  whether  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  injure  himself  or  not.  For  there  are  some  just  things 
established  by  law,  which  pertain  to  the  whole  of  virtue.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  law  does  not  order  a  man  to  destroy  himself;  and  it 
forbids  what  it  does  not  command.  Again,  when  one  man  hurts 
another  contrary  to  law,  who  has  not  hurt  him,  he  does  an  injury 
willingly ;  but  he  does  an  injury  willingly,  who  does  it  knowing  the 
persoo  whom  he  injures,  and  the  instrument,  and  the  manner  in  which 
hie  does  it.  But  he  who  destroys  himself  through  anger,  does  this 
willingly  contrary  to  right  r€;ason,  which  the  law  does  not  permit. 
Hence,  he  does  an  injury;  but  to  whom?  Is  it  not  to  the  city,  but 
«ot  to  himself?  For  he  voluntarily  suffers;  but  no  one  is  voluntarily 
injured.  H^nce,  also,  the  city  punislies  him,  and  a  certain  disgrace 
is  attached  to  him  who  destroys  himself^  as  one  who  injures  the  city. 
Farther  still,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  injure  himself  in  that 
way  in  which  he  is  unjust,  who  only  acts  unjustly,  and  is  not  entirely 
depraved;  for  this  character  is  different  from  him.  For  the  unjust 
man  is  in  a  certain  respect  so  depraved,  as  the  timid  man  is;  but 
not  as  possessing  the  whole  of  depravity.  Hence,  neither  according 
to  this  improbity  does  he  do  himself  an  injury ;  for  if  he  did,  the 
same  thing  might  be  taken  away  and  added  at  the  same  time  to  the 
same  thing;  but  this  is  impossible.    It  is,  however,  necessary  that 
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the  just  and  the  unjust  should  always  exist  in  more  than  one  person. 
Again,  he  who  does  an  injury  does  it  voluntarily,  and  from  deliberate 
choice,  and  with  a  precedency  in  time.  For  he  who  injures  another 
because  he  has  been  injured  by  him,  does  not  appear  to  act  unjustly; 
but  he  who  injures  himself,  suffers  and  does  the  same  things  at  the 
same  time.  Farther  still,  a  man  would  be  injured  willingly t  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  no  one  does  an  injury  without  a  particular 
species  of  injustice ;  but  no  one  commits  adultery  with  his  own  wife, 
nor  does  any  one  dig  through  his  own  wall,  nor  commit  a  theft  on 
his  own  property.  In  short,  the  impossibility  that  a  man  should 
injure  himself  is  evident  from  the  conclusions  made  by  us  respecting 
the  being  voluntarily  injured.  It  is  likewise  evident,  that  both  to 
be  injured  and  to  injure  are  bad  things;  for  the  one  is  to  have  less, 
but  the  other  more  than  the  medium;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
salubrious  in  medicine,  and  that  which  contributes  to  a  good  habit 
of  body  in  the  gymnastic  art.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
worse  to  injure  [than  to  be  injured.]  For  to  do  an  injury  is  accom« 
panied  with  vice,  and  is  blameable;  and  with  vice  which  is  either 
perfect,  and  simply  vice,  or  nearly  so.  For  not  every  thing  which 
is  voluntary  is  accompanied  with  injustice;  but  to  be  injured  is  with- 
out vice  and  injustice.  Essentially,  therefore,  it  is  less  bad  to  be 
injured  than  to  do  an  injury;  but  from  accident  nothing  prevents  it 
from  being  a  greater  evil.  Art,  however,  pays  no  attention  to  this; 
but  it  says  that  the  pleurisy  is  a  greater  disease  than  a  lame  foot, 
though  it  may  happen  that  the  latter  may  be  a  greater  evil  than  the 
former,  if  a  man,  in  consequence  of  being  lame,  should  fall,  and  thus 
be  taken  by  enemies,  and  put  to  death.  Metaphorically  speaking, 
however,  and  from  similitude,  the  whole  man  is  not  just  to  the  whole 
of  himself,  but  one  part  of  him  towards  another  part;  yet  not  accord- 
ing  to  every  kind  of  justice,  but  according  to  the  despotic,  or  econo- 
mic; for  in  these  discussions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rational 
differs  froni  the  irrational  part  of  the  soul.  And  if  we  look  to  these,  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  certain  injustice  of  a  man  towards  himself, 
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because  it  is  possible  in  these  parts  for  a  man  to  suffer  something 
adverse  to  his  own  appetites,  As^  therefore,  between  a  governor 
and  him  who  is  governed,  there  is  a  certain  justice  towards  each 
other,  this  is  also  the  case  between  these  parts  of  the  soul.  After 
this  manner,  therefore,  we  have  discussed  justice,  and  the  other 
ethical  virtues. 
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Since,  however,  we  have  before  observed  that  it  is  neciessarj  the 
medium  [in  conduct]  should  be  chosen,  and  neither  excess  nor  defici- 
ency, but  the  medium  is  [to  act]  as  right  reason  prescribes,  let  us  noM^ 
consider  what  right  reason  is.  For  in  all  the  above-mentioned  habits, 
as  in  other  things^  there  is  a  certain  scope,  to  which  he  who  possessed 
reason,  looking,  acts  Avith  intension  and  remission ;  and  there  is  a  certain 
boundary  of  media,  which  we  say  are  situated  between  excess  and 
defect,  and  which  exist  conformable  to  right  reason.  Thus,  to  speak^ 
however,  is  indeed  true,  but  is  not  at  all  clear.  For  in  other  pursuits^ 
also,  with  which  science  is  conversant,  it  is,  indeed,  true  to  say  that  it 
is  not  proper  to  labour  either  more  or  less,  nor  to  be  indolent,  but  to 
labour  moderately,  and  as  right  reason  prescribes.     He,  however,  who 
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alone  knows  this  will  know  nothing  more;  as,  if  on  inquiring  what 
kind  of  things  are  to  be  administered  to  the  body,  it  should  be  said, 
they  are  such  as  medicine,  and  he  who  possesses  the  medical  art  pre- 
scribe. Hence,  it  is  necessary  with  respect  to  the  habits  of  the  soul, 
that  this  should  not  only  be  truly  said,  but  that  it  should  also  be 
definitely  shown  what  right  reason  is,  and  what  is  the  definition  of  it. 
But  we  have  distributed  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  and  have  said,  that 
some  of  them  are  ethical,  and  others  dianoetical  [or  belonging  to  the 
discursive  power  of  the  soul.]  With  respect  to  the  ethical  virtues, 
therefore,  we  have  indeed  discussed  them ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
remaining  virtues,  these  we  shall  discuss,  after  we  have  first  spoken 
concerning  the  soul.  It  has,^  therefore,  been  before  observed  by  us, 
that  there  are  two  parts  of  the  soul,  that  which  possesses  reason,  and 
that  which  is  irrational.  But  now  we  shall  make  a  division  after  the 
same  manner  of  the  part  which  possesses  reason ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  are  two  parts  possessing  reason  ;  one,  indeed,  by 
which  we  survey  those  kind  of  beings,  the  principles  of  which  cannot 
subsist  otherwise  than  they  do,  and  the  other,  by  which  we  survey 
things  of  a  contingent  nature.  For  since  the  objects  of  knowledge  are 
specifically  different,  it  follows  that  there  are,  also,  different  species  of 
knowledge.  For  it  is  necessary  that  knowledge  should  be  similar  to 
the  thing  known,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  necessary 
should  be  necessary,  but  contingent  of  that  which  is  contingent.  For 
all  knowledge  subsists  according  to  similitude  and  affinity;  since  it  is 
a  certain  adaptation  and  contact  of  that  which  is  known,  and  that 
ivhich  knows.  But  of  these  parts  of  the  soul,  the  one  is  called 
scientific,  but  the  other  ratiocinative ;  for  to  consult  and  reason  are  the 
same  thing.  No  one,  however,  consults  about  things  which  cannot 
subsist  otherwise  than  they  do ;  so  that  the  ratiocinative  power  is  one 
certain  part  of  the  rational  part  of  the  soul.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
shown  what  is  the  best  habit  of  each  of  these.  For  this  is  the  virtue 
of  each.     But  virtue  is  referred  to  its  proper  work. 


CHAP* 
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CHAPTER  II. 


There  are,  however,  three  things  in  the  soul,  which  have  dominion 
over  action  and  truth,  viz,  sense,  intellect,  and  appetite.  But  of 
these,  sense  is  the  principle  of  no  one  action ;  which  is  evident  from 
this,  that  brutes  have,  indeed,  sense,  but  have  no  communion  with 
action  [so  as  to  have  dominion  over  it.  i]  A/VTiat,  however,  afRrmation 
and  negation  are  in  the  discursive  energy  of  the  rational  part,  that 
pursuit  and  avoidance  are  in  appetite.  Hence,  since  ethical  virtue  is 
a  habit  accompanied  with  deliberate  choice,  but  deliberate  choice  is 
an  appetite  adapted  to  consultation ;  hence,  it  is  necessary  that  reason 
should  be  true,  and  the  appetite  right,  if  the  deliberate  choice  is  good, 
and  that  the  one  should  assert,  and  the  other  pursue  the  same  things. 
This  discursive  energy  of  the  soul,  therefore,  [by  which  we  judge  that 
something  is  to  be  desired]  is  practical  reason,  and  practical  truth. 
But  of  the  discursive  energy  of  reason  which  is  contemplative,  and 
neither  practical  nor  effective,  the  good  and  the  evil  are  truth  and 
falsehood ;  for  this  is  the  work  of  the  whole  of  the  discursive  power. 
The  work,  however,  of  the  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  discursive 
energy  of  reason,  is  truth  subsisting  in  concord  with  right  appetite. 
The  principle,  therefore,  of  action,  whence  motion  is  derived,  is 
deliberate  choice,  though  this  principle  is  not  the  final  cause  of  action. 
But  appetite,  and  that  reason  which  is  for  the  sake  of  something,  [or 
which  is  directed  to  the  finsll  cause]  are  the  principles  of  deliberate 

'  For  this  pertains  to  beings  who  are  capable  of  deliberate  choice* 

3  t  2  choice. 
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choice.  Hence,  deliberate  choice  is  not  without  intellect,  and  the  discur* 
sive  energy  of  reason,  nor  is  it  without  the  ethical  habit;  for  good 
conduct,  and  the  contrary  to  it  in  action,  are  not  without  the  discur- 
sive energy  of  reason  and  manners.  The  discursive  energy,  however^ 
of  reason  itself,  does  not  move  any  thing,  except  that  which  is  for  ther 
sake  of  something,  and  is  practical ;  since  this  has  dominion  over  that 
which  is  effective.  For  every  one  who  effects  any  thing,  does  it  for  the 
sake  of  something ;  and  that  which  is  effected  is  not  simply  the  end^ 
but  is  a  relative  and  pertains  to  something,  though  this  is  not  the  case 
with  that  which  is  practicable.  For  good  conduct  is  the  end  of  action; 
but  appetite  is  directed  to  the  end.  Hence,  deliberate  choice  is  either 
orectic  intellect,  or  appetite  possessing  a  discursive  energy;  and  man 
is  a  principle  of  this  kind.  Nothing,  however,  that  has  been  done  is 
an  object  of  deliberate  choice.  Thus,  for  instance,  no  one  deliberately 
chooses  to  subvert  Troy;  for  neither  does  any  one  deliberate  about 
what  is  past,  but  about  that  which  is  future  and  contingent.  But  it 
is  not  possible  that  what  has  been  done  should  not  be  done.  Hence^ 
Agatho  says  rightly, 

AH  things  to  God  are  possible  but  OBe> 
That  to  undo  which  is  already  done. 

Of  both  the  intellective  parts,  therefore,  the  work  is  truth.  Hence^ 
those  habits  according  to  which  each  of  these  parts  enunciates  the 
truth  are  the  virtues  of  both. 
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Assuming,  therefore,  a  mare  elevated  exordium,  let  us  again  speak 
concerning  these  virtues.  Let,  therefore,  the  habits  by  which  the  soul 
enunciates  truth  in  affirming  or  denying,  be  five  in  number.  But 
these  are  art,  science,  prudence,  wisdom,  and  intellect;  for  it  is 
possible  that  both  hypolepsis^  and  opinion  may  assert  what  is  false. 
What  science  therefore  is,  will  be  from  hence  evident,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  investigate  accurately,  and  not  to  follow  similitudes.  For  all  of  us 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  possible  for  that  which  we  know  scientific 
cally  to  subsist  otherwise  than  it  does.  But  with  respect  to  things 
which  may  subsist  otherwise,  of  these  when  they  are  out  of  our  view 
we  are  ignorant  whether  they  exist  or  not.  The  object  of  scientific 
knowledge,  therefore,  is  from  necessity.  Hence,  it  is  eternal.  For 
all  beings  which  are  simply  from  necessity  are  eternal;  but  things 
eternal  are  without  generation  and  incorruptible.  Again,  all  science 
appears  to  be  capable  of  being  taught,  and  the  object  of  scientific 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  by  discipline.  But  all  doctrine  is  pro- 
duced from  things  previously  known,  as  we  have  said  in  the  Analytics; 
for  it  partly  subsists  through  induction,  and  partly  from  syllogism. 
Induction,  therefore,  is  indeed  a  principle,  and  the  principle  of  uni- 

'  As  dianoia  is  the  discursive  or  syllogistic  energy  of  the  soul ;  hypolepsis  is  the  assent  of  the 
soul  to  each  term  of  a  syllogistic  process ;  ttid  apinhn  is  the  assent  of  the  soul  to  the  conclusioa 
solely  of  a  syllogism* 

versal; 
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versal*;  but  syllogism  is  from  universal.  The  principles,  therefore, 
from  which  syllogism  consists  are  things  of  which  there  is  no  syllogism'. 
Hence,  they  are  obtained  by  induction.  Science,  therefore,  is  indeed 
a  demonstrative  habit,  and  such  other  things^  as  we  have  added  to  the 
definition  of  it  in  the  Analytics.  For  when  a  man  believes  that  a  thing 
is  after  a  certain  manner*,  and  the  principles  of  it  are  known  to  him, 
lie  has  a  scientific  knowledge  of  that  thing.  For  if  the  principles  are 
not  more  known  to  him  than  the  conclusion,  he  will  have  a  scientific 
knowledge  from  accident.  Let  these  things,  therefore,  be  admitted 
concerning  science. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  that,  however,  whicb  may  subsist  otherwise  than  it  does,  [or 
which  has  a  various  subsistence,  and  is  contingent,]  there  is  something 
which  is  effective,  and  something  Avhich  is  practicable.  But  produc* 
tion  and  action  differ.  Credibility,  however,  may  be  obtained  con- 
cerning these  things  from  exoteric  discussions,  so  that  thepractic  habit 
in  conjunction  with  reason,  is  different  from  the  effective,  or  productive 
habit  in  conjunction  with  reason.  And  neither  are  they  contained  by- 
each  other ;  for  neither  is  action  effection  ;  nor  is  effection  action.  But 
since  the  building  art  is  a  habit  effective  in  conjunction  with  reason^ 

*  Viz.  So  far  as  it  excites  the  perception  of  the  universal  which  is  latent  in  the  soul. 

3  Viz.  The  knowledge  of  them  is  not  obtained  by  a  syllogistic  process. 

^  Viz.  When  he  believes  that  the  thing  cannot  subsist  otherwise  than  it  does. 

and 
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and  neither  is  there  any  art  which  is  not  a  habit  effective  in  conjunc- 
tion with  reason,  nor  any  such  habit  which  is  not  art;  art  and  habit 
effective  in  conjunction  with  true  reason  will  be  the  same.  All  art, 
however,  is  conversant  with  generation,  an4  machinates  and  contem- 
plates in  order  that  something  may  be  produced  which  is  capable 
either  of  existing,  or  not  existing ;  and  of  which  the  principle  is  in  the 
maker,  but  not  in  the  thing  made.  For  art  neither  belongs  to  things 
which  necessarily  are,  or  are  necessarily  generated,  nor  to  things  which 
have  a  natural  subsistence ;  for  these  contain  in  themselves  the  principle* 
Since,  however,  production  and  action  are  different,  it  is  necessary  that 
art  should  pertain  to  production,  but  not  to  action.  And  after  a 
certain  manner,  fortune  and  art  are  conversant  with  the  same  things, 
asy  also,  Agatho  says. 

Art  fortune  loves,  and  fortune  arU 

Art,  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  certain  habit  effective  in  conjunct 
tion  with  true  reason.  But  the  privation  of  art,  on  the  contrary  [or 
the  inartificial  habit,]  is  a  habit  effective  in  conjunction  with  false 
reason,  about  that  which  may  have  a  various  subsistence. 


CHAPTER  V. 


With  respect  to  prudence,  we  shall  apprehend  what  it  is,  if  we 
survey  who  those  are  whom  we  denominate  prudent  persons.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  province  of  a  prudent  man  to  be  able  to 
consult  well  about  things  which  are  good  and  advantageous  to  him, 

not 
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Dot  partially,  as  about  what  contributes  to  health  or  strength,  but  about 
what  universally  contributes  to  a  happy  life.  Bat  this  is  indicated  by 
our  calling  men  prudent  about  any  thing,  when  they  reason  well,  witli 
a  view  to  some  worthy  end,  in  things  in  which  there  is  no  art.  So  that 
in  ^hort,  he  who  is  adapted  to  consultation  will  be  a  prudent  man.  Np 
one,  however,  consults  about  things  which  cannot  subsist  otherwise 
than  they  do,  nor  about  things  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  perform. 
Hence,  if  science  indeed  subsists  in  conjunction  with  demonstration; 
but  of  those  things  of  which  the  principles  may  have  a  various  subsist- 
ence, of  these  there  is  no  demonstration;  for  all  these  are  contingent; 
and  if  it  is  not  possible  to  consult  about  things  which  subsist  from 
necessity,  prudence  will  neither  be  science  nor  art*  It  will  not  be 
science,  because  that  which  is  practicable  may  have  a  various  sub- 
sistence ;  and  it  will  not  be  art,  because  the  genus  of  action  is  different 
from  the  genus  of  production.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  true 
habit  in  conjunction  with  reason,  practical  about  human  good  and 
-evil.  For  the  end  of  production  indeed  is  different  from  the  production, 
but  the  end  of  action  is  not  always  different  from  action.  Hence  we 
are  of  opinion  that  Pericles,  and  such  like  persons,  are  prudent  men, 
because  they  are  able  to  survey  what  is  good  for  themselves,  and  for 
mankind ;  and  we  also  think  that  economists  and  politicians  are 
persons  of  this  description.  Hence,  also,  we  call  temperance  by  this 
name,  (cr«(p^oo'i/y;j),  as  preserving  prudence,  (oag  aoo^ovaoL  ty,v  (f^ovna-ip).  But 
it  preserves  an  opinion  of  this  kind.  For  the  delectable  and  the  painful 
do  not  corrupt  or  distort  every  opinion  ;  such  as  that  a  triangle  has  or 
has  not  angles  equal  to  two  right ;  but  those  opinions  which  pertain  to 
what  is  practicable.  For  -the  principles  indeed  of  practicable  things 
are  those  things  for  the  sake  of  which  they  are  performed.  But  to  him 
who  is  corrupted  through  pleasure  or  pain,  the  principle  is  not  imme* 
diately  apparent,  nor  does  he  perceive,  that  for  the  sake  of  this,  and 
through  this,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  and  perform  all  things.  For  vice 
is  destructive  of  the  principle.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  prudence 
should  be  a  habit  in  conjunction  with  true  reason,  practical  about 
human  good     Moreover,   of  art  indeed  there  is  a  virtue,   but    of 

prudence 
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prodcmce  there  ia  not.  And  hi  act  iodeed^  he  who  valuntarily  errs,  it 
to  be  preferred  to  him  who  ens  iavohmtariiy ;  but  in  prudence  he  who 
▼oluntarilj  errs  is  a  subordinate  character,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  virtues.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  prudence  is  a  certaiq  TOrtse, 
and  not  art.  But  since  there  are  two  parts  of  the  rational  soul, 
prudence  will  be  the  virtue  of  the  doxastic  part,  [or  that  part  which 
forms  opinions  of  things].  For  both  opinion  and  prudence  are  con- 
versant with  that  which  may  have  a  various  subsistence.  Nor  yet  is 
prudence  a  habit  alone  in  conjunction  with  reason  ;  of  which  this  is  an 
indication,  that  there  may  be  an  oblivion  of  such  a  habit,  [i.  e.  it  may 
be  lost  through  oblivion ;]  but  there  cannot  be  of  prudence. 


CHAPTER  VL 


Since,  however,  science  is  an  asseat  to' tmivenidk  and  things  which 
have  a  necessary  subsistence,  but  there  are  principles  of  things  demon- 
strable, and  of  every  'science ;  for  science  is  accompanied'  with  reason ; 
this  being  the  case,  there  will  neither  be  science,  nor  art,  nor  prudence 
of  the  principle  of  the  object  of  science.  For  the  object  of  science  is 
demonstrable ;  but  art  and  prudence  are  conveisant  with  things  whieh 
may  have  a  various  subsistence ;  neither,  therefore,  will  wisdom  be  that 
through  which  this  principle  is  known ;  for  it  is  the  province  of  a  wise 
man  to  have  demonstration  about  certain  things.  Hence,  if  the  habits 
by  which  we  enunciate  the  truth,  and  are  never  deceived  about  things 
which  cannot,  or  which  can  have  a  various  subsistence,  are  science 

3  H  and 
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and  prudence^  wisdom  and  intellect,  but  no  one  of  these  three,  can  be 
the  habit  by  which  we  know  principles;  but  by  the  three,  I  mean 
prudence,  wisdom  and  science ;  it  remains  that  intellect  is  the  habit  by 
which  principles  are  known. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Wb  attribute,  however,  wisdom  in  the  arts,  to  those  who  are  most 
accurately  skilled  in  the  arts.  Thus  we  say  that  Phidias  was  a  wise 
sculptor,  and  Polycletus  a  wise  statuary.  Here,  therefore,  we  signify 
nothing  else  by  wisdom,  than  that  it  is  the  virtue  of  art.  But  in  short,  we 
think  that  certain  persons  are  wise,  not  partially,  and  that  they  are  not 
any  thing  else  than  wise  men,  as  Homer  says  in  his  Margites, 

The  gods  nor  miner  him,  nor  ploughmtn  made } 
Nor  wile  in  any  thing  beside  { 

SO  that  it  is  evident  that  wisdom  will  be  the  most  accurate  of  the 
sciences.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  wise  man  should  not  only 
know  those  things  which  are  inferred  from  principles  [or  the  conclusions 
of  scientific  reasoning,]  but  that  he  should  also  perceive  and  enunciate 
the  truth  about  principles  themselves.  Wisdom,  therefore,  will  be  in- 
tellect and  science,  and  will  possess  as  a  head  [or  summit]  the  science 
of  the  most  honourable  things,  [i.  e.  of  divine  natures].  For  it  would 
be  absurd  fpr  any  one  to  fancy  that  the  political  science,  or  prudence^ 
is  a  thing  of  all  others  the  most  excellent,  unless  man  is  the  best  of 
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every  thing  the  world  contains  ^  If,  however,  what  is  salubrious  and 
good  is  to  man  one  thing,  and  another  to  fishes,  but  that  which  is 
white  and  that  which  is  straight  are  always  the  same*,  all  men  will  ac- 
knowledge that  a  wise  is  the  same,  but  the  prudent  man  is  a  mutable 
character.  For  they  will  say  that  the  being  is  prudent  who  surveys 
what  is  excellent  in  particulars  according  to  the  nature  of  each,  and  to 
him  they  will  commit  these  particulars.  Hence  also  they  say  that  some 
brutes  are  prudent,  viz.  such  as  appear  to  have  a  providential  power 
about  what  pertains  to  their  life.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  po- 
litical science  and  wisdom  are  not  the  same.  For  if  it  should  be  said 
that  wisdom  is  that  which  is  conversant  with  what  is  useful  to  mankind, 
there  will  be  many  kinds  of  wisdom ;  since  there  is  not  one  science 
which  is  conversant  with  the  good  of  all  animals,  but  a  different  science 
is  conversant  with  a  different  good ;  unless  indeed  there  is  one  medical 
science  which  extends  to  all  beings.  Nor  is  it  of  any  consequence,  if 
it  should  be  said  that  man  is  the  most  excellent  of  all  other  animals ; 
fw  there  are  many  animals  naturally  mare  divine  than  man^  such  a$  tkoic 
most  apparent  beings  from  which  the  world  is  composed^.  From  what  has 
been  said,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  wisdom  is  the  science  and  intel« 
lect  of  things  most  honourable  by  nature.  Hence  the  multitude  say 
that  Anaxagoras  and  Thales,  and  such  like  persons,  were  indeed  wise^ 
but  not  prudent  men,  in  consequence  of  perceiving  that  they  were 
Ignorant  of  what  was  advantageous  to  them  [with  respect  to  a  corporeal 

s  There  are  many,  however,  of  the  present  day  who  are  stupid  enough  to  think  that  the  world 
was  made  for  man ;  and  that  man,  according  to  the  rambling  conceptions  of  Young  is, 

"*'  Midway  from  nothing  to  the  deiig/^ 

*  Viz.  the  colour  which  has  the  power  of  dispersing  the  sight,  is  always  white ;  and  the  line 
which  is  the  shortest  between  two  points,  is  always  a  right  line. 

*  Meaning  the  stars,  which  according  to  both  Aristotle  and  Plato,  are  divine  animals.  From 
this  passage,  and  from  what  is  more  largely  said  on  thb  subject,  by  Aristotle  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Heavens,  and  in  the  12th  book  of  his  MeUphysics,  the  audacity  of  those  modems  is  won* 
derfiil  (if  any  thing  pertaining  to  such  men  can  be  wonderfnl)  who  have  asserted  that  Aristode 
was  not  a  polytheist,  or  a  believer  in  the  existence  of  divine  beings,  the  immediate  progeny  of 
one  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  who,  as  Mazimns  Tyrius  says,  ^  are  the  sons  of  God,  ruling 
together  with  him/' 

3  M  3  life ;] 
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Tift ;]  latod  they  Bay,  that  they  kn«w  indeed  thifigft  irup6rflii««B  aftd* 
admirable,  difficult  and  divine,  but  which  are  usdess^  becatise  they 
did  not  investigate  human  good.  Prudence,  hoWfevet,  vi  convetsant 
i/nih  htuman  affairs,  and  with  those  things  which  we  the  subjects  of 
ctmsultatidn  ;  For  we  say  that  this  is  especially  the  Wdrk  of  a  {Hrudetit 
man,  to  consult  well.  But  rto  one  consults  about  thihgs  which  cannot 
subsist  otherwise  than  they  do,  nor  about  things  of  which  thetfe  Is  not  a 
certain  end,  and  this,  practical  good.  He,  however,  "simply  consults 
well,  who  conjectures,  by  a  reasoning  process,  what  is  best  to  man 
among  practicable  things.  Nor  is  prudence  only  difected  to  uuiversalst 
but  it  is  also  necessary  that  it  should  know  particulars ;  for  it  is  prac- 
tical; but  action  is  conversant  with  particulars.  Hence,  also,  some 
persons  who  have  only  experimental  knowledge  without  science,  are 
more  adapted  for  practical  affairs,  <than  those  who  possess  a  scientific 
knotvledge  {without  experience].  For  he  who  kuows  that  light  flesh  is 
easily  concocted,  but  is  ignorant  what  flesh  is  light,  will  not  produce 
health  T  but  be  will  rather  produce  it  who  knows  that  tlie  flesh  of  birds 
IB  liglit  and  salubrious.  Prudence,  however,  is  practical;  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  possess  both,  [viz.  a  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done 
universally,  and  in  particular  circumstances,]  or  rather  the  latter  than 
the  former.  But  prudence  here  also  [i.  e.  amoftg  the  practical  powers,] 
irill  be  a  certain  architectonic  power  for  a  power  belonging  to  a  master , 
art]. 


CflAPTER  VIII. 


f  Ht  political  science,  however,  and  prndeiice  are  indeed  the  same 
habit,  though  they  have  not  the  same  essence.    But  of  the  science 
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{pertaining  to  a  citj>  the  one  part  vhick  is  legislative,  is  as  it  w^e 
arcMlectonic  prudence^  but  the  other,  ia  the  same  manner  a»  pfirti- 
culars,  is  denominaJted  by  a  commoii  name,  the  political  science* 
This,  however,  is  practical,  and  occupied  in  consultation ;  for  a  decree 
IS  a  thing  practieable  as  the  extreme  t.  Hence  those  alone  who  possess 
the  political  science  are  aaid  to  abt  in  a  political  capacity ;  fyv  th^y 
alone  act,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  mann^  artificers*  I'hat  also  appeals 
to  be  especially  prudence  which  a  man  employs  about  himaelf,  and 
about  one  thing  ;  and  this  is  called  by  a  common  name  prudende.  But 
of  these  species  of  prodeaoe^  tiie  one  is  economy,  another  legislattoAt 
and  another  the  political  science;  and  of  this  last,  one  part  pertains  tp 
consultation)  but  another  is  jwliciaL  For  a  man,  therefore,  to  know 
bis  own  cotiK^rns  will  be  one  species  of  knowledge.  Neverthele»  it 
possessed  a  great  diference.  And  he  who  knows  things  pertaining  to 
himself,  and  is  conversant  with  them,  appears  tp  be  a  prudent  maa ; 
*but  those  who  apply  themselves  to  ti^e  management  of  public  affairs, 
are  busily  employed  ifi  a  multitude  of  concerns*  Hence  also  £uripides 
says. 

How  can  the  nane  of  wise  to  me  belong, 

Wix>  might  have  mingled  in  the  martial  throng  $ 

Unyex'd  with  business^  and  exempt  from  care. 

Taking  of  spoils  my  honourable  share  ; 

Yet  chose  by  over -anxious  thoughts  to  move 

The  dircAil  hate  of  all-coramanding  Jove ) 

For  these  men  explore  what  is  good  for  themselves,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  it  it  necessary  to  da  this.  From  this  opinion,  therefore,  it  comes 
to  pass  that  these  men  are  prudent;  though  perhaps  it  is  not  possible 
for  a  man  to  know  his  own  concerns  without  economic  and  political 
prudence.  Again,  bow  a  man  ought  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  is  a 
thing  immadiiiest  afid  requires  consideration.  But  as  an  indication  of 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  said,  a  youth  may  become  a  geometrician 
atid  a  mathematician,  and  may  be  skilled  in  things  of  this  kind;  but  it 

»  A  decree  (to  4^fi  ^iV'fAa)  may,  -aft  Aquinas  e^scn^s,  be  called  {rowxaTw)  the  extreme,  oecMte 
it  18  the  application  of  a  law  universally  established^  to  the  performance  of  particular^ 
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does  not  appear  that  he  will  be  prudent.  The  <;ause,  however,  of  this 
is,  that  prudence  pertains  to  particulars,  which  become  known  from 
experience ;  but  youth  is  without  experience,  which  is  produced  by 
length  of  time.  Since  this  also  deserves  to  be  considered^  why  a  boy 
inay  become  a  mathematician,  .but  cannot  be  wise,  or  a  physiologist  ? 
Shall  we  say  it  is  because  mathematical  objects  subsist  by  an  ablation 
from  matter;  but  the  principles  of  the  objects  of  wisdom  and  physiology, 
are  derived  from  experience  ?  And  with  respect  to  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples indeed,  youth  do  not  believe  in,  but  admit  them;  but  with 
respect  to  mathematical  principles  it  is  not  immanifest  what  they  -are. 
Farther  still,  error  in  consultation  either  pertains  to  universals,  or  parti* 
€ulars.  For  [in  order  that  a  man  may  not  drink  heavy,  and  therefore,  bad 
water,  it  is  requisite  he  should  know,]  either  that  all  heavy  water  is  bad,  or 
taht  this  particular  water  is  heavy.  But  it  is  evident  that  prudence  is  not 
science ;  for  it  pertains  to  the  extreme,  as  we  have  before  observed ; 
since  that  which  is  practicable  is  a  thing  of  this  kind.  It  is,  therefore, 
indeed  opposed  to  intellect.  For  intellect  is  conversant  with  terms, 
[i.  e.  universals,]  which  are  the  extremes  upward,  and  above  which 
there  are  no  other  principles ;  but  prudence  is  conversant  with  the 
extremes  downward  [which  are  particulars,]  of  which  there  is  no  science, 
but  only  a  sensible  perception,  and  this  not  a  sensible  perception  of 
peculiarities  ;  but  such  as  that  by  which  we  perceive  in  mathematics 
that  a  triangle  is  the  extreme  ^ ;  for  we  stop  there.  It  is  therefore, 
rather  this  sense  which  is  prudence,  but  of  that  there  is  another  species^. 

*  If  it  bekmgs  to  the  mathematicat  science  to  demonstrate  concerning  things  essentially 
inherent  in  triangle,  and  demonstration  is  of  that  which  is  universal,  an  individual  and  particular 
triangle,  so  far  as  it  is  such,  is  not  the  object  of  science,  but  of  sense.  Yet  it  is  not  an  object  of 
sense,  in  the  same  manner  as  colour,  or  sound,  or  any  thmg  else,  of  which  some  one  of  the 
senses  forms  a  judgment,  but  as  an  individual  particular  thing.  But  ihat  this  is  a  sensible  object, 
Aristotle  shews  by  saying,  <<  for  we  stop  there/'  For  he  who  descends  from  universals  stops  at 
particulars  as  the  downward  extremes. 

s  By  this  sense,  Aristotle  means  the  common  sense,  which  is  impartible,  and  is  able  to  dis- 
tinguish what  it  is  in  which  contraries,  and  things  of  au  heterogeneous  nature  difler  fiom 
each  other;  but  by  that  sense,  he  means  any  one  of  the  partial  senses,  such  as  the  sight,  the 
bearing,  &c» 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


To  inyestigate,  however,  and  to  consult  difier;  for  to  consult  is  to 
investigate  something.  But  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  good-consultation^ 
and  show  what  it  is,  whether  it  is  a  certain  science,  or  opinion,  or 
good^eonjecture,  or  some  other  genus.  It  is  not,  therefore,  science. 
For  men  do  not  investigate  about  things  which  they  know ;  but  good** 
consultation  is  a  certain  consultation ;  and  he  who  consults  investigates 
and  reasons.  Neither  is  it  good-conjecture ;  for  good-conjecture  is 
without  reasoning,  and  is  something  which  is>  accomplished  with: 
celerity;  but  men  consult  for  a  long  time,,  and  say  that  the  objects  of 
consultation  ought  to  be  performed  rapidly,  but  that  consultation 
should  be  done  slowly.  Again,  sagacity  and  good-consultation  also, 
differ  from  each  other;  but  sagacity  is  a  certain  good-conjecturCi 
Neither,  therefore,  is  any  good-consultation  opinion.  But  since  he 
who  consults  badly  errs,  but  he  who  consults  well  consults  rightly ;  it 
is  evident  that  good  consultation  is  a  certain  rectitude.  Nor  is  good 
consultation  either  science  or  opinion ;  for  of  science  indeed,  there  is 
no  rectitude,  because  there  is  no  error ;  but  truth  is  the  rectitude  of 
opinion  ;  and  at  the  same  time  every  thing  of  which  there  is  an  opinion 
is  definite  and  determined.  Nevertheless  good-consultation  is  not 
without  reasoning.  It  falls  short,  therefore,  of  dianoia  [or  the  discursive 
energy  of  reason  ;]  for  this  is  not  yet  enunciation  ;  since  opinion,  is  not 
investigation,  but  is  now  a  certain  enunciation.  He,  however,  who 
consults,  whether  he  consults  well  or  ill,  investigates  something  and 
reasons.    But  good- consultation  is  a  certain  rectitude  of  consultation ; 
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on  which  account,  it  must  in  the  first  place  be  inquired  what  consul- 
tation is,  and  with  what  it  is  conversant. 

Since,  however,  rectitude  is  multifariously  predicated,  it  is  evident 
that  not  every  rectitude  is  good-consultation.  For  the  incontinent  and 
the  bad  man,  obtain  from  reasoning  that  which  they  propose  to  see ; 
«o  that  they  will  have  consulted  rightly,  but  have  procured  for  them- 
selves  a  great  evil.  But  to  have  consulted  well  appears  to  be  a  certain 
good ;  for  such  a  rectitude  of  consultation,  as  becomes  the  mean  of 
obtaining  good,  is  good  consultation.  Good,  however,  may  be 
obtained  by  false  reasoning ;  and  a  man  indeed  may  obtain  that  which 
ott^t  to  be  done,  yet  not  thrcmgh  a  proper  medram,  but  tb«  middle 
term  maybe  false \  Hence,  neither  will  that  be  good^-^ODSntoiticMi 
according  to  which  that  is  obtaiaed  which  ought  ta  be  obtmoed,  yet 
not  through  a  pvoper  medium.  Farther  still,  it  i%  poMible  Ibat  one 
man  may  obtain  the  object  of  his  wishes  by  cixiroltiDg  for  a  long  time, 
but  another,  by  consiiking  tapidly.  Hence  neither  is  that  yet  good-i 
consttltatiba ;  but  the  rectitude  whieh  subsists  according  to  utility,  and 
to  what  is  proper,  and  as,  and  when  it  is  proper.  Again,  it  i$  possible 
mnply  to  consult  well,  and  also  with  a  view  to  a  ofif«a  end^;  Good 
consultation,  therefore,  »mply  is  tbat  which  proceeds  with  mctitude  to 
an  end  simply ;  but  a  certain  good  consultation,,  is  that  which. flrddeeda 
with  reqtitude  to  a  certain  end.  Hience,  if  to  consult  welLisi  the  psoiince 
of  prudent  men,  good  consultation  will  he  a  rectitude  according  to 
utilit;y  with  a  view  to  a  certain  eiad,  of  which.  pradeA^fea  ia  the  true 
hypothesis. 

^  A*  when  a  man  tfteals  in  order  to  relieve  a.  worthy  person  in  distress.  But  as  he  who  proves 
a  true  conclusion  through  false  premises  does  not  reason  well  ^  so  he  who^  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  end,  assumes  a  bad  medium,  does  not  consult  well. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Intelligence,  however,  and  the  privation  of  intelligence,  according 
to  which  we  denominate  men  intelligent  or  unintelligent,  is  neither 
wholly  the  same  with  science  or  opinion ;  for  if  it  were  all  men  would 
be  intelligent.     Nor  is  intelligence  some  one  of  the  particular  sciences, 
such  as  medicine,  for  it  would  be  conversant  with  health ;  or  geometry, 
for  it  would  be  conversant  with  magnitudes.     For  neither  is  intelligencB 
conversant  with  things  which  always  are,  and  are  immoveable,    nor 
with  things  which  are  passing  into  existence  ;  but  with  those  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  doubt  and  consultation.     Hence  it  is  conversant  with 
the  same  things  as  prudence;  yet  intelligence  and  prudence  are  not 
the  same.     For  prudence,  indeed,  is  of  a  commanding  nature ;  for  the 
end  of  it  is,  what  ought,  or  what  ought  not  to  be  done.     But  intelligence 
is  alone  of  a  judiciary  nature.     For  intelligence  is  the  same  as  right 
intelligence ;  since  intelligent  men  are  also  rightly  intelligent.     Intelli* 
gence,   however,   is   neither   the   possession,    nor  the   acquisition  of 
prudence.     But  as  he  who  learns  is  said  to  understand  what  he  learns, 
when  he  uses  science,  the  like  also  takes  place  in  the  use  of  opinion  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  those  things  with  which  prudence  is  conversant, 
and  judging  of  them  well,  when  another  person  is  speaking.     For  what 
is  well  is  the  same  with  what  is  beautifully  done.     And  hence  the  name 
intelligence  was  derived,  according  to  which  men  are  said  to  be  rightly 
intelligent,  viz.  from  intelligence  in   learning;  for  we  frequently  use 
the  verb  to  learn  as  equivalent  to  the  verb  to  understand. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


But  what  is  called  upright  decision,,  according  to  which  we  say  that 
men  decide  rightly,  is  the  right  judgment  of  the  equitable  man.  As  an 
indication  of  this,  however,  we  say  that  the  equitable  man  is  especially 
inclined  to  pardon  others,  and  that  it  is  equitable  to  pardon  certain 
things.  But  pardon  is  an  upright  judiciary  decision  of  the  equitable 
man  ;  and  the  decision  is  upright  which  is  made  by  a  man  observant  of 
truth.  All  these  habits,  however,  reasonably  tend  to  the  same  thing. 
For  we  speak  of  upright  decision,  intelligence,  prudence,  and  intellect 
with  reference  to  the  same  persons,  when  we  say  that  they  are  men  of 
upright  decision,  are  endued  with  intellect,  are  prudent  and  intelligent. 
Tor  all  these  powers  pertain  to  the  extremes  [downward,]  and  to  par- 
ticulars. And  an  intelligent  man,  and  one  who  decides  rightly,  or  a 
man  disposed  to  pardon,  will  be  one  who  possesses  a  judiciary  power 
about  things  with  which  the  prudent  man  is  conversant ;  for  things 
of  an  equitable  nature  are  common  to  all  good  men,  in  their  inter- 
course with  others.  Every  thing,  however,  of  a  practicable  nature 
pertains  to  particulars,  and  the  [downward]  extremes.  For  it  is 
necessary  that  a  prudent  man  should  have  a  knowledge  of  these ;  and 
intelligence  and  equitable  decision  are  conversant  with  things  of  a 
practicable  nature;  but  these  are  extremes.  And  iatellect  pertains 
both  to  the  upward  and  downward  extremes.  For  intellect,  -and  not 
the  discursive  energy  of  reason,  is  conversant  with  both  first  and  last 
terms,  [i.  e.  with  universal  principles  ;]  the  one  indeed,  i,  e.  the  intellect, 
which  is  the  principle  of  the  demonstrative  sciences,  is  conversant  with 
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immutable  and  first  terms ;  but  the  intellect^  which  is  occupied  in  prac- 
tical afiairs,  [or  which  is  the  principle  of  prudence,]  is  conversant  with 
the  extreme,  and  with  that  which  is  contingent,  and  the  other 
proposition  ^  For  these  are  the  principles  of  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
a  thing  is  done  [or  the  final  cause  ;]  for  universal  is  from  particulars* 
Of  these,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sensible  perception;  but 
this  is  [the  practical]  intellect.  Hence,  these  [habits]  appear  to  be 
natural.  And  no  one  indeed  is  wise  by  nature ;  but  every  one  possesses 
naturally  the  power  of  deciding  rightly,  together  with  intelligence  and 
intellect.  But  as  an  indication  of  this,  we  are  of  opinion  that  these 
habits  are  attendants  on  the  ages  of  the  life  of  men  ;  and  we  say  that 
this  age  [i.  e.  old  age]  possesses  intellect  and  upright  decision>  as  if 
nature  were  the  cause  of  this.  Hence,  also,  intellect  is  both  the  princi«- 
pie  and  the  end  ^ ;  for.  from  these  demonstrations  are  framed^  and  with 
these  they  are  conversant.  Hence,  [in  practical  affairs]  it  is  no  less 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  undemonstrated  assertions  and  opinions  of 
elderly  or  prudent  men,  than  to  demonstrations ;  for  in  consequence  of 
possessing  an  eye  from  experience,  they  perceive  the  principles  [of 
things  of  a  practicable  nature].  And  thus  we  have  shown  what  wisdom 
and  prudence  are,  and  with  what  particulars  each  is  Conversant,  and 
that  each  is  the  virtue  of  a  different  part  of  the  soul. 

>  i.  e.  It  assents  to  certain  immediate  particulars,  which  are  assumed  as  minor  propositions,  in 
order  to  produce  the  particular  conclusions  of  prudence,  through  which  what  is  here  and  now  to 
be  done,  is  inferred. 

*  i.  e.  The  practical  intellect  is  both  the  principle  and  the  end  of  practical  demonstrations. 
For  the  principles  of  practical  demonstrations  are  things  from  which  it  is  concluded  what  id  to  be 
done  I  but  the  end  is  g^od^  which  ia  proposed  aa  a  thing  to  be  obtained  through  acttona* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Some   one,  however,  may   doubt  concerning  these,  in  what  their 
utility  consists.   For  wisdom,  indeed,  contemplates  none  of  those  things 
from  which  men  will  obtain  felicity  ;  since  it  is  not  conversant  with  any 
thing  which  is  in  generation,  [or  which  is  becoming  to  be,  or  passing, 
into  existence].     But   prudence,   indeed,  does  consider   those  things 
from  which  human  felicity  is  derived,  yet  on  what  account  is  it  neces- 
sary that  it  should,  since  prudence  is  conversant  with  just  and  beautiful 
things,  and  which  are  good  to  man  ?  We  do  not,  however,  become  at 
all  more  practically  virtuous  by  knowing  these  things,  since  the  virtues 
tire  habits;  as  neither  are  things  said  to  be  salubrious,  or  to  conduce  to 
a  good  habit  of  body,  because  they  have  an. active  power,  but  because 
they  proceed  from  habit.     For  we  are  not  at  all  more  practical,  from 
possessing  the  medical  or  gymnastic  art.     But  if  a  man  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  prudent  for  the  sake  of  these  things,  but  for  the  sake  of 
becoming  worthy,  they  will  not  be  at  all  use^l  to  those  who  are  worthy* 
Again,  neither  will  prudence  be  useful  to  those  who  are  not  worthy ; 
for  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  they  are  prudent,  or  are  persuaded 
by  others  that  are  ;  since  this  will  be  sufficient,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  what  pertains  to  health.     For  when  we  wish  to  be  well,  we  do  not  at 
the  same  time  learn  the  medical  art.    To  which  we  may  add,  that  it 
will  appear  to  be  absurd,  that  prudence,  which  is  subordinate  to  wisdom, 
should  possess  a  greater  authority ;  for  that  which  is  effective  governs 
and  presides  in  every  thing.    These  things,  therefore,  must  be  discussed, 
for  now  the  doubt  is  concerning  them  alone.    In  the  first  place,  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  we  say,  that  these  virtues  [wisdom  and  prudence]  are  necessarilj 
eligible  per  ^le,  since  they  are  the  virtues  of  each  part  of  the  soul', 
though  neither  of  them  should  effect  any  thing.  In  the  next  place, 
they  do  indeed  effect  something,  yet  not  in  the  same  manner  as  medicine 
produces  health ;  but  as  health  produces  the  energies  of  a  good  habit  of 
body,  thus  also  wisdom  produces  felicity.  For  being  a  part  of  the 
whole  of  virtue,  by  the  possession  and  the  energy  of  it,  it  renders  a  man 
happy.  Farther  still,  the  work  is  accomplished  by  prudence  and 
ethical  virtue.  For  virtue  renders  the  scope  proposed  by  the  agent 
right ;  but  prudence  gives  rectitude  to  things  which  tend  to  the  scope; 
A  virtue,  however,  of  this  kind,  does  not  belong  to  the  fourth,  or 
nutritive  part  of  the  soul,  because  its  energies  are  not  in  our  power, 
[nor  are  rational,  either  essentially  or  by  participation].  But  with 
respect  to  our  not  being  at  all  more  adapted  to  the  practice  of  things 
beautiful  and  just,  through  prudence,  [in  answer  to  this  objection]  we 
must  begin  a  little  higher,  assuming  the  following  principle : — For  as 
we  say  that  certain  persons  who  perform  just  things>  are  not  yet  just, 
such  as  those  who  do  what  is  ordered  by  the  laws,  either  unwillingly, 
or  from  ignorance,  or  from  some  other  cause,  and  not  on  account  of 
the  things  themselves,  though  they  do  those  things  which  ought  to  be 
done,  and  such  as  a  worthy  man  ought  to  do;  thus  also,  as  it  seems, 
it  is  possible  to  do  every  thing  with  a  certain  disposition  of  mind,  so  as 
to  be  a  good  man.  I  mean  for  instance,  that  it  is  possible  to  do  evety 
thing  [with  which  virtue  is  concerned]  from  deliberate  choice,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  things  which  are  done.  Virtue,  therefore,  produces  a 
right  deliberate  choice ;  but  it  is  not  the  business  of  virtue,  but  of 
some  other  power,  to  render  the  deliberate  choice  disposed  to  embrace 
what  truly  contributes  to  the  end  ^ 
It  is  requisite,  however,  to  speak  more  clearly  on  this  subject.    There 

*  viz.  Wisdom  is  the  virtue  of  the  contemplative,  and  prudence  of  the  practical  intellect. 

•  I  was  under  the  necessity  here  of  paraphrasbg  the  words  of  Aristotle,  in  order  to  render  hii 
sieamng  intelligible, 
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jSp  therefore,  a  certain  power  whieh  is  called  skill.  But  this  is  a  power 
of  such  a  kind,  that  by  its  assistance  those  things  may  be  performed 
and  obtained,  which  contribute  to  the  proposed  scope.  And  if,  indeed, 
the  scope  is  beautiful,  this  power  is  laudable  ;  but  if  the  scope  is  bad, 
this  power  becomes  craft :  on  which  account,  also^  we  saj  that  prudent 
men  are  skilful,  and  not  crafty.  Prudence,  however,  is  not  this  power, 
jet  does  not  subsist  without  it.  But  habit  is  not  acquired  by  this  eye 
of  the  soul  without  virtue,  as  we  have  said,  and  is  evident.  For  the 
syllogisms  of  practical  affairs  rank  as  a  principle ;  since  the  end  is  a 
thing  of  this  kind,  and  that  which  is  best,  whatever  it  may  be.  Let 
the  end,  for  instance,  be  something  casual  s  but  this  is  not  apparent 
except  to  a  good  man.  For  depravity  distorts  [the  judgment,]  and 
produces  deception  about  the  practical  principles.  Hence,  it  is 
evident,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  a  prudent,  unless  he  is 
a  good  man. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


AoAiNt  therefore,  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  virtue.  For  as 
prudence  is  not  the  same,  indeed,  but  is  similar  to  sagacity,  thus, 
also,  natural  virtue  subsists  similarly,  with  reference  to  that  which  is 
properly  so  called.  For  the  several  manners  appear  to  all  men  to 
subsist  in  a  certain  respept  naturally;  since  we  are  just,  and  teiuperate, 
and  brave,  and  possess  the  other  virtues  immediately  from  our  birth. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  investigate  something  else^  as  that 

which 
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which  is  properly  good,  and  are  of  opioion  that  such-like  virtues  are 
inherent  after  another  manner.  For  the  physical  habits  are  inherent 
in  children  and  brutes;  but  they  are  seen  to  be  noxious  without 
intellect.  Thus  much,  indeed,  is  apparent,  that  as  it  happens  that  a 
strong  body,  which  is  moved  without  sight,  very  much  errs  in  its 
motions,  in  consequence  of  being  deprived  of  sight ;  this,  likewise,  is 
the  case  here  [with  respect  to  the  physical  virtues  >.]  But  if  the 
possessor  of  these  virtues  obtains  intellect,  also,  he  will  excel  in  his 
actions*  The  habit,  however,  being  similar,  will  then  be  properly 
virtue.  Hence,  as  in  the  doxastic  part  of  the  soul,  [or  that  part  which 
is  characterised  by  opinion,]  there  are  two  species,  skill  and  prudence; 
thus,  also,  in  the  ethical  part,  there  are  two  species,  one  of  which  is 
physical  virtue,  but  the  other  is  virtue  properly  so  called.  And  of 
thesci  virtue  properly  so  called^  is  not  without  prudence.  Hence,  it  is 
said,  that  all  the  virtues  are  prudences.    And  Socrates*,  indeed,  investl« 

gated 

'  In  the  physical  virtues  which  are  the  forerunners  of  the  other  virtues,  the  possession  of  the 
senses  in  perfection,  and  especially  of  the  most  honourable  of  the  senses,  the  sight  and  hearing, 
may  be  called  corporeal*  prudence.  In  the  second  place,  corporeal  strength  may  be  denominated 
corporeal  fortitude.  In  the  third  place,  corporeal  beauty,  may  be  called  corporeal  temperance. 
For  as  temperance  consists  in  the  symphony  and  consent  of  the  powers  of  the  soul,  so  beauty 
in  the  body  consists  in  a  certain  symmetry  of  its  organica!  parts.  And  in  the  fourth  place,  health 
may  be  called  corpoieal  justice.  For  justice  is  that  habit  which  keeps  the  parts  of  the  soul  free' 
from  sedition;  and  health  is  that  which  produces  concord  and  arrangement  among  the  disorderly 
elements  of  the  body. 

These  physical  virtues  are  common  to  brutes^  being  mingled  with  the  temperaments,  and  for 
the  most  part  contrary  to  each  other ;  or  rather  pertaining  to  the  animal.  Or  it  may  be  said, 
that  they  are  illuminations  from  reason,  when  not  impeded  by  a  certain-  bad  temperament ;  or 
that  they  are  the  result  of  energies  in  a  former  life. 

*  Socrates  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  calls  the  virtues  prudences  or  sciences,  because  the 
energies  of  all  the  virtues  are  according  to  right  reason.  Hence,  he  gives  them  this  appellation, 
from  the  better  and  superior  part  of  the  soul,  just  as  we  denommate'  man  simply  a  rational 
animal,  thoqgh  he  contains  both  rational  and  irrational  powers.  But  we  thus  denominate  him, 
because  his  irrational  powers  are  in  a  certain  respect  rendered  rational,  by  being  obedient  to 
reason,  and  because  it  is  more  appropriate  to  denominate  him  from  the  more  exeellent  and 

ruling 
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gated  partly  with  Rectitude,  and  partly  with  error.  For  because  he 
thought  that  all  the  virtues  are  prudences  he  erred ;  but  it  is  well  said 
by  him,  that  the  virtues  are  not  without  prudence.  But  as  an  indica- 
tion of  this,  all  men  now,  when  they  define  virtue,  add  to  the  definition 
habit,  and  that  they  energise  according  to  right  reason.  And  right 
reason  is  that  which  subsists  according  to  prudence.  AH  men,  there- 
fore, appear  in  a  certain  respect  to  prophesy,  that  a  habit  of  this  kind, 
which  subsists  according  to  prudence,  is  virtue.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  change,  in  a  small  degree,  the  definition ;  for  not  only  a  habit 
according  to  right  reason,  but  also  a  habit  in  conjunction  with  right 
reason  %  is  virtue.  But  prudence  is  right  reason  energising  about  things 
of  this  kind.  Socrates  therefore  thought,  that  the  virtues,  indeed, 
were  reasons ;  because  all  of  them  are  sciences ;  but  we  think  that 
they  subsist  in  conjunction  with  reason.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  be  a  good  man  properly, 
without  prudence ;  nor  a  prudent  man  without  ethical  virtue.  After 
this  manner,  also,  the  reasoning  may  be  dissolved,  by  which  some  one 
may  contend,  that  the  virtues  are  separated  from  each  other ;  for  the 
same  person  is  not  naturally  well  adapted  to  all  the  virtues.  Hence, 
he  has  now  obtained  this^  but  not  yet  that  virtue;  for  this  may,  indeed, 
happen  according  to  the  physical  virtues,  but  is  not  possible  in  those 
virtues,  according  to  which  a  man  is  said  to  be  simply  a  good  man. 
For  all  the  virtues  are  present,  at  the  same  time  that  prudence,  which 
is  one  virtue,  is  present.     But  it  is  evident,  that  though  prudence  were 

ruling  part.  Hence,  there  is  no  real  disagreement  between  Socrates  and  Aristotle,  in  what  is 
here  said  of  the  virtues ;  the  former  denominating  them  according  to  what  is  the  characteristic 
of  their  essence  |  but  the  latter  considering  the  virtues,  and  that  which  characterises  them,  as 
different  things. 

3  <<  A  man  performs  something  according  to  reason^  both  when  he  is  excited  by  another, 
and  when  he  regards  the  end,  in  the  same  manner  as  nature  produces  according  to  reason;  but 
he  acts  in  ixnyunction  with  reason,  when  he  acts  from  knowledge;  and  regarding  the  end, 
operates  according  to  reason/'  Paraphrase  on  the  Micomacbean  Ethics.  The  translation  by 
Mr.  Bridgman. 
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not  a  practical  thing,  it  would  be  necessary,  because  it  is  the  virtue  of 
a  part  of  the  soul,  and  because  deliberate  choice  will  not  be  right 
without  prudence,  nor  without  virtue ;  for  one  of  these  is  the  end,  but 
the  other  causes  us  to  do  things  which  contribute  to  the  end.  Pru« 
dence,  however,  neither  has  dominion  over  wisdom,  nor  over  the  better 
part  of  the  soul,  as  neither  has  the  medical  science  dominion  over 
health;  for  it  does  not  use  health,  but  considers  how  it  may  be 
obtained.  It  prescribes,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  health,  but  has  no 
dominion  over  it.  Again,  to  say  that  prudence  rules  over  wisdom,  is 
just  as  if  some  one  should  say,  that  the  political  science  rules  over  the 
gods,  because  it  orders  every  thing  which  is  done  in  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


After  these  things,  makmg  another  be^nning,  it  must  be  observed 
by  us,  that  there  are  three  species  of  things  which  are  to  be 
avoided  in  manners,  viz.  vice,  incontinence,  and  brutality.  But 
the  contraries  to  two  of  these  are  indeed  evident;  for  we  call  one 
of  the  contraries  virtue,  and  the  other  continence.  To  brutatity, 
however,  it  will  be  most  appropriate  to  say,  that  the  virtue  is 
opposed,  which  is  a  certain  heroicaU  and  divine  virtue,  as  Homer 

represents 

*  Heioical  virtue  is  that  virtue  by  which  men  act  with  rectitude,  magnificently,  and  enthusiasd* 
cally,  or  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration^  both  in  practical  affairs,  and  according  to 
iateUectua)  eiieigy.  For  the  sake  of  the  liberal  and  philosophical  reader,  the  foUowmg  account 
of  the  bciMc  chanctcr  is  subjoined,  from  the  manuscript  Scholia  of  Pjrodus,  on  the  Cratylus. 
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represents    Priam    saying    of    Hector,    that    he  was    a    very  good 

man : 

[Wretch  that  I  am !  my  bravest  ofl&pring  slain. 
You  the  disgrace  of  Priam's  house  remain ! 
Mestor  the  brave,  reoown'd  in  ranks  of  war. 
With  Troilus,  dreadful  in  his  rushing  car;] 
And  last,  great  Hector,  more  than  man  divine. 
For  sure  he  seem'd  not  of  terrestrial  line ' ! 

•  \  . 

Hence,  if,  as  it  is  said,  men  from  being  men  become  gods'  through 
excess  of  virtue,  the  habit  vi^hich  is  opposed  to  a  brutal  li^bit,  will, 

indeed. 

If  any  apology  were  necessary  for  the  insertion  of  this  extract,' it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  add, 
that  independent  of  its  excellence,  the  ma^uscriptifrooi  wbich  it  is  taken,  is  among  the  number 
of  the  rarest  at  present  existing.  * 

^  Every  where,  the  extremities  of  a.  prior,  are  conjoined  with  the  summits  of  a  secondary 
order.  Thus  for  instance,  our  master  Hermes,  (o  is^volnf  nfAmv  tf/Ans),  being  an  archangelic  monad, 
is  celebrated  as  a  god.  But  Plato  calls  the  whole  extent  between  gods  and  men,  dssmons ;  and 
they,  indeed,  are  daemons  by  nature.  Those  daemons,  however,  that  are  now  mentioned, 
together  with  the  demigods,  or  heroes,  are  not  daemons  and  heroes  by  nature,  for  they  do  not 
always  follow  the  gods ;  but  they  are  only  so  from  habitude,  being  souls  who  naturally  deliver 
themselves  to  generation,  such  as  was  the  great  Hercules,  and  others  of  the  like  kind.  But  the 
peculiarity  of  heroic  souls  is  magnitude  of  operation,  the  elevated  and  the  magnificent;  and  such 
heroes  it  is  necessary  to  honour,  and  to  perform  funeral  rites  to  their  memory,  conformably  to  the 
exhortation  of  the  Athenian  guest.  This  heroic  genus  of  souls,  therefore,  does  not  always  follow 
the  gods,,  but  is  undefiled  and  more  imellectual  tbaii.  other  souls*  And  it  descends,  indeed,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  life  of  men,  as  partaking  of  a  destinv  inclining  downwards;  but  it  has  much 
of  an  elevated  nature,  and  which  is  properly  liberated  from  matter.  Hence,  souls  of  this  kind 
are  easily  led  back  to  the  intelligible  world,  in  which  they  live  for  many  periods ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  irrational  kind  of  eouls,  are  either  never  led  back,  or  this  is  accomplbhed 
with  great  difficulty,  or  contiques  for  a  very  inconsiderable  perjod  of  time. 

"Each 

•  *  Priam,  in  Homer,  conlplains  that  the  bravest  of  his  sons,  Mestor,  Troilus,  and  Hector, 
bad  fallen  in  battle,  and  that  cowardly  sons  only  survived.  I  have  given  the  whole  passage;  for 
Aristotle  only  cites  what  relates  to  Hector,    lli^  passage  is  to  be  found  in  Iliad,  24.  v.  255,  &c« 

The  translation  is  by  Pope. 

,  .    ,  .  «       .     •.  '  •  '     * 

3  The  wisest  of  the  antifnta,  never  supp<)sed  that  men>  faowevbr.exiJtod'theirviitQe  might  be 
while  living,  actiully  become  ai  kngtb  gods^  for  thil  was  an  opinion  that  pfevmied^Hily  during 

the 
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indeed^  be  such  as  this.    For  as  there  is  neither  the  vice  nor  virtue  of  a 
brate^  so  neither  is  there  of  a  god  ;  but  the  one  habit,  indeed,  is  more 

honourable 

<^  Each  of  the  gods,  aho,'  is  petfectly  exempt  firom  secondary  natures  ^  and  the  first,  and  more 
total  of  dxmons  are  likewise  established  abo^e  a  habitude  of  this  kind.  *They  employ,  however, 
terreatrial  and*  partial  spirits  iiftthe  generations  of  sosAeof  the  human  race;  not  physically 
ibingBttg  with  mortals,  but  moving  nitfiire,  peifectingjts  power,  expanding  the  path  of  genera*- 
tion^  and  retnovingali  iiiipediments.  Fables,  therefore,  through  the  similitude  of  appellation, 
conceal  the  things  themselves.  For  spirits  of  this  kind,  are  similarly  denominated  with  the  gods, 
the  leading  causes  of  their  series.  -  Hence,  they  say,  either  that  gods  have  connexion  with 
women,  or  men  with  goddesses,  Bot  if  ihey  were  willing  to  speak  plainly  and  clearly,  they 
would  say  that  Venus,  Mars,  Thetis,  and  the  other  divinities  produce  their  respective  series> 
beginning  from  on  high,  as  for  as  to  the- last  of  things;  each  of  which  series  comprehends  in 
itself  many  essences  difiiiring  from  each  other;  such  as  the  angelical,  dsemoniacal,  heroical, 
nymphical,  and  the  like.  The  lowest  powers,  therefore,  of  these  orders,  have  much  communion 
with  the  human  race:  for  th^  extremities  of  first,  are  conhascent  with  the  summits  of  secondliry 
natures.  And  they  contribute  to  our  other  natural  operations,  and  to  the  production  of  out 
apeciea*  Qn  this  account  it  ftequemly  appears,  that  from  the  mixture  of  these  powers  with 
men,  heroes  are  generated,  who  appeaf  to  possess  a  certain  pren^ative  above  human  nsiture* 
•But  not  only  a  diemoniacal  genus  «f  this  kind,  physically  sympathizes  with  men^  but  a  diftrent 

gemis 
.1.  I .'      •  "         '       * 

the  corruption  of  th^  heathen  refigioti,'  and  especially  during  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
etnpire.  This  opinion,  in  short,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  most  fundamental  >principles  of 
heathenism,  as  is  evident  from  the  golden  verses  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  and  from^  the  writings 
of  I^lato;  not  to  mention  other  respectable  authorities  which  might  be  adduced  in  confirmation 
of  this  assertion.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  therefore,  that  very  good  men  were  said  by  the 
antients  to  become  gods,  through  the  similitude  which  they  bear  to  divinity.  Hence,  Plato,  in 
the  Sophista,  calls  the  Elean  guest,  or  stranger,  a  god.  In  short,  as  Proclus  well  observes,  Plato,  in 
many  places,  venerates  the  participants  of  the  gods  by  the  same  names  as  the  gods,  and  calls 
them  gods.  Thus,  not  only  the  Athenian  guest  in  the  Laws,  but  also  Socrates  in  the  Phcedrus, 
calk  a  divine  soul,  a  god.  >  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  beings  who  are  always  united  to  the  gods, 
and>  who  complete  one  golden  chain  together  with  them,  should  be  denominated  gods.  Plato, 
likewise,  in  many  plac€f#,  calls  dasmohs  gods,  though  they  are  essentially  subordinate  to,  and 
subsist  about  the  gods.  For  in  the  Phoedrus  and  Timoeus,<and  other  dialogues,  you  will  find 
that  he  extends  the  appellation  of  godtf  as  fer  as  to  dsfemons. 

Hence,  according  to  Plato,  ^^lid  t4ie  wisest  of  the  heathens,  that  nature  is  simply  a  god,  wfaibh 
is  characterised  by  a  superessential  unity.  Intellectual  natures  are  gods  according  to  union. 
Divine  souls  are  gods  according  to  participation.  Daemons  are  gods  according  to  a  contact  with 
ihe  gods.    And  the  souls  of  men  are  gods  through  similitude* 
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honourable  tbao  virtue,  wctd  the  other  is  of  a  diff^tent  gbom  ih>m  vice. 
Siace^  however,  the  existence  of  a  divine^inaii  m  mte$  (just  as  the 

liacedaemonians 

ffiOffBj^fmt^iz^  <wuh  Qtl^r  wmaU^  b$  qymf hi  wUb  treei^  ollitri  with  founlabi,  and  otlieit 
with  iUgRf  or  lerpents. 

<<  But  bow  Js  it  that  at  one  time  the  gods  are  aaid  to  have  ooiMiexipQ  witft^  Mortd  females,  «kl 
M  another  tim/e  iportal  females  wiUi  the  gods  ?  We  reply,  that  tbo  ^oflWimMQ  of  goda  wkh  g^ 
^ptacB  g|V|B8  s^biiatence  to  g^ds,  or  drmooa  «UmalIy ;  but  heme  wwih  having  a  twafi»ld  fern 
,of  life,  vis.  dcxcasdc  aad  diatweiic,  the  fprmer  of  which  ia  called^  by  Plalo,  in  the  Timoeiia,  4h€ 
Mrcfe  of  diffw'cnce^  |md  the  latter^  the  drcU  of  samemss,  aod  which  are  chaiacteriaed  by  the 
propertiea  of  aiaJea&d,^mMi/0;— henoe,  these  apuls  at  one  time  exhibit  a  detfom  power,  by 
ener^syng  according  to  the  mascidioe  prerogative  of  their  satiire^  or  the  drdegjf  smrnmsi,  and 
at  another  time  accordiog  to  their  feminine  prerc^tive,  or  the  mrck  ofdiffimmi  yet  so,  as  that 
;iccoiiiiog  u>  both  those  ^lergies  they  act  with  rectitude,  and  without  meiging  theasselves  in  the 
Mtkfmn  of  body.  They  likewise  know  the  natures  prior  to  their  own,  and  cacereiae  a  provident 
iial  care  over  inferior  concerns,  without,  at  the  same  time,  having  that  propensity  to  such  concema 
wbieh  is  found  in  the  bulk  of  mankind.  But  the  souls  which  act  erroneously,  acooiding  to  the 
mergies  of  berth  these  circles,  or  which,  in  other  words,  neither  ethibit  aocurata  specimens  of 
practical  or  intellectual  virtue~tlies<  differ  in  no  respect  fiom  grogoriwB  souls,  or  the  ^eid  cf 
mankind,  with  whom  the  circle  of  sameness  is  fettered,  and  the  circle  of  diffeience  Sustains  alt 
various  fractures  and  distortions. 

<«  As  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  these  heroic  souls  can  act  with  equal  vigour  and  perfection,* 
according  to  both  these  circles  at  once,  sinee  this  is  the  province  of  natures.mpre  divine  than  the 
human,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  sometimes  descend  and  eneigise,  principally  according  to 
their  doxastic  part,  and  aomatimaa  according  to  their  more  intdkctual  part.  Hencc^  one  of 
these  circles  must  energise  naturally,  and  the  other  be  hindered  from  its  proper  eneigy.  On  this 
account  heroes  are  called  demigods^  (iy«i^fM),  as  having  only  one  of  their  drcles  illuminated  by  the 
gods.  Suph  of  these,  therefore,  ss  have  the  circle  of  sameness  unfettered,  as  are  excited  to  an 
intellectual  life,  and  are  moved  about  it,  according  to  a  deific  eneigy— -these  are  said  to  have  a  ged 
for  their  father,  o^  a^mortal  for  their  mother,  through  a  defect  with  respect  to  the  doxastic  form 
pf  life.  But  such,  on  the  contrary,  as  eneigise  without  impediment,  according  to  the  circle  of 
difference,  who  act  with  becoming  rectitude  in  practical  afiairs,  and  at  the  same  Ume  enikuriasA* 
^aUj/j  or  in  other  words,  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  divinity— these  are  said  to  have  a 
mortal  for  their  father,  and  a  goddess  for  thm  mother.  In  short,  rectitude  of  eneigy  in  each  of 
these  circles  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  divine  cause*.  Hence,  when  the  circle  of  sameness  has 
dominion^  the  divine  cause  of  illumination  is  said  to  be  maacuKne  and  patenial  \  but  wben^lhs 
eircle  of  difference  predominates,  it  is  said  to  be  maternal.    Hence,  too,  Achilles  in  Horner^ 


•  Let  it»  howevery  be  carefully  obierved,  that  this  divine  cante  iUuminateiy  invigontei^  and  excites  tli 
circles  io  the  most  unrestrained  and  impassive  manner,  without  destroying  freedom  of  energy  ia  Ibe  cird«a 
ihemselvcsy  or  causing  any  partial  affection,  sympathy,  or  tendency  in  illuininating  deify. 
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JLacedttmoaiams^  wheii^  th^y  verj-muehr  admire  a  maa^  are  aectntoniedt 
to'8ay'»  O^diftae  nraa^^^^^  also^^tbe  brutal  nature  it  rare  atacmg  mefa;. 
but  wiieniit  does*.' exist,  it  is*  ptincipaliy  found  amoi^  the  barbarians; 
ScnQMLUMrD^i  boimyept' become* bputaliaed  through. diseases  and*  mutiUai' 
tionsi  of'  tiaio  body.    And  we  thusl  deoomioatey  by  a  defematory  appella^* 
tion^(  tbosd  iviho<sur{iai»srothei<  men  in  vice.    But'  of  such  a  dispositiom 
ofi  die  sonLasptUayswe' shall  hereafter  makei  laoeDtian;  and  wen  have^ 
befbre.  spoken  cOM)eirauig:Tioe».    JLet  lis  now,  therefore^  speak  conceRK* 
iog  incontinenoe*  aodeffeminady^  and  luxury,  and  cosicernmg*  [tUeir 
oppo8k0Si}:G0iitBieJioe>and.'  onduiwiee.    JRor  each  of  these  mUst  nof* 
be  considered,  as  if  they  were  the  same  habits  with  virtue  and  vieei^ 
nor  yet  as  if  they  were  of  a  genus  different  from  them.    It  is  necessary^ 
however,  as  we  have  done  in  other  thiugs,  having  first  premised  what  is 
apparent,  [i.  e.  what  is  commonly  admitted  as  true,]  and  proposed 
doubts,   in  the  next  place^   to  show  every  thing  which  is  especially 
probable,  about  these  passions ;   but  if  not  every  thing,  at  least  the 
greater  part,  and  the  principal.     For  if  such  doubts  as  are  difficult  are 
dissolved,  and  those  things  which  anre  probacble  are  left,  we  shall  have 
sufficiently  accomplished  our  purpose. 

Continence,  therefore,  and  endurance,  appear  to  be  among  the 
number  of  worthy  and  laudable  things ;  but  incontinence  and  effemi* 
nacy,.  among!  the^  numbdn  of  things  bad  aful  blameable;  And  the 
contimnfc  mao^ v audi h^iwtio  abides  in  the  decision  of  reasdn,  are  the' 
samel  persov;  and.  the»  inckMfrtineat  man  is*  the  same  with' him  who: 
departs.  frcrinlberdeeision/of  reason.  And  t^iaeoatiaent  man,  indeed^) 
kucMting  that  the  thngs  are  bad^  does  them  through'  paissioki;  but  the  2 
continent  maa^knomng  tbat  desires  are  bad^  does  not  f<i^ow  theitf,  ini 
OQiwequeiieB  erf*  baia^  obedient  to!reMan<    And  aU  men^  indeed,  admit  1 

aqiS'^MIi  raeiitMde  Hi«pmelifial<afl^D^  aa^-M  the  Mme  tune  exhibits  tpecimeiie  of  laagiiifieeDly' 
v^hemen^  and  dWinely-iosp'^ed  energy,  as  being  the  eon  of  a  goddess^    Aad  such  is  bis 
attachaiem  to  practicat  virtue,  .that  eveii  when  in  Hades,  he  desires  a  onion  with  body,  in  order 
that  lie  may  ateist  hitf  fatbi^."  WU'de  xmi  tb^  cotttrtry^  MtdoS"a0d  Rhadsmanthhr,  whotwere' 
heroes'  iMminaied  bt^(l)[>lM,  MMd  tttwaelves^  ftttnl  tgattmti6a  loxrMt^tegg  Mdimeddled  ^b 
mortal  «3iacBrnsriiDiiMAer.th*iM|bs«)lti|e ptcoMiQr  requir^"  . 
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that  the  temperate  man  is  continent,  and  possesses  the  virtue  of 
endurance ;  but  with  respect  to  a  man  of  this  description,  sotee  say 
that  he  is,  in  every  respect,  temperate,  but  others  say  that  he  is  not. 
And  some  confusedly  say,  that  the  intemperate  man  is  incontinent,'  and 
the. incontinent  man  is  intemperate;  but  others  say  that  they  differ 
from  each  other.  But  with  respect  to  the  prudent  man,  sometimes 
they  say  that  he  cannot  be  incontinent;  and  sometimes,  that  certain^ 
persons  who  are  prudent  .and  skilful,  are  incontinent.  And  farther 
still,  men  are  said  to  be  incontinent  of  anger,  of  honour,  and  of  gain. 
Such,  therefore,  are  the  assertions  concerning  continence  and  incon-) 
tinence. . 


CHAPTER  II. 


It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  how  he  who  thinks  rightly  can  act 
Incontinently.  Some  say,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
act  incontinently  who  knows  that  he  ought  not;  for  it  would  be  a 
dreadful  thing,  when  science  is  inherent  as  Socrates  thought,,  that  any. 
thing  else  should  have  dominion,  and  draw  the  man  about  like  a  slave. 
For  Socrates  in  short,  opposed  reason,  by  this  opinion,  as  if  there  were 
no  such,  thing  as  incontinence  j  since  he  said  that  no  one  acted  contcary 
to  what  he  apprehended  it  was  best  to  do,  except  from  ignorance  fof 
what  was  best].  This  assertion,  therefore;  is  adverse  to  those  things 
which  are  clearly  apparent ;  and  it  is  requisite  to  inquire  concerning 
the  passion,  if  any  one  acts  incontinently  through  ignorance,  what  the 
mode  of  this  ignorance  is.^  For  it  is  evident^  that  he  who  acts  inconti- 
nently does  not  think  he  ought  so  to  act^  till  he  is  under  the  influence 
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of  the  passion*  There  are,  however,  certain  persons  who  admit  some 
€)f  these  things,  but  not  others.  For  they  grant  indeed,  that  nothing  is 
better  than  science ;  but  they  do  not  admit  that  no  one  acts  contrary 
to  what  appears  to  him  to  be  better.  And  on  this  account  they  say, 
that  the  inicontinent  man,  not  having  science  but  opinion,  is  vanquished 
by  pleasures.  If,  however,  it  is  opinion,  and  neither  science  nor  a 
strong  but  a  weak  hypolepsis  which  resists,  as  it  is  in  those  who  are 
dubious,  pardon  is  to  be  granted  to  him  who  yields  to  strong  desires ; 
but  improbity  is  not  to  be  pardoned,  nor  any  thing  else  which  is 
blameable.  The  incontinent  man^  therefore,  is  vanquished  by  desire, 
prudence  at  the  same  time  resisting i  for  this  is  most  strong.  But  this' 
is  absurd  ;  for  the  same  person  will  be,  at  the  same  time,  prudent  and 
incontinent.  '  No  one,  however,  will  say  that  it  is  the  province  of  a 
prudent  man  to  perform  voluntarily  the  most  base  actions.  To  which 
may  be  added,  what  we  have  before  shown,  that  the  prudent  is  a 
practical  man ;  for  he  is  conversant  with  particulars,  and  possesses  the 
other  virtues. 

^gain,  if  the  continent  man  consists  in  having  strong  and  base  de- 
sires, the  temperate  will  not  be  a  continent  man,  nor  the  continent  a 
temperate  man ;  for  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  temperate  man  to 
have  too  much  [desire]  or  to  have  base  desires.     But  it  would  be  re- 
quisite that  he  should,  if  this  were  admitted ;  for  if,  indeed,  the  desires 
are  good,  the  habit  which  prevents  a  man  from  following  them  is  bad ; 
so  that  not  all  continence  will  be  good.    If,  however,  the  desires  are 
weak,  but  not  bad,  there  is  nothing  venerable  [in  continence ;]  and  if 
they  are  bad  and  weak  there  is  nothing  great  in  it.    Farther  still,  if 
continence  gives   permanency  to  every  opinion,    and  even  to  false 
opinion,  it  is  a  bad  thing ;  and  if  incontinence  produces  a  departure 
from  every  opinion,  there  will  be  a  certain  incontinence  which  is  good  5 
such  as  that  of  Neoptolemus  in  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles.    For  he  is 
to  be  praised  for  not  persevering  in  what  he  was  persuaded  to  do  by 
Ulysses,  because  it  was  painful  to  him  to  lie.    Again,  that  reasoning 
of  the  sophists  which  is  denominated  lying  or  dissembling,  is  perplexed 
with  doubt.    For  with  these  men,  in  consequence  oF  wishing  to  produce  an 
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assent  to  paradoxes^  in  order  that  when  they  obtain  their  &id»  they 
may   appear  to   be  skilful   persons,  the  syllogism   formed   by  their 
reasoning  becomes  very  dubious*     For  the  discursive  energy  of  reason 
is  bound,  when  the  person  whose  assent  they  wish  to  procure  is  un- 
willing to  persist,  because  the  conclusion  does  not  please  him ;  but  is 
unable  to  proceed,  because  he  cannot  dissolve  the  argument.     From  a 
certain  reason,  however,  it  may  happen,  that  imprudence,  together  with 
incontinence,  is  a  virtue.     For  a  man  through  incontinence  may  do  the 
contrary  to  what  he  apprehends  ought  to  be  done ;  but  he  apprehends 
that  good  things  are  evil,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  done.     Hencet 
he  will  do  what  is  good,  and  not  what  is  evil.    Again,  he  who  performs 
and  pursues  what  is  delectable,  in  consequence  of  being  persuaded, 
and  deliberately  choosing  so  to  do,  will  appear  to  be  a  better  character 
than  the  man  who  does  so,  not  from  reasoning,  but  from  incontinence ; 
for  he  may  be  more  easily  cured,  because  he  may  be  induced  to  change 
his  opinion.     But  the  incontinent  man  is  obnoxious  to  the  proverb,  in 
which  we  say,  "  When  water  suffocates^  what  occasion  is  there  to  drink  f^ 
For  if  indeed,  he  were  persuaded  to  do  what  he  did,  if  he  had  been 
induced  to  change  his  opinion  he  would  have  desisted ;  but  now  not 
being  persuaded,  he  nevertheless  acts  in  this  manner.     Farther  still,  if 
incontinence  and  continence  are  conversant  with  all  things,  who  is  the 
man  that  is  simply  incontinent  ?  For  no  one  has  every  species  of  in- 
continence ;  and  we  say  that  some  persons  are  simply  incontinent. 
Such,  therefore,  are  the  doubts  which  happen  on  this  subject     But  of 
these,  it  is  necessary  to  take  away  some,  and  to  leave  others ;  for  the 
solution  of  a  doubt  is  the  discovery  [of  what  is  investigated.] 
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CHAPTER  III- 


In  the  first  place,  therefore,  it  must  be  considered,  whether  the  in- 
continent act  knowingly,  or  not,  and  in  what  manner  they  act 
knowingly.  In  the  next  place,  with  what  kind  of  things  the  incontinent 
and  the  continent  man  are  conversant  I  mean,  whether  they  are 
conversant  with  all  pleasure  and  pain,  or  with  certain  definite  pleasures 
and  pains ;  and  whether  the  continent  and  the  enduring  man  are  the 
same,  or  difierent  characters.  And  in  a  similar  manner  we  must  con- 
sider such  other  things  as  are  allied  to  this  theory.  The  beginning, 
however,  of  the  speculation  is,  whether  the  continent  and  incontinent 
man  differ  in  the  things  with  which  they  are  conversant,  or  in  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  conversant  with  them.  My  meaning  is  this,  whether 
the  incontinent  man  is  alone  incontinent^  or  not,  because  he  is 
conversant  with  these  particular  things  ?  or,  whether  it  is  because  he  is 
thus  affected,  or  not  ?  or  whether  it  is  from  both  these  ?  In  the  next 
place,  whether  incontinence  and  continence  are  conversant  with  all 
things,  or  not  ?  For  he  who  is  simply  incontinent  is  not  conversant 
with  all  things,  but  with  those  things  with  which  the  intemperate  man 
is  conversant  i  nor  is  he  denominated  incontinent  from  being  simply 
affected  towards  these ;  for  if  he  were,  incontinence  would  be  the  same 
with  intemperance;  but  from  being  affected  towards  them  in  this 
particular  manner.  For  the  intemperate  man,  indeed,  is  led  [by  his 
desires]  from  deliberate  choice,  thinking  that  it  is  always  necessary  to 
pursue  the  present  delight ;  but  the  incontinent  man  does  not  think 
this  is  necessary ;  ye^-  pursues  it.    With  resp^gt,.  therefore,  to  the  a,s- 
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sertion  that  it  is  true  opinion  and  not  science,  through  which  men  act 
incontinently,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  present  discussion ;  for 
some  of  those  who  form  opinions  of  things,  entertain  no  doubt  of  their 
truth,  but  think  that  they  know  accurately.  If,  therefore,  those  who 
form  an  opinion,  act  in  a  greater  degree  contrary  to  their  opinion,  than 
those  who  have  a  scientific  knowledge,  because  they  believe  negligently, 
science  will  in  no  respect  differ  from  opinion*  For  some  persons  believe 
no  less  firmly  in  things  of  which  they  form  an  opinion,  than  others  in 
things  which  they  know  scientifically.  But  this  is  evident  from  He- 
raclitus^  Since,  however,  we  say  that  a  man  knows  scientifically  in  a 
twofold  respect ;  for  both  he  who  possesses  science,  indeed,  but  does 
not  use  it,  and  he  who  uses  it,  are  said  to  have  scientific  knowledge  ; 
it  makes  a  difference  whether  a  man  possessing  science,  but  not  con- 
templating, does  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  or  whether  possessing  science 
and  contemplating,  he  acts  improperly.  For  this  appears  to  be  absurd, 
but  it  is  not  if  he  does  not  contemplate.  Again,  since  there  arc  two 
modes  of  propositions,  [i.  e.  universal  and  particular  propositions,] 
nothing  hinders  but  that  he  who  possesses  both  these,  may  act  contrary 
to  science ;  using  indeed  the  universal  proposition,  but  not  the  parti* 
cular  one  ;  for  particulars  are  practicable.  There  is  a  difference  also, 
as  to  the  universal ;  for  one  difference,  indeed,  is  in  the  man  himself, 
but  the  other  is  in  the  thing.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  man  may  know 
that  dry  food  is  beneficial  to  every  man,  and  that  this  person  is  a  man  ; 
or  that  a  thing  of  such  a  kind  is  dry  food;  but  whether  this  is  a  thing  of 
such  a  kind,  he  either  does  not  know,  or  he  does  not  energise  as  if  he 
did  know.  There  is  an  immense  difference,  therefore,  according  to 
these  modes  ;  so  that  no  absurdity  follows  for  a  man  thus  to  know;  but 
for  him  to  know  in  any  other  way  it  would  be  wonderful.  Farther  still, 
science  may  be  inherent  in  men  in  a  way  different  from  that  which  we 
have  just  now  mentioned.     For  we  see  that  habit  differs  in  possessing, 

<  '<  Thus  Henclitus  fancied  that  he  knew,  with  scientific  accuracy,  the  things  which  he  opined; 
as  for  instance,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  motion,  and  other  notions  which  he  maintained/' 
Paraphrase  on  the  Nicomachean  £thics.    The  translation  by  Mr*  Bridgman. 
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indeed,  but  not  using  science ;  so  that  a  man  possesses,  in  a  certain 
respect,  and  does  not  possess  science;  as  is  the  case  with  him  who  is 
asleep,  or  insane,  or  intoxicated.  But  in  this  way  men  are  disposed^ 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  the  passions ;  for  anger,  and  the  desire 
of  venejneal  pleasures,  and  certain  other  things  of  this  kind,  .evidently 
produce  a  change  in  the  body ;  and  in  some  persons,  also,  they  produce 
insanity.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  incontinent  man  must  be  said 
to  be  aflected  similarly  to  these  persons.  Nor  is  it  any  indication  of 
the  contrary  if  such  persons  utter  sentences  which  are  the  progeny  of 
science ;  for  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  these  passions,,  will 
recite  demonstrations,  and  the  verses  of  Empedocles.  And  those  .who 
first  learn  [a  science]  connect  indeed  the  words,  but  do  not  yet  know 
their  meaning ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  science  should  increase  with 
advancing  age ;  but  this  requires  time.  Hence,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  incontinent  speak  after  the  'manner  of  players,  [i.e«  without 
attending  to  the  meaning  of  what  they  say]. 

Again,  the  cause  of  this  may  also  be  physically  surveyed  asvfollows: 
Opinion,  indeed,  is  either  universal  or  particular,  of  which  latter  sense 
is  now  the  mistress.  But  when  one  reason  is  produced  from  both  these, 
it  is  necessary  that,  so  far  as  pertains  to  theory,  the  soul  should 
enunciate  the  conclusion,  but  so  far  as  pertains  to  practice,  should 
immediately  act.  Thus,  for  instance^  if  every  thing  sweet  ought  to  Se 
tasted,  but  th^s  thing  is  sweet  as  being  some  one  of  particulars,  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  he  who  is  able,  and  is  not  impeded,  must  at 
the  same  time  that  he  says  this,  act,  [i.  e.  taste  the  sweet  thing].  When, 
therefore,  the  universal  proposition  is  indeed  inherent,  which  prohibits- 
a  thing  from  being  tasted;  but  ^another  proposition  says,  that  every 
thing  which  is  sweet  is  delectable  i  and  another  that  this  particular 
thing  is  sweet ;  and  this  causes  the  man  to  energise ;  and  when,  also, 
desire  happens  to  be  inherent — then  the  universal  proposition,  indeed, 
says,  this  thing  is  to  be  avoided,  but  desire  leads  Cto  the  fruition  of  it]. 
For  each  of  the  parts  of  the  soul  is  able  to  move,  or  excite.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  a  man  acts  incontinently  both  from  reason,  in  a  certain 
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respect,  and  opinion  ;  though  opinion  is  not  essentially^  but  from  acci- 
dent, contrary  to  reason.  For  desire,  but  not  opinion,  is  contrary  to 
right  reason.  Hence,  on  this  account,  also,  brutes  are  not  incontinent, 
because  they  liave  not  a  perception  of  universal,  but  an  ipiagination 
and  memory  of  particulars.  With  respect  to  the  manner,  however,  in 
which  ignorance  is  dissolved,  and  the  incontinent  man  again  becoiaes 
in  possessifon  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  reasoning  is  the  same  as 
concerning  him  who  is  intoxicated  or  asleep,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  thi3 
passion ;  but  the  explanation  of  it  must  be  obtained  from  physiologists. 
Because,  however^  the  last  proposition  is  the  opinion  of  the  sensible 
object,  and  is  the  mistress  of  actions,  he  who  is  under  the  influenee  of 
passion  either  has  not  this  proposition,  or  he  has  it  in  such  a  way,  that 
from  possessing  he  has  not  a  scientific  knowledge  of  it,  but  merely 
enunciates  it,  just  as  he  who  is  intoxicated  recites  the  verses  of  Eoi^ 
pedocles;  and  likewise  because  the  last  proposition  is  not  universal, 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  similarly  scientific  with  that  proposition 
which  is  universaL  That  also  which  Socrates  '  investigated,  appears  in 
this  case  to  happen.     For  the  passion  is  not  produced,  when  that  which 

'  Here  Aristotle  obViously  shows,  that  in  apparently  opposing  Socrates,  (or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  Plato),  he  in  reality  explains  bis  opinion.  For  when,  as  Aristoile^infonns  us  in  the  sd, 
chapter,  Socrates  said,  '^  That  no  one  acted  contrary  to  what  he  apprehended  it  was  best  to  do, 
except  from  ignorance  of  what  was  best,"  his  meaning  was,  that  no  one  acted  contrary  to  what 
he  thought  was  best,  when  he  possessed  science  properly  so  called  $  riz.  when  he  had  not  only  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  universal,  but  also  of  the  particular  proposttioB.  But  the  incontinent 
man  errs,  because  he  alone  knows,  scientifically,  the  universal  proposition,  that  a  certain  thing 
universally  is  not  to  be  done}  but  he  does  not  know  that  this  particular  thing  is  not  to  be  done, 
'  and  that  it  is  not  now  to  be  done. 

Conformably  to  this  also,  Plato  says,  that  all  errors  are  involuntary,  because  there  is  need  of  a 
fals6  proposition,  to  the  existence  of  error.  And  the  falsehood  takes  place  about  the  major 
proposition.  Thus  Orestes  says,  **  My  mother  has  killed  my  father :  Every  woman  who  kills  her 
own  husband  ought  to  be  killed :  My  mother,  therefore,  ought  to  be  killed.''  Here  it  is  evident,  that 
Orestes  erred  through  the  major  proposition.  For  though  every  woman  who  kills  her  husband  ought 
to  be  killed,  yet  not  by  her  own  son.  Since,  therefore,  the  major  proposition  is  false,  on  this 
account  Orestes  is  said  to  have  erred  involuntarily,  because  we  fell  into  falsehood  involuntarily. 
For  no  one  witlingly  admits  what  is  false,  aince  all  men  naturally  love  truth* 
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is  science,  properijr  so  called,  is  seen  to  be'present ;  nor  is  this  science 
drawn  about  [so  as  to  co-operate  with  passion  J  but  this  must  be  as- 
serted of  the  sensitive  power.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  knowledge 
and  ignoranoB  of  the  incontinent  man,  and  how  he  may  act  inconti* 
nentljr  accompanied  with  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


But  whether  anyone  is  simply  incontinent,  or  all  that  are  incontinent 
are  partially  so,  and  if  there  is  any  one  who  is  simply  incontinent,  what 
the  things  are  with  which  he  is  conversant,  must  in  the  next  place  be 
shown  by  us.  .  That  the  continent,  therefore,  and  men  of  endurance, 
and  that  the  incontinent  and  effeminate,  are  conversant  with  pleasures 
and  pains,  is  evident.  Of  those  things,  however,  which  produce 
pleasure,  some  indeed  are  necessary;  but  others,  though  they  are  eligible 
of  themselves,  yet  have  excess.  But  necessaries  indeed,  are  things 
which  have  reference  to  the  body  ;  I  mean  such  things  as  pertain  to 
food,  and  the  use  of  venereal  pleasures,  and  such-like  corporeal  con- 
cerns, about  wliich  we  place  intemperance  and  temperance.  Other 
things,  however,  are  not  indeed  necessary,  yet  are  eligible  of  themselves ; 
I  mean  such  as  victory,  honour,  wealth,  and  such-like  good  and 
delectable  things.  Those,  therefore,  who  exceed  in  these  contrary  to 
the  right  reason  which  is  in  them,  we  do  not  indeed  denominate  simply 
incontinent,  but  with  an  addition  we  call  them  incontinent  of  riches, 
of  gain,  of  honour,  and  of  anger;  but  we  do  not  call  them  simply 
incontinent,  as  being  different  from  those  that  are  so,  and  denominated 
from  similitude ;  just  as  the  name  of  a  certain  person  who  was  victorious 
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in  the  Olympic  games,  was  Anthropos^  i.  e.  man ;  for  he  had  as  a  proper 
the  common  name  of  man,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  different 
[from  man  universal,  or  the  species  man,  as  being  an  individual].  As 
an  indication  of  this,  incontinence  indeed,  is  blamed,  not  only  as  an 
error^  but  also  as  a  certain  vice,  either  simply,  or  partially ;  but  no  one 
blames  those  who  are  incontinent  of  honour,  or  gain,  Sec.  as  simply 
bad.  With  respect,  however,  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  cor- 
poreal enjoyments,  with  which  we  say  the  temperate  and  intemperate 
man  are  conversant,  he  who  without  deliberate  choice  pursues  the 
excesses  of  delectable,  and  avoids  the  excesses  of  painful  things,  viz. 
hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  the 
touch  and  the  taste,  yet  contrary  to  deliberate  choice  and  the  reasoning 
power,  is  called  incontinent^  not  with  an  addition  of  this  or  that  thing, 
as  of  anger,  but  he  is  only  simply  called  incontinent.  But  as  an  in- 
dication of  this,  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  one  ai*e  called 
effeminate,  but  not  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  other.  Hence, 
we  arrange  the  incontinent  and  intemperate,  and  also  the  continent  and 
temperate  man,  in  the  same  class,  but  not  those  who  are  incontinent 
of  honour,  or  gain,  i&c*  because  they  are,  in  a  certain  respect,  conversant 
with  the  same  pleasures  and  pains«  Though,  however,  they  are  con- 
versant with  the  same  things,  yet  not  after  the  same  manner ;  for  the 
intemperate,  indeed,  pursue  depraved  pleasures  from  deliberate  choice, 
but  the  incontinent  do  not.  Hence,  we  rather  call  him  intemperate, 
who  either  not  at  all  desiring,  or  desiring  slightly,  pursues  excessive 
pleasures,  and  avoids  moderate  pains,  than  him  who  pursues  the  one 
and  avoids  the  other,  in  consequence  of  being  influenced  by  vehement 
desire.  For  what  would  the  former  character  do,  if  be  were  impelled 
by  robust  desire,  and  suffered  violent  pain  from  the  want  of  necessary 
things  ?  Since,  however,  of  desires  and  pleasures,  some  rank  in  the 
genus  of  things  beautiful  and  worthy ;  for  of  things  delectable,  some 
are  naturally  eligible,  others  are  contrary  to  these,  and  others  have 
an  intermediate  subsistence^  agreeably  to  the  division  we  have  before 
made;  and  these  last  are  such  as  riches,  gain,  victory  and  honour:  in 
all  these,  therefore,  and  things  of  the  like  kind,  and  in  those  that  have 
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an  intermediate  subsistence,  men  are  not  blamed  for  being  merely  in* 
fluenced  by  the  passions,   and  for  desiring  and  loving,  but  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  influenced  by  them,  and  for  indulging  them 
to  excess.     Hence,  with  respect  to  those  who  are  vanquished  by  the 
passions,  or  pursue  any  thing  naturally  beautiful  and  good,  contrary  to 
reason,  such  as  those  who  pursue  honour  more  than  is  proper,  or  are 
irrationally  attached  to  their  parents  and  children ;  for  these  also  rank 
among  the  number  of  things  that  are  good,  and  those  who  pay  attention 
to  these  are  praised ;  yet  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  -certain  excess  even 
in  these  things,  if  any  one«  like  Niobe,  contends  about  them  even  with 
the  gods,  or  like  Satyrus,  who  for  his  attachment  to  his  father  was 
called  Philopator;  for  he  appeared  through  this  attachment  to  be.  very  : 
infatuated.    There  is,  therefore,  no  depravity,  indeed,  in  these  things, . 
for  the  reason  already  assigned,  because  each  of  these  things  is  naturally 
eligible  of  itself;   but  the  excesses  of  them  are  bad,  and  are  to  be» 
avoided.      This,    however,    is  not  the  case  with  incontinence;   for* 
incontinenpe  is  not  only  to  be  avoided,  but  is  also  among  the  number : 
of  blameable  things.      But  from  the  similitude  of  the  passion,   in 
speaking  about  each  of  these,  it  is  usual  to  add  the  term  incontinence,  • 
just  as  we  say,  that  a  man  is  a  bad  physician,  or  a  bad  player,  whom  * 
we  should  not  simply  call  a  bad  man.    As^  therefore,  we  do  not  here 
call  these,  simply  bad  men,  because  each  of  these  is  not  a  vice,  but 
similar  to  vice  from  analogy ;  so  likewise  there,  [viz.  in  the  immoderate  . 
pursuit  of  honour,  gain,  &c.]  those  things  only  are  to  be  considered  as 
incontinence  and  continence,  which  are  conversant  with  the  same : 
things  as  temperance  and  intemperance.     But  with  respect  to  incon*  < 
tinence  in  anger,  we  speak  of  it  from  similitude.     Hence,  also,  by 
making  an  addition,  we  say  that  a  man  is  incontinent  of  anger,  just 
as  we  say,  that  he  is  incontinent  of  honour  or  gain. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


81KOB9  however^  some  things  are  naturally  delectable,  and  of  these 
sQme  are  simply  so,  but  others  to  the  genera  of  animals  and  men ;  but 
olber  things  are  not  naturally  delectable,  but  some  things  are  pleasing 
ifl  cottMquence  of  mutilations,  and  others  are  so  partly  from  custom, 
a«d  partly  from  depra?^d  natures — this  being  fhe  case,  similar  habits 
may  be  perceiyed  in  each  of  these.     But  by  savage  habits,  I  mean  such 
a  habit  as  thai  of  (he  womaii  who  is  said  to  have  cut  open  the  bellies 
of  pregnant  wonden,  and  to  have  devoured  the  foetus  ;  or  such  habits  as 
certain  i»avage  tiatiohs  abc^ut  Pontus  are  said  to  possess.    For  of  these» 
Bdoie  Are  delighted  to  fecfd  on  raw,  and  others  on  human  flesh,  and 
others  at  banquets  feabt  each  other  with  their  own  children.    Or  such  a 
habit  rui  Phalaris  is  s&id  to  have  possessed;  [for  be  is  reported  to  have 
cBibtk  his  own  sdrij;    These  habits,  therefore,  are  savage.    Some  of 
th«se  habits^  hd^eter,  are  produced  in  certain  persons  fronl  disease 
aAd  insianity,  as  was  the  case!  with  him  who  immolated  and  eat  his 
ra<)tber*,  and  afeo  with  him  who  eat  the  liver  of  his  fellow -servant. 
Btti  other*  savage  habits,  either  originate  fVom  disease,  or  from  custom, 
suc^h.as  evulsions  of  the  hairs,  biting  the  naib,  and  besides  these  eating 
coals  and  earth ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  venereal  doAnexion  of 
males  with  males.     For  these  habits  are  produced  in  some  persons  by 

'  O  Stfini  0  T«f  Ilif^tfy  ffoM^vf  liami^  tfayn  rwf  iovrou  fuirtfa  MfiovfTwaf*  AsPASlus.^— L  c 
**  Xerxes,  king  of  the  Persians,  being  insane,  eat  his  mother,  having  for  this  purpose  torn  her  ia 
pieces/' 
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nature,  but  in  others  ftom  biidtom  ;  d.s  being  Accustomed  iti  theih  ttom 
childhood.  No  one,  therefore,  Would  call  those  in  whom  natufe  is  th* 
cause  of  these  habits,  incontinent ;  as  neither  are  women  called  incOtt^ 
tinent,  because  in  the  venereal  connexion,  they  are  not  active,  but 
passive.  And  in  a  similar  manner  those  are  not  called  incontinent, 
who  are  in  a  diseased  condition  from  custom.  The  possession,  therefore, 
of  each  of  these,  is  something  beyond  the  boundaries  of  vice,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  savage  nature.  But  when  possessing  these  propen- 
sities to  subdue,  or  be  subdued  by  them,  is  not  simple  continence  or 
incontinence,  but  is  only  so  from  similitude,  just  as  he  who  subsists 
after  this  manner  with  respect  to  anger  is  incontinent  of  this  passion, 
but  passion  is  not  to  be  called  incontinent.  For  every  vice,  folly^ 
timidity,  intemperance  and  ferocity  when  excessive,  is  either  savage 
or  the  eflfect  of  disease.  For  he  who  is  naturally  so  disposed  as  to  be 
afraid  -of  every  thrng,  even  though  a  nciduse  shoiild  make  a  noise,  is 
timid  according  to  a  savage  timidity ;  but  he  who  is  afraid  of  a  cat  i& 
timid  froth  disease.  And  among  the  number  of  the  stupid,  those  who 
are  most  irrational  frotn  nature,  and  live  only  from  sense,  resemble 
savage  animals,  as  h  the  case  with  some  nations  of  remote  barbarian^; 
but  those  who  are  so  from  disease,  such  as  epilepsy,  or  insanity,  thes6 
are  in  a  morbid  state.  It  is,  however,  possible,  that  some  one  may 
sometitnes  possess  these  habits,  and  yet  not  be  vanquished  by  them  ; 
I  mean,  as  if,  for  instance,  Fhalaris  desiring  to  eat  his  son  should  refrain 
from  so  doing,  or  should  abstain  from  absurd  venereal  pleasure.  And 
it  is  hot  only  possible  to  have  these  propensities,  but  also  to  be  vati* 
quished  by  them.  As,  therefore,  with  respect  to  depravity,  that  which 
pertainsf  to  man,  is  simply  said  to  be  depravity ;  but  that  which  subsistii 
with  an  addition,  is  said  to  be  a  savage  or  disea^d  depravity,  but  is 
not  simply  depravity ;  after  the  same  manner  with  redpect  to  inconti- 
nence, it  is  evident  that  one  kind  is  savage,  biit  another  the  effect  of 
disease,  while  that  alone  is  simply  incontinence  which  sfubsfists  according 
to  human  intempenance.  It  is  evident,'  therefore,  that  incontinence 
&nd  continence  are   alone  conversant  with  those  things  with  which 
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intemperance  and  temperance  are  conversant,  and  that  another  species 
of  incontinence  subsists  about  other  things,  which  is  denominated 
metaphorically,  and  not  simply. 


CHAPTER  VL 


,  Let  us,  however^  now  consider  whether  the  incontinence  of  anger  is  not 
less  base  than  the  incontinence  of  desires.  For  anger,  indeed,  seems 
to  hear  something  of  reason,  but.  to  hear  it  negligently  ;  just  like  hastjr 
servants^  who  run  away  before  they  have  heard  the  whole  of  what  is 
fi^id  to  them,  and  thua  err  in  the  performance.of  what  they  are  ordered 
to  do;  or  like  dogs  who. bark  at  a  noise  alone,  before  they  perceive 
whether  he  who  makes  it  is  a  friend  or  not.  Thus  also  anger,  through 
the  heat  and  celerity  of  its  nature,  hears,  indeed,  reason,  but  does  not 
hear  its  mandates,  in  consequence  of  impetuously  tending  to  vengeance. 
For  reason,  indeed,  or  the  imagination,  render  it  evident  that  something 
has  been  done  attended  with  insolence  or  contempt ;  but  anger,  as  if 
syllogistically  concluding  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  hostile  to  one  who 
has  acted  in  this  manner,  is  immediately  .enraged.  Desire,  however, 
if  sense,  or  reason  [corrupted  by  sense,J  only  says. that  a  thing  is  delec- 
table, rushes  to  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Hence,  anger  in  a  certain  respect 
follows  reason ;  but  desire  does  not.  Desire,  therefore,  is  more  base 
than  anger.  For  he  who  is  incontinent  of  anger,  is  after  a  manner 
vanquished  by  reason  ;  but  he  who  is  incontinent  of  desire,  is  subdued 
by  desire,  and  not  by  reason.  Again,  it  is  more  pardonable  to  follow 
the  natural  appetites,  sinc^  such  desires  as  are  common  to  all  men  are 
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moie.  pardonable,  and  so  far  as  they  are  commoti.  But  anger  and 
asperity  are  more  natural  than  desires  which  are  excessive,  and  which 
are  not  necessary.  Thus  one  who  was  accused  of  striking'  his  father 
said,  as  an  apology  for  it,  that  his  own  father^  and  even  his  grandfathei^ 
committed  the  same  fault;  and  pointing  to  his  child,  he  likewise^  said 
he,  will  stiike  ifie  when  he  becomes  a  man;  for  this  i&al  family  foiling^ 
A  certain  person^  also,  being  dragged  about  by  his  8oo»  ordered  him  to 
stop  at  the  gates,  of  his  house ;  for  he  .likewise  had  dragged  bis!  father 
as  far  as  to  that. place.  Farther  still,. those  who  act. more  insidiously 
are  more  ubjuat.  The  irascible  man,  therefore,  is  not  insidious,' nor  is 
anger,  but.he  is  open:  in  what  he  does.  Desire,  howeyer,  is  fraudulent, 
as  it  is  said  of  Venus,  :    ' 

The  Cyprian  godd^s^  skilPd  ia  weaving  wiles,  • 

Arid  as  Homer  says,  tlspeaking  of  her  cestusj 

Iti  this  was  every  art,  and  every'  charnr. 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm  ^ 

Ppod  love,  t|ie  gentle  yowy  the  gay  desire^  ",      ..     i    • 

The  kind  deceit,  the  still  reviving  fire,  •    •      •    . 

Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs, 
'    *  ^      Silence,  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes*. 

Hence,  if  this  incontinence  is  more  unjust,"  it  is  also 'more  base  than  that 
which  pertains  to  anger,  and  this  is  simply  incontinence,  and  in  a  certain 
respect  vice.  Again,  no  one  who  is  pained  acls  insolently^  [i.  e.  lascivi-. 
ously]  towards  another  person ;  but  every  one  who  acts  from  the  impulse 
of  anger,  acts  with  pain*  He,  however,  who  conducts  himself  insolently 
towards  another,  acts  with  pleasure.  If,  therefore,  those  things  with 
which  it  is  especially  just  to  be  angry  are  more  unjust,  the  incontinence, 
also,  which  subsists  through  desire  is  more  unjust;  for  anger  is  not 

■  Iliad  14,  v.  214,  &c.  The  translation  by  Pope.  I  have  given  the  whole  passage  to  which 
Aristotle  alludes;  for  be  only  quotes  the  two  last  words  of  the  first  line  of  tbe  original  and  the 
last  line* 
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attended  with  insolence^.  Hence^  it  is  evident  that  the  incontinence 
which  18  conversant  with  desires,  is  more  base  than  that  which  is  con<- 
versant  with  anger,  and,  also,  that  continence  and  incontusence  are 
conrersant  with  corporeal  pleasures*  The  differences,  however,  of 
these  must  be  assumed*  For  as  we  said  in  the  beginnings  some  desires 
are  human  and. natural,  both  in  their  genus  and  magnitude;  but  otberi( 
are  savage;  aod  othei^  subsist  from  mutilations  and  diseases*  But 
with  the  first  of  these^  temperance  and  intemperance  are  alone  con* 
versanti  Hence,  we  neither  call  brutes  temperate^  nor  intenxperatet 
except  metaphoricallj,  though  one  genus  of  animals  differs  in  shoot 
from  another,  in  insolence,  in  salaciousness,  and  in  voracity.  For  tbejr 
have  neither  any  deliberate  choice,  nor  reasoning  process,  but  they 
revolt  from  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  insane  men.  Ferocity, 
however,  is  a  less  evil  than  vice,  but  it  is  more  terrible ;  for  that  which 
is  most  excellent,  is  not  corrupted  through  this,  as  it  is  in  men ;  but 
those  that  labour  under  this  malady  are  deprived  of  it,  [i.  e.  of  reason.] 
It  is  justi  therefore,  as  if  th^t  which  is  inanimate  should  be  compared 
with  that  which  is  animated,  in  order  to  know  which  of  the  two  is  the 
worse.  For  the  improbity  is  always  more  innoxious  which  is  without 
a  principle ;  but  intellect  is  a  principle.  Hence,  a  similar  thing  takes 
place,  as  if  injustice  should  be  compared  with  an  unjust  man;  for  it  is 
possible  that  the  one  may  be  worse  than  the  other.  For  a  bad  man 
may  be  the  cause  of  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  evils  than  a  brute* 

*  By  tfCfi^  heie,  or  insoknce^  Aristotle  probably  ovqans  the  intolence  which  accompanies 
latciviousuess. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


With  respect^  hofweveri  to  tbe  pleasures  and  pains  which  sub«st 
through  the  touch,  and  the  taste,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  deaifes* 
and  aversions  paftatmng  to  these,  about  which  intemperance  a&d 
tefflpemnce  have :  bei^»  before  defined  v  it  is  possible^  indeed^  thafc  a» 
man  may  be  so  disposed,  as  to  he  vanquished  by  those  pleasures  and* 
pains,  to  whicb  the  multitude  are  superior ;  and  it  is  also  possible,  that 
b&  may  vaaquisli  those  by  which  the  multitude  are  vanqriisbed.  .  But 
of  these  charactei^  hie  who  is  vanquished  by  pleasures  is  incontinent^ 
and  he>whO'  vanquishes  th^mis  continent.  He,  also,  who  is  vanquished! 
by  painSi  is  effbminate,  but  he  who  vanquishes  them  is  a  man  of  endur«» 
ance«  llie  habits,  -  however,  of  most  men  are  between  these,  though 
they  rather  verge  to  the. worse  habits^  Since,  however,  of  pteasurbs^ 
some  are  necessary,  but  others  are  not,  and  those  that  are  necessary 
are  sa  to  a  certain  eartent;  but  the  excesses  and  defects  are  not  nsoes* 
sary ;  and  the  like  also  takes  place  in  desires  and  pains  ;--rthiB  being 
tlie  case^  he  who  piirsura  the  exoesses  of  pleasures^  or  who  puirsuea 
pleasures  encessiTely^  or  f>om.  deliberate  choice^  and'«)n  their  own 
account,  and  not  itom  any  thing  else  which  may  happen,  is  aa*  intern^ 
perate  man.  For  this  man  will  necessarily  not  repent  of  his  conduct ; 
so  that  he  is  ioQu^le;..  £i^  be  who  is  deficient  in  the  pursi^ii  of 
pleai»uffes,  iik  oppMbt^.tb^  this  chaiaetei';  and  be  who  subsists -in  a 
medium  between  both,  is  the  temperate  nraii.  '■  '-  In  a-  sia»ilar  iB«^er^ 
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also,  he  is  intemperate,  tvIio  avoids  corporeal  pains,  not  because  he  is 
vanquished  by  them,  but  from  deliberate  choice.  But  of  those  who 
pursue  pleasures,  jet  not  from  deliberate  choice,  one,  indeed,  is  led  to 
the  pursuit  through  pleasure;  but  another  through  an  avoidance  of 
pain;  so  that  they  differ  from  each  other.  It  will,  however,  be  obvious 
to  every  one,  that  he  is  a  worse  character,  who  not  desiring,  or  desiring 
but  slightly,  does  any  thing  which  is  base,  than  him  who  desires  vehe- 
mently ;  and  also  that  he  who  not  being  angry  strikes  a  man,  is  a  worse 
character  than  the  man  who  strikes  another  through  the  impulse  of 
anger.  For  what  would  such  a  one  do,  if  he  were  influenced  by 
passion.  Hence,  the  intemperate  is  worse  than  the  incontinent  m^n. 
Of  the  characters,  therefore,  that  we  have  mentioned,  the  one  has 
more  the  form  of  effeminacy,  but  the  other  is  incontinent.  But  the 
continent  is  opposed  to  the  incontinent,  and  the  man  of  endurance  to 
the  effeminate  man.  For  endurance,  indeed,  consists  in  resisting,  but 
continence  in  subduing.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  resist,  and 
another  to  subdue,  just  as  it  is  one  thing  not  to  be  vanquished,  and 
another  to  vanquish.  Hence,  continence  is  more  eligible  than  endur- 
ance. But  he  who  fails  in  those  things  in  which  the  multitude  resist, 
and  are  able  to  resist,  is  effeminate  and  luxuriously  delicate.  For 
luxurious  delicacy  is  a  certain  effeminacy;  as  when  a  man  draws  his 
garment  on  the  ground  lest  he  should  be  pained  by  the  labour  of 
holding  it  up ;  and  [by  his  manner  of  living]  imitates  one  who  is  ill, 
yet  does  not  think  he  is  miserable, '  though  he  resembles  one  who  is 
miserable.  The  like,  also,  takes  place  witii  respect  to  continence  and 
incontinence.  For  it  is  not  wonderful  if  a  man  is  vanquished  by  strong 
and  transcendent  pleasures  or  pains,  but  he  deserves  to  be  pardoned, 
if,  though  vanquished,  he  makes  a  resbtance,  like  the  Philoctetes  of 
Theodectes,  when  bit  by  a  viper,  or  the  Cercyon  of  Carcinus  in  his 
Alope^;  or  like  those  who  endeavouring  to  restrain  their  laughter  burst 

*  '^  Carcinus  wai  a  tragic  poet,  and  Alope  was  the  danghter  of  Cercyon,  who  understanding 
tfiat  the  chastity  dt  hb  daughter  had  been  violated,  could  no  longer  bear  to  five,  through  the 
grief  which  he  felt  on  the  occaaioau''—AsfAii98« 
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forth  into  a  profuse  laugh,  as  it  happened  to  Xenophantus.  But  he 
is  very  blameable  who  is  vanquished  by  those  pleasures  which  the 
multitude  are  able  to  resist,  and  is  unable  to  oppose  them,  and  this 
not  through  the  nature  of  his  race,  or  from  disease,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Persian  kings  with  whom  effeminacy  is  hereditary,  and  who  on  this 
account  are  as  females  when  compared  to  males.  The  jocose  man, 
also,  appears  to  be  intemperate,  but  he  is  effeminate;  for  jesting  is  a 
relaxation,  since  it  is  a  repose  [from  serious  and  laborious  pursuits]. 
But  the  jocose  man  ranks  among  the  number  of  those  who  exceed  in 
this  relaxation.  With  respect  to  incontinence,  however,  one  kind  is 
precipitate,  but  another  is  from  imbecility.  For  some,  indeed,  having 
deliberated,  do  not  persist  in  what  they  have  deliberated^  on  account 
of  passion  j  but  others,  in  consequence  of  not  having  deliberated,  ar6 
led  [captive]  by  passion.  For  some  persons,  just  as  those  who  hav6 
previously  tickled  themselves,  are  not  tickled  by  others,  so  these,  in 
consequence  of  previously  perceiving,  and  foreseeing  [the  future  per- 
turbation] and  having  pre-excited  themselves,  and  their  reasoning 
power,  are  not  vanquished  by  passion,  whether  it  be  delectable,  or 
painful.  But  persons  of  acute  feelings,  and  those  who  are  melancholy, 
are  especially  incototinent,  according  to  precipitate  incontinence.  For 
the  former,  indeed,  through  celerity,  and  the  latter  through  vehemence, 
do  not  wait  for  the  decision  of  reason,  because  they  are  disposed  to 
follow  the  imagination. 


S  a  euAP. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


Tas  iatemperate  many  however^  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  not 
iocliaed  to  repentance ;  for  he  persists  in  his  deliberate  choice ;  but 
every  incontinent  man  is  inclined  to  repent.  Hence,  the  thing  is  not 
as  we  doubted  it  might  be;  but  the  intemperate  man,  indeed,  is  incur* 
able,  and  the  incontinent  man  is  curable.  For  depravity  appears  to 
resemble  the  diseases  of  the  dropsy  and  consumption,  but  incontinence 
i^eems  to  resemble  the  epilepsy;  since  the  former,  indeed,  is  continued 
without  interruption,  but  the  latter  is  not  a  continued  improbity,  ^nd 
in  short,  the  genus  of  incontinence  is  different  from  that  of  vice ;  for 
vice,  indeed,  is  latent,  but  ia<x)ntinence  is  not  latent.  But  of  tliese 
characters,  the  precipitately  incontinent  are  better  than  those  who 
possess  reason,  indeed,  but  do  not  abide  in  its  decisions;  for  the  latter 
are  vanquished  by  a  less  passion,  and  not  without  previous  delibera* 
tion,  like  the  former.  For  the  man  who  is  incontinent  from  imbecility, 
resembles  those  who  become  rapidly  intoxicated,  and  from  a  little 
wine,  and  from  less  than  that  through  which  most  men  become  intoxi- 
cated. That  incontinence,  therefore,  is  not  a  vice  is  evident;  but 
perhaps  it  is  partially  so.  For  incontinence  is  contrary,  but  vice  is 
conformable  to  deliberate  choice.  The  intemperate,  and  the  inconti- 
nent man,  however,  are  similar  in  their  actions,  just  as  Demodocus 
said  of  the  Milesians :  viz.  ^^  The  Milesians  are  not  indeed  foolish,  yet 
they  act  as  if  they  were  so.^'  Thus,  also,  incontinent  men  are  not 
indeed  unjust,  yet  they  act  unjustly •    Since,  therefore,  the  incontinent 
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man  is  one  who  does  not  pursue  corporeal  pleasures  in  excess  and 
Contrary  to  right  reason,  from  persuasion,  but  the  intemperate  man 
because  he  is  intemperate,  is  persuaded  to  pursue  such  pleasures;— 
this  being  the  case,  the  former  is  easily  induced  to  change  his  opinion, 
but  the  latter  is  not.  For  virtue  preserves  the  principle  [of  right 
conduct,]  but  depravity  corrupts  it;  and  in  actions  that  for  the  sake  of 
which  [or  the  end]  is  the  principle,  in  the  same  manner  as  hypotheses 
are  principles,  in  the  mathematics.  Hence,  neither  in  the  mathematics, 
nor  here,  are  principles  to  be  taught,  but  virtue,  either  physical  or 
ethical,  is  the  cause  of  right  opinion  concerning  the  principle  [of 
conduct]:  A  man  of  this-  description,  therefore,  is  temperate,  but  the 
contrary  character  is  an  intemperate  man.  There  is  also  a  certain 
person  who  through  passion  departs  from  right  reason,  whom  passion^ 
indeed,  so  subdues,  that  he  does^  not  act  conformably  to  right  reason; 
but  yet  passion  does  not  so  far  subdue  him  as  to  cause  him*  to  be 
persuaded,  that  pleasures  of  this  description  ought  to  be  largely  ' 
pursued.  This  person  is  the  incontinent  man,  who  is  better  than  the 
intemperate,  and  is  not  absolutely  a  bad  man.  For  in  him  that  wHicE 
is  besti  the  principle  [df  right  conduct]  is  saved;  But  there  is  another 
person  contrary  to  this  [viz*  the  continent  man]  who^  persists  [in  the 
dfecision  of  reason]  and  is  not  diverted  from  it  through  passion.  From 
these  things^  therefore,  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  these  habits  is  worthy, 
but  the  other  bad. 


3  a  2  OiTAP. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


IVHETHERy  therefore,  is  he  the  continent  man  who  persists  in  any; 
kind  of  reason,  and  in  any  kind  of  deliberate  choice,  or  he  who  persists 
in  right  reason  ?  And  whether  is  he  the  incontinent  man,  who  does 
not  persist  in  any  kind  of  deliberate  choice,  nor  in  any  kind  of  reason, 
or  he  who  persists  in  a  false  reason,  and  in  an  erroneous  deliberate 
choice^,  as  it  was. doubted  by  us  before?  Or  shall  we  say  that  the 
continent  man  is  one  who  persists  from  accident  in  any  kind  of  reason 
and  deliberate  choice,  but  ess^tiallyin  true  reason,  and  right  deliberate 
choice,  but  that  the  incontinent  man  does  not  thus  persist  ?  For  if  any 
one  chooses,  or  pursues,  that  thing  on  account  of  this,  he  pursues, 
indeed,  and  chooses  this  thing  per  re;  but  the  former  thing  from 
accident.  We  speak,  however,  of  that  which  is  per  se  simply.  Hence, 
it  is  possible  that  the  one  may  persist  in  any  kind  of  opinion,  but  that 
the  other  may  abandon  any  kind  of  opinion;  but  the  one  simply 
persists  in  true  opinion,  and  the  other  docs  not.  There  are,  however, 
some  persons  who  are  disposed  to  persist  in  an  opinion,  and  these  are 
those  who  are  called  pertinacious,  such  as  the  obstinate,  and  those  who 
are  not  easily  persuaded  to  relinquish  their  opinion,  who  have,  indeed, 
something  similar  to  the  continent  man,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
prodigal  has  to  the  liberal,  and  the  audacious  to  the  confident  man ; 
but  in  many  things  they  are  different.  For  the  confident  man,  indeed, 
is  not  changed  through  passion  and  desire ;  since  when  it  so  happens, 
he  is  easily  persuaded.  But  the  pertinacious  man  is  not  persuaded  by 
reason;  since  most  of  this  description  admit  desire^  and  are  led  by 
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frieasures.  Those  persons,  however,  are  pertinacious,  w}io  have  certain 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  also  unlearned  and  rustic  men.  And  those, 
indeed,  who  have  certain  opinions  of  their  own,  are  pertinacious 
through  pleasure  and  pain.  For  they  rejoice  when  they  are  victorious, 
if  they  are  not  induced  to  change  their  opinion,  and  they  are  grieved, 
when  their  opinions,  as  if  they  were  decrees,  are  without  efficacy. 
Hence,  they  resemble  the  incontinent  more  than  the  continent  man. 
But  there  are  certain  persons  who  do  not  persist  in  their  opinions,  yet 
not  through  incontinence,  such  as  Neoplolemtis  in  the  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles ;  since  he  did  not  persist  in  his  opinion,  yet,  not  on  account 
of  pleasure,  but  on  account  of  the  beautiful  in  conduct.  For  to  him  it 
was  l^eautiful  to  speak  the  truth,  though  he  was  persuaded  by  Ulysses 
to  lie.  For  not  every  one  who  does  any  thing  on  account  of  pleasure 
is  intemperate,  or  a  bad,  or  an  incontinent  man ;  but  he  is  intemperate 
who  does  it  on  account  of  base  pleasure.  Since,  however,  there  is  a 
character  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  delighted  less  than  is  proper  with 
corporeal  pleasures,  and  not  to  abide  in  the  decisions  of  reason,  the 
continent  man  is  a  medium  between  this  character,  and  the  incontinent 
man.  For  the  incontinent  man,  indeed,  does  not  abide  in  the  decisions 
of  reason,  because  he  is  delighted  with  corporeal  pleasures  more  than 
is  proper,  but  this  man^  because  he  is  delighted  with  them  less  than  is 
proper.  The  continent  man,  however,  abides  in  the  decision  of  reason, 
and  is  not*  changed  through  any  thing  else.  It  is  also  necessary,  if 
continence  is  a  good  things  that  both  the  contrary  habits  should  be  bad« 
as  it  appears  that  they  are.  Because,  however,  one  of  these  characters 
[viz.  the  man  who  is  delighted  less  than  is  proper  with  corporeal 
pleasures,]  exists  but  among  a  few  men,  and  is  rarely  seen ;  hence,  as 
temperance  appears  to  be  contrary  to  intemperance  alone*  thus,  also, 
continence  to  incontinence.  But  since  many  things  are  denominated 
irom  similitude,  the  continence  also  of  the  temperate  man  follows 
according  to  similitude.  For  both  the  continent  and  the  temperate 
man,  do  nothing  contrary  to  reason,  through  the  influence  of  corporeal 
pleasures ;  but  the.  one,  indeed,  [viz.  the  continent  man]  possesses,  but 
the.  other  does,  not  possess  depraved  desires.    And  the  one,  indeed,  is 
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ft  man  of  such  a  description »  as  not  to  be  delighted:  contrary  tomaoo^ 
but  the  other  is  delighted,  indeed,  jret  is  not  led  by  this  delight. 
Xhe  incontinent,  and  the  intemperate  man,  also,  resemble  each  other^ 
though,  indeed,  they  are  different  characters*.  Both,  howerer,  pursue 
corporeal  delights ;  but  the  latter,  indeed^  tbinkiag  thai;  it  is.  propev» 
and  the  other  not  thinking  that  k  is  proper,,  to  puisue  them^ 


CHAPTER  X. 


NoQ  is  it  possibly  that  the  same  person  can  at  one  and  the  same 
time  be  prudent  and  incontinenfe;  for  it  has  been  showii^  by  us>  that  a 
prudent  man,  is  at  the  same  time  &  man  of  worthy  manners^  Again, 
a.  man  is  not  only  prudent  from  knowing*  what  ought  to  be  done,  but 
also  from  acting  properly;  but  the  incontinent  man  does  not  act 
properly.  Nothing,  however,  prevents  the  incontinent  man  from  being 
StkilfuL  Hence,  also,  sometimes  certain  persons  appear  to  be  prudent^ 
but  incontinent,  because  skilfulness  differs  from  prudence^  in  the  way> 
we  have  before  explained;  and  these,  so  far  as  pertains  to  reason^ 
indeed,,  are  nqar  to  each  other,  but  they  differ  according  to^  deltberate 
choice*  Neither,  therefore,,  does  the  incontinent  man  [possess  reason,] 
as  one  who  knows  and  contemplates^  but  as-  one  who  is  asleep,  or 
intoxicated.  And  he  acts»  indeed^  voluntarily;  for  after  a^  certaio 
manner  he  acts  knowing  both  what  he  does,  and  for  ihe^  sake  of;  what 
he  act&  as  he  does.  But  he  is  not  depraved }  for  his  deliberate  choice 
is  good ;  so  that  he  is  half  depraved,  and  not  unjust,  because  he  as  not 
insidious..  Eor  one  incontinent  man,  indeed,  [i.  e.  the  man*  who  is 
incontinent  from  debility]  does  not  persist  in  what  he  has  deliberated  ; 
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and  he  who  is  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  [i.  e.  the  man  who  is  preci-^ 
pitately  incontinent,]  is  not  in  short,  disposed  to  deliberate.  The 
incontinent  man,  therefore,  resembles  a  city,  which  decrees,  indeed, 
every  thing  that  is  proper,  and  has  good  laws,  but  uses  none  of  them, 
as  Anaxandrides  revilingly  said, 

^  The  state  conmilt^  iM»t  ki  own  kws  neglects/' 

But  the  bad  man  resembles  a  city,  which  uses  indeed  laws,  but  uses 
bad  laws.  Incontinence,  however,  and  continence,  are  conversant  with 
that  which  exceeds  the  habit  of  the  multitude ;  for  the  continent  man 
persists  more,  but  the  incontinent  man  less,  than  the  multitude  are 
able  to  do^  [in  the  decisions  of  reason].  The  incontinence,  howevert 
of  the  melancholy,  is  more  easily  cured,  than  the  incontinence  of  those 
who  deliberate,  indeed,  but  do  not  persist  in  doing  what  they  have 
deliberated  to  do.  Those  also,  who  are  incontinent  from  custom,  may 
be  more  easily  cured  than  those  who  are  naturally  so ;  for  it  is  mora 
easy  to  change  custom  than  nature.  For  on  this  very  account  it  is 
difficult  to  change  custom^  viz.  because  it  resembles  nature,  as  £venus> 
also  saySff 

^'  By  long  attentioQ  custom  is  produced, 
And  is  at  length  as  nature  to  mankind,'^ 

We  have  shown,  therefore,  what  continence  and  incontinence,  and 
also  what  endurance  and  effeminacy  are,  and  how  these  habits  subsist 
with  reference  to  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


The  discussion,  however,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  pertains  to  him  who 
philosophizes  about  the  political  science  ;  for  he  is  the  architect  [as  it 
were]  of  the  end,  looking  to  which  we  say  that  one  thing  is  evil,  but 
another  is  simply  good.  Again,  it  is  likewise  necessary  that  we  should 
make  these  the  objects  of  consideration.  For  we  admit  that  ethical 
virtue  and  vice,  are  conversant  with  pleasures  and  pains;  and  most 
men  assert  that  felicity  is  accompanied  with  pleasure.  Hence,  also, 
they  denominate  the  blessed  man^  {imxcl^iov)^  from  especially  rejoicing. 
{kTTQ  rov  fioiXiaiix  x^^S^^^y  '^^  some,  therefore,  «io  pleasure  appears  to  be 
good,  neither  essentially,  nor  from  accident;  for  good  and  pleasure  are 
not  the  same  thing.  But  to  others,*  some  pleasures  appear  to  be  good, 
but  many  of  them  to  be  bad.  Others  again  in  the  third  place  assert, 
that,  though  all  pleasures  were  good,  yet  at  the  same  time  that  which 
is  most  excellent  cannot  be  pleasure.  In  short,  therefore,  they  say, 
pleasure  is  not  good,  because  all  pleasure  ia  a  generation  tending  to  a 
sensible  nature  [as  to  its  end ;]  but  no  generation  is  allied  to  ends ;  as 
no  act  of  building  a  house,  [i»e.  the  energy  of  building,  o<xo<roft)io'is,]  is 
allied  to  the  house.  Again,  the  temperate  man  avoids  pleasures. 
Farther  still,  the  prudent  man  pursues  a  freedom  from  pain,  and  not 
the  delectable.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  pleasures  are  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  energy  of  prudence,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  delight 
which  they  afford ;  as  is  the  case  with  venereal  pleasure ;  for  no  one^ 
when  engaged  in  this  pleasure,  can  intellectually  perceive  any  thing.. 
Again,  pleasure  is  not  the  offspring  of  art;  though  every  thing  which 
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is  good  is  the  work  of  art.  Farther  still,  children  and  brutes  pursue 
pleasures.  But  that  all  pleasures  are  not  worthy  is  indicated  by  this» 
that  some  are  base,  and  disgraceful,  and  pernicious ;  for  some  pleasures 
produce  disease.  It  is  also  evident  that  pleasure  is  not  the  best  of 
things,  because  it  is  not  an  end,  but  generation*  Such,  therefore,  nearly 
are  the  assertions  respecting  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


That  it  does  not  happen,   however,    from  these  arguments  that 
pleasure  is  neither  good,  lior  the  best  of  things,  is  evident  from  the 
following  considerations  :--«In  the  first  place,  indeed,  because  good  is 
predicated  in  a  twofold  respect ;  for  one  kind  of  good  is  simply  and 
absolutely  good,  but  another  is  good  to  a  certain  person.    And  natures 
and  habits  receive  the  same  division  ;  so  that  this  will  also  be  the  case 
with  motions  and  generations^    With  respect  to  those  pleasures  likewise 
which  appeat  to  be  bad,  some  indeed  are  simply  bad,  but  are  not  bad 
to  a  certain  person,  but  to  him  are  eligible  ;  and  some  are  not  pleasures 
to  this  person,  except  once  and  for  a  short  time,  but  tbey  are  not 
eligible  to  him.    And  some  are  not  pleasures,  but  only  appear  to   be 
so,  y'lZ.  those  which  are  attended  with  pain,  and  are  for  the  sake  of  a 
remedy,  such  as  those  of  the  sick.    Again,  since  of  good  one  kind  is 
energy,  but  another  is  habit,  those  pleasures  which  restore  their  pos- 
sessor to  his.  natural  habit  are  delectable*    In  desires^  however,  there 
is  the  energy  of  an  indigent  and  imperfect  habit  and  nature.    There 
are  also  pleasures  which  are  unaccompanied  with  pain  and  desire,  such 
as  the  energies  of  contemplation,  nature  in  these  not  being  indigent 
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[But  that  some  pleasures  are  delectable  of  themselvest  aud  others  only 
on  account  of  the  indigence  which  they  remove  ;]  is  indicated  by  this, 
that  men  are  not  pleased  with  the  same  delectable  thing  when  the 
indigence  of  nature  is  removed,  and  when  it  is  not.     For  in  the  former 
case»  they  are  delighted  with  things  simply  and  absolutely  pleasant, 
but  in  the  latter,  with  their  contraries.     For  they  are  then  delighted 
with  things  sharp  and  bitter,  none  of  which  are  either  naturally,  or 
absolutely  delectable ;  so  that  neither  are  the  pleasures.     For  as  things 
delectable  are  to  each  other,  so  likewise  are  the  pleasures  produced  by 
these.     Farther  still,  it  is  not  necessary  that  something  else  should  be 
better  than  pleasure,  as  some  say  the  end  of  generation  is  better  than 
generation ;   for  pleasures  are   not  generations,    nor  are  all  of  them 
accompanied  with  generation,  but  they  are  energies,  and  an  end.     Nor 
do  pleasures  happen  when  things  are  passing  into  existence,  but  from 
the  use  of  things.     Nor  is  the  end  of  all  pleasures  something  different 
from  them,  but  pf  those  only  which  lead  to  the  perfection  of  nature. 
Hence,  it  is  not  well  said,  that  pleasure  is  a  sensible  generation ;  but  it 
must  rather  be  said  that  it  is  the  energy  of  habit  according  to  nature ; 
and  instead  of  saying  that  it  is  a  sensible,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  an 
unimpeded  generation.     It  appears,    however,    to  be  a  certain  gene- 
ration, because  it  is  properly  good  ;  for  they  fancied  that  energy  is 
generation ;  but  it  is  different  from  it.     To  say,  also,  that  pleasures  are 
bad,  because  some  delectable  things  produce  diseases,  is  what  may 
likewise  be  said  of  things  salubrious  ;  for  some  of  these  are  bad  as  to 
pecuniary  affairs.     In   this  respect,  therefore,  both  will  be  bad,  and 
yet  they  are  not  on  this  account  bad.     For  contemplation  is  likewise 
sometimes  injurious  to  health ;  yet  the  pleasure  proceeding,  from  each 
habit,  is  neither  an  impediment  to  prudence,  nor  to  any  habit,  but 
the  pleasures  which  are  an  impediment  to  these  are  such  as  are  foreign ; 
since  the  pleasures  arising  from  contemplation  and  discipline,  produce 
in  a  greater  degree  contemplation  and  learning.     But  it  reasonably 
happens  that  no  pleasure  is  the  work  of  art;  since  neither  is  there  an 
art  of  any  other  energy  but  of  power ;  though  the  arts  pertaining  to 
unguents  and  cooking,  appear  to  be  the  arts  of  pleasure.    With  respect 
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to  the  assertions  also,  that  the  temperate  man  avoids  pleasures,  and 
that  the  prudent  man  pursues  a  life  unattended  with  pain,  and  that 
children  and  brutes  pursue  pleasure-^all  these  are  solved  after  the  same 
manner.  For  since  we  have  shown  how  all  pleasures  are,  in  a  certain 
respect,  simply  good,  and  how  they  are  not  good,  hence,  children  and 
brutes  pursue  such  pleasures  as  are  accompanied  with  desire  and  pain, 
and  are  corporeal,  and  the  prudent  man  pursues  a  freedom  of  pain 
from  these ;  for  of  such  a  kind  are  these  pleasures ;  [viz.  they  are 
accompanied  with  pain]«  Children  and  brutes  also  pursue  the  Excesses 
of  these  according  to  which  the  intemperate  man  becomes  intemperate. 
Hence,  the  temperate  man  avoids  these ;  since  there  are  also  pleasures 
which  belong  to  the  temperate  man. 


CHAPTER  XHL 


It  is  also  admitted,  that  pain  is-an  evil  and  is  to  be  avoided  ;  for  one 
kind  of  pain,  indeed,  is  simply  evil,  but  another  in  a  certain  respect, 
because  it  is  an  impediment.  That,  however,  which  is  contrary  to 
what  is  to  be  avoided,  so  far  as  it  is  something  to  be  avoided  and  is 
evil,  is  good.  Pleasure,  therefore,  is  necessarily  something  good.  For 
the  solution  of  Speusippus  is  not  appropriate,  viz.  that  pleasure  is 
contrary  to  pain,  just  as  the  greater  is  contrary  to  the  less  and  the 
equal;  since  no  one  will  say  that  pleasure  is  a  certain  eviP.     But 

»  If  pleasure  is  opposed  to  pwn,  as  the  greater  is  to  the  less  and  the  equal,  then  it  will  be 
opposed  as  excess  to  defect ;  and  pleasure  will  be  of  itself  an  eyil. 
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nothing  prevents  a  certain  pleasure  from  being  the  best  of  things,  if 
certain  pleasures  are  bid,  just  as  a  certain  sdence,  [viz.  wisdotti,]  is 
the  best  of  sciences,  though  some  sciences  are  bad.  Perhaps  too,  it 
must  necessarily  be  the  case,  that  if  of  every  habit  there  are  unimpeded 
energies,  whether  felicity  is  the  energy  of  all  the  habits,  or  of  some  one 
of  them,  this  energy,  if  it  is  unimpeded,  is  most  eligible.  But  this  is 
pleasure ;  so  that  a  certain  pleasure  will  be  the  best  of  things,  many 
pleasures,  if  it  should  so  happen,  being  simply  bad.  And  on  this  ac*- 
count  all  men  are  of  opinion  that  a  happy  is  a  delectable  life,  and 
they  reasonably  connect  pleasure  with  felicity.  For  no  energy  is 
perfect  when  it  is  impeded;  but  felicity  is  among  the  number  of 
perfect  energies.  Hence^  the  happy  man  requires  the  goods  pertaining 
to  the  body,  and  external  possessions,  and  also  good  fortune,  lest  [the 
want  of]  these  should  be  an  impediment  [to  his  felicity].  Those, 
however,  who  say,  that  a  man,  if  he  is  a  good  man,  may  be  happy, 
though  he  should  be  tormented  in  a  wheel,  and  fall  into  the  greatest 
calamities,  say  nothing  to  the  purpose  %  whether  they  assert  this 
willingly  or  unwillingly.  Because,  however,  the  happy  man  requires 
good  fortune,  prosperity  appears  to  some  persons  to  be  the  same  with 
felicity,  though  it  is  not  the  same  ;  since  prosperity,  when  it  is  excessive, 
is  an  impediment  to  felicity.  Perhaps,  likewise,  it  is'  no  longer  just 
to  call  prosperity  [when  it  is  excessive]  good  fortune ;  for  the  definition 
of  prosperity  has  a  reference  to  felicity.  That  all  brutes  too,  and  all 
men,  pursue  pleasure,  is  an  indication  that  pleasure  is  in  a  certain 
respect  the  best  of  things. 

l^  ..]  >  J      '^  That  fame  which  crowds  of  human  kind  extot, 
■/         ^^\]\  ne'er  completely  perish.** 


Because,  however,  neither  the  same  nature,  nor  the  same  habit,  either 
is,  or  appears  to  be  the  best,  neither  do  all  men  pursue  the  ^ame 

^  The  distinction  mentioned  in  a  former  note  must  here  be  carefully  remembered,  vis.  thai 
the  felicity  of  the  worthy  man,  in  the  most  calamitous  circumManc^s^  will  liot  he  essentialhf 
destroyed,  but  will  be  as  it  were  in  a  dormani  state. 
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pleasure,  though  pleasure  is  pursued  by  all  men.  Perhaps,  also,  they 
pursue  not  the  pleasure  which  they  fancy,  nor  that  which  they  say  ' 
they  pursue,  but  the  same  pleasure ;  for  all  things  naturally  possess 
something  divine  *.  Corporeal  pleasures,  however,  obtain  the  inheritance 
of  the  name,  because  men  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  in  them,  and 
all  animals  partake  of  them.  Because,  therefore,  these  pleasures  alone 
are  [generally]  known,  these  are  the  only  pleasures  which  are  fancied 
to  have  an  existence.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  unless  pleasure  is 
good,  and  also  energy,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  happy  man  to 
live  delectably.  For  on  what  account  would  delight  be  requisite  to  a 
happy  life,  if  it  is  not  good  ?  But  it  would  also  be  possible  for  life  to 
be  happy,  though  attended  with  pain ;  for  pain  will  neither  be  evil  nor 
good,  if  pleasure  is  not  good*  Why,  therefore,  is  pain  to  be  avoided  ? 
Neither,  therefore,  will  the  life  of  the  worthy  man  be  more  delectable, 
unless  his  energies  are  more  delectable. 

^  This  is  most  Pbttonically  said  by  Aristotle,  that  all  men  pursue  the  same  pleasure,  by  which 
he  means  the  pleasure  which  is  good ;  because  all  things  naturally  possess  something  divine*  For 
in  consequence  of  every  thing  possessing  this  symbol,  or  impression  of  divinity  in  its  essence^ 
there  is  in  every  being*an  innate  desire  of  the  first  principle,  as  the  end  of  all  things ;  and  hence 
prior  to  appetite,  there  is  a  certain  occult  perception  of  that  which  is  first.  Hence,  too,  in  con- 
seqil^ence  of  this  nataral  sense  or  percqilion,  which  is  entirely  concealed  from  the  other  senses, 
things  heavy  and  light  choose  in  a  rectilinear  .direction  a  place  adapted  to  their  natures,  and 
reject  the  contrary.  Hence,  the  roots  of  trees  pursue  moisture,  and  avoid  dryness  j  and  leaves 
sagaciously  turn  from  the  shade,  and  joyfully  associate  to  themselves  the  light  of  the  sun,  in 
conjunction  with  his  invigorating  warmth.  Through  this  wonderful  dense  and  appetite,  therefore, 
all  things  are  converted  to  the  first  without  knowing  the  first ;  and  as  the  great  Theodorus,  the 
Platonist,  says,  <'  All  things  fray  except  the  first!*  In  a  similar  manner,  also,  the  soul,  prior  to 
manifest  knowledge  and  the  election  of  the  will,  from  a  natural  sense  and  inclination  impressed 
in  her  essence  through  the  one,  desires  the  one  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


With  respect,  however,  to  corporeal  pleasures,  we  must  direct  our 
atteution  to  the  assertions  of  those  who  say,  that  some  pleasures  are 
very  eligible,  viz,  such  as  are  worthy;  but  not  corporeal  pleasures, 
with  which  the  intemperate  man  is  conversant.  Why,  therefore,  are 
the  pains  contrary  to  these  pleasures  depraved  ?  For  good  is  contrary 
to  evil.  Or  shall  we  say,  that  necessary  pleasures  are  so  far  good, 
because  that  which  is  not  evil  is  good,  or  that  they  are  good  to  a 
certain  extent?  For  in  those  habits  and  motions,  in  which  there  is  no 
excess  of  that  which  is  better,  there  is  no  excess  of  pleasure ;  but  in 
those  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  what  is  better,  there  is  also  an 
excess  of  pleasure.  But  of  corporeal  goods  there  is  an  excess;  and 
the  bad  man  becomes  bad  by  pursuing  the  excess  of  pleasure,  and  not 
necessary  pleasures.  For  all  depraved  men  are  delighted  with  meats 
and  wine,  and  venery,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  is  proper^  And 
they  are  affected  in  a  contrary  way  with  respect  to  pain ;  for  they  do 
not  avoid  the  excess  of  pain,  but  pain  altogether.  For  pain  is  not 
contrary  to  excess,  but  to  him  who  pursues  excess.  Since,  however,  it 
is  not  only  necessary  to  speak  the  truth,  but  also  to  assign  the  cause  of 
a  false  assertion;  for  this  contributes  to  credibility;  since  when  the 
cause  why  a  thing  seems  to  be  true,  though  it  is  not,  appears  to  be 
reasonable,  it  then  gives  greater  credibility  to  the  truth; — this  being 
the  case,  it  must  be  shown  why  corporeal  pleasures  appear  to  be  more 
eligible.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  they  appear  to  be  so,  because 
they  expel  pain,  and  because  excessive,  and  in  short,  corporeal  plea- 
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sure,  is  pursued  on  account  of  the  excesses  of  pain,  as  a  remedy^ 
But  the  renoedies  are  vehement,  and  on  this  account  corporeal  pleasures 
are  pursued,  because  they  become  more  apparent  when  placed  by  that 
which  is  contrary  to  them.  Pleasure,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  be 
good,  for  these  two  reasons,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  because  some 
pleasures,  indeed,  are  the  actions  of  a  depraved  nature,  either  from 
the  birth  of  the  animal,  as  those  of  a  brute,  or  they  originiate  from 
custom,  such  as  those  of  bad  men;  but  other  pleasures  are  remedies, 
because  they  are  the  pleasures  of  that  which  is  in  want,  and  it  is  better 
to  have  them,  than  for  them  to  be  passing  into  existence;  and  others 
happen  to  be  the  pleasures  of  that  which  is  in  a  perfect  condition  ^ 
From  accident,  therefore,  they  are  worthy  pleasures.  Again,  pleasures 
that  are  vehement,  are  pursued  by  those  who  are  Incapable  of  being 
delighted  with  other  pleasures.  These,  therefore,  procure  for  them- 
selves certain  thirsts.  Hence,  when  pleasures  are  innoxious,  they  are 
not  to  be  reprehended ;  but  when  they  are  noxious,  they  are  bad.  For 
those  that  pursue  these  pleasures  have  no  other  with  which  they  are 
delighted,  and  if  neither  these,  nor  any  others  are  present,  the  vulgar 
are  in  pain,  through  [the  indigence  of]  nature.  For  the  animal  always 
labours,  as  physical  arguments  testify,  since  as  physiologists  say,  to 
see  and  to  hefar  afe  painful,  but  we  are  now  accustomed  to  these 
[energies,  and  therefore  do  not  perceive  the  pain].  In  a  similar 
manner  in  youth,,  in  consequence  of  the  augmentation  which  then 
takes  place,  we  are  affected  like  those  who  are  intoxicated,  and  youth 
is  a  delectable  [period  of  human  life].  But  the  melancholic  naturally 
always  require  a  remedy;  for  their  body  experiences  a  continual 
molestation  from  its  temperament,  [through  the  acrimony  of  the  bile;] 
and  they  are  always  agitated  with  vehement  appetite.  Pleasure,  how- 
ever, always  expels  pain,  as  well  the  pain  which  is  contrary  to  pleasure, 
as  that  which  is  casual,  if  the  pleasure  is  strong ;  and  on  this  account 

'  i.  e.  When  desire  b  satisfied,  as  Aspasins  explains  the  word  7t)M09fU9tn;  or  according  to 
the  imerpretation  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  ^<  when  those  who  desire  are  perfected^  and  jrestored  ta 
an  entire  condition  of  nature/' 
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the  melancholic  become  intemperate  and  depraved,  fiut  the  pleasures 
which  are  without  pain  have  no  excess ;  and  these  are  such  as  are 
derived  from  things  naturally  delectable^  and  which  are  not  accident* 
ally  so.  I  mean,  however,  by  things  delectable  from  accident,  rerne* 
dies ;  for  because  it  happens  that  we  are  cured  of  a  malady,  the  part 
which  is  sane  performing  something,  on  this  account,  the  remedies 
appear  to  be  delectable.  But  by  things  naturally  delectable,  T  mean, 
those  which  produce  the  action  of  such  a  nature,  [i.  e.  which  produce 
an  energy  essentially  adapted  to  such  a  nature].  Nothing,  however, 
which  remains  the  same,  is  always  delectable,  because  our  nature  is 
not  simple,  but  there  is  also  something  in  it  different^  according  to 
which  it  is  corruptible «.  Hence,  if  the  one  part  does  any  thing,  this 
to  the  other  nature  is  preternatural.    But  when  both  the  parts  are 

*  Aristotle,  in  asterting  that  our  nature  contains  something  which  u  itffereni,  and  through 
whidi  it  IS  ocyrruptible,  evidently  alludes  to,  and  accords  with  the  doctrine  of  bis  divine  master 
Plato,  in  the  Timasus,  respecting  the  composition  of  the  soul.  For  he  there  composes  it  from 
essence,  safneness,  and  difference*  To  understand  which,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  are 
£ve  genera  of  being,  from  which  all  things,  after  the  first  being,  are  composed;  viz.  essence, 
permanency,  motion,  sameness,  and  diffirence^  For  every  thing  must  possess  essence;  must  abide 
in  its  cause,  from  which,  also,  it  must  froceed,  and  to  which  it  must  be  converied;  must  be  the 
same  with  itself  and  certain  other  natures,  and  at  the  same  time  different  from  others,  and  dis« 
tinguished  in  itself.  Plato,  however,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  assumes  only  three  of  these  in  the 
composition  of  the  soul,  viz.  essence,  sameness  and  differences  for  the  other  two  must  necessarily 
subsist  in  conjunction  with  these.  As  sameness,  therefore,  predominates  in  intelligible  and 
mpartible  essences,  but  difference  yn  things  sensible  and  partible,  hence,  the  soul  by  its  alliance 
to  a  sensible  nature,  contains  in  itself  something  which  is  different,  and  through  which,  in  its 
irrational  part,  it  is  subject  to  the  fatality  of  death.  For  again,  Plato  in  the  same  dialogue, 
asserts  that  the  soul  is  a  medium  between  an  essence  indivisible,  and  always  subsisting  according 
to  sameness  of  being,  and  a  nature  divisible  about  bodies;  viz.  it  is  a  medium  between  intellect, 
and  the  whole  of  a  corporeal  life. 

When  Aristotle  also  says,  that  nothing  which  remains  the  same  is  always  delectable  to  us,  be* 
cause  our  nature  is  not  simple,  we  may  hence  infer,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  soul  always 
to  remain  in  one  condition  of  being,  though  that  condition  should  be  attended  with  the  highest 
felicity  of  which  it  is  capable.  Hence,  as  the  rational  soul  is  immortal,  it  must  necessarily 
circulate.  For  when  in  a  state  of  the  most  exalted  felicity,  beconiing  at  length  weary  of  its 
blessedness,  it  gradually  falls  into  a  subordinate  condition  of  beingt  and  from  this  fallen  condition, 
again  gradually  rises  to  the  acme  of  its  felicity. 
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equalized,  that  which  is  performed;  neither  appears  to  be  painful  nor 
pleasing.  For  if  there  is  any  being,  the  nature  of  which  is  simple, 
to  this  being  the  same  action  will  always  be  most  delectable.  Hence, 
God  always  rejoices  according  to  one  simple  pleasure;  for  there  is  not 
only  an  energy  of  [corporeal]  motion,  ]|>ut  also  of  immobility;  and 
pleasure  exists  more  abundantly  in  rest  than  in  motion.  But  mutation 
is  the  sweetest  of  all  things,  according  to  the  poet,  through  a  certain 
depravity.  For  as  a  depraved  man  is  mutable,  so,  likewise,  is  the 
nature  which  requires  mutation;  for  it  is  neither  simple,  nor  good. 
And  thus  we  have  spoken  concerniDg  continence  and  incontinence, 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  have  shown  what  each  of  them  is,  and  how 
some  of  them  are  good,  but  others  bad.  It  now  remains  that  we  speak 
concerning  friendship. 
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AfTEU  these  things^  it  follows  that  we  should  discuss  friendship;  for 
it  is  a  certaio  virtue,  or  subsists  in  conjunction  with  virtue.  And 
besides  this,  it  is  most  necessary  to  life ;  for  no  one  would  choose  to 
live  without  friends,  though  he  possessed  every  other  good*  For  the 
rich,  princes  and  magistrates,  appear  to  be  especially  in  want  of 
friends.  For  what  advantage  is  there  in  a  prosperity  of  this  kind,  if 
beneficence  is  taken  away,  which  is  especially  exerted  towards  friends, 
and  is  most  praised  when  thus  exerted?  Or  how  can  prosperity  be 
preserved  and  saved  without  friends  ?  For  by  how  much  the  greater, 
by  so  much  the  more  insecure  it  is«  But  in  poverty  and  other  misfor« 
tunes,  friends  are  considered  to  be  the  only  refuge.    Friendship,  also, 
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is  useful  to  youth,  in  preventing  them  from  error,  and  to  elderly  men,, 
by  the  attention  which  it  pays  to  their  wants,  and  the  assistance  it 
affords  to  their  deficiency  in  actio^,^  arising  from  the  imbecility  of  age. 
To  those  likewise  in  the  acme  of  life  it  is  useful,  because  it  aids  them 
in  the  performance  of  beautiful  actions. 

**  When  two  i»  concord  meet  '/* 

For  they  are  more  able  through  it  both  to  conceive  and  act.  Friend- 
ship, also^  appears  to  be  naturally  inherent  in  that  which  begets 
towards  that  which  is  begotten ;  and  this  not  only  in  the  human  race^ 
but  likewise  in  birds,  in  moat  aT^iv^hji  T  those  of  the  same  nation 
towards  each  other,  and  espepj^¥  q(f}()q9^,];nen;  and  hence,  we  praise 
those  that  are  philanthropic*  It  may  also  be  seen  in  travelling,  how 
accommodating  and  friendly,  every  man  iis't&man.  It  seems  too,  that 
friendship  connects  cities  together;  and  legislators  pay  more  attention 
to  it  than  to  justice.  For  concord  appears  to  be  something  similar  to 
friendship ;  but  this  legislators  are  especially  desirous  of  effecting,  and 
they  principally  expel  sedition|  ^^nc^jif  if^^tile  to  concord.  And  when 
the  citizens,  indeed,  are  friends,  there  is  no  need  of  justice;  but 
though  they  are  just  they  require  friendship.  Among  just  things,  also, 
that  which  is  especially  just,  appears  to  be  of  a  friendly  nature.  Nor 
ia^  fri^qdslupv.  bIoabi  aeeosfiaDji^.  but >  iti  ia  /al&o^  a i  l)miili£ui  tiling.  Eor 
\tai  praisQ; .  tbosfiv  ivho .  am.  Ipwtis  i  oft  fnends ;  apdj  aa  abilBdBnc&  of 
fdieniii^ . appiekra .  to:  be<  ona  a^HUJ^i  thpi  ^  Biioiiier:;  o€i  heajjtvfiil  i  tkmfpi 
Ai^in^  'sonia^(i|fei  jofir  oponionl.thfiibc  ti^  sanl^.  pfirsQdsi  am  goodi  mm 
md  ^frifindfli  ^Utiewi  is, . iiociteii«t.j  op  ^mi^Hh  comtrolomyh caneon^ng 
fdepidisliip*  Bar  SQinfr  .cpnfider  ikj  to  ^  be^a.  oertaia.  simiiiitude^  and 
ttut.simikr.pensloDSjaie.fi^ldBda;  w  alsp^Jit  isi said, r^^ dike. tends. 

tO(li)s£t,^  sujaqkd&w  te:k  jj^ckdasity"'' &C..    QtheiB^  oiit  fcbe^cOBtearjisayv' 


*  ^ '     **  A  hcmistic  bf  ftotaeri*  ti&d  ^0,  v.  224-,  nbd  tb  Kncmb  ^  to  tfecome  pl*Ytftbiit 
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that  all  such  persons  are  potters  to  each  other^.  And  they  investigate 
concerning  these  things  from  a  higher  and  more  physical  origin: 
Euripides^  indeed,  saying, 

^'  Earth  when  she's  dry,  rejqices  in  the  rain ; 
And  yenerable  heav'n  with  rain  when  fill'd^ 
On  earth  delights  to  fall."— — 

And  Heraclitus  asserting  ^^  that  what  is  adverse  is  advantageous ;  that 
the  most  beautiful  harmony  results  from  things  of  a  different  nature ; 
and  that  all  things  originate  from  strife/'    Others,  however,  are  of  a 
ooDtrary  opilMQA  nspectiifg^  liiceiiddbip,  and  araong  these;  is^  £ai|>'e* 
doole^i   EoF  k»says^  ^  thait  the  sfmiiar  a^tlireBf  lAfW  the  s&nilar/'    fnidb 
of  theses  db*bt6;^  therefore^  ab  areof  a)]lfay6mal  nktor^'#&:  shells  .oratt;> 
for  they' are  not  adapted  tb  the  priwnt  speculafidiu!    Bat  weshdik 
direbC  our  arttentiohl  to  e^nk  of  them  m  p^rtam  to  buin^it^  afiurt,  ftnil' 
to^thtiiiiandcis^abd  pafetei^m^of  neix;  such  as,  whMher  there  is  jfrieeii^' 
sHif^iatnKMljg  att  inmi;  or  it'  v  nut  possible'  that  depr^red  roeA  x^ato  bb> 
fftttnds^i^    And/ithetfaer.  tliMd  is  cme^  or  mdny*  s^eies'  of  fdeMriii^  ? 
iW  tbMV>  wto  abe:  of  bpkiioQc  tbat  there  is*  bat  (tee  .speeies  of  k^: 
btcaui^  itimt^MVstthemant^aad^t^^  lc99,  do^  not  femid  their  dpiniM 
okv  a  siiiflkiMtf  afiiguwwni.    Bdr  thidgsspeeifik^ly  different  receive  tise 
more  ahdi  thr4ess<:  but  of  these  we'fa»vie  spoken^  befdrd 

*  'idhriiitg  to  ttm£ciau*mgy«T*t€S  flbiod/  which  g^e  riee  ta  tbeflbofvi^^DCBtiimedpioreri^s  r 
1.  e.  <*  The  potter  envies  the  poUer>  and  the  carpenter  the  carpenter/** 
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CHAPTER  ir. 


l^HEss  things,  however,  will  perhaps  become  evident,  when  tint 
which  is  the  object  of  friendly  love  is  known;  for  it  seems  .that  not 
«vei7  thing  is  beloved,  but  that  only  which  is  the  object  of  love ;  but 
this  is  either  what  is  good,  or  what  is  delectable,  or  what  is  usefuK 
That,  however,  may  ajppear  to  be  useful  through  which  sonae  good  or 
pleasure  is  procured^  Hence,  the  good  and  the  delectable  will  be 
objects  of  love,  as  ends.  Whether,  therefore,  do  men  love  that  which 
is  [simply]  good,  or  that  which  is  good  to  them?  For  these  sometimes 
aje  discordant.  A  similar  enquiry,  also,  may  be  made  concerning  the 
delectable.  It  appears,  however,  that  every  one  loves  that  which  is 
good  to  himself;  and  that  good  is  that  which  is  simply  the  object  of 
love,  but  that  what  is  good  to  each  person,  is  the  object  of  love  to 
each.  Each  person,  however,  loves  not  that  which  is  really  good  to 
him,  but  tibat  which  appears  to  be  so.  But  this  makes  no  difference; 
for  that  which  appears  to  be  good,  will  be  the  object  of  love.  Since, 
liowever,  there  are  three  things  through  which  love  is  produced,  [viz. 
the  good,  the  delectable,  and  the  useful,]  in  the  love  of  things  inani* 
mate,  there  is  not  said  to  be  friendship ;  for  there  is  no  reciprocal  love, 
nor  a  wish  that  any  good  may  befal  them.  For  it  would  be  perhaps 
ridiculous  to  wish  that  some  good  might  befal  wine ;  but  if  a  man 
does,  he  washes  that  it  may  be  preserved,  in  order  that  he  may  have  it. 
But  it  is  said  to  be  requisite  to  wish  well  to  a  friend  for  his  own  sake ; 
and  those  who  entertain  this  wish  for  their  friends,  are  said  to  be 
benevolent,  though  the  same  wish  should  not  be  made  by  them.    For  it 
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is.aaid  that  benerolence^  in  reciprocal  regard,  is  friendship;  to  which 
perhaps,  it  should  he  added,  if  the  benevolence  is  not  latent*  For 
many  persons  are  benevolent  to  those  whom  they  never  saw,  in  con- 
sequence of  believing  them  to  be  worthy  or  useful  men.  And  those 
whom  they  never  s^w  may  also  be  benevolent  to  them.  They  appear, 
therefore,  indeed,  to  be  benevolent  to  each  other;  but  how  can  it  be 
said  that  they  are  friends,  when  they  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  mutually  affected  ?  Hence,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
their  being  friends,  that  they  should  be  benevolent  to,  and  wish  well 
to  each  other,  on  account  of  one  of  the  things  we  have  mentioned, 
[viz.  on  account  of  the  good,  the  delectable,,  or  the  useful.] 


CHAPTER  IH^ 


.  These,  however,  are  specifically  different  from  each  other;  and> 
therefore,  the  loves  also,  and  the  friendships  differ.  For  there  are 
three  species  of  friendship,  equal  in  number  to  the  objects  of  friendly, 
love ;  since  in  each  there  is  a  reciprocal  love  which  is  not  latent.  But 
those  who  love  each  other,  wish  well  to  each  other,  so  far  as  they  love. 
Those,  therefore,  who  love  each  ,other  on  account  of  utility,  do  not 
mutually  love  for  their  own  sake,  but  so  far  as  they  obtain  some  good 
from  each  other.  This  is  also  the  case  with  those  who  love  on  account 
of  pleasure.  For  they  do  not  love  those  who  are  versatile,  because 
they  possess  certain  qualities,  but  because  they  afford  them  pleasure. 
And  those  who  love  qn  account  of  utility,  possess  this  friendly  love  oa 
account  of  l^e  good  which  they  derive  from  it.  .  Those,  likewise,  who 
love  on  account  of  pleasure,^  love  on  account  of  that  which  is  delectable 
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to  them.  Aik)  the  attecbmeat  of  thest  is  not  persona!,  Imi  is^ppoduced 
dO'fer  as  the  object  of  their  attachment  is  useful  op  deleeUble.  These 
fHendships,  therefore^  are  accideiital ;  for  the  object  of  thim  {tttaeh* 
ment  is  not  beloved,  so  fair  as  he  is  sttch  a  person  as  he  is,  but  so- fat  as 
he  administers  to  them  some  good,  or  some  pleasure.  SKieh  ^iieadiships, 
tlierefbre,  are  easily  dissolved,  the  objects  of  them  not  remainiog  in-  a 
simitar  condition  ;  f<>r  if  they  are  no  longer  delectable  or  Bfsefal^  <h^ 
Cease  to  be  beloved.  And  the  uefol  is  not  permanent,  bot  at  a  didj^r* 
ent  time  becomes  different.  Hence,  that  through  which  t^ey  tvem 
^ends  being  dissolved,  their  friendship  also  is  dissoWed,  in  consequence 
of  existing  for  the  sake  of  it.  A  friendship^,  however,  of  this  kind^ 
appears  especially  to  subsist  among  elderly  men ;  for  those  who  have 
arrived  to  this  period  of  life,  do  not  pursue  the  delectable,  but  the 
useful ;  nor  is  the  delectable  pursued  by  such  young  men  in  the  acme 
of  life,  as  make  utility  the  object  of  their  pursuit  But  such  persons 
do  not  very  much  lire  together;  for  sometimes  they  are  not  pleasing 
to  each  other.  They  do  not^  therefore,  require  an  association  of  this 
kind,  unless  they  are  useful ;  fon  they  are  delectable  to  each  other  so 
far  as  they  hope  for  some  good.  Among  these  friendships,  also,  [viz« 
those  of  utility^]  hospitable  friendship  is  ranked.  But  the  friendship 
of  young  men  appears  to  subsist  on  account  of  pleasure ;  for  they  live 
according  to  passion,  and  especially  pursue  that  which  is  delectable  to 
them,  and  that  which  is  present  In  consequence  of  the  mutation  of 
age,  however,  other  things  become  delectable  ;  on  which  account  they 
rapidly  become  and  cease  to  be  friends.  For  their  friendship  is  changed 
together  with  that  which  is  delectable.  But  the  mutation  of  sucb  a 
pleasure  is  rapid.  Young  men  also  are  amorous;  for  much  of  the 
amatory  propensity  subsists  according  to  passion,  and  on  account  of 
pleasure.  Hence  they  love,  and  rapidly  cease  to  love,  frequently 
changing  in  the  same  day.  They  wish,  however,  to  spend  the  day  with 
each  other,  and  to  live  together ;  for  thus  they  obtain  what  friendship 
requires.  The  friendship,  however,  of  good  men,  and  of  those  who 
are  similar  in  virtue,  is*  perfect ;  for  they  similarly  wish  weH  to  eachi 
other,  so  far  as  they  are  good  ;  but  they  are  good  of  themselves^    B»t 
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those  who  wish  well  to  their  friends  for  their  sake,  are  especially  friends ; 
for  they  are  thus  affected  towards  them  on  their  own  account,  [i.  e. 
personally,]  and  not  from  accident  The  friendship,  therefore,  of  these 
remains  as  long  as  they  are  good  men;  but  virtue  is  stable.  And 
each  of  these  is  simply  good,  and  good  to  his  friend ;  for  good  men 
are  simply  good,  and  are  useful  to  each  other.  In  a  similar  manner, 
also,  they  are  delectable  to  esU;k  othdr*;  fot  good  men  are  simply  and 
mutually  delectable.  For  to  each  their  proper  actions,  and  such-like 
actions,  [viz.  such  as  are  similarly  virtuous,]  are  attended  with  pleasure. 
But  the  actions  of  good  men  are  such  as  these,  or  resemble  them. 
It  reasomtUT' fDNowdy  afeov  ilhat  such  B)  friendship  |s  s«a>bi«';  fbr  all 
socb  thiMgs  subtest  in  iH  coiMect»d\y  sis  ottgfat  to  bti  present  with  fchrtSs'. 
Eor  aU  frkndbhip  k  o«  accduiye  of  good,  or  on  ftcoount  of  p4ba9#^, 
ekber  si»pl5v  ov  to  Mm  wbo<  love«,  and  tbiB  aiccording  f 0>  ^  #  c^lKtlitt 
sunilitude^  But  kv  1ftii»>  f^iendtthip  [f<  6.  in  th&  frilendship  fonnlded' oil 
viftue].  all  tbe  sbbove-cnentioiidd  paf ticakirs'  bj^  '■  ^^amrtMly  idkt^tsA^ » 
nBce*id.thi8i  ail) the- rest  smm  simil^Lr,  a<ad.  that  t(»k^f^'n'sibi^Iy^6od:!^ 
also  simply- dftieotabte.  Theiie<  things,  how0v«r,>  dre  en^ecially*  )dv)&iy^ 
and' ill  tiisse  the  ino»ttt5tc«llbn«  love  and'  Mendlship'pdncipfaDy  sU&si^: 
But  it  is  likely  tiiat  8iicii>  IHead«hipi»  are'  iWey  f0i«  pei>soiUsi  df  tHi^ 
desorifitiehi  are-  fbMic  J'artfa<$i<  still,  virtuous-  fi4end«Hip  i^(!j[uir^  tiihi^ 
and  custom;  for  aiaeotdiiig  Id  thd  ptovetlbf,  it  i«  w»t  posttibte  fovrdeii 
to  know  each,  o&dr  tilt  they  llavtii  «atien  a  (leck  o#  salt  tog&ttJ^i'i  19(ii 
iis  it  pntfienfor  one  person  to  become  intimate  with,  ()t-^  a' fViend-'tld 
anothei^  tall  he  appears  V»  hfi  amiable  to'  him,  and  worthy  of  }^{6fi 
Bnt  those  who»  rapidly  perform  tow<Bfrd«  each  othei^  the  dffitfes  of  fVielnd'' 
sfaip^  wish  indeed  twH9  Mcinds,  but  at^e  not,  unleto- they  are  amiable; 
andj  know  tbwt  they  am:  sop  '  They  rapidly,  therefore,  contt-act'  the  wisH' 
ta  ^o'  friends,,  bat  th^yr  do;  not'  contract  friendship.  Menc6,  virttiotii^ 
ftiendship vi»^^pe«fect7acebi^ittg  tb'time^  [as'bbin^  lasting,]'  and  accord^ 
ittg'  to  other  things^  ftifd'oonfststft  ftbm  all  theses  Each  Aiend;  lllcewls^,' 
i»>ist  tUi«  fvidndsbipKsifaiilaf  toeadh,  w'hieh'  i»  a  thi<ig  hect^&ty'W 
fnkiAs* 

.,  •  .        1   •    ; 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  friendship,  however,  which  subsists  on  account  of  the  delectable, 
has  a  similitude  to  virtuous  friendship ;  for  good  men  also  are  delec- 
table to  each  other.  This  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  friendship 
which  subsists  on  account  of  utility  ;  for  good  men  are  dso  such  [i.  e. 
useful]  to  each  other.  But  among  these  [viz.  those  who  are  friends 
through  the  delectable]  friendships  are  especially  permanent,  when  an 
equality,  as  for  instance,  of  pleasure  subsists  between  them.  And  not 
only  so,  but  likewise,  from  the  same  thing,  as  is  the  case  with  men  of 
versatile  manners,  and  not  as  between  the  lover  and  the  beloved  person. 
For  these  are  not  delighted  :  with  the  same  things,  but  the  lover  is 
delighted  with  [the  sight  of]  the  beloved  person,  and  he  who  is  beloved 
is  delighted  with  the  attention  which  is  paid  him  by  the  lover.  When 
the  flower  of  age,  however,  is  no  more,  sometimes  the  friendship  also 
ends.  For  to  the  one  the  sight  of  his.  friend  is  no  longer  pleasing,  and 
to  the  other  bland  attention  is  no  longer  paid.  Many  of  these,  how^ 
ever,  continue  permanent  in  their  friendship,  if  each  loves  the  manners 
of  each  from  custom,  in  consequence  of  possessing  similar  manners. 
Those,  however,  who  do  not  reciprocally  exchange  delight  in  amatory 
affairs,  but  utility,  are  friends  in  a  less  degree,  and  their  friendship  is 
less  permanent.  But  the  friendship  of  those  who  are  friends  on  account 
of  utility,  is  dissolved  together  with,  advantage;  for  they  were  not 
friends  of  each  other,  but  of  the  profitable.  On  account  of  pleasure, 
therefore,  and  on  account  of  utility,  it  is  possible  for  bad  men  to  be 
friends  to  each  other,  and  also  for  worthy  with  bad  men,  and  for  those 
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who  are  neither  good  nor  bad  with  each  other,  and  with  the  good  or 
the  bad  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  good  alone  can  be  friends  through 
or  on  account  of  themselves.  For  bad  men  are  not  delighted  with  each 
other,  unless  each  derives  some  advantage  from  the  other,  j^nd  the 
friendship  of  good  men  alone  is  unattended  with  calumny ;  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  believe  any  thing  [bad]  of  him,  who  has  been  tried  by  us 
for  a  long  time.  Among  these  also  there  is  mutual  credibility,  and 
a  confidence  that  the  one  will  not  injure  the  other,  and  such  other 
particulars  as  are  thought  worthy  to  be  ranked  in  true  friendship.  In 
other  friendships,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  things  of  thia 
kind  from  taking  place.  For  since  men  denominate  friends  those  who 
are  connected  together  on  account  of  utility,  in  the  same  manner  as 
cities  (for  to  cities  warMke  confederacies  appear* to  take  place  for  the 
sake  of  advantage);  and  since  those  likewise  are  called  friends  who 
like  boys  love  each  dther  on  account  of  pleasure,  perhaps,  indeed,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  also  should  call  such  persona  friends,  and  should 
admit  that  there  are  many  species  of  friendship.  And  we  must  deno^ 
minate,  indeed,  the  friendship  of  good  men  so  far  as  they  are  good, 
that  which  is  primarily  and  properly  so  called ;  but  we  must  admit 
that  the  rest  are  called  friendships  from  similitude.  For  they  are* 
friends  so  far  as  there  is  something  good  and  similar  among  them ; 
since  the  delectable  is  sonoething  good  to  the  lovers  of  pleasure.  These 
friendships,  however,  are  not  very  much  conjoined,  nor  do  the  same 
persons  become  friends  on  account  of  the  useful  and  the  delectable ; 
for  things  which  are  from  accident  are  not  very  much  united.  But 
friendship  being  distributed  into  these  species,  bad  men,  indeed,  will 
be  friends  on  account  of  pleasure  or  advantage,  through  which  they 
are  similar;  but  good  men  .will  be  friends  on  their  own  account;, 
for  they  are' friends  so  far  as  they  are  good.  These,  therefore,  are 
simply  friends ;  but  those  from  accident,  and  from  being  assimilated  to^ 
these. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ASf  bowever^  in  the  victjuea^  soiae  men  are  wd  to  be  good  aecordiDg 
Iq  habit,  but  others,  according  tQ  energy,  thus  also  it  is  in  friendship. 
Vm  tboee  fricnds^  who  live  together  are  delighted  with,  and  impdrt 
good  to  each,  other  i  but  those  who  are  asleep,  or  are  separated  by 
places,  do  not  indeed  energiae^  and  yet  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  be 
able  to  eoergiae  in  such  a  n^ay  as  friendship  requires.  For  places  do 
DOt  dissolve  friend;ship  simply,,  but  only  the  e»ergy  of  it.  If,  however, 
the  absence  is  long,  it  seems  to  produce  an  oblivion  of  friendship ; 
whence  it  is  said,,  that  iaciturmity  didsokes  many  friendships.  But  neither 
elderly  nor  austere  men  appear  to  be  ad^ted  to  friendship ;  for  in 
them  there  is  but  Httle  of  pleasure.  No  one,  lK>wever,  can  constantly 
associate  with  one  who  is  sorrow.fuU  or  with  one  who  is  nqt  pleasant. 
l^ox  nature  appears  especially  to  avoid  the. painful,  and  to  aspire  after 
the  pleasing.  But  those  who  admit  the  company  of  each  other^  and 
yet  do  not  live,  together,  rather  resemble  benevolent  persons  than 
friends ;  «ince  nothing  is  so  much  the  province  of  friends  as  living 
together^  For  those  who  are  in  want  as{)ire  after  advantage.  Those^ 
also,  who  are  blessed  constantly  associate  with  each  other ;  for  it  is  not 
iu  the  smallest  degree,  fit  tliat  these  should  lead  a:  solitary  liib.  But  it  i&> 
not  possible  for  men  to  live  together  whose  company  is  not  delightful^ 
and  who  are  not  pleased  with  the  same  things,  which  fellowship  appears 
to  possess.  The  friendship,  therefore,  of  good  men  is  eminently 
friendship,  as  we  have  frequently  observed.    For  that  which  is  simply 
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good  or  delectable^  appears  to  be  lovely  and  eligible  j  but  to  every  one 
that  h  lovelj  and  eligible  which  is  to  tiiin  a  thing  of  this  kind.  A  good 
ttaUf  bowevei^)  is  lovely  and  eligible  to  a  good  man  through  both  these. 
Dilection,  however,  is  similar  to  passion,  but  friendship  to  habit ;  for 
dileetion  is  no  ]es#  exerfed  toivards  inanimate  things.  But  reciprocal 
love  exists  in  conjunction  with  deliberate  choice ;  and  deliberate  choice 
is  from  habit.  We  likewise  wish  well  to  those  whom  we  Idve  for  their 
own  sake,  not  according  to  passion,  but  accord^ing  to  habit.  And 
those  who  loVe  a  friend,  love  that  which  is  good  to  theAiselveii ;  for  A 
good  man  becoming  a  friend,  becomes  a  good  tb  him  to  wh6m  he  is  a 
friend.  Each,  therefore,  loves  that  which  is  good  to  himself,  and  they 
mutually  impact  to  each  other  that  which  is  e^ual,  both  in  wishing 
well  and  affording  delight;  for  equality  is  said  to  be  friendship.  But 
these  things  are  especially  present  with  the  frienifehip  of  good  mfitu 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Fri£9D8hip,  however,  subsists  in  a  less  degree  among  austere  and 
elderly  men,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  morose,  and  less  delighted 
with  associations;  for  these  appear  to  be  especially  friendly,  and 
eflRsctive  of  friendship.  Hence,  young  men  rapidly  become  friends^ 
but  not  elderiy  men ;  for  they  do  not  become  friends  to  those  with 
whom  they  are  not  delighted.  In  a  similar  manner  neither  do  the 
austeve  become  rapidly  friends.^  But  men  of  this  description  are 
indeed  benevolent  to  each  other;  for  they  wish  well,  and  afford 
assistance  to  the  wants  of  each  other.    They  are  noti  however,  very 
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much  friends,   because   they  do  not  constantly   associate,    nor  are 
delighted  with  each  other ;  which  things  appear  to  be  especially  of  a 
friendly  nature.     But  it  is  not  possible  to  be  a  friend  to  many,  accord- 
ing to  perfect  friendship,  as  neither  is  it  possible  to  love  many  at  one 
and  the  same  time  ;  for  this  resembles  excess ;  and  a  thing  of  this  kind 
is  naturally  adapted  to  take  place  towards  one  person.     Moreover, 
it  is  not  easy  for^many  persons  to  please  the  same  person  very  much  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  nor  perhaps  would  it  be  a  good  thing  if  it 
were  easy.     Experience   and.  custom,  likewise,   are  necessary  [to  a 
perfect  friendship]  which  are  very  difficult  things.     But  it  is  possible 
to  please  many  persons,  on  account  of  utility  and  delight;  for  there 
are  many:  of  this  description,  [viz.  who  are  thus  to  be  pleased,]  and  a 
little  experience  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.    Of  these  two,  however, 
the  friendship  which  subsists  through  the  delectable  is  more  similar,  [to 
true  friendship,]  when  the  same  things  are  effected  by  both  persons, 
and  they  are  delighted  with  each  other,  or  with  the  same  things;  as  is 
the  case  in  the  friendships  of  young  men ;  for  there  is  more  of  the 
liberal  in  these  friendships.     But   the  friendship   which  subsists   on 
account  of  utility,  is  the  friendship  of  merchants,  [and  of  those  who 
are  occupied  in  sordid  and  illiberal  pursuits].     And  those  who  are 
blessed,  indeed,  [viz.  who  are  as  happy  as  the  condition  of  human 
nature  will  permit,]  are  not  in  want  of  any  thing  useful  or  delectable, 
[[because  they  already  possess  every  thing  of  this  kind].     For  they 
wish  to  live  with  certain  persons ;  and  they  endure  what  is  painful  but 
for  a  short  time ;  since  no  one  could  endure  it  continually,  not  even 
good  itself,  if  it  were  attended  with  molestation.     Henc^,  they  search 
for  friends  who  can  procure  them  delight.    It  is,  however,  perhaps 
necessary  to  search  for  good  o^en  who  are  such,  [i.  e.  who  are  d^lec* 
table,]  and  who  are  also  such  to  their  friends ;  for  thus  those  things 
will  be  present  with  them,  which  ought,  to  be  present  with  friends. 
But  men  in  authority  and  power,  appear  to  use  their  friends  by  making 
a  distinction  between  them  ;  for  some  are  useful,  and  others  delectable 
to  them.    The  same  thipgs,  however,  are  not  very  much  effected  by 
both  these.    For  jieither  do  th?y  search  for  those  who  are  delectable 
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in  conjunction  with  virtue^  nor  for  those  who  are  useful  for  worthy 
purposes ;  but  aspiring  after  pleasure,  they  search  for  men  of  versatile 
manners,  and  for  those  who  are  skilful  in  accomplishing  what  they 
are  ordered  to  do.  But  these  qualifications  are  not  very  much  found 
in  the  same  person.  We  have,  however,  already  observed,  that  the 
worthy  man  is  at  the  same  time  pleasing  and  useful.  But  such  a 
one  will  not  be  the  friend  of  the  man  who  isurpasses  others  in  power 
and  authority,  unless  he  also  surpasses  others  in  virtue;  but  if  he 
does  not,  he  who  surpasses  will  not  equalize  according  to  the  analo- 
gous.  Men  of  this  description,  however,  are  rare.  The  above- 
metitioned  friendships,  therefore,  are  in  equality.  For  either  the 
same  things  are  efiected  by  both,  and  they  mutually  wish  the  same 
things,  or  they  exchange  one  thing  for  another,  as  for  instance,  pleasure 
for  utility.  But  that  these  are  friendships  in  a  less  degree,  and  that 
they  are  less  permanent,  has  been  already  observed  by  us.  They 
appear,  however,  through  a  similitude  and  dissimilitude  of  the  same 
thing,  to  be  and  not  to  be  friendships.  Eor  from  their  similitude  to 
the  finendship  which  is  according  to  virtue,  they  appear  to  be  friend- 
ships;  since  the  one  of  these  has  the  delectable,  but  the  other,  the 
useful.  But  both  these  are  inherent  in  virtuous  friendship.  .  They 
differ,  however,  in  tiiis,  that  virtuous  friendship  is  free  from  calumny, 
and  is  stable;  but  these  are  rapidly  changed,  and  they  also  diScr  in 
many  other  things.  And  from  this  dissimilitude  to  the  friendship  which 
is  according  to  virtue,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  friendships^ 
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Tii£R£  isy  Iioweyer,  ^joother  spepiea  of  friendship^  which  aubsiftta 
accoEding  to  trapsceodGncj;  siick  9fl  that  between  a  father  iui4  hiB* 
aooi^  md  ia  short  between  a  more  eld^rlj  aad  a  yoiioiger  man,  between 
a  husband  aiui}  bia  wife^  and  betiyeen  evsryj  gorernor  aAd  him  who  i» 
gfQyerhed. :  But  these  friendships^  aJscs  differ,  firomi  ea<f h<  other.  Foe 
tbfiD&  isu  not.  the  samei  firiendsbip  betrween  pajsents  andt  ciiiDldre%  a^  there 
it>  between  gor^rnorsi  and  the  governed;  nor  befeweea  lb  father  and  sojai^ 
aa  between  a  son  a^n^Gb  h.ia  &ther;«  not  bctiwcea  a  huafajaDdandi  wife,  a& 
between  a  wife  and^  husband;.  Sor^  the  ^eirtne.  and  ala6»  the  work  o£ 
e^h  of  tt^eseaare  difibrent;  and  the  .things  ace  di^breiit  oaatcouot  q€ 
ifhicli.  they  love.  Their  hxre&y.  therefore^  and  thein  friendship?^  ane 
diffecsnL  ISence^  neither nr^. the  s^ime  things  efiectedi  by  each  towajsds^ 
each^  npi:isitfit  they  shouldibe*  required.  But  wiien.  children^  iodeed^L 
bestow  on  thqir  parents  those  thinga  wliiah  ofispring  ought  to.  besto won 
those  by  whom  they  were  begotten,  and  parents  bestow  on  their 
children,  those  things  which  it  is  proper  to  bestow  on  their  offsprings 
then  the  friendship  between  such  as  these  will  be  stable  and  worthy. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  in  all  the  friendships  which  subsist  according 
to  transcendency,  that  the  love  should  be  analogous ;  as  for  instance, 
that  the  better  character  should  be  beloved  in  a  greater  degree  than  he 
loves,  and  that  this  should  also  be  the  case  with  the  more  useful 
character,  and  in  a  similar  manner  with  each  of  the  rest.  For  when 
Jove  exists  according  to  desert,  then  in  a  certain  respect  equality  is 
produced ;  which  appears  to  be  the  peculiarity  of  friendship.    The 
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equal,  however,  does  not  appear  to  subsist  similarly  in  just  things  and 
in  friendship.  For  in  just  things,  indeed,  the  equality  which  is  accord- 
ing to  desert,  ranks  in  the  first  place ;  but  that  which  is  according  tq 
quantity  in  the  second  place*  But  in  friendship,  the  equality  which  is 
according  to  quantity,  ranks  in  the  firi^t  place,  and  that  which  is 
according  to  desert  in  the  second  place.  This,  however,  becomes 
evident  if  there  is  a  great  interval  of  virtue  or  vice,  or  af&uence,  or  of 
some  other  things;  for  then  they  are  no  longer  friends,  nor  do  they 
think  themselves  qualified  to  be  so.  But  this  is  most  apparent  iu  the 
gp^s;  for  tk^y  mo9i  abyndantltf  iran^cend  in  ^wry  thing  that  91  goo^^.  It 
is  also  evident  in  kings ;  for  those  who  are  much  inferior  to  tbcim,  do 
not  think  theoiwlves  worthy  to  be  their  friends.  J^or  do  thpse  who  «fe 
of  Qo  worth  aspire  to  be  the  friends  of  the  best  or  the  wisest  of  men* 
In  9^uch  as  these,  therefore,  there  is  no  accurate  definition,  as  Ipng  as 
they  9re  the  friends  of  some  one.  7or  mapy  things  being  taken  away,^ 
the  frieodship  mfty  yet  remain ;  but  if  they  are  separated  by  a  great 
interval  from  eaeh  other,  as  is  the  case  with  man  a^nd  divinity,  friend- 
ship ilQ  loager  reioaios.  Wheoces  also,  it  is  doubted,  whether  friends 
WQi)ld  wisih  for  theif  friends  the  greatest  of  goods,  such,  for  instance, 
as  for  them  to  be  gods ;  for  in  this  case  they  would  no  longer  be  friends 
to  them*  Neither,  therefore,  would  they  be  a  good  to  them ;  for 
friends  are  a  good  to  each  other.  Hence,  if  it  is  well  said,  that  a 
friend  wishes  well  to  his  friend  for  his  sake,  it  i^  requisite  that  he  should 
remain  such  as  he  is.  But  he  wishes  the  greatest  good  may  befal  him, 
still  remaining  a  roan.  And  perhaps  he  does  not  wish  that  every  good 
may  befal  him ;  for  every  one  especially  wishes  to  obtain  good  himself. 

'  A  good  man  in  consequence  of  being  similar  to,  may  be  said  to  be  the  friend  of,  divinity  } 
but  then  as  from  the  transcendency  of  the  divine  nature^  there  is  no  reciprocation  of  similitude, 
when  it  is  also  said  that  God  is  the  friend  of  good  men,  nothing  more  is  to  be  understood  by  this 
assertion,  tbiui  that  divinity  is  participated  by  him  through  proximity^  alUaace  and  aptitude, 
Its  much  as  is  possible  to  human  nature.  And  in  this  way,  the  following  beautiful  pssage  of 
Diogenes  must  be  understood :— ^^  AH  thii^s  are  the  possessions  of  the  gods;  good  men  are  the 
friends  of  the  gods ;  and  friends  have  all  things  in  common.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  a 
man  beloved  by  the  gods  should  not  be  happy,  or  that  a  wise  and  just  man  should  not  be  beloved 
^y  the  09da.'^ 
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The  multitude,  however,  appear  from  ambition  to  be  more  desirous 
of  being  beloved  than  of  loving.  Hence,  the  multitude  love  flatterers. 
For  a  flatterer  is  a  friend  who  is  surpassed  [by  him  whom  he  flatters,] 
or  pretends  to  be  so,  and  also  professes  to  love  in  a  greater  degree  than 
he  is  beloved.  But  to  be  beloved  appears  to  be  proximate  to  the  being 
honoured,  after  which  the  multitude  aspire*  It  seems,  however,  that 
they  do  not  choose  honour  on  its  own  account,  but  from  accident. 
For  the  multitude  are  delighted  when  they  are  honoured  by  those  in 
power,  through  the  hope  [of  the  benefits  they  may  thence  derive ;].  for 
they  fancy  they  shall  obtain  from  them  that  of  which  they  are  in  want. 
They  are  delighted,  therefore,  with  honour,  as  an  indication  that  they 
shall  be  benefitted.  '  But  those  who  aspire  after  honour  from  worthy 
and  intelligent  men,  desire  to  confirm  their  own  opinion  of  themselves. 
They  rejoice,  therefore,  that  they  are  worthy  persons,  believing  in  the 
judgment  of  those  who  say  that  they  are  worthy ;  but  they  are 
delighted  to  be  beloved  ftr  se.  Hence,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  a 
better  thing  than  to  be  honoured,  and  that  friendship  is  a  thing  eligible 
of  itself.  Friendship,  however,  seems  to  consist  more  in  loving  than 
in  being  beloved  ;  of  which  this  is  an  indication,  that  mothers  rejoice 
in  loving  [their  children].  For  some  mothers  give  their  children  to  be 
privately  educated  by  others,  and  love  them  knowing  them  to  be  their 
own  offspring,  but  are  not  anxious  to  be  beloved  in  return  if  both 
cannot  be  effected,  but  it  appears  to  them  to  be  sufficient  if  they  see 
their  children  doing  well.  And  they  love  their  offspring,  though  the 
offspring  are  unable  to  pay  that  attention  to  their  mother  which  is  fit, 
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because  they  are  ignorant  of  her.  Since,  therefore,  friendship  consists 
rather  in  loving  than  in  being  beloved,  and  we  praise  those  who  are 
lovers  of  friends,  to  love  appears  to  be  the  virtue  of  friends.  Hence, 
those  in  whom  this  exists  according  to  desert,  are  stable  friends,  and 
the  friendship  of  such  as  tliese  is  stable.  But  thus,  also,  those  who  are 
unequal  may  especially  become  friends ;  for  thus  they  will  be  equal- 
ized. Equality,  however,  and  similitude  are  friendship,  and  especially 
the  similitude  of  those  who  resemble  each  other  in  virtue ;  for  being  of 
themselves  stable,  they  are  also  stable  towards  each  other,  and  neither 
require  any  thing  depraved,  nor  -are  subservient  to  any  thing  of  this 
Rind,  but,  as  I  may  say,  they  prohibit  what  is  base.  For  it  is  the 
province  of  good  men,  neither  to  err  themselves  nor  permit  their 
fdends  to  be  subservient  to  erroneous  conduct.  But  depraved  men 
have  no  stability;  for  they  do  not  remain  similar  to  themselves;  but 
are  only  friends  for  a  short  time,  being  delighted  with  the  depravity  ef 
each  other.  Useful,  however,  and  pleasing  men,  remain  friends  for  a 
longer  time;  for  they  continue  friends  as  long  as  they  impart  to  each 
other  pleasure  and  advantage.  But  the  friendship  which  subsists  on 
account  of  utility,  appears  to  be  composed  from  contraries ;  such  as 
the  friendship  of  the  poor  with  the '  rich  man,  and  of  the  unlearned 
with  the  learned  man.  For  he  who  is  in  want  of  any  thing,  aspiring  to 
the  possession  of  it,  recompenses  with  something  else  him  from  whom 
he  obtains  what  he  wants.  Hither,  also,  may  be  referred  the  lover 
and  the  beloved,  the  beautiful  and  the  deformed.  Hence,  lovers 
sometimes  appear  to  be  ridiculous  when  they  think  they  ought  to  be 
beloved  as  much  as  they  love.  If,  therefore,  they  are  similarly  ami- 
able, perhaps  it  is  fit  they  should  thus  think;  but  it  is  ridiculous  if  they 
possess  nothing  of  this  kind.  Perhaps,  also,  neither  does  one  contrary 
desire  another  essentially,  but  only  from  accident.  But  the  appetite 
is  directed  to  the  medium ;  for  this  is  good.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is 
good  to  a  dry  thing  not  to  become  moists  but  to  arrive  at  the  medium 
[between  dryness  and  moisture;]  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  hot 
thing,  and  to  other  substances.  These  ^  things,  however,  must  be 
omitted ;  for  they  are  more  foreign  than  is  proper. 
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It  seema^  however^  as  we  said  iii  the  beginning,  that  bath  friendship 
and  justice  are  conversant  with  and  exist  in  the  same  tilings ;  for  in 
all  society  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  justice  and  friendship.  Men, 
therefore^  call  their  fellows-sailors,  and  fellow-'soldiers  friends,  and  in  a 
siioilar  manner  tho^e  who  associate  with  them  in  other  emplojrlnents* 
But  Such  as  is  the  extent  of  theif  associations,  duch  also  is  the  extent 
of  their  friendship ;  for  such  likewise  is  the  extent  of  justice.  The 
proverb  too  rightly  says,  ^^  diat  all  things,  are  common  an^ong  friends  ;*' 
for  Mendship  consists  in  consmuiiioii.  Among  brothers,  however,  and 
dssociates,  all  thinga  are  commob ;  bat  among  others  they  are  lifnited 
to  certain  bounds,  and  to  sodeic  indeed  more  so,  but  to  others  less ;  for 
with  respect  to  friendship,  aJbo,  clotoe  are  friendships  in  a  greater  and 
others  in  a  less  degrees.  Just  things,  also,  differ;  for  there  is  not  the 
same  justice  between  paitsats  and  children,  as  between  brotbens  towards 
each  other,  nor  as  between  associates  and  fellow-citizeas.  And  the  like 
takes  place  in  other  frieodi^ipi*  Injuries,  therefore^  are  difierent 
towards  eacih  of  these,  and  they  recdy^  aa  increase,  by  how  much  the 
more  the  persons  injured  are  friends^  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  a  more 
dire  thing  to  defraud  an  associate  of  money  than  a  fellowociti^eB ;  and 
not  to  assist  a  brother  than  to  refuse  assistanoe  to  a  strange^ ;  and  to 
strike  a  father,  than  to  strike  any  other  person.  But  the  jtot  ia  natu- 
rally adapted  to  be  increased  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  fri^iidship,. 
as  subsisting  in  the  same  things^  and  being  equally  extended.  All 
communions  or  societies,  however,  resembte  the  parts  of  tJie  piolitiiGal 
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or  civil  communion.  For  men  journey  together  with  a  view  to  a  cer- 
tain advantage,  and  in  order  to  procure  something  which  pertains  to 
human  life.  Political  communion,  also,  appears  to  exist  for  the  sake 
of  advantage,  to  have  been  established  with  a  view  to  this  from  the 
beginning,  and  to  continue  so.  For  the  attention  of  legislators  is 
directed  to  this,  and  they  say  that  what  is  advantageous  in  common  is 
just.  Other  communions^  therefpre,  partially  aspire  after  utility. 
Thus,  sailors  aspire  after  the  utility  pertaining  to  navigation,  or  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  or  something  of  the  like  kind;  but  soldiers 
aspire  after  the  utility  pertaining  to  war,  whether  riches  are  the  object 
of  their  desire^  or  victory^  ot  the  capture  of  oities.  The  like,  ulso, 
takes  place  among  tribes  and  the  populace.  Borne  commuitkttl^, 
however,  s^ipear  to  l»Te  been  fcnrmed  on  acoeunt  of  pleasure,  stitch  ds 
the  cbmmuDidn  from  the  celebratioQ  of  fefitiTals^  or  from  McietiM 
instituted  to.  pfomote  good  fellowBhip ;  for  these  subsivt  for  the  sake  of 
taorificiag  and  assookttien.  But  all  these  appear  to  be  Mibjedt  t& 
politic^ll  oMnmmnion ;  £»  palitical  coiamunioti  does  not  aspire  after 
preseiit  advantage^  but  to  thai  which  pertains  to  the  whole  «f  IMb ; 
performing  sacrifices^  and  for  this  purpose  forming  ssselnbUes,  bes«o#«» 
ing  bonDors  on  the  gods,  and  a£&)rding  a  cessatioQ  from  labour,^  in  c&tk^ 
junction  with  pleata«e«  For  antient  sacrifices  and  assemlblies  bppe&r 
to  have  been  instituted  after  ctiHectiog  dw  fruits  «f  the  earth,  as  Anst 
fruits.  All  cotnmuQions^  therefore,  appear  to  be  parks  of  the  politieal 
commi£nioD«    But  soch^like  fiiends^ps  fedltfw  such-like  cotnmfunions. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Theb*  are,  however,  three  species ^of  a  poKty,  and  as  many  devia* 
tions  from  them,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  corruptions  of  these  polities* 
But  the  .polities  indeed  are,  a  kingdom,  an  aristocracy,  and  the  third 
is  derived  from  the  distribution  of  honours  through  the  medium  of 
wealth,  whioh  as  it  seems  may  be  appropriately  called  a  timocracy. 
^ost  men,  however,  'are  accustomed  to  call  it  [simply]  a  polity.  But 
•of  these,  a  kingdom  is  the  best,  and  a  timocracy  is  the  worst  .  The 
<]eviation,  also,  from  a  kingdom^  is  indeed  a  tyranny;  for  both. are 
monarchies.  They  differ^  however,  very  much  from  each  other.  For 
ihe  tyrant,  indeed  looks  to  his  own  advantage;  but  the  king  to  the 
^advantage  of  those  whom  he  governs.  For  he  is  not  a  king  who  is  not 
sufficient  to  himself  ^  and  who  does  not  surpass  his  subjects  in  every  kind  of 
good.  But  a  man  of  this  description  is  in  want  of  nothing.  Hence, 
his  attention  will  not  be  directed  to  what  is  advantageous,  to  himself, 
but  to  the  benefit  of  those  whom  he  governs;  for  he  who  is  not  a 
person  of  this  description,  will  be  a  certain  elected  king.  A  tyrant, 
however,  is  the  contrary  to  a  king  [properly  so  called;]  for  he  pursues 
his  own  good.  And  from  this  it  is  more  evident  that  he  is  the  worst  of 
rulers ;  for  that  vf  hich  is  contrary  to  the  best  is  the  worst.  But  the 
transition  from  a  kingdom  is  into  a  tyranny ;  for  a  tyranny  is  the 
depravity  of  a  monarchy.  And  a  depraved  king  becomes  a  tyrant. 
The  transition  from  an  aristocracy  is  into  an  oligarchy,  through  the 
vice  of  the  governors,  who  distribute  civil  offices  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  desert;  bestow  upon  themselves  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  every 
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thing  that  is  goody  and  always  appoint  the  same  persons  magistrates, 
paying  more  attention  to  wealth  than  to  any  thing  else,  Those^ 
therefore,  that  govern  are  few,  and  are  depraved  instead  of  being  the 
most  worthy  men.  But ;  the  transition  from  a  timocracy  is  inta  a 
democracy ;  since  these  polities  border  on  each  other.  For  in  a  time* 
cracy,  also,  the  multitude  have  dominion,  and  all  those  that  are  rich 
are  equal.  A  democracy,  however,  is  in  the  smallest  degree  depraved  i 
for  it  deviates  but  little  from  the  form  of  a  polity,  [i.  e.  from  a  timo* 
cracy].  After  this  manner,  therefore,  polities  are  especially  changed  ; 
for  thus  they  are  changed  the  least,  and  the  most  easily.  The 
resemblances,  however,  and  as  it  were  paradigms  of  them  may  be 
derived  from  families*  For  the  communioD^  or  society,  between  a  father 
and  his  children,  has  the  form  of  a  kingdom  ;  for  a  father  pays  attention 
to  his  children  [for  their  own  sakes].  Hence,  also.  Homer  calls 
Jupiter  father ;  for  the  intention  of  a  kingdom  is  to  be  a  paternal 
government  But  among  the  Persians  >  the  government  of  a  father  is 
tyrannical;  for  they  use  their  children  as  slaves.  The .  government^ 
Hkewise,  of  a  master  towards  his  servants  is  tyrannical ;  for  in  this 
government  that  alone  which  is  advantageous  to  the  masteris  performed. 
This,  therefore,  appears  to  be  right;  but  the  Persian  government  is 
erroneous.  For  of  things  that  are  different,  the  governments  also  are 
different.  But  the  government  of  man. and  wife  appears  to  be  aristo- 
cratic. For  the  man  governs  according  to  desert,  and  in  those  things 
in  which  it  is  proper  for  the  man  to  govern ;  but  he  permits  his  wife  to 
rule  over  such  things  as  are  adapted  to  be  governed  by  a  woman.  If 
the  man,  however,  has  dominion '  in  all  things,  the  government  is 
changed  into  an  oligarchy  s  for  he  does  this  contrary  to  desert,  and 
not  so  far  as  he  is  the  better  character.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that 
women  in  consequence  of  being  heiresses,  govern  [even  in  things  per- 
taining to  men].  The  government,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  not 
according  to  virtue,  but  id  through  wealth  and  power,  in  the  same> 
manner  as  in  oligarchies;  And  the  government  of  brothers  resembles  a 
timocracy ;  for  they  are  equal,  except  so  far  as  they  differ  in  their, 
ages.     Hence,  if  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  ages,  the  friendship. 
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\%  no  K>nger  fratemaL  Bat  a  democntic  goferament  is  especially  to 
be  ^een  in  those  families  whioh  are  without  a  master;  for  here  all 
gorem  equally.  In  those  families,  ako,  where  he  who  governs  is  a 
man  of  a  weak  anderstandmgy  every  one  has  the  power  of  aoting  as  he 
pleases^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Ik  each  of  the  polities,  however,  friendship  appears  to  have  the 
same  extent  as  justice.  And  the  friendship,  indeed,  between  a  king 
and  his  subjects,  consists  in  transcendency  of  beneficence;  for  he 
benefits  his  subjects,  since  being  a  geod  man,  he  is  attentive  to  their 
interest  like  a  shepherd^  in  order  that  they  may  do  well.  Whence, 
abo,  Homer  calls  Agamemnon  the  shepherd  of  the  people.  Such, 
likewise,  is  paternal  friendship ;  but  it  difiers  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
benefits  which  it  confers.  For  the  father  is  the  cause  of  the  existence 
of  his  child,  which  appears  to  be  a  thing  of  the  greatest  consequence^ 
and  also  procures  him  nutriment  and  education.  The  same  things, 
likewise,  are  attributed  to  progenitors ;  for  a  father  is  naturally  adapted 
to  rule  over  his  children,  and  progenitors  over  the  of&priog  of  their 
children,  and  kings  over  their  subjects.  But  these  friendships  consist 
in  transcendency ;  on  which  account,  also,  parents  are  honoured.  The 
just^  therefore,  in  these  is  not  the  same,  but  subsists  according  to 
desert;  for  thus,  also,  the  friendship  subsists.  There  is,  likewise,  the 
same  friendship  between  a  husband  and  wife,  as  in  an  aristocracy ;  for 
it  subsists  according  to  virtue,  and  a  more  ample  good  is  attributed  to 
the  better  character,   and  that  which  is  adapted  and  appropriate  is 
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attributed  to  each.  For  thus,  also,  justice  is  effected.  But  the  friend- 
ship of  brothers  resembles  that  of  associates;  for  they  are  equal,  and 
of  the  same  age ;  and  persons  of  this  description,  apply  themselves  for 
the  most  part  to  the  same  disciplines,  and  are  similar  in  their  manners. 
The  friendship,  therefore,  which  exists  in  a  timocracy  resembles  this ; 
for  in  this  government  it  is  requisite  that  the  citizens  should  be  equal 
and  worthy  persons.  Hence,  they  alternately  and  equally  govern. 
Such,  therefore,  is  the  friendship  of  brothers.  In  corrupt  polities, 
however,  as  the  justice  is  but  small,  so  likewise  is  the  friendship,  and 
it  exists  in  the  smallest  degree  in  the  worst  polity.  For  in  a  tyranny 
there  is  either  no  friendship,  or  very  little;  since, among  those  with 
whom  there  is  nothing  common  between  the  governor  and  the  governed, 
there  is  not  any  friendship;  for  neither  is  there  any  justice.  But  the 
friendship  between  them,  resembles  that  which  is  between  an  artist  and 
his  instrument,  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  between  a  master 
and  bis  servant ;  for  these  indeed  are  benefitted  by  those  that  use  them. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  friendship  with,  nor  justice  towards  things 
inanimate,  as  neither  is  there  towards  a  horse  or  an  ox,  or  towards  a 
slave  so  far  as  he  is  a  slave,  since  there  is  nothing  common  between 
these.  For  a  slave  is  an  animated  instrument;  but  an  instrument  is  an 
inanimate  slave.  So  far,  therefore,  as  he  is  a  slave,  there  is  no  friend- 
ship between  him  and  his  master ;  but  there  may  be  so  far  as  he  is  a 
man.  For  it  appears  that  there  is  a  certain  justice  due  from*  every 
man  towards  every  man  who  is  able  to  partake  of  law  and  compact ; 
and  therefore  there  may  also  be  a  friendship  between  any  one  man  and 
another,  so  far  as  each  is  a  man.  In  tyrannical  governments,  however, 
there  is  but  little  friendship  and  justice ;  but  there  is  very  much  of 
each  in  democracies;  for  among  those  that  are  equal  many  things  are 
common. 
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Ali  friendship,  therefore,  as  we  have  before  observed,  consists  in 
communion ;  but  it  may  be  divided  into  that  which  subsists  between 
kindred,  ^nd  that  which  subsists  between  associates.  But  political 
friendships,  the  friendships  of  those  of  the  same  tribe,  of  those  who 
sail  together,  and  such  like,  are  more  similar  to  the  friendships  of 
associates ;  for  they  appear  to  exist  as  it  were  from  compact.  Among 
these,  also,  hospitable  friendship  may  be  ranked.  The  friendship, 
likewise,  of  kindred  appears  to  be  multiform,  and  the  whole  of  it 
depends  from  paternal  friendship^  For  parents  love  their  children,  as 
being  something  of  themselves;  but  children  love  their  parents,  as 
being  something  proceeding  from  them.  Parents,  however,  have  a 
greater  knowledge  of  their  offspring,  [so  as  to  know  more  accurately 
that  they  are  their  offspring,]  than  the  offspring  know  that  they 
proceeded  from  their  parents ;  and  that  from  which  a  thing  is  generated 
has  a  greater  familiarity  and  alliance  with  the  thing  produced,  than 
the  thing  produced  has  with  its  maker.  For  that  which  originates 
from  a  thing  is  the  property  of  that  from  which  it  originates ;  as  a 
tooth,  or  a  hair,  or  any  thing  else,  is  the  property  of  its  possessor ; 
but  that  from  which  a  thing  originates  is  not  the  property  of  any  one 
of  the  things  which  originate  from  it,  or  is  so  in  a  less  degree  K    The 

'  When  cause  and  efiect  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  latter  derives  its  existence  from  the 
former,  then  the  effect  is  the  property  of  ibt  cause ;  since  previously  to  proceeding  from,  it  was 
contained  in  it  But  the  cause  is  not,  properly  speaking,  the  property  of  the  efiect ;  for  the  efict 
only  participates  of  the  cause,  but  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  it  in  itself. 
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love  also  of  parents  to  their  children  is  superior  to  that  of  children  to 
their  parents^  by  length  of  time ;  for  parents  love  their  children  as  soon 
as  they  are  born ;  but  children  their  parents  in  process  of  time,  when 
they  begin  to  understand  or  perceive  that  they  are  their  parents.  From 
these  things,  likewise,  it  is  evident,  on  what  account  mothers  love  their 
children  more  [than  fathers  love  them].  Parents,  indeed,  therefore, 
leve  tlieir  children  as  themselves ;  for  those  that  proceed  from  them  are 
as  it  were  their  other  selves,  by  being  separated  from  them;  but 
children  love  their  parents,  as  proceeding  from  them.  Brothers,  how- 
ever, love  each  other,  in  consequence  of  being  born  from  the  same 
parents ;  for  sameness  with  their  parents  causes  them  to  be  the  same 
with  each  other.  Hence  it  is  said,  that  they  have  the  same  blood,  the 
same  root,  and  such  like  expressions.  They  are,  therefore,  in  a  certain 
respect,  one  and  the  same  in  separate  bodies.  The  being  educated 
together  also,  and  equality  of  age,  greatly  contribute  to  friendship ;  foi: 
[according  to  the  proverb,] 

**  Equal  ddighta  in  equal  age/' 

And  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  same  things  are  associates. 
Hence,  also,  fraternal  friendship  is  assimilated  to  the  friendship  of 
associates.  Cousins,  likewise,  and  the  remaining  kindred  become 
conjoined  from  the  friendship  of  brothers,  in  consequence  of  [mediately] 
originating  from  the  same  persons.  Some,^  however,  become  more 
united  in  friendship,  and  others  less,  in  consequence  of  the  source  of 
their  race  being  nearer,  or  more  remote.  But  the  friendship  of  children 
towards  their  parents,  and  of  men  towards  the  gods,  is  as  towards  that 
which  is  good  and  transcendant.  For  parents  and  the  gods  confer  the 
greatest  benefits ;  for  they  are  the  causes  of  existence  and  of  being 
nourished,  and  when  they  are  of  a  proper  age,  of  being  educated.  A 
friendship,  also,  of  this  kind,  possesses  the  delectable  and  the  useful  in 
a  greater  degree  than  the  friendship  of  strangers,  because  their  life  is 
in  a  greater  degree  more  common.  Those  things,  however,  are  to  be 
found  in  fraternal  friendship,  which  exist  in  the  friendship  of  associates ; 
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iand  in  a  greater  degree  in  those  that  are  worthy,  and  in  short,  in  those 
that  are  similar,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  familiar,  and  love  each 
other  from  their  birth  ;  and  in  proportion  as  those  who  are  bora  from 
the  same  parents,  who  are  nourished  together,  and  similarly  educatedt 
are  more  similar  in  their  manners.  In  this  friendship,  likewise,  the 
proof  which  is  obtained  from  time,  is  most  abundant,  and  most  firm* 
And  things  pertaining  to  friendship  subsist  analogously  in  the  remain- 
ing gradations  of  kindred.  But  the  friendship  between  man  and  wife 
appears  to  be  according  to  nature ;  for  man  is  more  a  connubial  than  a 
political  animal ;  and  this  by  how  much  more  a  family  is  prior  to,  and 
more  necessary  than  a  city,  and  the  procreation  of  offspring  is  more 
common  to  all  animals.  In  other  animals,  therefore,  the  communion 
proceeds  thus  far,  [i.  e.  as  far  as  to  the  procreation  of  offspring ;]  but 
men  and  women  not  only  cohabit  for  the  sake  of  begetting  children, 
but  also  with  a  view  to  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  For 
their  employments  are  immediately  divided,  and  those  of  the  husband 
are  diflferent  from  those  of  the  wife.  Hence,  they  assist  each  other, 
referring  their  own  private  possessions  to  the  common  [good  of  the 
family].  On  account  of  these  things,  therefore,  both  the  useful  and 
the  delectable  appear  to  be  contained  in  this  friendship.  It  will  also 
exist  on  account  of  virtue,  if  the  husband  and  wife  are  worthy  cha- 
racters. For  there  is  a  virtue  pertaining  to  each,  and  they  will  rejoice 
in  a  thing  of  this  kind.  Children,  however,  appear  to  be  a  bond ;  and 
hence  those  marriages  that  are  without  children  are  more  swiftly 
dissolved.  For  children  are  a  common  good  to  both  the  husband  and 
wife  ;  and  that  which  is  common  connects.  To  inquire  also  how  a 
husband  ought  to  live  with  his  wife,  and  in  short,  one  friend  with 
another,  appears  to  be  nothing  else  than  to  inquire  how  justice  subsists 
between  them.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  the  same  justice 
between  one  friend  and  another,  nor  between  one  stranger,  one  as- 
sociate, and  one  disciple,  with  another. 
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Since,  therefore,  there  are  three  kinds  of  friendship,  as  was  observed 
in  the  beginning,  and  according  to  each  some  are  friends  in  equality, 
but  others  according  to  transcendency ;  for  similarly  good  men  are 
friends,  and  [between  worthy  men  who  are  not  equally  worthy,]  the 
more  may  be  the  friend  of  the  less  worthy,  and  in  a  similar  manner 
with  respect  to  friendships  which  subsist  on  account  of  delight,  and  on 
account  of  utility,  they  may  be  equal  or  unequal,  and  different  in  the 
advantages  with  which  they  are  attended ; — this  being  the  case,  it  is 
requisite  that  those  friends  who  are  equal  should  be  equalized  in  loving 
and  other  things,  [pertaining  to  friendship,]  but  that  those  who  are 
unequal,  should  render  to  themselves  that  which  is  analogous  in  tran- 
scendencies ^  Accusations,  however,  and  complaints  reasonably  take 
place  in  that  friendship  alone  or  principally,  which  is  founded  in  utility.. 
For  those  who  are  friends  on  account  of  virtue,  are  readily  disposed  to 
benefit  each  other ;  for  this  b  the  peculiarity  of  virtue  and  friendship. 
But  with  those  who  contend  with  each  other  in  kindness,  there  are  no 
accusations  nor  contests ;  for  no  one  is  indignant  with  him  who  loves 
and  benefits  him  ;  but  if  he  is  grateful,  he  will  recompense  him  by 
benefitting  him  in  return.  He,  however,  who  transcends  [in  the 
benefits  which  he  confers,]  obtaining  that  which  he  desires,  will  not 
accuse  his  friend ;  for  each  aspires  after  good.     Nor  do  accusations 

■  Viz.  By  how  much  more  one  friend  is  better  than  another,  by  so  much  the  more  he  ought 
to  be  beloved. 
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and  complaints  very  much  take  place  in  the  fiiendships  which  are 
founded  in  pleasure ;  for  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  obtain  the 
object  of  their  desire,  if  they  rejoice  to  live  together.  He,  however^ 
will  appear  to  be  ridiculous  who  accuses  him  by  whom  he  is  not  de- 
lighted, when  it  is  not  possible  to  spend  his  time  with  him.  But  the 
friendship  which  is  founded  in  utility,  is  full  of  accusations  and 
complaints ;  for  since  they  make  use  of  each  other  with  a  view  to 
advantage,  they  are  always  in  want  of  more,  and  fancy  they  have  less 
than  is  proper,  and  blame  their  friends  because  they  do  not  obtain  as 
much  as  they  are  in  want  of,  though  they  deserve  to  obtain  it  But 
those  who  benefit  are  not  able  to  supply  as  much  as  those  who  are  be- 
nefitted require.  It  appears,  however,  that  as  the  just  is  twofold,  for 
one  kind  is  unwritten,  but  the  other  is  legal,  thus  also  with  respect  to 
the  friendship  which  is  founded  in  utility,  one  kind  indeed  is  ethical^ 
but  the  other  is  legal.  Accusations,  therefore,  then  especially  take 
place,  when  compacts  are  formed  and  dissolved,  not  with  a  view  to 
the  same  friendship  [as  that  by  which  they  are  united].  But  the  legal 
friendship  founded  in  utility,  is  that  which  subsists  by  compacts ;  one 
kind  indeed,  being  entirely  venal,  from  hand  to  hand,  [viz.  such  as 
takes  place  in  buying  and  selling ;]  but  another  kind  is  more  liberal,  in 
which  one  thing  is  to  be  given  for  another  at  a  stated  time,  but  from 
compact.  In  this  friendship,  however,  that  which  is  owing  is  manifest, 
and  is  not  ambiguous,  but  a  friendly  delay  is  permitted  to  take  place. 
Hence,  with  some  of  these,  there  are  no  judicial  processes,  but  they 
tliink  it  is  requisite  to  love  those  who  form  compacts,  from  the 
obligation  of  fidelity.  But  the  ethical  friendship  does  not  consist  in 
compacts,  but  what  it  gives,  it  gives  as  to  a  friend,  and  this  is  also  the 
case  with  whatever  is  imparted  by  the  one  to  the  other.  He,  however, 
who  gives  thinks  it  fit  that  he  should  receive  in  return  an  equivalent,  or 
more  than  an  equivalent,  as  if  he  had  not  given  but  lent;  but  if  he 
does  not  receive  the  retribution  which  he  expected  from  the  contract, 
he  accuses  his  friend.  And  this  happens  because  all  or  most  men  wish 
to  obtain  things  which  are  truly  beautiful,  but  deliberately  choose 
what  is  advantageous*     But  it  is  beautiful  to  benefit,  not  with  a  view 
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to  be  benefitted  in  return ;  and  it  is  advantageous  to  be  benefitted.  He 
therefore,  who  is  able,  ought  to  make  a  retribution  equivalent  to  the 
benefit  he  has  received,  and  willingly ;  for  a  friend  must  not  return 
kindness  unwillingly.  If,  therefore,  he  has  erred  from  the  first,  and 
has  been  benefitted  by  an  improper  person ;  for  he  was  not  benefitted 
by  a  friend,  nor  by  one  who  did  this  for  his  sake ; — if  this  be  the  case 
retribution  must  be  made,  as  if  he  had  been  benefitted  by  compact. 
Hence,  he  who  has  been  benefitted  by  such  a  one,  ought  to  promise 
that  he  will  make  a  retribution  if  he  can ;  but  if  he  cannot,  he  who 
conferred  the  benefit  ought  not  to  think  it  fit  that  he  should  be  recom- 
pensed, so  that  if  possible,  retribution  is  to  be  made.  In  the  beginning 
however,  it  is  reqilisite  when  a  benefit  is  offered  >  to  consider  by  whom 
it  is  offered,  and  with  what  view,  so  as  either  id  acceptor  refuse  it. 
But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  retribution  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
advantage  of  him  who  receives  it,  or  by  the  beneficence  of  him  who 
made  it.  For  those  who  receive  it  say  in  extenuation  that  they  receive 
such  things  from  benefactors  as  are  of  little  use  to  them,  and  which 
they  might  hfeive  received  from  others  ;.but  on  the  contrary,  the  bene- 
factors say  that  they  bestow  the  greatest  things  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  give,  and  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  othersj^  and  that 
they  conferred  them  in  dangerous  circumstances,  op  sueb-like  neces- 
sities. Since,  therefore,  this  friendship  subsists  on  account  of  utility, 
the  measure  of  it  is  tbe  advantage  of  hira  who  is  benefitted  ?  For  he  is 
the  person  who  is  in  want,  and  his  friend  assists  him,  in  order  that  he 
may  receive  an  equal  benefit  in  return.  The  assistance,  therefore, 
afforded  by  him  who  is  benefitted,  will  be  as  great  as  that  which  he 
received.  And  as  much  or  even  more  must  be  given  by  him  in  return ; 
for  it  is  more  beautiful  and  becoming.  But  in  those  friendships  which 
are  founded  in  virtucf,  there  are  no  accusations ;  and  the  deliberate 
choice  of  him  who  benefits  resembles  a  measure.  For  the  authority  of 
virtue  and  manners  cotisists  in  deliberate  choice. 
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Dissensions,  however,  take  place  in  those  friendships  which 
liubsist  according  to  transcendency ;  for  each  thinks  it  fit  thai  he  should 
have  more  than  the  other.  But  when  this  takes  place,  the  friendship 
is  dissolved^  For  the  better  character  of  the  two  thinks  it  is  proper 
that  he  should  have  more  than  the  other;  for  more  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  a  good  man.  This  is  also  the  case  with  him  who  is  the 
more  usefiil  person  of  the  two  ;  for  they  say  it  is  not  fit  that  he  who  is 
useless  should  have  an  equal  portion  with  him  who  is  useful ;  since 
ministrant  offices  will  take  place,  and  not  friendship,  unless  what  is 
done  from  friendship  is  according  to  the  desert  of  the  deeds.  For  they 
are  of  opinion,  that  as  in  pecuniary  negociations,  those  who  employ  a 
greater  sum  of  money  receive  more  profit,  thus  also  it  ought  to  be  in 
friendship.  The  contrary,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  him  who  is 
indigent,  and  who  is  the  worse  character;  for  these  think  that  it  is  the 
province  of  a  good  friend  to  assist  those  that  are  in  want.  For  what 
advantage  say  they  is  there  in  being  the  friend  of  a  worthy  or  powerful 
man,  if  no  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  him*  It  seems,  however,  that 
each  thinks  rightly,  and  that  it  is  requisite  to  distribute  more  to  each 
from  friendship,  yet  not  of  the  same  thing,  but  more  of  honour  indeed 
to  him  who  transcends,  but  more  of  gain  to  him  who  is  indigent;  for 
honour  indeed  is  the  reward  of  virtue  and  beneficence,  but  gain  is  the 
auxiliary  of  indigence.  Tiiis  also  appears  to  be  the  case  in  polities. 
For  he  is  not  honoured  who  is  the  cause  of  no  good  to  the  community ; 
since  that  which  is  common  is  given  to  him  who  benefits  the  community ; 
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but  honour  is  something  common.  For  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  be  enriched  and  honoured  by  the  community  ; 
since  no  one  endures  to  have  less  in  all  things.  Hence  to  him  who  is 
inferior  in  wealth  honour  is  given ;  but  money  to  him  who  is  to  be 
bribed  by  gifts.  For  distribution  according  to  desert  equalizes  and 
preserves  friendship,  as  we  have  before  observed.  In  this  manner, 
therefore,  it  is  requisite  to  act  towards  those  who  are  unequal ;  and  he 
who  is  benefitted  either  in  wealth,  or  in  virtue,  should  remunerate  him 
by  whom  he  is  benefitted  with  honour,  thus  recompensing  him  as  far 
as  he  is  able.  For  friendship  requires  that  which  is  possible,  and  not 
that  which  is  according  to  desert.  For  a  recompense  according  to 
desert  is  not  possible  in  all  things,  as  in  honours  conferred  on  the  gods 
and  parents;  since  no  one  can  bestow  these  according  to  desert;  but 
he  who  pays  homage  to  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  appears  to  be 
a  worthy  man.  Hence,  though  it  would  seem  not  to  be  lawful  for  a 
son  to  abandon  his  father,  yet  it  is  lawful  for  a  father  to  abandon  his 
son.  For  a  return  ought  to  be  made  by  him  who  is  a  debton  But  a 
son  can  do  nothing  worthy  of  the  benefits  he  has  received  from  his 
father;  so  that  he  will  always  be  his  debtor,  lliose,  however,  to 
whom  others  are  indebted  have  the  power  of  abandoning  their  debtors ; 
and,  therefore,  a  father  has  this  power.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
no  father  perhaps  will  abandon  his  son,  unless  the  son  is  transcendently 
depraved ;  for  exclusive  of  natural  friendship,  it  is  human  not  to  refuse 
giving  assistance  when  it  is  wanted.  But  if  the  son  is  depraved,  he  is 
either  to  be  avoided  by  his  father,  or  his  father  must  not  be  anxious  to 
assist  him.  [A  depraved  son,  however,  sometimes  hates  his  father,  or 
at  least  does  not  very  much  endeavour  to  assist  him^].  For  the  multi- 
tude wish  to  be  benefitted ;  but  they  avoid  acting  beneficently,  as  a 
useless  thing.     And  thus  much  concerning  these  particulars. 

' '  This  senttnce  within  the  brackets,  I  have  added  from  Mr.  Bridgman's  translation  of  the 
Paraphrase  On  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  by  an  anonymous  Greek  writer,  as  what  follows  it  in 
the  text  seems  to  require  it,  as  is  well  observed  by  Wilkinson. 
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In  all  friendships,  however,  which  are  of  a  dissimilar  species,  the 
analogous,  as  we  have  already  observed,  equalizes  and  preserves 
friendship.  Thus  for  instance,  in  the  political  friendship,  to  the 
shoemaker  a  retribution  is  made  for  his  shoes,  according  to  their  worth, 
and  to  the  weaver,  and  other  artificers.  Here,  therefore,  a  common 
measure,  money,  is  employ^;  and  to  this  every  thing  is  referred, 
and  by  this  is  measured.  But  in  the  amatory  friendship,  sometimes 
indeed  the  lover  accuses  the  object  of  his  love,  that  though  he  loves 
her  beyond  measure,  he  is  not  beloved  in  return,  though  if  it  should 
so  happen,  he  has  nothing  which  can  excite  love.  Frequently,  however, 
she  who  is  beloved  complains  that  her  lover,  having  formerly  promised 
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every  thing,    now   performs  nothing  [that  he  had  promised].      But 
things  of  this  kind  happen,  when  the  one  indeed  loves  the  object  of 
his  love  on  account  of  pleasure,  bul  tlie  other  loves  her  lover  on  account 
of  utility ;  and  these  things  are  not  present  with  both.     For  since  the 
jpriendship  exists  on  account  ot  these  things,  a  dissolution  of  it  takes 
place,  when  those  things  are  not  accomplished  which  are  the  final 
causes  of  their  love.     For  they  do  not  love  each  other,  but  what  each 
possesses,  which  k  not  stable.     H^nee,  «%ick  4ik«  are  their  friendships, 
[viz.  they  are  not  stable].     The  friendship,  however,  which  is  founded 
in  manners,  [i.  e.  virtuous  friendship]  since  it  exists  per  5€,  [or  inde- 
pendent of  eternal  circumstances]  is  permanent,   as  we  have  before 
observed.       But  friends  aba  digagroc   whaa  other  things  happen  to 
them,  and  not  those  which  were  the  lOt^jieate  of  their  desire ;  for  when  a 
man  does  not  obtain  that  which  Be  desired,  it  is  just  as  if  he  obtained 
nothing.      Thus,  a  certain  person  promised  A  harper  that  he  would 
reward  him  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  his  singing.     But  in  the 
morning,  when  the  harper  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  he 
said  that  he  had  returned  pleasure  for  pleasure  ^     If,  therefore,  this, 
[i.  e.  pleasure]  had  been  the  wflsh  qf  eack,  the  harper  would  have  been 
sufficiently  recompensed ;  but  if  the  object  of  the  one  was  delight,  and  ■ 
of  the  other  gain,  and  if  the  object  of  the  one  was  accomplished,  but 
not  of  the  other,  the  compact  between  them  was  not  well  fulfilled. 
For  a  man  will  attend  to  those  things  of  which  be  is  in  want,  and  for 
the  sake  of  them  wi^4  gtv«  whaft  «  vequMite.     With  vespect,  liowever, 
to  the  recKxnpense  which  <njght  to  4>e  made,  whether  ought  it  to  be 
estimated  by  him  who  ;^ves,  or  by  ^hira  who  receivjes^?    JPot  he  who 
gives  first,  seems  to  leave  to  the  receiver  what  the  recampense  should 
be;  "which  they  say  'Protagoras*  also  did.     For  whe»  be  had  taught 
any  thing,  he  ordered  the  learner  to  estimate  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  thfe  wortli  of  the  knowltjdge  4ie  had  gained,  an^  he  received  aocord- 

'     *  PkKftrch  atiributes  ibis  iMA  to  Dbaysioa  the  flynaouftian  lyititt. 
?•  See  mytrAodatUm  o[  ibe  FroUigoiag  oF  fikto« 
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ing  to  bis  valnalioti.     But  in  things  of  this  kind,  to  some  persons  it  is 
strfficient  to  say, 

Sufficient  be  tlie  price  a  fnend  ftp|)oint6  K 

Those,  however,  who  having  first  received  money,  afterwards  perform 
nothing  which  they  had  promised  to  do,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
magnitude  of  their  promise,  are  deservedly  accused ;  for  they  do  tiot 
perform  what  th^  had  agreed  to  accomplish.  But  the  sophists  perhaps 
are  compelled  to  do  thi^,  because  no  one  would  give  money  for  those 
things  which  they  know.  These,  therefore,  because  they  do  not 
perfonn  that  for  which  they  received  a  reward,  are  justly  blamed. 
With  those  persons,  however,  among  whom  there  is  no  compact  for 
services  performed,  we  have  already  observed  that  those  who  first  give 
to  others  on  their  own  account,  are  not  to  be  blamed ;  for  of  this  kind 
is  the  friendship  which  is  founded  in  virtue.  Retribution,  also,  must 
be  made  according  to  deliberate  choice ;  for  this  is  the  province  of  a 
friend,  and  of  virtue.  This  conduct,  likewise,  as  it  seems  should  be 
adopted  by  those  who  are  associates  in  philosophy ;  for  the  worth  of 
philosophy  is  not  to  be  measured  by  money,  nor  can  any  honour  be 
conferred  equivalent  to  its  dignity.  But  perhaps  it  is  sufficient  that  a 
recompense  as  great  as  possible  is  made,  in  the  same  manner  as  towards 
the  gods  and  parents.  Where,  however,  the  gift  is  not  such  as  this, 
but  is  conferred  with  a  view  to  a  certain  thing,  [i.  e.  with  a  view  to 
some  recompense,]  a  remuneration  perhaps  ought  especially  to  be 
made,  which  to  both  friends  will  appear  to  be  according  to  desert. 
But  if  this  should  not  happen  to  take  place,  it  may  not  only  appear  to 
be  necessary,  but  also  to  be  just,  that  he  who  first  received,  should 
determine  what  is  art  equal  compensation.  For  if  as  much  advantage 
or  pleasure  is  returned  as  was  received,  the  remuneration  will  be 
according  to  desert.     For  this  also  appears  to  take  place  in  traffic ;  and 

8  This  verse  is  from  tile  Works  and  Days  of  Hefiiod^  but  the  half  of  it  only  is  quoted  by 
Aristotle. 
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in  some  places  there  are  laws  which  forbid  any  judicial  processes  respect- 
ing voluntary  contracts ;  as  if  it  were  fit  that  in  communions  of  this 
kind  there  should  be  no  other  judge,  nor  any  other  law,  but  that  all 
differences  should  b^  decided  by  the  person  in  whom  trust  is  reposed, 
and  by  whom  such  contracts  are  used.  For  they  think  that  he  who 
was  intrusted  to  estimate  the  retribution,  will  judge  more  justly  than  he 
who  reposed  that  trust;  since  for  the  most  part,  those  who  possess,  and 
those  who  wish  to  receive  any  thing,  do  not  estimate  equitably.  For 
every  one  thinks  that  his  own  property  and  what  he  gives  are  of  great 
value.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  retribution  should  be  as  great 
as  it  is  determined  to  be  by  those  who  receive  the  gift.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, a  thing  is  not  to  be  estimated  to  be  worth  so  much  as  it  appeared 
to  its  possessor,  but  to  be  worth  as  much  as  he  would  have  estimated 
it  to  be  before  he  possessed  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Such  particulars,  however,  as  the  following  are  dubious,  viz.  whether 
all  things  are  to  be  assigned  to  a  father,  and  ho  is  to  be  obeyed  in  all 
things?  Or  whether  the  sick  man  ought  indeed  to  obey  the  physician; 
and  he  who  votes  for  the  general  of  an  army,  ought  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  a  man  skilled  in  warlike  concerns  ?  And  in  a  similar  manner, 
whether  it  is  proper  to  be  subservient  to  a  friend  rather  than  to  a 
worthy  man  ?  And  whether  remuneration  is  rather  to  be  made  to  a 
benefactor  than  to  an  associate,  if  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  to  both? 
It  is  not  therefore  easy  to  determine  all  such  particulars  accurately ; 
for  they  have  many  and  all*  various  differences,  in  magnitude  andparvi* 
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tude,  in  the  beautiful  and  the  necessary.  But  it  is  iiot  immanifest 
that  not  all  things  are  to  be  given  to  the  same  person  ;  and  that  for  the 
most  part  benefits  are  rather  to  be  returned  to  those  from  whom  they 
were  received,  than  gifts  are  to  be  bestowed  on  associates :  just  as  it  is 
more  proper  to  return  a  loan  to  hkn  from  whom  it  was  borrowed,  than 
to  make  a  present  to  an  associate.  Perhaps,  however,  this  must  not 
always  be  done.  For  if  any  one  should  be  made  a  prisoner  by  robbers, 
it  may  be  inquired  whether  he  who  redeems  him  should  be  redeemed 
in  his  turn,  be  he  whom  he  may  :  or,  whether  the  price  of  redemption 
should  be  given  to  him  who  demands  it  as  his  due,  though  he  has  not 
been  taken  prisoner ;  or  whether  in  preference  to  all  these,  a  father 
ought  to  be  redeemed  ?  For  it  would  seem  that  a  man  should  rather 
ransom  his  father  than  himself.  Universally,  therefore,  as  we  have 
said,  a  debt  ought  to  be  paid ;  but  if  the  donation  surpasses  in  the 
beautiful  or  the  necessary,  we  should  incline  to  it,  [rather  than  to  the 
discharge  of  a  debt].  For  sometimes  it  is  not  equitable  to  return  a 
benefit  which  another  person  has  first  conferred,  when  he  indeed  con- 
ferred the  benefit  knowing  that  it  was  bestowed  on  a  worthy  man,,  but 
the  retribution  will  be  made  to  one  whom  he.  who  is  to  make  it  believes 
to  be  a  depraved  man.  For  neither  sometimes  is  a  loan  to  be  granted 
to  him  who  has  lent.  For  the  one  indeed,  [i.  e.  the  depraved  man] 
thinking  that  he  shall  receive  back  what  he  has  lent,  grants  a  loan  to 
the  worthy  man,,  but  the  other^  [i.  e.  the  worthy  man,]  does  not  expect 
that  what  he  has  lent  will  be  returned  by  the  depravjed  man..  Whether,, 
therefore,  the  thing  thus  exists  in  reality,  the  merit  of  the  parties  is 
not  equal,  or  whether  it  does  not  thus  exist,  but  it  is  fancied  that  it 
does,  they  will  not  appear  to  act  absurdly.  Therefore,  as  it  has 
frequently  been  observed,  assertions  concerning  passions  and  actions 
are  similarly  definite  and  certain  with  the  things  about  which  they 
are  conversant.  It  is  not,  therefore,  immanifest,  that  the  same  things 
are  not  to  be  bestowed  on  all  men,  nor  all  things  on  a  father,  as 
neither  are  all  things  to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  Since,  however, 
different  things  are  to  be  returned  to  parents,  brothers,  associates 
and  benefactors,  a  retribution  is  to  be  made  to  each  of  such  things  as 
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are  proper  and  appropriate.  And  thus  indeed  men  appear  to  aet« 
For  the  J  invite  their  kindred  to  weddings ;  since  the  genus  of  thei^  is 
common,  and,  therefore,  the  actions  also  which  are  conversant  with 
this  are  common.  For  the  same  reasov^  Mkewiae^  they  tiitnk  it 
especially  necessary  that  kindred  should  be  present  at  funenals^  But 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  especially  necessary  to  supply  our  parents  with 
nutriment,  because  we  are  their  debtws ;  and  it  is  more  beaattfuj  tot 
supply  with  these  things  the  causes  of  our  existence  thaor  ourselvesL 
Honour  also  is  to  be  pai4  to  parents  as  to  the  gods ;  yet  not  evei^y 
honour  is  to  be  paid  to  them.  For  neither  is  the  same  honour  fo  be 
paid  to  a  father  and  mother ;  nor  again,  to  a  wise  main  or  the  gieneral 
of  an  army;  but  to  a  father  paternal,  and  to  a  mother  maternal  honour 
is  to  be  paid«  To  every  elderly  man,  likewise,  honour  is  to  be  paid 
according  to  his  age,  by  rising  from  our  seat,  and  resigcdng  it  to  him, 
and  by  other  thh^s  of  the  like  kind.  To  associates  again,  and  brother&i 
freedom  of  speech  must  be  granted,  and  a  participation  in  common  of 
all  things*  To  kindred,  also,  to  those  of  the  same  tribe,  to  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  should  endeavour  to  dit»- 
tribute  what  is  appropriate,  and  judiciously  determine  what  pertains  to 
each  according  to  familiarity  aod  virtue,  or  use.  A  judgment,  there*- 
fore,  may  more  easily  be  made  respecting  those  who  are  of  the  same 
genus ;  but  in  those  of  a  different  genus»  the  decision  is  inore  difficult 
We  must  not,  however,  on  this  account  desist,  but  deteimioe  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  permit 
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tHAPTER  III. 


Thb  dissolution  also  of  friendships  is  attended  with  a  doubt^  viz. 
whether  friendship  is  to  be  dissolved  with  those  who  do  not  continue  to 
be  our  friends?  Or  shall  we  say  that  with  those  who  are  friends  on 
account  of  advantage  and  delight,  when  they  no  longer  possess  these, 
it  is  by  no  means  absurd  that  the  friendship  should  be  dissolved?  For 
they  were  the  friends  of  these  things. [viz.  of  things  advantageous  and 
delectable,]  and  these  failing,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
.will  no  longer  be  attached  to  each  other.  He,  however,  may  be 
[justly]  accused^  who  loving  another  person  on  account  of  advantage 
or  delight,  pretends  tbat  be  loves  on  account  of  manners,  [i.  e. 
virtuously].  For  as  :we :  said  in  the  beginning,  numerous  dissensions 
take  place  among  friends,  when  they  are  not  in  redlity  such  friends  as 
they  fancy  they*  arc.  When^  therefore,  any  one  is  deceived,  and 
apprehends  that  he  is  beloved  on  account  of  his  manners,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  does  nothing  that  is  virtuous,  he  should  blame  him* 
self.  But  when  he  is  deceived  by  the  pretensions  of  the  other,  it  is 
just  to  accuse  the  deceiver^  and  more  so  than  those  who  adulterate 
money,  because  the  improbity  [pertains  to  a  more  honourable  thing. 
If,  however,  he  adnaitted  him  into  his  friendship  as  a  good  man,  but 
he  becomes  a  bad  man,  or  should  appear  to  have  become  a  bad  man, 
is  he  still  to  be  beloved  ?  Or  is  this  not  possible  ?  Since  not  every  thing 
deserves  to  be  beloved,  but  that  only  which  is  good.  Neither,  there- 
fore, is  a  bad  man  to  be  beloved,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  he  should. 
For  it  is  not  fit  to  be  a  lover  of  what  is  depraved,  nor  to  be  assimilated 
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to  a  bad  man.  And  we  have  already  observed  that  the  similar  is  a 
friend  to  the  similar.  Is  the  friendship,  therefore,  to  be  immediately 
dissolved  ?  Or  shall  we  say,  not  with  all  persons,  but  with  those  who 
are  incurable  on  account  of  their  depravity  ?  For  assistance  ought 
rather  to  be  given  to  the  manners  of  those  who  are  capable  of  being 
corrected,  than  to  their  worldly  possessions,  because  this  is  better,  and 
more  adapted  to  friendship.  He,  however,  who  dissolves  such  a 
friendship  will  appear  not  to  act  at  all  absurdly ;  for  he  was  not  a 
friend  to  this  man,  or  to  a  man  of  this  description.  Hence,  as  he  can- 
not restore  him  being  thus  changed,  to  virtue,  he  abandons  him.  But 
if  the  one  indeed  continues  [such  as  he  was  at  first,]  and  the  other 
should  become  more  worthy,  so  as  very  much  to  transcend  in  virtue, 
is  the  latter  still  to  use  the  former  as  a  friend  ?  Or  is  this  not  possible? 
This,  however,  becomes  especially  evident  in  a  great  interval,  as  in 
thib  friendships  formed  from  childhood.  For  if  one  of  these  should 
still  remain  a  child  in  understanding,  but  the  other  should  be  a  most 
excellent  man,  how  can  they  be  friends,  when  they  are  ndther  addicted 
to  the  sQme  pursuits,  nor  delighted  and  pained  with  the  same  things? 
For  neither  will  these  be  present  with  them  towards  each  other.  But 
.without  these  they  cannot  be  friends;  for  they  cannot  live  together. 
Concerning  these  particulars,  however^  we  have  already  spoken.  Shall 
we  say,  therefore,  [that  when  the  friendship  is  dissolved,]  the  one 
ought  nevertheless  so  to  conduct  himself  towards  the  other  as  if  he 
had  never  been  his  friend  ?  Or  h  it  necessary  that  he  should  still  retain 
the  memory  of  their  past  friendship  ?  And  as  we  think  it  is  proper  to 
gratify  friends  rather  than  strangers,  thus  also  shall  we  say,  something 
must  be  conceded  to  former  friends,  on  account  of  pristine  friendship, 
when  the  dissolution  of  it  was  not  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  de- 
pravity ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


With  respect^  however,  to  friendly  offices,  and  those  things  by 
^hich  friendships  are  defined,  they  seem  to  proceed  from  the  conduct 
of  a  man  towards  himself.  For  he  i».  defined  to  be  a  friend  who  wishes 
well  to  another,  and  performs  things  which  are  really  or  apparently 
good  for  his  sake ;  or  who  wishes  his  friend  to  exist  and  live  for  his 
sake;  just  as  mothers  are  affected  towards  their  children,  or  friends 
who  [for  a  tirae,3  ^^^  offended  with  each  other«  Others,  however, 
define  a  friend  to  be  one  who  lives  With  another  person,  and  who 
chooses  the  same  things,  or  mutually  gi^eves  and  rejoices  with  him« 
But  this  also  especially  happens  to  mothers.  By  some  one  of  these 
particulars,  likewise,  they  define  friendship.  Each  of  these,  however, 
exists  in  the  worthy  man  towards  himself;  but  they  exist  in  other  qien, 
so  far  as  they  apprehend  themselves  td  be  worthy.  For  it  seems,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  that  virtue  and  a  worthy  man  are  a  measure  to 
every  one ;  since  a  wojthy  man  accords  with  himself,  and  aspires  after 
the  iiame  things  with  his  whole  soul,  [i.  e.  with  both  the  rational  and 
irrational  part].  Hence,  he  wishes  for  himself  both  real  aad  apparent 
good,  and  acts  conformably  to  bis  wishes.  For  it  is  the  province  of  a 
ivortby  man  to  labour  in  what  is  good,  and  this  for  his  own  sake;  since 
he  labours  for  the  sake  of  his  dianoetic  part,  which  each  of  us  appears 
to  be,  [i.  e.  in.  which  our  very  essence  consists].  He  also  wishes  that 
he  himself  may  live  and  be  preserved,  and  especially  this  part,  by  which 
he  is  wise ;  for  to  a  Vorthy  man  existence  is  a  good  thing.    Every  one, 
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however,  wishes  well  to  himself.  But  there  is  no  one,  who  if  he  should 
become  a  different  person  from  what  he  is,  would  choose  [[having  lost 
his  identity,]  that  the  person  into  whom  he  is  changed  should  possess 
all  things.  For  now  also  God  possesses  good,  but  he  [always]  remains 
such  as  he  ts,  whatever  that  may  be  *.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  each 
of  us  is  that  which  energizes  intellectually,  or  that  each  of  us  is  princi- 
pally this.  Such  a  man  also  wishes  to  live  with  himself;  since  he 
does  this  willingl}'.  For  the  remembrance  of  what  he  has  done  is 
delightful  to  him,  and  his  hopes  of  what  is  future  are  good ;  but  such 
things  are  delectable.  He  abounds  likewise  in  his  dianoetic  part  with 
contemplations ;  and  he  is  especially  pained  and  pleased  in  conjunction 
with  himself.  For  the  samb  thing  is  always  painful  and  pleasing  to 
him,  and  not  a  different  thing  at  a  difibrent  time ;  since,  as  I  may  say, 
he  is  without  repentance,  [i.  e.  he  does  nothing  of  which  he  has  occasion 
to  repent^].     Since,  therefore,  each  of  these  things  is  present  with  the 

worthy 

«  Aristotle  ipeaki  thus  rertreatiaUy,  of  the  ineflible  principle  pf  tbiiigB  conformably  to  the 
practice  of  all  the  great  philosophers  and  theologists  of  antiquity,,  who  for  the  most  part,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  translation  of  Plato,  passed  over  this  immense  principle  in  silence,  as  well 
knowing  it  is  only  to  be  apprehended  by  extending  in  silence  the  ineffable  parturitions  of  the 
soul,  to  its  ineffable  co-sensation.  Hencc^,  it  was  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  as  a  thrice  un- 
known  darkness. 

*  What  Aristotle  here  says  concerning  the  worthy  man  living  with  himself,  accords  with  what 
Plato,  in  the  Timaeus,  asserts  of  the  soul  of  the  world.  For  among  other  prerogatiyes  possessed 
by  this  soul,  be  /says,  **  That  the  demiurgus,  or  its  fabricating  cause,  established  the  world  one 
single  solitary  nature,  able  through  vuptue  to  associate  with  itself,  indigent  of  nothing  external, 
and  sufficiently  known  and  friendly  to  itself.  And  on  all  these  accounts  he  rendered  the  universe 
a  happy  god/^  On  which,  passage,  Proclua  beautifully  observes  as  fbllows:  ^  In  what  is  now 
sai4,  Plata  blearly  shows  wbat^  the  solUtule  »  which  he  ascribes  to  the  world,  and  that  he  calls 
that  being  3p)itary  which  looks  to  itself^  and  il^  qwh  apparat|)»,  and  to  the  proper  measure  of  its 
nature,  .For  those  who  live  in  solitude  are  the  saviours  of  themselves,  so  far  aspertabs  tp 
human  causes.  .  The  universe,  therefore,  is  after  this  manner  solitary,  as  benig  sufficient  to,  and 
possessing  the  power  of  preserving  itself,  not  through  any  diminution,  but  through  a  transcen- 
dency of  power.  He  also  adds,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  itself  through  \^ii1tae.  For  among  pariial 
animiiie  [such  as  men,],  he  alone,  who  possesses  virtue,  is  able  taassooiair  with,  and  )ove  btikiself. 
But  every  bad  man  lookiugto  his  inward  baseness,  i^  indignant  with  him^lfi-aod  his  own  essence, 
but  is  stupidly  astonished  by  external  things,  and  pursues  an  association  with  others,  in  conse- 
quence 
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worthy  man  towards  himself,  but  he  is  disposed  towards  his  firiend  ia 
the  same'  manner  as  towards  himself;  for  a  fmeiid  is  another  self;  this 
being  the  base,  thie  friendship  also  of  these  appears  to  be  something, 
and  those  with  whom- these  things  are  present  appear  to  be  friends* 
At  present,  However,  we  shall  omit  the  consideration  whether  or  not 
there  can  be  friendship  between  a  man  and  himself.  But  it  would 
seem  that  there  may  be  friendship  between  a  man  and  himself,  when 
the  rational  and  irrational  parts  are  no  longer  two  things  but  one 
thing  [through  their  union  and  consent*;]  and  also  because  an  excess 
of  friendship  resembles  the  regard  which  a  man  has  for  himself.  The 
particulars  likewise  which  we  have  metitioneci  are  seen  ta  take  place 
among  the  multitude  though  they  are  depraved  characters.  Shall  we 
say,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  they  are  pleasing  to  themselves,  and  ap- 
prehend themselves  to  be  worthy,  so  far  as  they  participate  of  these 
things  ?  P'or  these  things  are  not  inherent,  nor  do  they  even  appear  to 
be  inherent  in  any  one  of  those  who  are  very  depraved  and  wicked ; 
and  nearly  indeed  they  are  not  inherent  even  in  those  who  are  merely 
depraved.  For  they  are  discordant  with  themselves;  and  like  the 
incontinent,  they  desire  one  thing,  but  wish  another ;  for  they  choose 
delectable  things  which  are  noxious,  instead  of  those  things  which 
appear  to  them  to  be  good.  Others  again,  through  timidity  and  in- 
dolence abstain  from  doing  those  things  which  they  think  are  best  for 
themselves.  But  those  by  whom  many  and  dreadful  deeds  are 
performed,  and  who  are  hated  on  account  of  their  depravity,  fly  from 
life,  and  destroy  themselves.  Depraved  men,  likewise,  search  for  those 
with  whom  they  may  pass  their  time,  but  fly  from  themselves;  for 
they  recollect  when  they  are  alone  the  many  crimes  they  have  com- 
mitted^ and  expect  the  evils  which  are  attendant  on  such  wickedness 

'  qaence  of  not  being  iible  to  look  inib  himtelf.  The  worthy  man,  however,  perceiving  himself 
beautifal,  rejoices  aiviis  delighted^  snU  bripging  forth  in  himself  beautifdl  conceptions,  embraces 
the  converse  with  himself.  For  we  naturally  become  familiar  with  the  beautiful,  but  turn  awiiy 
from  deformity/.*  . 

f  I  "^ave  here  adopted  the  reading  mentioned  by  Eustratius,  as  more  conformable  to  (fat 
meaning  of  Aristotle, '     ' 
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will  befall  them ;  but  they  forget  these  when  they  are  with  others* 
Possessing  likewise  nothing  amiable,  they  are  not  affected  in  a  friendly 
maioner  towards  themselves.  Persons,  therefore,  of  this  description, 
neither  rejoice  nor  condole  with  themselves  ;  far  their  soul  is  in  a  state 
of  sedition,  and  one  part  of  it  indeed  is  pained  on  account  of  depravity, 
iwhen  it  abstains  from  certain  things,  but  the  other  part  is  delighted. 
And  the  one  part  indeed, draws  this,  but  the  other  that  vi^Lji  the  soul 
at  it  were  being  lacerated  [by  sense  and  reason]*  If,  however,  it  is 
not  possible  for  him  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  pained  and 
pleased,  yet  after  a  short  time  he  is  pained  that  he  was  pleased,  and 
wishes  that  these  delectable  things  had  not  befallen  him  ;  for  bad  men 
are  full  of  repentance.  The  bad  man,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to 
be  disposed  in  a  friendly  manner  even  towards  himself,  because  he 
possesses  nothing  amiable.  But  if  it  is  very  miserable  to  be  in  this 
condition,  every  one  should  strenuously  fly  from  depravity,  and  en* 
deavour  to  be  worthy ;  for  thus  a  man  will  be  disposed  in  a  friendly 
manner  towards  himself,  and  will  become  the  friend  of  others. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Benevolence,  however,  resembles  indeed  friendship,  yet  is  not 
friendship;  for  benevolence  may  be  exerted  towards  unknown  persons, 
and  latently;  blit  friendship  cannot  These  things,  therefore,  have 
been  asserted  before.  But  neither  is  it  dilectioh ;  for  it  has  not  either 
impulse  or  appetite;  and  these  are  consequent  to  dilection.  And 
dilection  indeed  subsists  in  conjunction  with  custom  ;  but  benevolence 
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nay  be  suddenly  produced.  Thus  thjs  speotators  sometimes  become 
suddenly  benevolent  towards  those  who  contend  for  prizes  at  public 
solemnities*,  and  unite  with  them  in  their  wishes  for  success;  but  they 
do  not  at  all  co-operate  with  them.  For  as  we  have  said,  they  become 
suddenly  benevolent  towards  them,  and  love  them  superficially.  Be* 
uevolence^  therefore,  appears  to.be  the  beginning  of  friendship;  just 
as  the  pleasure  received  through  the  sight  is  the  beginning  of  love ; 
for  no  one  loves  who  has  not  been  previously  delighted  with  tlie  forpi 
[of  the  beloved  object*].  He,  however,  who  is  delighted  witlj  this 
form,  does  not  love  the  more  on  that  account,  but  his  love  is  then 
more  ardent,  when  he  longs  for  the  object  of  his  love,  when  absent, 
and  desires  her  presence.  Thus,  also,  it.  is  impossible  for  men  to  be 
friends,  unless  they:  have  been  first  benevolent.  But  thote  who  are 
benevolent  [only]  do  not  on  this  account  love  each  otlier  the  more ; 
for  they  only  wish  well  to  those  to  whom  they  are  benevolent ;  but  they 

>  This  observation  of  Aristotle,  that  ihe  beginning  of  love  is  through  the  sight,  reminds  nie 
of  a  very  beautiful  passage  in  the  romance  of  Achilles  Tatius,  entitled  the  Loves  of  Clitophon 
and  Leucippe,  and  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  one  who  is 
incontinent  in  amatory  concerns.    The  passage  is  as  follows:  (lib,  I.)  Ow  oiia§  oiof  tg^fifmfimi  mcu 

fuBo^fm  rmf  cmft>Q^y  va  liSisAa  •  n  it  reu  uePOim  avoffim,  %  cunttf  ti^  mf  i^vxnf  nalof^tou^a^  tx^  rtva 
fuin  iiftmoAoffu  •  KOI  oXiyot  t(i  rue  Tvv  ^^[Aarmt  fuiM$'  uim  yxf  »^i  ffn/Mruf  wiAZ?iOien  •  of$ct?^f  yaf 
ppjoi  «-fo{fiv(,  i.  e.  **  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  greater  pleasure  in  looking  at,  than  in 
embracing  the  beloved  object  ?  For  the  eyes  when  looking  at  each  other,  express  the  images  of 
bodies  as  in  a  mirrour.  But  the  efBux  of  beauty,  flowing  through  the  eyes  into  the  soul,  has  a 
certain  mingling  in  an  apostacy  from  body,  [vis.  the  beauty  proceeding  from  one  body  through 
the  eyes,  is  mingled  with  the  beauty  proceeding  from  the  other,  separate  from  body].  And  the 
pleasure  arising  from  the  mingling  of  bodies  is  amall ;  since  the  connexion  of  bodies  is  inane. 
For  the  eye  is  the  conciliator  of  love." 

The  pleasure,  therefore,  arising  from  this  mingling  of  forms  through  the  eyes  is  greater  than 
that  which  is  produced  by  copulation,  because  the  mingling  in  the  former  case  is  in  a  certain 
respect  incorporeal,  being  the  mixture  of  forms  in  the  imagination.  For  the  imagination  neither 
alone  consists  of  parts,  nor  is  without  parts.  For  if  it  was  partible  alone,  it  could  not  preserve 
in  itself  many  impressions  of  forms,  since  the  subsequent  would  obscure  the  pre-existent  figures ; 
for  no  body  can  contain  at  once,  and  according  to  the  same  situation,  a  multitude  of  figures,  but 
the  former  will  be  obliterated  by  the  succession  of  the  latter.  And  if  it  was  alone  impartible,  it 
would  not  be  bferior  to  the  rational  power  of  the  soul,  which  surveys  all  things  impariibly. 

do 
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do  not  co«operate  with  them  in  any  thing,  nor  do  they  endure  any 
moiestation  for  their  sake.  Hence  it  may  be  metaphorically  said,  that 
benevolence  is  sluggish  friendship  ;  but  by  length  of  time  and*  custom 
it  may  become  friendship,  yet  not  that  friendship  which  is  founded  in 
utility,  nor  that  which  is  founded  in  delight ;  for  benevolence  does  not 
subsist  on  account  of  these  things.  For  he  indeed,  who  is  benefitted* 
distributes  benevolence  in  return  for  the  favours  he  has  received,  in  so 
doing  acting  justly.  But  he  who  wishes  prosperity  to  the  actions  of 
any  one,  hoping  that  through  him  he  shall  be  enriched,  does  not 
appear  to  be  benevolent  to  him,  but  rather  to  himself;  as  neither  is  he 
a  friend  if  he  pays  attention  to  him  with  a  view  to  a  certain  advantage* 
In  short,  benevolence  is  produced  through  virtue,  and  a  certain  probity, 
when  «ome  one  appeai^s  beautiful,  or  brave,  or  the  like  to  another 
person  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  said  it  was  produced  towards  those 
who  contend  for  prizes  at  public  solemnities. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CoNCORO  likewise  appears  to  pertain  to  friendship;  on  which  ac* 
count,  it  is  not  an  agreement  in  opinion ;  for  this  indeed  may  exist 
between  those  who  are  ignorant  of  each  othen  Nor  are  those  said  to 
be  concordant  who  are  unanimous  about  any  thing,  as  about  the 
celestial  bodies ;  for  it  does  not  belong  to  friendship  to  be  concordant 
about  these  things.  But  cities  are  said  to  be  concordant,  when  they 
are  unanimous  about  things  which  contribute  to  the  general  good,  and 
when  they  deliberately  choose  the  same  things,  and  do  what  has  been 
deemed  in  common,  fit  to  be  done.     Men  are,  therefore,  concordant 
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about  practical  affairs,  and  of  these,  about  such  as  surpass  others  iit 
magnitude,  and  which  may  befal  two  persons  or  all  men.  Thus  cities 
are  in  concord  when  it  appears  to  all  the  citizens  that  magistrates 
should  be  elected,  or  that  a  warlike  compact  should  be  formed  witk 
the  Lacedaemonians,  or  that  Pittacus  should  be  the  archon,  because  he 
also  is  willing  to  accept  this  office.  But  when  each  of  the  citizens 
wishes  to  be  himself  the  archon,*  as  was  the  case  among  the  Phoenicians, 
then  they  are  in  a  state  of  sedition.  For  concord  does  not  consist  in 
each  person  forming  the  same  conception  about  a  thing,  whatever  that 
thing  may  be,  but  when  they  agree  in  wishing  the  same  thing  to  the 
same  person ;  as  when  the  people  and  worthy  men  agree  in  wishing 
tt\9.t  the  most  excellent  men  may  govern  ;  for  thus  ^U  the  citizeps  obtain 
wl^at  they  flesire.  Concord,  however,  appears  to  be  political  friend^ 
fi||iip,  a^  ^so  it  is  said  tq  bte:  for  it  ;s  conversant  with  what  is 
i^dvantjageoqs,  a^d  with  those  things  which  relate  to  the  purposes  of 
lif^  But  a  concord  qf  ^a  ki^d  exists  among  worthy  men ;  foir  the^ 
.are  in  concord  T|rith  themselves  and  with  each  other,  since  they  are,  as 
I  tfkfiy  say,  conversant  with  the  same  things.  For  the  wishes  of  metji  of 
ihUs  description  are  permanent,  and  do  not  upder^o  a  flux  and  reflui* 
like  the  Euripus.  For  th^ir  will  is  directed,  to  things  just  and  ad-> 
vantageous ;  and  t^ese  they  desire  in  comfqon.  But  bad  men  cannot 
be  concordant,  except  in  a  small  degree;  just  a^  tb^y  cannot  likewise 
be  frieti|ds;  since  they  desire  in  things  advantageops  to  have  the 
greater  part  themselves,  but  in  labours  and  niinistrant  services  they 
are  deficient.  £ach^  however,  wishing  that  these  things  may  befal 
Jiimself,  he  explore  how  he  m^y  prevent  others  froip  obtaining  that 
which  h^  desires.  Fpr  concord  perishes  when  justice,  which  is  a  com;- 
moQ  good,  is  not  preserved.  It. happens,  therefore^  that  they  are  in  a 
st^te  of  sedition,  compelling  indeed  each  other,  but  being  themselves 
(inwilling  to  do  what  is  just* 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


BsNEFActoRS,  howcver,  appear  to  love  in  a  greater  degree  those 
whom  they  benefit,  than  those  who  are  benefitted  do  their  benefactors, 
and  the  cause,  of  this  is  investigated  as  a  thing  not  conformable  to 
reason.  To  most  men,  therefore,  the  cause  appears  to  be  this,  that 
these  are  debtors,  and  those  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  indebted* 
Hence,  as  in  loans,  debtors  wish  their  creditors  not  to  be  in  existencfe, 
but  creditoi^  are  concerned  for  the  Safety  of  their  debtors ;  thus,  also, 
t)enef^ctors  wish  those  whom  they  have  benefitted  to  exist,  in  order 
that  they  may  obtain  a  recompense;  but  those  who  are  benefitted,  are 
liot  concerned  about  nlaking  a  recompense.  Epicharmus,  therefore, 
perhaps  would  s?iy,  that  these  things  are  asserted  by  most  men,  in 
consequence  of  locking  td  the  depravity  of  mankind ;  but  to  act  in 
this  manner  seems  to  be  conformable  to  human  nature.  For  the 
multitude  are  unmindfbl  of  the  benefits  they  have  received,  and  are 
more  desirous  to  be  benefitted  than  io  benefit  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  cause  of  this  is  more  natural,  and  does  not  resemble  that 
which  pertains  to  the  loan  of  mon6y;  for  creditors  do  not  love  their 
debtors,  but  wish  them  to  be  preserved,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  what 
they  have  lent.  But  benefactors  love,  and  are  fond  of  those  they  have 
benefitted,  though  at  present  they  derive  no  advantage  from  them,  nor 
are  likely  to  derive  any  in  future.  And  this,  also,  happens  to  be  the 
case  with  artificers ;  for  every  artist  loves  his  own  work,  more  than  he 
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%^ould  be  beloved  by  it,  if  it  should  become  animated.  Perhaps, 
liowever,  thb  particularLy  happens  to  be  the  case  with  poets ;  for  they 
love  their  own  poems  beyond  measure,  and  have  an  affection  for  them 
as  if  they  were  children.  Similar  therefore  to  this  is  that  which 
pertains  to  benefactors ;  for  he  who  is  benefitted  is  their  work.  Hence, 
this  person  is  more  dear  to  them  than  a  work  is  to  him  by  whom  it  is 
produced.  The  cause  however  of  this  is,  that  existence  is  to  all  beings 
eligible  and  lovely ;  but  we  exist  in  energy ;  for  we  exist  by  living  and 
acting.  He,  therefore,  who  produces  a  work,  is  in  a  certain  respect 
in  energy  [in  the  work].  Hence,  he  loves  the  work  with  a  parental 
affection,  because  existence  also  is  dear  to  him.  But  thb  is  natural ; 
for  what  the  agent  is  in  capacity,  is  indicated  by  the  work  in  energy. 
At  the  same  time,  also,  to  the  benefactor,  that  which  results  from  the 
action  is  beautiful,  so  that  he  is  delighted  with  him  in  whom  it  is 
inherent;  but  to  him  who  is  benefitted  nothing  is  beautiful  in  the 
benefactor,  but  if  any  thing  is,  it  is  utility;  and  this  is  in  a  less  degree 
delightful  and  lovely.  The  energy,  however,  of  present  good  is 
delectable,  as  is  likewise  the  hope  of  future,  and  the  memory  of  past 
good ;  but  that  good  is  most  delectable,  which  subsists  in  energy,  and 
in  a  similar  manner  that  which  is  lovely.  To  him  who  benefits,  there- 
fore, the  work  remains ;  for  a  beautiful  deed  is  lasting ;  but  to  him  who 
is  benefitted,  the  advantage  passes  away.  The  memory,  likewise,  of 
beautiful  deeds  is  delectable ;  but  the  memory  of  useful  actions,  is  not 
very  delightful,  or  is  so  in  a  less  degree.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  contrary  takes  place  with  respect  to  expectation.  And  dilection, 
indeed,  resembles  production ;  but  to  be  beloved  is  sinailar  to  the  being 
passive.  To  love,  therefore,  and  such  things  as. pertain  to  friendship, 
are  consequent  to  those  who  excel  in  action.  Again,  all  men  love  in 
a  greater  degree  things  which  are  laboriously  obtained.  Thus,  for 
instance,  men  love  the  wealth  which  they  have  themselves  procured, 
more  than  that  which  they  have  received  from  others.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  to  be  benefitted  is  a  thing  unattended  with  labour; 
but  that  to  benefit  is  laborious.    On  this  account,  also,  mothers^  love 
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fheir  cliildren  in  a  greater  (degree  than  fathert ;  fot  the  jiart  which  they 
sustain  in  the  generation  of  them  is  raofe  llaboribus  ttian  that  which 
fattiers  sustain,  and  they  in  a  greater  degree  know  that  they  ate  their 
own  offspring.  But  it  would  seiem  that  this  reasoning  klso  is  ada^t^d, 
'to  benefactors. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


It  may  however  be  doubted,  whether  a  man'  ought  to  love  himself 
mcire  than  some  other  person  ?  For  those  are  reprehended  who  lote 
theihselves  tfanscendcntly;  aiid  they  are  called,  as  a  thing  disgraceful, 
lovers  of  themselves.  And  a  bad  Inan,  indeed,  afipears  to  do  every 
thing  for  the  sake  of  hiinself,  and  in  a  greater  degree  the  more  he  is 

'depraved.  Hence,  he  is  accused  as  doing  nothing  without  a  vie'w  to 
his  own  advantage.     But  the  worthy  man  does  every  thing  bn  account 

'  of  the  beautiful  in  conduct,  and  he  acts  in  a  greater  degree 'in  this 
manner,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  friend,  the  more  worthy  be  is;  but  he 
neglects  to  act  for  his  own  sake.  The  deeds  however  of  men  are 
discordant  with  these  assertions  not  unreasonably.  For  they  say  that 
he  who  is  emineillly  a  friend,  ought  to  love  his  friend  in  an  eminent 
degree;  but  he  is  eminently  a  friend  who  wishes  well  to  him  who  is 

"  the  subject  of  this  wish  for  his  sake,  though  no  one  should  know  it. 
These  things,  however,  are  especially  inherent  in  a  taan  towards'himself, 
and  therefore  every  thing  else  by  which' a  friend  is  dtRhed.  ^Pori^re 
have  before  observed  that  all  fi*iendly  offices  prodeed  from  himself,  and 
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p6iTade  to  othms.  And  all  proverbs  laccord  with  this ;  such  hs  tiic|t 
[friends]  ure  am  mul;  that  anmig  frkn4$  aU  things  azc  common,;  that 
friendMp  is  sqwdity;  mad  that  iht  knee  is  near  to  the  leg*  Eor  aU  thesjc 
things  are  espeoialty  present  with  a  man  towards  hiaioelf ;  siuoeia  map 
is  especially- a  friend  to  ibimself ;  .and  therefore  hie  is  especially  to  bp 
beloved  by  bims^. 

It  nsay,  ^faowerer,  .beTeasonabily  doubted*  which  of  these  argument^ 
it  IS  requisite  to  ibllo^  since  both  of  them  aje  acoompftnicKl  fWitJi 
prdbaibility?  Perhaps,  therefore*  it  is  necessary  to  divide  ^uchrlibie 
arguments,  and  to  distinguish  how  far,  an4  iu  what  respect  qach  qf 
them  is  true.  If,  therefore,  we  undeiBtand  in  what  manner  eaqh  pf 
these  denominates  la  man  a  lover  of  himself,  perhaps  the  thing  wi^ll 
become  manifest.  Those,  therefore,  who  consider  this  as  a  disgraceful 
thing,  call 'those  :men  lovers  of  themselves^  who  distribute  to  themselv^ 
the  greater  part,  'in  wealth  and  honouTS,:and  corporeal  pleasures.  J^qv 
the*  multitude  ^aspire  after  these  things,  «and  are  earnestly  employed  ^n 
endeavouring  to  acquire  them,  as  being  the  best  of  things;  aod.QU 
this  aeeount  they  become  objects. of  contention.  Hence,  those  who 
vindii^ate  tothemselves  raore-of  these  things  than  is  fit*;  are  subsjprviegt 
^to  desires,  and  in  short 'to  passions,  land  the  irrational  p^rt  of  the  souK 
But  the' multitude  are  persons  of  this  description..  .{leoce,  also,  the 
appellation  was  derived  from  Uie*  multitude,  who  are  depraved.  Justly, 
<  thOTefbre^are^ those  reprehended,  who  are  in  this. way  lovers  of  them- 
-selves.  That  the  multitude,  howe^^r,  are  accustomed  to  denominate 
tJiose  who  distribute  to  tbemselvesi  things  of  tlus  kind,  lovers  of  them-* 
selves,  is  not  immanifest.  •  For. he  who  always  eame^stly  endeavours  to 
^ct  justly,  or  tempecately,  or  to  act; according  to  any  other  of  ti^ 
virtues^  the  most  of  aUl  things,  and  in  short,  who.  always  vindicates  to 
himself  that  'wliichtis  beautiful  in  conduct  ;-^«u€h  a  man  will,  never  be 
called  by  anyone  a  lover  of.  himself*  nor  will  hC;  be  blamed  by  any  oqe« 
It  would  seem,  however,  tbataueh  a  man  as  this,  is  in. a  greater/ degree 
a  lover  of  himself;  for  he  distributes;  to  himself  things  which  are  mqst 
eminently  beautiful  land  good,  is  gratified  in  his  most  principal  part 
[^intellect,]  and  in ^all  things. is  obedient  to  it*    But  as  that  which, is 
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the  most  principal  thing  in  a  city,  appears  to  be  most  eminently  th^ 
t^ity,  and  this  is  the  case  in  every  other  system  of  things ; .  thus,  also, 
that  which  is  most  principal  in  man  is  especially  the  man^  He,  th^^ 
fore,  who  loves  this  principal  part  of  himself,  is  especially  a  lover  of 
himself,  and  is  gratified  with  this.  Hence,  also,  one  man  is  denomi* 
nated  continent,  and  another  incontinent,  because  in  the  fprmer 
intellect  has  dominion,  but  has  not  in  the  latter,  in  consequence  of 
every  man  being  this,  [i.  e.  intellect].  Men,  likewise,  appear  tQ  have 
performed  things,  and  to  have  performed  them  willingly^,  which  they 
have  especially  performed  in  conjunction  with  reason^  That  every 
man,'  therefore^  is  principally  intellect,  and  that  the.  worthy  man 
principally  loves  this,  is  not  immanifest  Hence,  he  will  be  especially 
a  lover  of  himself,  according  to  a  different  species,  of  self-love  from 
that  which  is  disgraceful,  and  differing  as  much  from  it  as  to  live 
according  to  reason  differs  from  living  according  to  passion,  and  as 
much  as  the  desire  of  that  which  is  beautiful  jn  conduct,  differs  from 
the  desire  of  that  which  appears  to  be  advantageous.  All  men,  there- 
fore, approve  of  and  applaud  those  who  in  a  manner  superior  to 
others  lendeavour  to  perform  ^beautiful  actions*  But  if  that  which  is 
really  beautiful  in  conduct  was  that  for  which  all  men  contended,  and  if 
they  endeavoured  to  perform  the  most  beautiful  deeds,  whatever  is 
becoming  would  be  possessed  by  all  men  in  common,  and  the  greatest 

'  of  goods  by  every  one  particularly ;  since  virtue  is  a  thing  of  this  kind. 
Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  a  good  man  should  be  a  lover  of  himself; 
for  he  himself  is  benefitted  by  acting  well,  and  he  also  benefits  others. 
But  it  is  not  proper  that  a  depraved  man  should  be  a  lover  of  himself  s 
for  he  will  hurt  both  himself  and  his  neighbours,  in  consequence  of 
being  subservient  to  base  passions.  With  the  depraved  roan,  therefore, 
there  is  a  dissonance  between  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  what  he  does; 

*  but  with  ihe  worthy  many  ihose  things  which  he  ought  to  do^  he  abo  does. 

'  For  every  intellect  chooses  that  which  is  best.for  itself;  and  the  worthy 
man  is  obedient  to  intellect  That,  however,  which  is  asserted  of  the 
worthy  man  is  true,  that  for  the  sake  of  his  friends  and  his  country,  he 

'  will  do  many  things,  even  though  it  should  be  requisite  to  die  for 

them; 
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them  ;  for  he  will  give  up  riches  and  honours,  and  in  short  those  goods 
which  are  the  objects  of  contention  with  mankind,  in  order  that  he 
may  vindicate  to  himself  that  which  is  beautiful  in  conduct.  For  he 
will  rather  choose  to  be  very  much  delighted  for  a  short  time,  than  to 
e^xperience  a  small  delight  for  a  long  time,  and  to  live  worthily  for  one 
year^  than  casually  for  many  years.  He  will  also  prefer  one  beautiful 
and  great  action,  to  many  and  ^all  actions.  And  this  perhaps 
happened  to  be  the  case  with  those  who  have  died  [for  their  country, 
or  their  friends].  Worthy  men,  therefore,  choose  a  great  good  for 
themselves ;  and  will  give  up  their  riches  in  order  that  they  may  obtain 
a  greater  number  of  friends.  For  thus,  indeed,  riches  befal  the  friend 
oftbO' Worthy  man,  but  that  which  is  really  beautiful  befals  the  worthy 
man  himself;  but  he  distributes  to  himself  the  greater  good.  There  i^ 
also  the  same  mode  of  conduct  with  him  as  to  honours  and  dominions 
for  be  will  give  up  all  these  to  his. friend;. for  this  to  him  is  beautiful 
and  laudable.  Reasonably,  th^efore,  does  he  appear  to  be  a  worthy^ 
man,  tvho  chooses  that  which  is  beautiful  in  conduct  instead  of  these 
things*  It  may  likewise  happen,  that  he  may  give  up  actions: to, bis, 
frie)id,  and  that  it  may  be  better,  for  him.  ta  be  the  cause  of  their.  Uqiq^ 
performed  by  his  friend,,  ^haa  to'  cjo  them  liimself.  Hence,  in  all 
laudable  things,  the  worthy  man  ^appears  to  distribute  to  himself  movfit 
of  that  which  is  truly  beautiful.  After  this  manner,  therefore, > as  we 
have  said,  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a  lover,  of  himaelf,  bub 
it  is  not  proper  he  should  be  so  in  the  way  in  which  the  multitude  love? 
the&^selves.    * 


CHAF. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


With  respect  to  the  happy  sian^  ako»  it  is  doubted)  whether  h^ 
will  be  in  want  of  fiiends  or  not?  For  it  is  aaid^  that  those  whp  am 
Messed  and  sofficient  tp  themselves  have  no  Bieed  of  friepds ;  because 
things  tr\jAy  good  ave  present  with  tiiem.  As  they  are»  therefore,,  (say 
they)  sufficient  to  themselves,  they  are  not  ia  want  of  any  thing ;  bu^ 
a  friend  being  a  tnan^s  other  self,  imparts  to  him  those  things  which  he 
cannot  obtain  through  himself^  Whenoe,  also,  it  is  said,  ^^  Wbj^ 
divinity  is  propitious,  what  need  is  there  of  fri^ids?^  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  absurd  thai  those  who  attribute  every  good  to  the  happy 
man,  should  not  give  him  friends,  which  appear  to  be  thti  greatest  of 
external  goods.  But  if  it  is  the  province  of  a  friend  ratheir  to  b^e&e^t 
than  to  be  benefitted,  and  if  it  is  also  the  province  of  a  good  ntan  ai>d 
of  virtue  to  benefit,  and  it  is  better  to  do  good  to  friends  than  to 
AYangers,  the  worthy  man  will  want  those  who  may  be  benefitted  by 
him.  Hence,  likewise,  it  is  enquired,  whether  there  is  more  need  of 
friends  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity;  because  he  who  is  unfortunate 
is  in  want  of  those  by  whom  he  may  be  benefitted,  and  the  fortunate 
are  in  want  of  those  whom  they  may  benefit.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is 
also  absurd  to  make  the  blessed  man  a  solitary  being ;  for  no  one  would 
choose  to  possess  every  good  by  himself ;  since  man  is  a  social  animal, 
and  is  naturally  adapted  to  live  with  others.  This,  therefore,  will  also 
be  the  case  with  the  happy  man  ;  for  he  possesses  those  things  which 
are  naturally  good.  But  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  better  to  pass  the  time 
with  friends  and  worthy  men,  than  with  strangers  and  casual  persons. 

Hence, 
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Hence,  the  happy  man' has  need  of  friends.  In  what  respect,  there* 
fore,  is  the  first  assertion  true  [that  the  happy  man  is  not  in  want  of 
friends?]  Is  it  because  the  multitude  think  those  persons  to  be  friends 
who  are  useful  to  them  ?  The  blessed  man^  therefore,  will  not  be  id 
any  want  of  BUch  persons,  since  real  good  is  present  with  him.  Neither, 
therefore^  will  he  be  in  want  of  those  -who  ate  friends  On  account  of  the 
delectaUe,'  or  he* will  want  them- btit  for  A  short  tin^;  for  since  his 
]ife  is  delightfol,  he  will  be  in-  no  want  of  adrentitious  pleasure;  But 
not  being  in 'want  of  friends  of  this  deiioription,;  he! does  uot^apptor  to 
be  in  want  of  friends.  » 

This,  however,  perhaps  is  not  true*  For  it  was  observed  by  ns  in  the 
beginning,  that  felicity  is  a  certain  energy  ;  but  with  respect  to  energy, 
it  is  evident  thait  it  is  in  'geheration,  or  is  passing  into  existence  ^  and 
is  not  presentwith  him  who  energises,  like  ascertain  possession.  But 
if  to  be  happy  consists  in  living  and  energising,  and  the  energy  of  the 
good  man  is  of  itself  worthy  knd  deleotable,  a^  we  observed  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  if "slso  that  which  is  ftppvopriate  ranks  among  the  number  o{ 
things  that  are  delightful)  but  we  are  more  able  to  survey  our  neighbours 
tiiian  ourselves,  and  their  actions  than  our  own;  and  if  the  actions  of 
worthy  men  that  are  friends,  are  d^igbtful  to  good  men,  (for  both 
have  those  things  which  are  naturally  ^ectable)^if  this  be  the  case, 
the  blessed  man*  will  be  in  w^t^of  such  fiiends  as  these>  since  he  deli« 
berately  chooses  to  survey  wortliy  and  appropriate  actions.  But 
the  actions  of  a  good  man  ivho  is  a  friend  are  of  this  description.  It 
is^  likewise  thought  to  be  necessary  timt  the  happy  man  should  live 
delectably.  The  life$  therefore,  of  a  solitary  man  is  indeed  difficult ; 
for  it  is  ncA  easy  for  a  man<  to  energize  continnally  by  himself,-  but 
with  others,  and  towards  others  it  is  easy.  The  energy,  therefore, 
will  be  more  continued  which  is  delectable  by  itself;  which  should 
aecessarily  be  present  with  the  blessed  man.  For  the  worthy  man,  so 
far  as  be  is  worthy^  rejoices  in  the  actions  which  are  conformable  to 

•t  imrmL   Thb  word  both  with  Aristotte  tnd  Pbto  sigtdfieB  tai  extension  of  subsistence,  ahd 
aol  meif  ^imce^  UIk  lbs  wordA  Tf  .19%  sn^ 

»  •  4  c  virtue. 
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virtue,  but  b  indignant  with,  those  which  proceed  from  vice ;  just  as  a 
musician  is  delighted  with  beautiful  melodies,  but  is  pained  witii  those 
that  are  bad.  A  certain  exercise  of  virtue  likewise  will  be  produced 
from  living  with  good  men,  as  also  Theognis  aajs.  To  those^  howeveiv 
who  consider  this  affair  more  physically,  it  appears  that  a  worthy 
friend  is  naturally  eligible  to  a  worthy  man ;  for  it  has  been  said  by  us, 
that  what  is  naturally  good,  is  of  itself  to  a  worthy  man  good  and  de« 
lectable.  To  live,  however,  is  in  animals  defined  by  the  power  of  seiiae^ 
but  in  men  by  the  power  of  sense  or  intellection.  But  power  is 
referred  to  energy ;  and  that  which  has  the  principal  authority  in  ^ 
thing  consists  ia  energy.  It  seems»  therefore,  that  to  live  is  properly 
either  to  perceive  sensibly,  (mt  intellectually ;  and  to  live  is  among  the 
number  of  things  which  are  good  and  delectable ;  for  it  is  a  definite 
thing.  But  that  which  is  definite  pertains  to  the  nature  of  the  good, 
[as  it  also  appeared  to  the  Pythagoreans ;]  and  that  which  is  naturally 
good,  is  also  good  to  the  worthy  man.  Hence  to  live  appears  to  all 
men  to  be  delightful.  A  depraved  and  corrupted  life»  however,  ought 
not  to  be  assumed^  nor  a  life  of  pain ;  for  such  a  life  is  indefinite,  as 
well  as  the  things  which  belong  to  it.  This,  however,  will  he  more 
evident  in  what  we  shall  say  concerning  pain  hereafter.  But  if  to  live 
is  itself  good»  it  is  also  delectable.  And  it  appears  that  it  is  so  from 
this,  that  all  men  aspire  after  it,  and  especially  worthy  and  blessed 
men ;  for  to  these  life. is  most  eligible,  and  the  life  of  these  is  most 
blessed.  He,  howiever,  who  sees,  perceives  that  he  sees,  he  who  hears 
perceives  that  he  hears,  and  he  who  walks  perceives  that  he  walks ; 
and  in  a  similar  manaer  in  .other  things  th^*e  is  something  which  per- 
ceives that  we  energize.  But  we  may  perceive  thai  we  perceive,  and 
we  may  understand  that  we  understand.  For  usi  however,  to  perceive 
that  we  perceive,  or  to  understand  that  we  understand,  is  for  us  to  be; 
for  we  have  said  that  our  very  being  consists  in  perceiving  sensibly  or 
intellectually.  But  for  a  man  to  perceive  that  he  lives,  is  among  the 
number  of  things  essentially  delectable ;  for  life  is  naturally  good.  And 
for  a  man  to  perceive  that  good  is  present  with  him  is  delightful.  But 
to  live  is  eligible,  and  especially  to  good  men,  because  ez»tence  is  to 
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them  good  aad  delec^bles  far  having  a  co-sensation  of  essential  good 
tbpy  are  delight^.  As,  however,  the  worthy  man  is  disposed  towards 
hip)9elf,  thus  also  he  is  disposjsd  towards  his  friend ;  for  a  friend  is 
aDpther  ^elf.  As,  thereft>re,  it  is  ^ligihie  to  every  one  for  himsdf  to 
exists  Uhis  also  or  sioMlarly  it  is  eligible  to  him  for  his  friend  to  eust. 
Bm^  yrp  have  said,  that  ^xis^qce  is  eligible,  because  it  is.  for  a  man  to 
perceivje  him^lf>  which  is  goiod  s  and  a  sensation  of  this  kind  is  of 
itself  delightfpU  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  at  the  sama 
time  perceive  that  his  friend  exists ;  but  this  will  be  effected  by  living 
together  with  him*  and  in  a  commumcatioa  with  him  of  words  and 
thoughts*  for  it  would  seem  that  in  this  way  men  are  said  to  live  to- 
gether, and  not  as  cattle,  by  feeding  in  the  same  places  If>  theanefore, 
^xisteQce  is  of  itself  eligihle  to  the  blesied  mao»  since  it  is  natandly 
good  a^d  delectable,  the  like  abo  must  be  asserted  of  a  £nead ;.  and 
hence  a  friend  will  be  among  thenumber.of  eligible  things  to  the  liap|>y 
man.  But  that  which  is  eligible  to  him,  ou^t  to  be  present  with  him; 
or  m  this  respoofc  he  will  be  indigent.  The  inan,  therefore^  wtho  is  to 
be  happy  will  require  worthy  friends* 


CHAPTER  X* 


Auji,  ffumx&mvis  friends*  therefore,  to  be  procured  F  or,  as  it  a^iears 
to  be  elegantly  said  of  hospitality^ 

W«iit  not,  toor  be  (^muMttfiM,  «  gMlQ 

may  it  also  in  friendship  be  apjira^riaftely  «aid»  tfa#t  a  maa  should 

4c  8  neither 
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neither  be  without  a  friend,  nor  again  should  faaVe  an  excessive  ailaltP 
tudc  of  friends  ?  This  assertion,  therefdre^  "will  indeed  appear  to  be? 
very  much  adapted  to  those  who  regard  utility  in  friendship;  for  to  be 
alternately  subservient  to  many  persons  is  laborfoas,  and  lijfe  is  not 
sufficient  to  them  to  perforb3  this*  H^Ce,  more  iriends  than  afef 
sufficient  for  the  proper  piirposes  of  life,  ate  supeffitloM,  'and  are  im^ 
pediments  to  a  \0orthy  life.  Hence  there  is  no  need  of  th^m.  And 
with,  respect  to  the  friends  that  are  procured  for  the  sakeof  pleasui^,  a 
v^y^  few  bP these  are^  sufficient ;  in  the  same  manner  as' sauce  tofood.' 
Bot  whether  or  not  ought  a  good  man  to  havei  many  worthy  Mends'? 
Or. shall  we  say  that  there  is  ascertain  measure  of  a'muititudeof  friendsY* 
in  theisameiinanner  as 'there  iS)  of  a^  city? 'Fo^  a^tfwiUnat  coMist  ofieH 
meh^  Mbr  11  i  if  any  hmger'adty  if  it  is  cbmpo$ed  of  a  hundred  tk^ausand 
menK  ;  Perhaps,' However^  tnke'^'ceptainl  number^  of  cltLeens  cannot  be^ 
asaifgiwdi*  bm  ev^ity  nfomberimayibewdmitte^  is  between  certain 

definite!  terms<  :<pf  Friends,  therefore;  there  is  also 'a  certain  definite 
multitude';  and  perhapn  those ^ersbns-are  not  numiimk^  ^Xh  whotoi  it 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  live ;  for  this  appears;  to  bd'^a  thihg  of  tiniost 
friendly  nature.  But  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  live  with 
many»  and  distribute  himself  among  them,  is  not  immanifest.  Farther 
still,  it  is  necessary  [if  the  friends  are  numerous]  that  they  should  be 
friends  to  each  other,  if  all  of  them  intend  to  pass  the  time  with  each 
other ;  but  this  among  many  friends  is  laborious.  It  is  likewise  diffi* 
cult  to  rejoice  and  grieve  appropriately  together  with  many  persons ; 
for  it  is  probable  that  it  may^  at  onp;aivd|fhp  same  time  happen,  that  a 
man  ought  to  rejoice  together  with  one  person,  and  grieve  together  with 

s  For  in  a  city  consisting  of  a  hundred  thoQsand  persons,  the  citisens  cannot  be  known  tn 
each  other,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  so  much  a  city  as  a  region.  Besides  in  a  city  properly 
s^  bdlcil^  tliefe  must^  tie  ordet'ty  Wd  j^ood  ^v^kftilnit ;  biit  il  ik''ii^[>oksibIe  in  a  obmmunity  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men^  for  the  governors  to  knoyir  the  wa^ 'in  ^r&icb  every  ibaalives,  though 
this  is  essentially  necessary  to  good  government.  Hence  in  London^  which  is  said  to  consist  of 
a  million  of  inhabitantSi  it  if^iyfiy  fa^Hrpi'^lMiQi^eafiF'.Qr  ^ihirtiittfipttsand  persons  lise  every 
mornings  without  knowing  how  they  shall  subsist  through  the  day. 

i^ilD«lhe0rigittalytii^M«^k'^^«l^<^^'^  ^^    ^'  •"     <   '-'' 

•v'».ii  )H  V  J  4>  another. 
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another.  Perhapi,  thereiTore,  it'is  Well  not  to  endeaifour  t6' have  a 
great  number  of  iViends,  but'  as  'many  as  are  sufficietit  for  tbe  ][>urposes 
of  sociallife;  forit  would  seeni^  that  it  is  not  possible  to  be  very  much 
*a*  friend  to  many  peifsonis,  -■  Hence,  tieither  is  it  possible  to  Ibve  inany ; 
for  love  is  a  certain  excess  of  friendship.  But  this  is  confined  to  one 
person;  aiidi  thei^eforSef,  Vehement  love  mast  be  cbniihed  td  a  few. 
Hiat  ihis  ibde^d'is'the  case,  seems  to  be  verified  by  things  themseiveia/. 
For  thiere 'are '  not  mahy  friends  acJcbrding  to  thdt  friendship '  which 
Subsists  among  a'ssociates;  but  the  friendships*^ which  are'celfebrated, 
dre  Said  to  have  subsisted  bdt Ween  two  persons;  Thftse^  hbivewt,' whj6 
strt  the  fVi^ids  of  many  persons,  and  are  familiarly  cohvessadft  With  all 
of  Iherii,^  aj^pear  td  be  the  friends  bf  no  one,  Except  pblifidally,  knd 
these  persons^arb  also  called  obsequibusJ '  It  is  possible,  therefore^,  to  be 
politically  a  fHend  to  many  persons^  though  'he  who '  is  so  shd^kld 
happen  not  to  be  obsequious^  but  a'  trbly  wdrthy  mati ;  tbut  it  is  iidt 
possible  to  be  a' friend  to  many,-  6n  account  of  virtue,  and  for  their 
own  sake.  But  we  must  be  ikAtisfied  if 'we  can  find  a  few  suiih,  Xt.>; 
who  are  true  friendsl  :    -  r      »i 

*  -■        '  I        '  '  'I 

^,lli  .  .-    '  •        •■    •    /  i.n  •      .i,  .'.      I  .'  :  i'^  i--; ..... .:-!  '  .T  •  •.  • .; 
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But  whether  is  there  more  n^ed  of  friends  m  prosperity,  or  in'  ad- 
versity? For  in  both  they' are  sought  after.  'For  thos6  who  are  ill 
adversity  tequire  assistance,  *  and  those  who  a'r6  in  prosperity,  &re  in 
watnt  of  associates,  'and  thos<^  whom  ihey  may  benefit ;  sinC6'  they  wish 
to  confer  favours  bia  others.'   Ih  adversity,  therfefoire,  iriehdis'are  more 

necessary; 
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necessary ;  on  whicli  accouat^  when  this  is  tbe  case,  there  is  need  ot 
useful  frieiKis.  In  prosperity,  however,  friends  are  a  more  worthy  aqid 
beautiful  possession ;  on  which  account  also,  men  whose  circua^staooey 
axe  prosperous,  search  for  worthy  fiiends ;  for  it  is  more  eligible  t^ 
benefit  these,  and  with  these  to  pass  through  Jife«  Por  the  presei|f:f 
itseJf  of  friends  is  delightful  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity ;  ^iace 
the  i^ief  of  those  who  are  in  affliction  }»  lighten^  when  their  inepdis 
participate  of  their  sorrow.  Hence,  likewise,  it  may  be  diMibtefl 
whether  friends  share  a  part  of  the  affliction  of  their  fri^ds^  as  if  it 
were  a  part  of  a  burden  ?  Or  is  this  not  the  case ;  but  the  ppeience  of 
£iends  beii^g  delightful,  the  conception  that  thiey  pf^rtip^pate  of  the 
aorrow  pr^nluces  a  diminution  of  the  jgrief  ?  Whefther,  iJijerefore,  tihos^ 
who  are  in  affliction  are  alleviated  through  these  cau«ies,  or  jthrougb 
some  other  cause,  we  shall  omit  to  investigate^  What  we  hav? 
iBfHitiofied,  however,  appears  to  happen.  But  the  presence  of  fronds 
appears  to  h(^  something  mixed  ;  for  tbe  sight  itself  of  friends  is  4elec> 
table,  and  especially  to  those  in  adverse  circumstances,  and  it  ((feoiQey 
a  certain  auxiliary  against  affliction.  For  a  friend  possesses  a  consoling 
power,  both  in  his  presence  and  his  words,  if  he  is  dexterous  ;  since  he 
knows  the  manners  of  his  friend,  and  with  what  he  is  pleased  and 
pained.  It  is  painful,  however,  to  perceive  that  our  friend  is  afflicted 
by  our  misfortunes ;  for  every  one  avoids  being  the  cause  of  pain  to 
his  friends.  Hence  those  who  are  of  a  virile  nature  are  careful  to 
prevent  their  friends  from  being  afflicted  in  conjunction  with  them-- 
selves  ;  unless  they  perceive  that  by  subjecting  their  friends  to  a  little 
pain,  they  shall  themselves  experience  an  alleviation  of  great  affliction* 
And,  in  short,  they  do  not  permit  others  to  lament  with  them,  because 
they  are  not  themselves  addicted  to  lamentation.  But  women  who  are 
weaker  than  the  rest  of  their  sex>  (>t;m<a),  and  men  who  resemble  them, 
are  delighted  with  those  who  groan  with  them,  and  love  them  as  their 
friends,  and  the  associates  of  their  sorrow*  In  all  things,  howev^er,  \p 
is  necessary  to  imitate  the  better  characler.  But  the  pr^s^Qce  of  friepds 
ip  prosperity  is. attended  with  ^  pleasjqg  assqciatipp,  ^pd  wijth  th^ 
conception  that  .they  arp  delighted  with  our  good  fprtv^ji^,     Hcjqce,  it 

would 
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would  seem  to  be  necessary,  that  in  prosperity  we  should  readily  and 
cheerfully  invite  our  friends  to  partake  of  our  good  fortune;  for  it  is 
beautiful  to  be  beneficent ;  but  that  we  should  be  remiss  in  inviting 
them  to  partake  of  our  ill  fortune.  For  it  is  requisite  to  impart  to  our 
friends  as  little  as  possible  of  evils.    Whence  it  is  said, 

^'  That  I  am  wretched  is  sufficient  V 

But  friends  are  then  especially  to  be  called  upon,  when  having  received 
small  molestationst  we  can  be  greatly  benefitted  by  their  presence.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  go  to  those  who  are  in  adversity 
uncalled  and  cheerfully.  For  it  is  the  province  of  a  friend  to  benefit, 
and  especially  to  benefit  those  who  are  in  want,  and  who  do  not  think 
fit  to  solicit  relief;  for  this  is  better  and  ifiore  delectable  to  both.  With 
fortunate  friends,  however,  we  should  cheerfully  co-operate;  for  ih 
prosperity  also  there  is  need  of  a  friend.  But  we  should  slowly  betalce 
ourselves  to  a  friend,  in  order  to  be  benefitted  by  him ;  for  it  is  not 
beautiful  to  be  readily  and  cheerfully  disposed  to  be  benefitted.'  It  is 
perhaps,  however,  requisite  to  be  cautious  that  we  do  not  condtict 
ourselves  unpleasantly,  in  rejecting  the  beneficence  of  our  friends ;  for 
this  sometimes  happens  to  be  the  case.  The  presence,  therefore,  of 
friends  appears  to  be  eligible  in  all  things. 

■  Eiirip*  in  Oreste. 


CHAF. 
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Whbthsji,  therefore,  as  to  lovers  tbe  sight  qf  the  beloved  object  is 
most  delectable,  and  they  prefer  this  sense  to  the  rest^  because  love 
especially  subsists  and  is  produced  from  this,  thus  also,  it  is  most 
e%ible  to  friends  to  live  together  ?  For  friendship  is  commuoion. .  And 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  man  is  affected  towards  himself,  he  is  also 
affected  towards  his  friend*  But  it  is  eligible  to  every  one  to  perceive 
with  respect  to  himself,  [that  be  exists  and  lives;]  and,  therefore,  this, 
is  ,filso  eligible  with  respect  to  a  friend.  This  energy^  however,  is 
q^ected.amopg  friends  by  living  together;  so  that  this  is  reasonably 
desired  by  them.  And  that  in  which  to  every  .one  his  very  being 
consists,  or  for  the  sake  of  which  he  chooses  to  live,  in  this  he  wishes 
to  pass  his  life  with  his  friends*  Hence  some  friends  indeed  drink 
together,  others  play  at  dice  together,  others  engage  in  gymnastic 
exercises  and  hunt  together,  or  philosophize  togethen  But  they  seve- 
rally pass  their  time  together  in  that  to  which  of  all  things  in  life  they 
are  most  attached.  For  wishing  to  live  with  their  friends,  they  do  these 
things,  and  communicate  with  them  in  these,  through  which  they  are 
of  opinion  they  associate  together.  The  friendship,  therefore,  of  bad 
men  is  depraved;  for  being  unstable,  they  communicate  with  each 
other  in  bad  things ;  and  they  become  depraved,  being  assimilated  to 
each  other.  But  the  friendship  of  worthy  men  is  worthy,  and  is 
mutually  increased  by  mutual  converse.    They  also  appear  to  become 

better 
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better  by  energizing  with  and  correcting  each  other.    For  they  mutuallj 
express  those  things  with  which  they  are  delighted ;  whence  it  is  said, 

«  From  good  men  what  is  good  u  kamt  *." 

And  thus  much  concerning  friendship.    It  remains  to  discuss^  in  the 
next  place,  pleasure. 

*  Tbeognis,  v.  S5. 
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AFFERthesetiuDgs  peifaapfe  iifoUbwt  that  weihoulcldiscosf  pleasuiis'; 
fpr  this  appesn  to  be  espedally  familiar  and  allied  to  our  race.  Henoo 
those  who  educate  youth  regulate  them  by  pleasure  and  pain,  as  by  a ; 
rudder.  But  it  appears  to  be  a  thing  of  the  greatest  consequence  with 
respect  to  the  virtue  of  manners  to  rejoice  in  those  things  in  which  it  is 
proper  to  rejoice,  and  to  hate  those  things  which  it  is  proper  to  hate. 
For  these  things  extend  through  the  whole  of  life,  and  have  a  prepon* 

'  Aiutode  in  the  7th  book  conndereci  pleamre  to  fiv ai  it  !•  the  nutter  of  continence}  but 
in  thu  book  be  conndtn  it  fo  £u  at  it  is  the  oompuiion  of  felidtf.  Bence  it  i^pean  that  those 
critics  were  ^repously  mistaken,  who  fimded  that  what  u  said  concerning  pleasure  near  the  end 
of  the  7th  book,  is  sporioas*  Bat  such  mistakfs  with  mne  verbalists,  «n  by  no  means  won- 
derful. 

4  D  2  deration 
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deration  and  power  towards  virtue,  and  a  happy  life;  since  things 
which  are  delectable,  are  indeed  the  objects  of  deliberate  choice,  but 
those  that  are  painful  are  avoided.  It  seems,  however,  that  things  of 
this  kind  are  by  no  means  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  especially  since 
they  possess  an  abundant  ambiguity.  For  some  indeed  say  that  good 
itself  is.pleasure,  but  others  on  the  contrary  assert  that  pleasure  is  a  very 
bad  thing ;  the  former  indeed,  being  perhaps  persuaded  that  it  is  .so ;  but 
the  latter  thinking  that  it  will  be  mora  beneficaab  to  ^  our* life,  .to  evince 
that  pleasure  ranks  among  bad  things,  even  though  it  should  not.  For 
the  multitude  tend  to  it,  and  are  subservient  to  pleasures.  Hence,  say 
they,  it  is  necessary  to  lead  them  to  the  pursuit  of  the  contrary  to 
pleasure ;  for  thus  they  may  arrive^t  the  xnedium.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  is  not  well  said.  For  words  xespepting  things  which  pertain  to 
passions  and  actions,  are  less  icr^dibl^  than  deeds.  When,  therefore, 
they  are  discordant  with  the  perceptions  of  sense,  being  despised  they 
also  subvert  the  truth.  For  he  who  blames  pleasure,  if  he  is  at  any 
time  seen  to  desire  it,  seems  to  incline  towards  it,  as  if  every  pleasure 
was  of  this  attractive  nature ;  for  to  distinguish  [one  pleasure  from 
another,]  is  not  the  province  of  the  multitude.  True  assertions,  there* 
fore,  appear  not  only  to  be  most  useful  with  respect  to  knowledge,  but 
also  with  respect  to  life ;  for  they  are  believed  when  they  accord  with 
deeds.  Hence  they  exhort  those  who  understand  them  to  live 
conformably  to  them.  Of  things  of  ^this.  kind^  t^erefoife,  thus  muck  . 
may  siiiffice. . /Let'US  !now  . discuss' Itheassiertions  of  others  concerding 
pleasiim.  .^  '\;0  ^:•  •    ^    '.         :  •-'.  -r-i  '*  •)♦•       ;        'jo r    ;  /  ■ 
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EuDoxus^^therefdre^  thought  that  pleasure  waf  good  itself,  because 
all  animals  are  seen  to  desire  it,  both  such  as  are  rational  and  such  as 
are  irrational.     But  in  -all  things  the  eligrble  is  goody  and  that  TV>hich  is 
especially  eligible  is  the  bert '  of  things.     And  because  all  things  tiend' 
to  the  same  thing,. it' is  an  indication  that  tlie  object  to  which  they 
tend,vi9  to  all. things  that  which  is  most  excellentv    For  every  thing, 
disbbvers'that  which  is  go6d  to  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  discovers 
niiitriment.     Hence  that  which  is  good  to  all  things,  and  which  all' 
tilings  desire^  is  good  itself.  .  These  arguments,;  however,  are  rendered 
c^ejdijbltr,;  Mpore  through  the. virtuous  manners. of  their  author  than, 
through  themselves ;  for.itjappears  that  he  was  a  remarkably  temperate 
man.    It  d<)es  Aot  seetn,  therefore,  that  he  made  these  assertioos  as^ 
the  fjriepd  of  pleasure,  but/ because  he  believed  t^hem  to  be  true.     It 
lil^ewis^  appeared  to  him  to  \fe  no  less  evident , that  pleas.ure  is  good 
i^self^  irom:4;he  contrary.    Eor  pain  is  of  iteelf  avoided  by  all  animals ; 
and  in  a  siihilar  manner,  the  contrary  to  pain  is  eligH)le  to  all  animals. 
But  that  is  especially,  eligible,  which  we  choose  not  oh  account  of- 
something  else,  nor  for  the  sake  of  another  thing.  .   It  is,  however, 
acknowledged  that  pleasure  i».a  thing  of  this  kind ;.  for  no  one  aak;s 
another  person  what  the  final  cause  is  why  he  is  delighted  ?  as  if  pleasu)r6' 
were  a  thing  eligible  of  itself,  and  which  renders  the  good  t6  wliich  it 
is  added  niore  eligible;  such  for  instance  as  to  aqt  justly  and  tem- 
perately.    The :  good,   therefore,,  is  itself  increa3ed  by  ^ts^elf.    Thi^. 
argument,  therefore,  evinces  that  pleasure  ranks  aii)Ottgitbe;inumfaer  of 
'  goods, 
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goods,  and  that  it  is  not  more  good  than  another  good.  For  every 
good  in  conjunction  with  another  good,  is  more  eligible  than  when  it 
is  alone.  Plato  also  subverts  an  argument  of  this  kind,  that  pleasure 
is  not  good  itself;  for  he  says  that  a  delectable  life,  in  conjunction  with 
wisdom,  is  more  eligible  than  without  it.  But  if  the  mixed  life  is  better 
[than  a  life  of  pleasure  alone,]  pleasure  will  not  be  good  itseff;  for 
good  itself  will  not  become  more  eligible  by  any  thing  being  added  to 
it  It  is  evident,  however,  that  neither  will  any  thing  else  be  good 
itself,  which  in  conjunction  with  something  which  is  of  itself  good, 
becomes  more  eligible  K  What,  therefore,  is  the  thing  of  this  kind,  of 
which  we  also  participate  ?  For  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  the  object  of 

'  What  is  1mi«  iimtodiby  ArifCotifw  ^fp^niitfy  in  oppoiitiM  to  ibt  doctriM  of  Htlo  in  fhm 
Pbilebuiy,  may  bo  easily  sohad,  by  difeclingour  attention,  with  Proclus,  to  the  throa  orders  of 
good,  which  are  employed  by  Plato  as  so  many  steps  in  ascending  to  the  supreme  good.  These 
three  orders  are,  that  good  which  is  imparticipable  and  superessential ;  that  which  is  impartid* 
pable  and  essential ;  and  that  which*  is  essential  and  participriile<  Of  these^  the  last  Is  tndi  a» 
our  nature  contains*:  lAa  ^m2  wMdixttika  snong  {omm  or  idns^  it  essenUal;  and  Ihct  wUdi  ia 
beyond  ibrpns  ii  superessentiik  Or  we  may  say,  thai  tiU  good  which  suhsiata  in  us  may  ba 
considered  as  a  habit,  inconsequence  of  its  imbsistii:^  in  a  subject;  the  next  to  this  rankaaa 
essence,  and  a  part  of  essence,  I  mean  the  goad  which  subsists  among  forms;  and  the  last  ranki 
as  that  which  is  neither  a  habit  nor  a  part.  When,  therefore,  Socrates^  in  the  RepuhH^  8ays» 
<<  l%at  tp  the  multitude  pleasure  stems  to  be  iUgood^  atid  to  the  more  elegant  it  seema^to  be 
prndenc^"  he  signifies  that  good  which  is  resident  in  our  nature^  and  which  firom  iu  being  aa 
in^ression  of  the  ineffable  principle  of  things,  may  be  called  the  summit  or  flower  of  our  caaeace. 
And  when  he  also  says  that  the  idea  of  the  good  is  the  greatest  discipline,  which  renders  both  such 
things  as  are  just,  and  other  things  which  employ  it,  useful  and  profitable,  and  that  we  do  not 
aufflciently  know  it  i— these  asserticms  aocord  with  the  gm)d  which  is  in  us^  with  that  which  is  in 
fipfms,  and  with  that  which  is  understood  to  be  prior  to  all  things.  For  the  idea  of  the  gpod 
aigni^  a  participated  fprm^  a  separate  intelligible,  and  that  which  has  a  aeparate  aubaistcnce 
prior  to  intelligibles;  since  the  Uxmidea^  according  to  Plato^  indicates  thai  object  of  desire 
which  is  estclUshed  prior  to  all  things,  viz.  prior  to  all  things  belonging  to  a  eertdn  series.  Thus 
fbr  instance,  the  good  in  our  nature  is  prior  to  every  tinng  else  pertaining  to  the  soulj  the  good- 
winch  ranfai  among  forms  is  prior  to  every  tlung  wliich  is  the  source  of  essential  perfectkwij  and; 
the  gpod  which  rdgna  in  the  intelligible,  world  is  prior  to  every  series,  and  to  all  things. 

In  conaequence  of  this  triple  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  term  the  good,  the  objections  of 
Aristotle  are  made  as  if  Plato,  in  what  he  says  of  good  in  the  Philebus^  directed  his  attention  to 
the  supreme  good,  the  principle  of  aU  things,  and  not  to  that  good  which  is  resident  in  our  nature^ 
and  ia  Merited  £om  the  ai^irane  good* 

investigation. 
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investigation.  Those,  however,  who  deny  that  it  is  good  which  all 
beings  desire,  say  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  we  say  that  the  thing 
which  appears  to  all  beings  to  exist,  does  exist.  But  he  who  subverts 
this  belief,  does  not  assert  that  which  is  very  much  more  credible*  For 
if  they  denied  that  to  be  good  which  is  desired  by  beings  destitute  of 
intellect,  there  would  be  some  truth  in  what  they  say;  but  if  they  also 
deny  that  to  be  good  which  beings  endued  with  prudence  and  wisdom 
desire,  how  will  they  say  ai^  thing  which  can  be  admitted  ?  Perhaps^ 
also,  even  in  bad  men  there  is  a  certain  natural  good,  which  transcends 
their  depravity^  and  which  aspires  after  its  proper  good.  Neither 
does  that  which  is  asserted  of  the  contrary  to  pleasure  appear  to  be 
well  said.  For  it  does  not  follow,  say  they,  that  if  pain  is  an  evil, 
pleag ve  if  good  ;  etnce  evil  »  cfrpdsed  to  evil,  and  both  good  and  evil 
are  oppoMd  to  thai  which  is  neither*  Aod  Ibose  thingi^  indeed,  ane 
asaerted  by  tliem  not  badly,  yet  they  af«  nioi  trae  whea  apj^d  to  the 
presefUt  sabject.  For  if  both  pkasura  and  pain  weve  bad,  it  would  he 
feqpiisite  tfaatbotk  should  be  aroidedi  but  if  neither  is  bad,  notfaer 
is  to  he  Evoiidqd,  or  each  is  sitnilariy  to  be  avoided.  But  nowt  indeed^ 
it  a^pfieiffs  that  pain  is  avoided  as  an  evil,  and  that  pleasure  is  chosen 
flB  a  good.     In  tbit  manneri   thereihie,  they  are  opposed*  to  each 

«  CwftHinably  «o  (k}^  alw.  PItl.  ia  his  X4m  wift,  "  ThM  m  Ae  ipdis  of  cnriMn  Haarn 
perMOfc  there  h  smttVmg  Sirint,  and  a  power  of  dutii^sbiiig  well.'' 
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CHAPTER  in. 


Neithsk  does  it  follow  that  if  pleasure  is  not  among  the  number  of 
ijualities,  it  is  not  on  this  account  good ;  for  neither  are  the  energies  of 
virtue  qualities,  nor  is 'felicity  a  quality.  They  say,  therefore,  that 
-good  is  definite,  but  tha^  pleaisure  is  inc^finite,  because  it  receives  the 
more  and  the^less.  Hence^  if  they  form  this  j  udgement  from  the  being 
delighted,  the  same  thing  will  also  take  place  injustice,  and  the  other 
virtues,  in  which  men  evidently  assert  that  there  is  more  and  less  of 
things  of  this  kind ;  for  some  are  more  just  and  brave  than  others^  It 
is  likewise  possible  to  act  justly  and  to  live  temperately,  in  a  greater 
and  less  degree.  But  if  they  admit  this  to  take  place  in  pleasures, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  assigned  the  cause  of  it;  if  some  pleasures 
indeed  are  unmingled,  but  others  Are  mingled*  What  however  hinders, 
but  that  in  the  same  manner  as  health,  which  is  a  definite  thing, 
receives  the  more  and  the  less ;  this,  also,  may  be  the  case  with  plea« 
sure  ?  For  there  is  not  the  same  symmetry  in  all  things,  nor  is  there 
always  one  certain  symmetry  in  the  same  thing,  but  suffering  a  remis- 
sion, it  remains  for  a  certain  time,  and  differs  in  the  more  and  the  less. 
A  thing  of  this  kind,  therefore,  may  also  happen  to  pleasure.  As  they 
likewise  admit  that  good  itself  is  perfect,  but  that  motions  and  genera- 
tions are  imperfect,  they  endeavour  to  show  that  pleasure  is  motion 
and  generation.    They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  assert  this  well, 
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since  pleasure  is  not  motion*  For  to  all  motion  swiftness  and  slowness 
appear  to  be  appropriate,  and  though  not  per  se^  such  as  to  the  motion  of 
the  world  %  yet  they  are  appropriate  with  reference  to  another  motion. 
But  neither  of  these  is  inherent  in  pleasure*  For  it  is  possible,  indeed, 
to  be  rapidly  delighted,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
swiftly  enraged ;  but  it  is  not  possible  for  the  delight  itself  to  be  swift 
or  slow,  not  even  with  reference  to  something  else.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  walking  and  augmentation,  may  be  swift  or  slow,  and 
every  thing  else  of  the  like  kind.  Hence,  it  is  possible  to  be  changed 
quickly  and  slowly  into  pie&sure ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  energize 
swiftly  according  to  it ;  viz.  to  be  delighted  swiftly  according  to  it. 

And  in  what  manner  will  pleasure  be  generation?  For  it  appears 
that  not  any  casual  thing  is  generated  from  any  casual  thing,  but  that 
a  thing  is  dissolved  into  that  from  which  it  was  generated.  And  that 
of  which  pleasure  is  the  generation,  of  this  pain  is  the  corruption.^ 
They  also  say,  that  pain  is  the  indigence  of  that  which  is  according  to 
nature ;  but  that  pleasure  is  the  complete  fulness  of  it.  But  these  are 
corporeal  passions.  If,  therefore,  pleasure  is  the  complete  fulness  of 
that  which  subsists  according  to  nature,  that  in  which  this  fulness  takes 
place  will  also  be  delighted.  Hence,  the  body  will  be  delighted ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  the  case.  Pleasure,  therefore,  is  not 
complete  fulness.  But  complete  fulness,  indeed,  taking  place,  some 
one  may  be  delighted,  and  when  cut  he  may  be  pained.  This  opinion, 
however,  appears  to  have  originated  from  the  pleasures  and  pains 
pertaining  to  food ;  for  when  we  are  in  want  of  nutrimetit,  and  have 
been  previously  pained  in  consequence  of  this  want,  we  are  delighted 
with  being  completely  filled.  This,  however,  does  not  happen  to  be 
the  case  in  all  pleasures.  For  mathematical  pleasures  are  unattended 
with  pain,  and  also  those  sensible  pleasures  which  subsist  through  the 

'  Viz.  Of  the  inerraiic  sphere.  For  this  sphere  in  consequence  of  the  equability  of  its 
motion,  receives  neither  swiflness  nor  slowness,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the  treatise  On  the 
Heavens;  but  if  it  is  compared  with  the  motions  of  the  planets,  it  will  be  found  that  its  motion 
a  much  swifter  than  their  motions.*— Evbtratius. 
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smelly  the  heariog^  and  the  sight*  Maqy  recollectionB^  also,  and 
hopes  are  unfittended  with  pain.  Of  what,  therefore,  will  these  be  the 
generations  ?  For  in  these  there  has  been  no  previous  indigence  of  any 
thing,  of  which  these  may  be  the  complete  fulness.  But  to  those  who 
adduce  disgraceful  pleasures  [in  confirmation  of  this  opinion^  it  may 
be  said  that  these  are  not  simply]  delectable.  For  it  must  not  be 
admitted,  that  if  these  are  delightful  to  those  who  are  badly  dbposed, 
they  are  also  siipply  delectable,  but  that  they  are  so  to  these  only;  as 
neither  are  those  things  simpiy  salubrious^  or  sweet,  or  bitter,  which 
appear  to  be  so  to  those  who  Ave  diseased ;  nor,  again,  are  those  thinga 
white  which  appear  to  be  so  to  those  whos^e  «yes  are  dimmed  with- 
rheum..  It  may  likewise  be  said  in  reply,  that  pleasures  are  indeed 
eligible,  yet  not  from  these  things ;  just  as  to  be  rich  is  eligible,  yet  not 
by  treachery ;  and  to  be  well  is  eligible,  yet  not  by  eating  any  kind  of 
good.  Or  it  may  be  said,  that  pleasures  are  specifically  different.  For 
those  pleasures  which  are  produced  by  worthy,  are  different  from  those 
which  are  produced  by  base  pursuits,  and  it  is  not  po3sible  for  any  one  to 
be  delighted  with  the  pleasure  of  a  just  man  who  is  not  just,  or  with  the 
pleasure  of  a  musician  who  is  not  a  lover  of  music ;  and  in  a  similar  man-i 
ner  in  other  things*  A  friend,  also,  who  is  a  different  person  from  a  flat* 
terer,  appears  to  evince  that  pleasure  is  not  good,  or  that  pleasures  are 
specifically  different;  for  it  seems  that  the  association  of  a  friend  ia 
with  a  view  to  good,  but  of  a  flatterer,  with  a  view  to  pleasure ;  and 
the  one  is  reprobated,  but  the  other  is  praised,  in  consequeoce  of  their 
associations  being  directed  to  diflerent  ends.  Besides,  no  one  woukl 
choose  to  live,  possessing  a  puerile  understanding  through  the  w^le  dr 
life,  and  being  delighted  as  much  as  possible  with  those  things  which 
are  the  objects  of  puerile  delight;  por  would  any  one  choose  so  to 
rejoice  in  doing  something  most  base,  as  never  to  be  grieved  for  having 
done  it.  We  likewise  earnestly  apply  ourselves  to  many  things,  though 
they  should  procure  us  no  pleasure,  such  as  to  see,  to  recollect,  to 
know,  and  to  possess  the  virtues.  But  it  makes  no  difference,  if 
pleasure  follows  these  things  from  necessity  j   foi:  we  should  choose 
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these,  though  no  pleasure  should  be  produced  from  them.  That 
pleasure,  therefore,  is  not  good  itself,  and  that  all  pleasure  is  not 
eligible,  appears  to  be  evident,  as  likewise  that  some  pleasures  are 
eligible  of  themselves,  but  differ  in  speciest  or  in  the  things  from 
which  they  are  produced.  And  thus  much  may  suffice  with  respect 
to  what  is  asserted  by  others  conceraing  pleasure  and  pain. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


What  pleasure^  however,  is,  or  what  kind  of  thing  it  is,  will  become 
Inore  evident,  by  resuming  the  consideratioQ  of  it  from  the  beginning* 
For  the  sight,  indeed,  seems  to  be  perfect  at  any  time ;  since  it  is  not 
indigent  c^  any  thing,  which  taking  place  afterwards,  will  give  perfec« 
tion  to  its  form.  But  pleasure  seems  to  resemble  a  thing  of  this  kind; 
for  it  is  a  certain  whole.  Nor  can  a  pleasure  be  assumed  at  any  time, 
the  form  of  which  would  be  perfected  by  the  accession  of  a  longer 
time.  Hence,  neither  is  it  motion ;  for  all  motion  is  in  time,  and  in 
referred  to  a  certain  end.  Thus,  f6r  instance,  the  motion  which  exists 
in  building  a  tem>ple  is  perfect,  when  it  effects  that  which  it  desires 
to  accomplish.  It  is  perfect,  therefore,  either  in  the  whole  of  the 
time,  or  in  this  time.  But  in  the  parts  of  the  time,  all  the  motions  are 
imperfect,  and  are  specifically  different  ftom  the  whole  motion,  and 
from  each  other*  For  the  composition  of  the  stones  is  different  from 
the  erection  of  the  pillar  at  right  angles,  and  these  motions  are  different 
irom  the  fabrication  of  the  temple.    And  the  motion,  indeed,  employed 
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in  building  the  temple  is  perfect ;  for  it  is  in  want  of  nothing  to  the 
proposed  end ;  but  the  motion  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  and 
the  roof  is  imperfect;  for  each  pertains  to  a  part.  The  motions^ 
therefore,  are  specifically  different,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  assume  a 
motion  perfect  in  its  species  in  any  time,  except  the  whole  time.  The 
like  also  takes  place  in  walking  and  other  motions.  For  if  lation  h 
a  motion  from  one  place  to  another,  the  specific  differences  of  this 
motion  are,  flying,  walking,  leaping,  and  the  like.  And  not  only  so, 
but  in  walking  itself  there  is  a  difference ;  for  the  motion  from  one 
place  to  another  in  walking,  is  not  the  same  in  the  stadium  and  a  part 
of  the  stadium,  and  in  the  different  parts  of  it.  Nor  is  the  mutation 
of  place  the  same  in  passing  through  this  line  and  that,  [viz.  in  passing 
through  a  curve  and  a  straight  line].  For  not  only  a  line  is  passed 
through,  but  a  line  existing  in  place ;  and  this  line  is  in  a  different 
place  from  that.  We  have,  therefore,  accurately  discussed  motion 
elsewhere,  [i.  e.  in  the  5th  book  of  the  Physics].  Hence,  it  appears 
that  motion  is  not  perfect  in  every  time,  but  that  the  multitude  of 
motions  are  imperfect,  and  specifically  different,  since  they  are  forma* 
lized  by  proceeding  from  one  place  to  another.  The  form  however  of 
pleasure  is  perfect  in  any  time#  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  motion 
and  pleasure  are  different  from  each  other,  aind  that  pleasure  is  some* 
thing  whole  and  perfect. 

This  would  also  seem  to  be  evident,  from  the  impossibility  t)f  being 
moved  except  in  time,  but  the  po^ibility  of  being  delighted  without 
time,  [i.  e.  in  an  instant;]  for  that  which  is  effected  in  the  now^  or  an 
instant,  is  a  certain  whole.  From  these  things,  however,  it  is  manifest, 
that  it  is  not  well  said  that  pleasure  is  motion  or  generation;  for 
motion  and  generation  are  not  predicated  of  all  things,  but  of  those 
only  which  may  be  distributed  into  partsi  and  are  not  wholes.  For 
there  is  not  generation  of  sight,  nor  of  a  point,  nor  of  the  monad ; 
nor  is  there  either  motion  or  generation  of  these^  Neither^  therefore, 
is  there  of  pleasure ;  for  it  is  a  certain  whole.  Hence,  from  what  bat 
been  said,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  pleasure  is  conjoined  with  every 
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sense  in  energy,  which  energizes  without  being  impeded  »•     But  the 
energy  of  the  sense  is  perfect  which  is  well  disposed  towards  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  objects  that  fall  under  that  sense ;  for  perfect  energy 
appears  to  be.  especially  a  thing  of  this  kind*    It  is,  however,  of  no 
consequence,  whether  it  is  said,  that  the  sense  itself  energizes,  or  that 
in  which  it  exists.     But  in  every  thing,  the  energy  is  the  most  excellent 
of  that  which  is  disposed  in  the  best  maimer  towards  the  most  ex- 3 
cellent  of  the  things  which  are  subject  to  it     But  this  energy  will 
be  most  perfect  and  most  delightful.   »For  there  is  pleasure  according 
to  every  sense ;  and  in  a  similar  manner,  according  to  every  discursive* 
energy  of  the  soul,  and  every:  contemplation.     But  the  most  perfect' 
energy  is  the  most  delectable ;  and  that  is  the  most  perfect  which  is 
the  energy  of  that  which  is  well  disposed  towards  the  best  of  the 
things  subject  to  it.     Pleasure,,  however,  perfects  energy.     But  pleasure 
does  not  perfect  energy  after  the  same  manner  as  the  object  of  sense 
perfects; sense,  when  both  are  in  a  good  condition;  just  as  neither  are: 
health  and  a  physician  similarly  the  cause  of  being  made  well.      It  is 
evident,  however,  that  pleasure  is  produced  according  to  each  of  the 
senses;  for  we  say  that  things  which  are  seen,  and  things  which  are. 
heard  ^re  delectable.    And  it  is  also  evident,  that  they  are  especially 
delectable  when  the  sease  is  most  excellent,  and  energizes  about  the^ 
most  excellent  object.     But  where  the  sensible  object,  and  that  which, 
perceives  it^  ^re  things  of  this  kind,   there  will  always  be  pleasiure, 
the  agent  and  patient  being  present.      Pleasure,   however,   perfects, 
energy,  not  as  an  inherent  habit,  but  as  a  certain  supervening  end, 
such  as  the  flower  of  age  in  those  who  are  in  their  acme.     As  long, 
however,  as  that  which  is  sensible  or  intelligible,  is  such  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  also  that  which  judges  or  contemplates,  pleasure  will  be 
in  energy;  for  when  that  which  is  passive  and  that  which  is  active 
are  similar,  and  subsisting  after  the  same  manner  with  reference  to 
each  other,  the  same  thing  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  produced.     How, 


'  I  have  here  adopted  the  emendation  proposed  by  Eustratjus. 
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liierefore,  does  it  happen  that  no  one  is  continually  delighted  ?  Is  it 
because  he  becomes  [at  length]  weary  ?  For  all  human  concerns  are 
incapable  of  energizing  continually.  Neither^  therefore^  can  pleasure 
be  generated  in  an  uninterrupted  continuity ;  for  it  is  consequent  tp 
energy.  Some  things,  however,  delight  when  they  are  new;  but 
afterwards  for  this  reason  [because  pleasure  cannot  be  generated  in* 
cessantly]  do  not  similarly  delight.  For  at  first,  indeed,  the  discursive 
power  of  the  soul  inclines  towards,  and  intently  energizes  about  these, 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  loc^  intendy  at  any  thing.  Alter* 
wards,  however,  an  energy  of  this  kind  is  no  longer  produced,  but  it 
becomes  remiss.  Hence,  the  pleasure  also  is  obscured.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  thought  that  all  men  aspire  after  pleasure,  because  all  of  them 
desire  to  live ;  but  life  is  a  certain  energy;  and  every  one  energises 
about  and  in  those  things  which  he  especially  loves.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  musician  energizes  with  the  hearing  about  melodies,  but 
the  lover  of  disciplinesi  energizes  with  the  discursive  power  of  his  soul 
about  theorems,  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  lover  of  other  pursuits. 
But  pleasure  perfects  energies ;  and  it  likewise  perfects  life,  which  is 
the  object  of  desire.  Reasonably,  therefore,  do  all  men  aspire  after 
pleasure;  for  it  gives  perfection  to  the  life  of  each,  which  is  an  eligible 
thing.  We  shall,  however,  omit  for  the  present  to  consider,  whether 
we  choose  to  live  on  account  of  pleasure,  or  choose  pleasure  for  the 
sake  of  living ;  for  these  things  appear  to  be  conjoined,  and  do  not 
admit  of  being  separated.  For  pleasure  is  not  produced  without 
energy,  and  pleasure  gives  perfection  to  every  energy. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


HfiKCEy  also^  plearares  appear  to  be  specifically  different;  for  w^ 
are  of  opinion  that  things  specificallj  different^  are  perfected  through 
[perfections]  specifically  different     For  this  appears  to  be  the  case 
both  with  natural  and  artificial  productions;  as,  for  instance,  with 
animals  and  trees,  pictures  and  statues,  houses  and  furniture.     In  $t 
similar  manner,  therefore,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  energies  specifically 
different,   are  perfected  by  things  that  differ  in  species.     But  tfa^ 
energies  of  the  discursive  powers  of  reason,  differ  from  the  energies  of 
the  senses,  and  these  are  specifically  different  from  each  other.     HenoOt 
*also,    the   pleasures  which  give  perfection  to  these  are  specifically 
different.    This,  however,  will  also  become  apparent  from  hence,  that 
each  of  the  pleasures  is  intimately  familiarised  with  the  energy  which 
it  perfects.    For  appropriate  pleasure  co-increases  energy;  since  those 
who  energize  in  conjunction  with  pleasure,  aaergize  about  every  thing 
more   accurately,    and  with  more  exquisite  judgement    Thus,    for 
instance,  those  becon^  [more  excellent]  geometricians,  who  are  de- 
lighted to  geometriae,  and  they  understand  in  a  greater  degree  every 
thing  geometrical.    The  like  also  takes  place  with  the  lovers  of  music, 
the  lovers  of  architecture,  and  the  lovers  of  the  other  arts ;  for  each 
of  these  makes  a  proficiency  in  his  proper  employment,  if  he  delights 
in  it.     Pleasures,   therefore,   co-increase  energies ;   but  things  which 
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co-iDcrease  are  appropriate ;  and  to  things  which  are  specifically  dif* 
ferent,  the  things  also  which  are  appropriate,  are  specifically  different 
^Again,  this  will  in  a  greater  degree  become  apparent,  from  considering 
that  pleasures  which  are  produced  from  different  things  are  an  impedi- 
ment to  energies.  For  the  lovers  of  the  flute  cannot  attend  to 
discourse  if  they  hear  any  one  playing  on  the  flute,  in  consequence 
of  being  more  delighted  with  the  melody  of  the  flute,  than  with  the 
present  energy  [i.  e.  than  with  what  is  said].  The  pleasure,  therefore, 
which  is  produced  by  the  melody  of  the  flute,  coirupts  the  energy  of 
discourse.  And  in  a  similar  manner,  this  also  happens  in  other  things, 
when  a  man  energizes  at  one  and  the  same  time  about  two  things ;  for 
the  more  delectable  energy  expels  the  other ;  and  this  in  a  still  greater 
-degree,  if  it  very  much  surpasses  in  pleasure,  so  as  to  render  it  im« 
possible  to  energize  according  to  the  other  energy-  Hence,  when  we 
are  very  much  delighted  with  any  thing,  we  do  not  in  any  great  deigree 
perform  any  thing  else  i  but  when  wc  are  only  moderately  pleased  with 
certain  things,  we  can  do  others.  Thus,  those  who,  in  the  theatres  eat 
sweetmeats,  are  especially  accustomed  to  do  this  when. the  performers 
ftct  badly.-  Since,  however,  appropriate  pleasure  gives  accuracy  to 
energies,  and  renders  them  more  lasting  and  better,  but  foreign  plea- 
sures corrupt  them,  it  is  evident  that  these  pleasures  differ  very  much 
from  each  other.  For  nearly  foreign  pleasures  effect  the  same  thing  as 
appropriate  pains,  [i.  e.  as  the  pains  which  are  consequent  to  certain 
-energies].  Thus,  if  it  is  unpleasant  and  painful  to  any  one  to  write  or 
to  any  one  to  reason  ;  the  former,  indeed,  will  not  write,  and  the  latter 
will  not  reason,  in  consequence  of  the  energy  being  painful.  From 
appropriate  pleasures  and  pains,  therefore,  that  which  is  contrary 
happens  about  energies.  But  those  pleasures  and  pains  are  appro- 
priate, which  are  essentially  consequent  to  energy.  And  with  respect 
to  foreign  pleasures,  we  have  already  observed,  that  they  effect  some- 
thing similar  to  pain,  for  they  corrupt,  though  not  in  a  similar  manner. 
Since,  however,  energies  differ  in  probity  and  depravity,  and  some 
of  them,  indeed,  being  eligible,  but  others  to  be  avoided,  and  others 
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being  neither,  pleasures,  also,  have  a  similar  mode  of  subsistence ;  for 
there  is  an  appropriate  pleasure  in  every  energy.  The  pleasure,  there* 
lore,  which  is  appropriate  to  a  worthy  energy  is  worthy,  but  that 
which  is  appropriate  to  a  bad  energy,  is  depraved ;  for  the  desires, 
indeed,  of  things  truly  beautifol  are  laudable,  but  of  base  things  ate 
blameable.  The  pleasures  however  which  are  in  energies,  are  more 
appropriate  to  the  energies  than  desires  are.  For  desires,  indeed,  are 
separated  [from  energies,]  by  times,  and  by  nature ;  but  pleasures  are 
proximate  to  energies,  and  are  so  indistinct  frmn  them,  as  to  render  it 
dubious,  whether  energy  is  the  same  with  •  pleasure.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  pleasure  is  either  the  discursive  energy  of  reason 
or  sense ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  [to  suppose  that  it  is ;]  though  oa 
account  of  the  inseparability  of  pleasure  from  energy,  it  seems  to 
certain  persons  to  be  the  same  with  it.  As,  therefore,  energies  Are 
different,  so  likewise  pleasures.  But  the  sight  differs  from  the  totiLch 
in  purity,  and  the  hearing  and  the  smell  from  the  taste«  Hence,  the 
pleasures  also  of  these  senses  similarly  differ;  and  those  which  pettain 
to  the  discursive  energy  of  reason,  likewise  differ,  and  both  these  differ 
from  each  other.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  an  appropi'f&te 
f>lea$ure  to  every  animal,  just  as  there  also  is  an  appmpri^te  work ;  for 
this  pleasure  is  that  which  subsists,  according  to  energy.  And  this  will 
be  apparent  from  a  survey  of  each  particular.  For  there  is  one  pleasure 
of  a  horse,  another  of  a  dog,  and  another  of  a  man ;  and  as  Heraclitus 
says,  an  ass  would  prefer  straw  to  gold ;  because  food  is  .nK>re  delect^, 
able  to  asses  than  gold.  The  pleasures,  therefore,  of  animals  specifi- 
cally different,  are  likewise  specifically  different,  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  pleasures  of  the  same  animals  are  without  a  [speci- 
"fie]  difference.  There  is  no  small  variety,  however,  in  pleasures  among 
men ;  for  the  same  things  are  painful  to  some  and  pleasing  to  others ; 
and  to  some,  indeed,  they  are  painful  and  odious,  but  to  others  delect* 
able  and  lovely.  This,  likewise,  happens  to  be  the  case  in  sweet 
things ;  for  the  same  things  do  not  appear  sweet  to  a  man  in  a  fever, 
and  to  one  who  is  well ;  nor  does  the  same  thing  appear  to  be  hot  to 
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him  who  is  weak,  and  to  him  who  is  of  a  good  habit  of  body.  And 
in  a  similar  manner  this  happens  to  be  the  case  in  other  things.  In 
all  such  things  as  these,  however,  that  [is  simply  detectable,]  which 
appears  to  be  so  to  the  worthy  man.  But  if  this  is  well  said,  as  it 
appears  that  it  is,  and  virtue  is  the  measure  of  every  thing,  and  a  good 
man  so  far  as  he  is  good,  those  things  will  be  pleasures  which  appear 
to  be  so  to  the  good  man,  and  those  things  will  be  delectable  in  which 
he  rejoices.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  wonderful,  if  things  which 
appear  to  him  to  be  of  a  troublesome  nature,  should  to  another  person, 
[of  a  different  character,]  appear  to  be  delectable.  For  many  corrup* 
tions  and  noxious  circumstances  happen  to  men;  but  these  are  not 
[simply]  delectable,  except  to  these  persons,  and  to  those  who  are 
thus  disposed*  With  respect,  therefore,  to  those  pleasures  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  base,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  to  be  called 
pleasures,  except  by  corrupt  men.  But  with  respect  to  those  pleasuries 
which  appear  to  be  worthy,  what  is '  the  quality  of  the  pleasure,  or 
what  shall  we  say  the  pleasure  is,  which  is  proper  to  men?  Or  shall 
we  say,  that  this  is  evident  from  energies?  For  pleasures  are  conse* 
quent  to  these.  Whether,  therefore,  there  is  one  energy,  or  whether 
there  are  many  energies  of  the  perfect  and  blessed  man,  the  pleasures 
which  give  perfection  to  these,  may  be  properly  called  the  pleasures 
of  man;  but  the  remaining  pleasures,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
energies,  may  be  denominated  the  pleasures  of  man  secondarily  and 
multifariously. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


Having  therefore  spoken  concerning  the  virtues,  and  friendships^ 
and  pleasures,  it  remains  that  we  should  delineate  felicity,  since  we 
adniit  that  it  is  the  end  of  human  concerns.  Hence,  by  recapitulating 
what  we  have  before  said,  the  discussion  will  be  more  concise.  We 
have  said  then,  that  felicity  is  not  a  habit;  for  if  it  were,  it  might 
be  present  with  him  who  passes  the  whole  of  his  life  in  sleep,  living 
the  life  of  a  plant,  and  also  with  him  who  is  involved  in  the  greatest 
calamities.  If,  therefore,  these  things  cannot  be  admitted,  but  felicity 
must  rather  be  referred  to  a  certain  energy,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
but  of  energies,  some  are  necessary  and  eligible  on  account  of  other 
things,  and  others  are  eligible  of  themselves  ; — if  this  be  the  case,  it  is^ 
evident  that  felicity  must  be  admitted  to  be  some  one  of  the  energies 
which  are  of  themselves  eligible,  and  not  one  of  those  which  are 
eligible  on  account  of  something  else.  For  felicity  is  not  indigent  of 
any  thing,  but  is  sufficient  to  itself.  But  those  energies  are  eligible  of 
themselves,  from  which  nothing  except  the  energy  is  the  object  of 
investigation.  But  the  actions  which  are  conformable  to  virtue,  appear 
to  be  things  of  this  kind ;  for  to  perfotm  beautiful  and  worthy  deeds 
is  among  the  number  of  things  which  are  of  themselves  eligible ;  and 
among  diversions,  this  is  also  the  case  with  those  that  are  delectable; 
since  they  are  not  chosen  on  account  of  other  things.  For  those  who 
'are  addicted  to  them  are  rather  injured  than  benefitted,  in  consequence 
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of  neglecting  their  bodies  and  possessions.  Many  of  those,  however, 
who  are  said  to  be  happy  men,  fly  to  diversions ;  on  which  account 
those  who  are  versatile  in  such-like  methods  of  spending  their  time  are 
esteemed  by  tyrants.  For  they  render  themselves  pleasing  in  those 
things  which  they  desire ;  and  they  are  in  want  of  persons  of  this 
description.  These  things,  therefore,  appear  to  pertain  to  felicity, 
because  men  in  authority  and  power  are  at  leisure  for  these.  Perhaps, 
however,  persons  of  this  description  are  no  indication  [that  these 
things  pertain  to  felicity].  For  neither  virtue,  nor  intellect,  from 
which  worthy  energies  proceed,  consists  in  dominion  and  power.  Nor, 
if  these  men  not  having  tasted  of  genuine  and  liberal  pleasure,  fly 
to  corporeal  pleasures,  must  it  be  supposed  that  on  this  account  these 
pleasures  are  more  eligible ;  for  children  also  fancy  that  things  which 
are  honoured  by  them,  are  the  best  of  things.  It  is  reasonable,  there* 
fore,  to  admit,  that  as  different  things  appear  to  be  honourable  to 
children  and  men,  so  likewise  to  bad  and  worthy  men.  Hence,  as  we 
have  frequently  said,  those  things  are  honourable  and  delectable, 
which  are  so  to  the  worthy  man.  But  the  energy  to  every  one  is  most 
eligibly  wluch  is  according  to  an  appropriate  habit ;  and  to  the  worthy 
xnan  the  energy  is  most  eligible  which  is  according  to  virtue.  Felicity, 
therefore,  does  not  consist  in  diversions.  For  it  i^  absurd  to  admit 
that  diver&ion  is  the  end  [i.  e.  the  chief  good  of  man,]  and  that  the 
fifhole  of  life  i^.  to  be  busily  employed,  and  molestations  endured  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  in  sports ;  since^  as  I  may  say,  we  choose  all 
things  for  th^  s^e  of  something  else,  except  felicity ;  for  this  is  th^ 
end.  But  to  aQt  seriously,  and  to  labour  for  the  sake  of  diversion, 
appears  tq  be  fooli^  ^nd  very  puerile.  He,  however^  who  engages  in 
Imports,  in  order  that  he  may  act  seriously,  which  Anacharsis  thoi^ht 
w.as  proper,  appears  to  be  right ;  for  diversion  resembles  repose,  ^ut 
as^  mi^n  are  incapable  of  labouring  incessantly,  they  require  relaxation^ 
Relaxajtipn,  however,  is  not  an  end;  for  it  subsists  for  the  sake  of 
energy..  But  a  happy  life  appears  to  be  copform^ble  to  virtue ;  and 
this  is  a  worthy  life,  aqd  does  not  consist  in  amusements.  We  likewise 
say  that,  serious  pursuits  ^re  better  thar^  those  tl;\a,t  are  ridiculous  and 
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accompanied  with  jesting  and  sport,  and  that  the  energy  of  the  better 
part  and  the  better  man,  is  always  more  worthy.  But  the  energy  of 
that  which  is  better  is  more  excellent,  and  more  adapted  to  felicity. 
Any  casual  person,  also^  and  a  slave  may  enjoy  corporeal  pleasures  no 
less  than  the  best  of  men.  No  one,  however,  would  ascribe  felicity  to 
a  slave,  unless  they  ^so  ascribe  to  him  a  worthy  life.  For  felicity  does 
not  consist  in  sports  and  corporeal  pleasuren,  but  in  the  energies  ac^ 
cording  to  virtue,  as  we  have  before  observed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


If,*  liowever,  felicity  is  an  energy  according  to  virtue,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  is  an  energy  according,  to  the  most  excellent 
virtue;  and  this  will  be  the  virtue  of  the  most  eiccellent  [part  or 
power ^].     Whether,    therefore,    this  be  intellect,   or  something  else 

which 

■  Arigtotle  having  spoken  of  the  physical  virtues  in  the  6tb  book^  (p.  463^)  and  having  laigely 
discussed  the  ethical  and  political  virtues,  as  far  as  to  the  present  book^  now  directs  his  attention 
to  the  virtues  called  theoretic,  or  contemplative.  In  order,  however,  to  show  that  the  division 
made  by  Plato  and  the  best  of  his  disciples,  of  the  virtues,  is  also  adopted  by  Aristotle,  the  follow- 
ing summary  account  of  them  from  the  Platonic  Olympiodoms  is  subjoined : 

The  first  of  the  virtues  are  the  fhysicsl,  which  (as  has  been  before  observed)  are  compaon  ta. 
brutes,  being  mingled  with  the  temperaments,  and  for  the  most  part  contrary  to  each  other;  or 
rather  pertaining  to  the  animal*  Of  these  virtues  Plato  speaks  in  the  Politicus  and  the  Laws. 
The  ethical  virtues  which  are  above  these,  are  ingenerated  by  custom,  and  a  certain  right  opinion, 
and  are  the  virtues  of  children  when  well  educated.    These  virtues,  also>  are  to  be  found  in  some 
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which  appears  to  rule  and  be  the  leader  by  nature,  and  to  have  a 
conception  of  things  beautiful  and  divine;  or  whether  it  is  itself 
divine,  or  the  most  divine  of  all  our  parts ;— the  energy  of  this,  accord- 
ing to  its  proper  virtue,  will  be  perfect  felicity.  But  we  have  said  that 
this  energy  is  contemplative.  And  this  appears  to  accord  with  what 
we  before  asserted,  and  also  with  truth.  For  this  energy  is  the  most 
excellent ;  since  intellect  is  the  best  of  all  our  parts,  and  of  objects  of 
knowledge  those  are  the  most  excellent  about  which  intellect  is  con* 

brute  animals.  They  likewise  transcend  the  temperaments^  and  on  this  account  are  not  contrary 
to  each  other.  These  virtues  Plato  delivers  in  the  Laws.  They  pertain,  however,  at  the  same 
time  both  to  reason  and  the  irrational  nature.  In  the  third  rank  above  these  are  the  political 
virtues,  which  pertain  to  reason  alone  j  for  they  are  scientific.  But  they  are  the  virtues  of  reason 
adorning  the  irrational  part  as  its  instrument :  through  prudence  adorning  the  gnostic,  through 
fortitude  the  irascible  power,  and  through  temperance,  the  power  of  the  soul  which  is  character- 
ized by  desire ;  but  adorning  all  the  parts  of  the  irrational  nature  through  justice.  And  of  these 
virtues  Plato  speaks  much  in  the  Republic.  Thefe  virtues,  too,  follow  each  other.  Above  these 
are  the  cathartic  virtues,  which  pertain  to  reason  alone,  withdrawing  from  other  things  to  itself, 
throwing  aside  the  instruments  of  sense  as  vain,  repressing  also  the  energies  through  these  instru- 
mentSi  and  liberating  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of  generation.  Plato  particularly  discusses  these 
virtues  in  the  Phaedo.  Prior  to  these,  however,  are  the  theoretic  virtues,  which  pertain  to  the 
soul,  introducing  itself  to  natures  superior  to  itself,  not  only  gnostically,  as  some  one  maybe 
induced  to  think  from  the  name,  but  also  orectically ;  for  it  hastens  to  become,  as  it  were, 
intellect  instead  of  soul ;  and  intellect  possesses  both  desire  and  knowledge.  These  virtues  are 
the  converse  of  the  political  j  for  as  the  latter  energize  about  things  subordinate  according  to 
reason,  so  the  former  about  things  more  excellent  according  to  intellect.  These  virtues  Plato 
delivers  in  the  Thaetetus. 

I  omit  to  mention  another  gradation  of  the  virtues  besides  these,  viz.  the  paradigmatic,  because 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  But  for  an  account  of  them,  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  trans- 
lation of  Plato,  vol.  iv,  p.  273. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  to  the  superficial  reader  it  will  doubtless  appear  that  Aristotle  has  omitted 
to  mention  the  cathartic  virtues,  and  that  these  virtues  therefore  form  no  part  of  the  peripatetic  sys- 
tem of  ethics.  To  this  I  reply,  that  Aristotle  does  not  indeed  expressly  mention  these  virtues,  but 
that  he  evidently  alludes  to  their  existence  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  this  book,  when  he  says  that 
ibe  ethical  virtues  are  connected  with  the  passions^  and  subsist  alout  the  composite  from  soul  and 
tody.  Hence,  as  the  theoretic  virtues  are  not  connected  with  the  passions,  and  therefore  as  he 
•ays,  the  life  according  to  intellect  is  divine,  with  respect  to  human  life,  these  virtues  evidently  re- 
quire to  their  existence  a  previous  purification  from  the  passions;  and  this  purification  from  the 
passions  constitutes  the  cathartic  virtues. 
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versant.  This  energy  also  is.  most  contiDued :  for  we  are  able  to  coo- 
template  more  incessantly  than  to  perform  any  action  whatever.  We 
likewise  think  that  pleasui^e  aught  to  be  mingled  with  felicity ;  but  the 
energy  aceording  to  wisdom  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  delectable 
of  all  the  energies  according  to  virtue.  Wisdom,  therefore,  appears  to 
possess  pleasures  admirable  both  for  their  purity  and  stability.  It  is 
reasonable  also  to  think  that  those  vfho  ^possess  knowledge,  live  more 
pleasantly  than  those  who  iiwegtigaie.  That  too,  which  is  called  self- 
•suflSciency,  will  especially  subsist  about  the  contemplative  energy. 
For  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  wise  and  the  just. man,  and  the. rest 
of  those  who  possess  the  moral  virtues,  are  in  wapt ;  but  even  when 
they  are  sufficiently  supplied  with  these,  the  just,  man  is  in  want  of 
; those  towards  whom,  and  together  with  whom,  he  may  act  justly;  and 
in  like,  manner  the  temperate  and  the  brave  man,  and  each  of  the  rest 
But  the  wise  roan  when  alone  is  able  to  contemplate ;  and  by  how 
much  tlie  wiser  he  is,  by  so  much  the  more  does  he  possess  this  ability. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  he  will  contemplate  better  when  he  has  others  to  co- 
operate with  him ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  most  sufficient  to  himself. 
This  energy  alone,  likewise,  will  appear  to  be  beloved  for  its  own  sake, 
for  nothing  else  is  produced  from  it  besides  contemplation.  But  from 
things  of  a  practical  nature  we  obtain  something  more  or  less  besjdes 
.  the  action  itself.  Felicity  also  appears  to  consist  in  leisure :  for  we 
engage  in  business  that  we  may  be  at  leisure,  and  we  wage  war  that 
we  may  live  in  peace.  The  energies  therefore  of  the  political  virtues 
consist  either  in  political  or  in  military  transactions ;  but  the  actions 
which  are  conversant  with  these  appeal*  to  be  full  of  employment. 
This  indeed  is  perfectly  the  case  with  military  transactions:  for  no  one 
chooses  to  wage  war^  or  prepare  for  it,  for  the  sake  of  waging  war; 
since  he  would  appear  to  be  perfectly  a  homicide  who  should  make 
enemies  of  his  friends  for  the  sake  of  fighting  and  slaughter.  The 
energy  too  of  the  politician  is  of  a  busy  nature,  and,  besides  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  is  employed  in  procuring  dominion  and 
honour,  or  a  felicity  for  himself  and  the  citizens  different  from  the 
political  energy,    which,   also,   as  something  different,    we  evidently 
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investigate.  If,  therefore^  political  and  military  actions  surpass  in 
beauty  and  magnitude  all  other  virtuous  actions,  but  these  are  of  a 
busy  nature,  aspire  after  a  certain  end,  and  are  not  eligible  for  their 
own  sakes ;  but  the  energy  of  intellect,  which  is  contemplative,  appears 
*to  excel  other  energies  in  ardor,  and  to  desire  no  other  end  besides 
itself;  if  also  it  possesses  a  proper  pleasure,  which  increases  its  energy, 
4Uid  has,  in  addition  to  this,  self-sufficiency,  leisure  and  unwearied 
power,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  human  nature  will  permit,  with  what- 
ever else  is  attributed  to  the  blessed,  and  appears  to  subsist  according 
to  this  energy ; — if  such  be  the  case  this  will  be  the  perfect  felicity  of 
man  when  it  rec^eives  a  perfect  length  of  life :  for  nothing  belonging  to 
jfelicity  is  imperfect.  Such  a  life,  however,  will  be  more  excellent  than 
that  which  is  merely  human ;  for  man  will  not  thus  live  so  far  as  he  is 
man,  but  so  far  as  he  contains  in  himself  something  divine.  And  as 
much  as  this  part  excels  the  composite,  so  much  does  its  energy  surpass 
the  energy  belonging  to  every  other  virtue.  If,  therefore,  intellect  is 
divine  with  respect  to  man,  the  life,  also,  according  to  intellect  will  be 
divine  with  respect  to  human  life.  Nor  ought  we,  according  to  the 
exhortation,  of  certain  persons,  to  foe  ^ise  in  human  affairs,  since  we 
are  men,  nor  to  regard  mortal  concerns,  since  we  are  mortal;  but  as 
much  as  possible  we  should  immortalize  ourselves,  and  do  every  thing 
in  order  to  live  according  to  our  most  excellent  part.  For  this  part, 
though  it  is  small  in  bulk,  far  excels  ail  things  in  power  and  dignity. 
It  would  seem,  also,  that  each  of  us  is  this  part^,  since  that  which 
obtains  dominion  is  also  more  excellent.  It  would  therefore  be  absurd 
for  a  man  not  to  choose  his  own  life,  but  the  life  of  something  else. 
That  too  which  was  before  asserted,  accords  with  what  is  now  said : 
for  that  which  is  intimately  allied  to  any  nature  is  most  excellent  and 
pleasant  to  that  nature ;  and  hence,  a  life  according  to  intellect  will  be 
most  excellent  and  pleasant  to  man,  since  this  part  is  most  eminently 
man.    This  life,  therefore,  is  also  most  happy. 

*  The  true  man,  both  according  to  Aristotle  and  Plato,  is  intellect :  for  the  essence  of  every 
thing  is  the  summit  of  its  nature. 
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CHAPTER  Vlll. 


But  that  felicity  ranks  in  the  second  place  which  subsists  according 
to  another  virtue ' ;  for  the  energies  according  to  this  virtue  are  human, 
^or  we  act  justly  and  bravely,  and  perform  other  things,  conformable 
to  the  virtues,  towards  each  other,  in  contracts,  in  necessaries,  in 
all-various  actions,  and  in  the  passions,  preserving  to  every  one  that 
which  is  fit  and  decorous.  All  these  things,  however,  appear  to  be 
human.  Some  things,  likewise,  appear  to  happen  from  the  body,  and 
the  virtue  of  manners  is  in  many  instances  conjoined,  and  rendered 
familiar  with  the  passions.  Prudence,  also,  is  coiyoiued  with  the 
virtue  of  manners,  and  the  virtue  of  manners  with  prudence ;  since 
the  principles  indeed  of  prudence,  subsist  according  to  the  ethical 
virtues,  and  the  rectitude  of  the  ethical  virtues  subsists  according  to 
prudence.  These,  however,  are  connected  with  the  passions,  and  will 
subsist  about  the  composite  [or  that  which  consists  of  soul  and  body]. 
But  the  virtues  of  the  composite  are  human.  The  life,  therefore,  and 
the  felicity  conformable  to  them,  will  also  be  human,  I'he  felicity, 
however,  of  intellect  is  separate;  for  thus  much  may  be  asserted 
concerning  it^;  since  to  discuss  it  accurately  is  a  greater  undertaking, 

*  Viz.  The  felicity  which  consist  in  an  active  life,  or  in  the  exercise  of  prudence,  and  the 
moral  virtues. 

*  Aristotle  says  this,  because  be  professedly  discusses  these  things  in  the  Srd  book  of  his 
treatise  On  the  SquI* 
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than  is  adapted  to  the  present  treatise.  It  would  also  seem  that  this^ 
felicity  requires  but  little  of  external  supply,  or  less  than  ethical 
felicity.  For  let  it  be  admitted  that  both  require  necessaries,  and  this^ 
equally;  (though  the  political  character  labours  in  a  greater  degree 
about  the  body  and  things  of  this  kind)  since  this  is  but  of  small  con* 
sequence;  yet  it  makes  a  great  diflerence  with  respect  to  energies. 
For  the  liberal  man  will  be  in  want  of  wealth,  in  order  to  perform 
liberal  deeds,  and  also  the  just  man,  in  order  to  make  retributions. 
For  the  wills  of  men  are  immanifest,  and  those  who  are  not  just 
pretend  they  wish  to  act  justly.  But  the  brave  man  will  be  in  want 
of  power,  in  order  to  effect  something  conformable  to  the  virtue  of 
fortitude ;  and  the  temperate  man  will  be  in  want  of  the  means  of 
acting  temperately.  For  how  will  this  man,  or  he  who  possesses  any 
one  of  the  other  virtues,  become  manifest?  It  becomes,  however,  an 
object  of  enquiry  whether  deliberate  choice  possesses  greater  authority 
in  virtue,  or  whether  it  is  possessed  by  actions,  virtue  subsisting  in 
both  these.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  perfect  will  be  in  both. 
But  many  things  are  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  actions ;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  are  greater  and  more  beautiful,  a  greater  number  of 
things  are  necessary.  To  him,  however,  who  energizes  according  to 
theoretic  virtue^  there  is  no  need  of  things  of  this  kind  so  far  as  pertains 
to  this  energy,  but,  as  I  may  say,  they  are  impediments  to  his  con- 
templation. Yet  so  far  as  he  is  a  man,  and  lives  with  many  others,  he 
also  chooses  to  perform  actions  conformable  to  virtue.  He  will  there- 
fore require  external  things  in  order  that  he  may  act  like  a  man. 

But  that  perfect  felicity  is  a  certain  contemplative  energy,  may 
become  apparent  from  hence,  that  we  consider  the  gods  to  be  especi- 
ally blessed  and  happy.  What  kind  of  actions,  however,  is  it  fit  to 
ascribe  to  them?  Shall  we  say  just  actions  ?  Or  will  they  not  appear 
ridiculous  if  they  form  contracts  and  return  deposits,  and  do  other 
things  of  the  like  kind  ?  Shall  we  say  then  that  they  are  brave ; 
sustaining  things  of  a  terrible  nature,  and  encountering  dangers  be- 
cause it  i5  beautiful  so  to  do?  Or  that  they  are  liberal?  But  to  whom 
will  they  give?     It  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  supppse  that  there 
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is  money  ivith  them,  or  any  thing  of  this  kind*  And  if  they  are 
temperate,  what  will  this  temperance  be?  Oris  not  the  praise  unapt 
which  celebrates  them  as  not  having  depraved  desires  ?  But  if  we. 
should  enumerate  every  thing  pertaining  to  actions,  it  would  appear 
to  be  small,  and  unworthy  of  the  gods'*  All  men,  however,  acknow- 
ledge that  they  live ;  and  therefore  that  they  energize ;  for  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  they  pass  their  life  in  sleep  like  Endymion.  Hence, 
if  action  is  taken  away  from  that  %vhich  lives,  and  in  a  still  greater 
degree  production,  what  remains  except  contemplation?  So  that  the 
eaergy  of  God,  since  it  excels  ia  blessedness,  will  be  contemplative ^« 

And 
* 
«  All  ihe  virtues  subsist  in  diviaity,  but  according  to  a  divine  and  not  a  human  cbaracterisdc ; 
for  the  virtues  are  good,  and  all  goodness  ori^nateg  from  divinity.  Prior,  likewise,  to  beings 
ti^bich  sometimes  participate  the  virtues,  as  is  our  case,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  natures 
^hich  always  participate  them.  .  Aristotle,  therefore,  when  he  excludes  from  the  gods  all  the 
virtues  except  the  theoretic,  intends  only  to  signify  that  they  do  not  subsist  in  them  as  they  do 
in  us,  but  are  in  them  essentially  different,  as  being  characterized  by  a  divine  intellect. 

^  This  contemplative  energy  of  divinity  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Proclus  as  follows,  in  his 
admirable  M  S*  Commentary  on  the  Parmenides  of  Plato  :-^<^  It  is  by  no  means  proper  to  dis* 
believe  in  the  indivisible  knowledge  of  divinity,  which  knows  sensibles  without  possessing  sense^ 
and  divisible  natures  without  possessing  a  divisible  eneigy,  and  which  without  being  present  to 
things  iu  place,  knows  them  prior  to  all  local  presence,  and  imparts  to  every  thing  that  which 
every  thing  is  capable  of  receiving.  The  unstable  essence,  therefore,  of  apparent  natures  is  not 
known  by  him  in  an  unstable,  but  in  a  definite  manner ;  nor  does  he  know  that  which  is  subject 
to  all-various  mutations  dubiously,  but  in  a  manner  perpetually  the  same.  For  by  knowing 
himself,  he  knows  every  thing  of  which  he  is  the  cause,  possessing  a  knowledge  transcendently 
more  accurate  than  that  which  is  co-ordinate  to  the  objects  of  knowledge ;  since  a  causal  know- 
ledge  of  every  thing  is  superior  to  every  other  kind  of  knowledge.  Divinity,  therefore,  knows^ 
without  busily  attending  to  the  objects  of  his  intellection,  because  he  abides  in  himself,  and  by 
alone  knowing  himself,  knpws  all  things.  Nor  is  he  indigent  of  sense,  or  opinion,  or  science, 
in  order  to  know  sensible  natures;  for  it  is  himself  that  produces  all  these,  and  that  in  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  the  intellection  of  himself,  comprehends  an  united  knowledge  of  them, 
according  to  cause,  and  in  one  simplicity  of  perception.  Just  as  if  some  one  having  built  a 
ship,  should  place  in  it  men  of  bis  own  formation,  and  in  consequenTce  of  possessing  a  various 
art,  should  add  a  sea  to  the  ship,  produce  certain  winds,  and  afterwards  launch  the  ship  into  the 
new^reated  main.  Let  us  supposetoo,  that  he  causes  these  to  have  an  existence  by  merely  con« 
^ving  them  to  exi^t,  so  that  by  imagining  all  this  to  take  place,  he  gives  an  external  subsist- 
ence to  his  inward  phantasms^  it  id  evident  that  in  this  case^  be  will  contain  the  cause  of  every 
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And  of  human  energies,  therefore,  that  which  is  most  allied  to  this 
[energy  of  God,]  will  be  most  adapted  to  procure  felicity.  But  as  an 
indication  of  the  truth  of  this,  other  animals  whfch  are  perfectly  de* 
prived  of  an  energy  of  this  kind,  do  not  partake  of  felicity*  For  ther 
whole  life  of  the  gods  is  indeed  blessed ;  but  that  of  men  is  blessed 
so  far  as  they  possess  a  certain  similitude  of  such  an  energy  as  this. 
Of  other  animals,  however,  no  one  is  happy,  because  they  do  no*  in 
any  respect  participate  of  contemplation.  As  far,  therefore,  as  con-r 
templation  extends  itself,  so  far  also  ie  felicity  extended,  and  the 
felicity  of  those  beings  is  greater,  in  whom  there  is  .more  of  the  con-*' 
templative  energy,  and  this  not  from  accident,  but  according  to  con- 
templation ;  for  this  is  of  itself  honourable.  Hence,  felicity  will  be  a 
certain  contemplation.  External  prosperity,  howeter,  will  be  requisite 
[to  him  who  energizes  according  to  theoretic  virtue,]  since  he  is  a  man ; 
for  human  nature  is  not .  sufficient  to  itself  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
templation  ;  but  it  is  also  requisite  that  the  body  should  be  well,,  and 
that  it  should  be  supplied  with  food,  and  other  necessaries.     It  must 

thing  which  happens  to  the  ship  through  the  winds  on  the  gea,  and  that  by  contemplating  his 
dwn  conceptions,  without  being  indigent  of  outward  conversion,  he  will  at  the  same  time  both 
fabricate  and  know  these  external  particulars.  Thus,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree,  that  divine 
intellect  the  artificer  of  the  universe^  possessing  the  causes  of  all  things^  both  gives  subsistence 
to^  and  contemplates  whatever  the  universe  contains,  without  departing  from  the  speculation  of 
himself.  But  if  with  respect  to  intellect,  one  kind  is  more  partial^  ftnd  another xmore  total,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  not  the  same  intellectual  perfection  of  all  things,  but  that  where  intelligibles 
have  a  more  total  and  undistributed  subsistence,  there  the  knowledge  is  more  total  and  indivi- 
sible, and  where  the  number  of  forms  proceeds  into  multitude  and  extension,  there  the  know* 
ledge  is  both  one  and  multiform.  Hence,  this  being  admitted,  we  cannot  wonder  on  hearing  the 
Orphic  verses,  in  which  the  theologist  says : 

*^  Aumh  Znvoi  Kou  &f  Ofmoffi  varfog  ovoxtd;^ 
'Scuouff*.  oBavaroi  re  dioi,  Brntrot  rcffQfaTrotf 


u  e. 


'^  There  in  the  sight  of  Jove,  the  parent  king> 
Th'  immortal  gods  and  mortal  men  reside. 
With  all  that  ever  was>  and  shaU- hereafter  be/' 
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not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  because  it  is  not  possible  for  a  mati 
to  be  blessed  without  external  goods,  the  happj  man  will  therefore 
require  many  of  these,  and  such  as  are  great ;  for  neither  a  conditioa 
of  being  sufficient  to  itself,  nor  judgement,  nor  action,  consists  in  an 
excess  [of  external  goods].     But  it  is  possible  for  those  who  have  no 
dominion  over  the  earth  and  sea  to  perform  beautiful  deeds ;  since  a 
man,  from  moderate  possessions,  may  be  able  to  act  according  to.  virtue. 
The  truth  of  this,  however,  may  be  clearly  seen ;  for  private  persons 
appear  to  act  no  less  equitably,  but  even  more  so  than  potentates. 
But  moderate  possessions  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  for  the  life  of 
him  will  be  happy  who  energizes  according  to  virtue.     And  Solon 
perhaps  well  defined  those  who  are  happy,  by  saying,  that  they  are 
such  as  are  moderately  furnished  with  external  possessions,  and  who 
perform  the  most  beautiful  actions,  and  live  temperately ;  since  it  is 
possible  for  those  whose  possessions  are  but  moderate,  to  do  those 
things  which  ought  to  be  done.     Anaxagoras  likewise  appears  to  have 
thought  that  the  happy  man  was  neither  the  rich  man  nor  the  poten- 
tate, when  he  says,  "  that  it  would  not  be  at  all  wonderful,  if  I  should 
be  considered  by  the  multitude  as  an  absurd  and  miserable  man.^ 
For  the  multitude  judge  from  external  circumstances,  having  a  sensible 
perception  of  these  alone.    The  opinions,  also,   of  the  w^ise  seem  to 
accord  with  these  assertions.      Things  of  this   kind,    therefore,    are 
attended  with  a  certain  credibility.     A  judgement,  however,  is  to  be 
formed  of  the  truth  in  practical  affairs  from  deeds  and  the  life ;  for  in 
these  that  which  possesses  principal  authority  consists.     Hentce,  it  is 
requisite  to  consider  what  has  been  before  said,  by  referring  it  to  deeds 
and  the  life  of  a  man.     And  when  the  assertions  accord  with  deeds, 
they  are  to  be  admitted,  but  when  they  are  dissonant^  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  nothing  but  words.     But  the  man  who  energizes  accord- 
ing to  intellect,  who  cultivates  this,  and  is  mentally  disposed  in  the 
best  manner,  is  also  it  would  seem  most  dear  to  divinity..    Foe  if  any 
attention  is  paid  by  the  gods  to  human  affisiirs,  as  it  appeai*s  there  is,  k 
is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  delighted  with  that 
\irhich  is  most  excellent,  and  m^st  allied  to  themselves;  but  this  is 
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intellect ;  and  likewise  that  they  will  remunerate  those  who  especially 
love  and  honour  this,  as  taking  care  of  that  which  is  dear  to  them« 
selves,  and  acting  rightly  and  well.  It  is  however  not  immanifest, 
that  all  these  things  are  especially  present  with  the  wise  man.  Hence^ 
•he  is  most  dear  to  divinity.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  same  man 
is  most  happy.  So  that  thus»  also,  the  wise  man  will  be  especially 
jiappy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Are  we  therefore  4o  think,  that  if  these  things  and  the  virtues,  and 
likewise  friendship  and  pleasure,  have  been  sufficiently  delineated,  our 
purpose  is  completely  effected  ?  Or  shall  we  say^  as  has  been  before 
observed,  that  the  end  in  practical  affairs  is  not  to  survey  and  know 
^each  particular,  but  rather  to  perform  it?  Neither,  therefore,  is  it 
'Sufficient  in  virtue  to  know  it,  but  there  should  also  be  an  endeavour 
to  possess  and  use  it ;  or  in  some  other  way  must  we  strive  to  become 
good  men  ?  If,  therefore,  words  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  make 
'  men  worthy,  they  ought  justly^  as  Theognis  says,  to  be  valued  at  a  great 
price,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  procure  them.  Now,  however, 
they  appear  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  exhort  and  excite  liberal 
young  men,  and  to  make  those  whose  manners  are  noble,  and  who  are 
truly . lovers  of  beautiful  conduct,  obedient  to  virtue;  but  they  are 
incapable  of  exhorting  the  multitude  to  probity.  For  the  multitude 
^re  not  naturally  adapted  to  be  obedient  from  shame,  but  from  fear; 
nor  to  abstain  from  bad  conduct  through  the  disgrace  with  which  it  is 
attended,  but  through  punishment.     For  living  from  passion,  they 
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pursue  their  pleasures,  and  those  things  through  which  they  may  be 
procured  ;  but  they  avoid  the  pains  opposed  to  these.  They  have  not, 
however,  any  conception  of  that  which  is  beautiful  in  conduct,  and 
truly  delectable,  in  consequence  of  not  having  tasted  of  it.  What 
discourse,  therefore,  can  dispose  such  men  to  orderly  conduct?  For  it 
is  not  possible,  or  at  least,  it  is  not  easy  to  obliterate  by  words,  things 
which  have  been  for  a  long  time  impressed  in  the  manners.  But  per- 
haps we  must  be  satisfied,  if  every  thing  being  present  with  us,  through 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  become  worthy,  we  may  be  able  to 
partake  of  virtue. 

Some,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  men  become  good  from  nature, 
others  that  they  become  good  from  custom,  and  others  from  doctrine. 
As  to  goodness  from  nature,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not, in 
our  power,  but  that  it  is  inherent  in  those  who  are  truly  fortunate,^ 
through  a  certain  diving  cause.  But  it  must  be  considered  whether  it 
is  not  true,  that  words  and  precepts  are  not  accompanied  with  power 
towards  all  men,  but  it  is  requisite  that  the  soul  of  the  auditor  should 
have  been  previously  excited  by  manners,  to  rejoice  and  hate  properly, 
like  land  which  is  intended  to  nourish  seed.  For  he  who  lives  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  will  not  attend  to  the  reasoning  which  dis- 
suades him  from  such  a  life.  How,  therefore,  is  it  possible  to  induce 
one  who  is  so  disposed,  to  alter  his  mode  of  conduct?  In  short, 
passion  does  not  appear  to  yield  to  reason,  but  to  violence.  Hence,  it 
is  necessary,  that  manners  should  pre-exist,  in  a  certain  respect  appro- 
priate to  virtue,  in  order  that  their  possessor  may  love  what  is  beautiful, 
and  be  indignant  with  what  is  disgraceful  in  conduct.  To  obtam, 
however,  a  right  education  for  virtue,  from  our  youth,  is  difficult, 
without  being  nurtured  by  laws  which  enforce  the  offices  of  virtue. 
For  to  live  temperately  and  accustomed  to  endurance,  is  not  pleasing 
to  the  multitude,  and  especially  to  youth.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that 
education,  studies  and  pursuits,  should  be  ordained  by  laws;  for  by 
custom  they  will  cease  to  be  painful.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  youth  to  obtain  a  right  education,  and  to  have  proper  attention 
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paid  to  them,  but  it  is  also  necessary,  when  they  have  arrived  at  the. 
perfection  of  manhood,  that  they  should  study  and  be  accustomed  to 
these  things ;  and  fn  these  we  shaH  likewise  require  the  assistance  of 
the  laws ;  and  in  short,  through  the  whole  of  life.  For  the  multitude 
tire  more  obedient  to  necessity  than  to  reason,  and  to  punishment  than 
to  the  beautiful  in  conduct.  Hence,  some  persons  are  of  opinion  that 
legislators  ougHt  indeed  to  excite  men  to  virtue,  and  exhort  them  to  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  in  conduct,  because  worthy  men  will  pre- 
cedaneously  from  their  manners  obey  their  exhortations;  but  that 
castigations  and  punishments  should  be  inflicted  on  those  who  disobey 
them,  and  who  are  naturally  more  unapt;  and  that  the  incurable 
should  be  entirely  exterminated  from  the  community.  For,  say  they^ 
the  worthy  man,  and  he  who  lives  with  a  view  to  the  beautiful  in 
conduct,  will  be  obedient  to  reason;  but  the  bad  man  who  aspires 
after  pleasure,  is  to  be  punished  by  pain,  like  a  beast  of  burden. 
Hence,  they  add,  it  is  necessary  that  such  pains  should  be  employed^ 
its  are  especially  contrary  to  the  pleasures  which  they  embrace. 

I^  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  requisite  that  he  who  is  to  be  a 
good  man  should  be  well  educated,  and  accustomed  to  virtuous  con- 
duct, and  afterwards  should  thus  Hve  in  worthy  studies  and  pursuits^ 
and  neither  unwillingly  nor  willingly  perform  base  deeds;  and  if  these 
things  may  happen  to  those  who  live  conformably  to  a  certain  intellect 
and  right  order,  possessing  power  and  strength; — if  this  be  the  case, 
the  paternal  mandate^  indeed,  is  neither  accompanied  with  strength 
nor  necessity,  nor  in  short  the  mandate  of  one  man,  unless  he  is  a 
a  king,  or  a  person  endued  with  a  similar  authority;  but  the  law 
possesses  a  necessarily-compelling  power,  being  a  mandate  proceeding 
from  a  certain  prudence  and  intellect.  And  those,  indeed,  who  are 
adverse  to  the  impulses  of  depraved  men,  though  they  are  right  in  so 
doing,  are  hated  [by  the  multitude].  Law,  however,  when  it  ordains 
what  is  equitable,  is  not  attended  with  molestation.  But  in  the  city  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  alone,  the  legislator  appears  to  have  paid  attention 
to  education  and  studies,  or  pursuits  j  while  in  most  cities  things  of 
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this  kind  are  neglected,  and  every  ooe)  aftter  the  manaer  of  the  Cjrclops, 
UvGs  as  he  pleases. 

By  these  no  statutes  and  no  rights  are  known. 
No  council  held,  no  monarch  fills  the  throne ; 
But  high  on  hills  or  airy  cliffs  they  dwells 
Or  deep  in  caves  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell. 
Each  rules  his  race^  his  neighbour  not  his  care. 
Heedless  of  others^  to  his  own  severe  «• 

It  is  best,  therefore,  that  a  common  and  right  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  citizens,  and  that  there  should  be  an  ability  of  effecting  this« 
'  But  if  these  things  are  neglected  in  common,  it  would  seem  to  be  fit 
that  every  one  should  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  bis  children  and 
friends  in  virtue,  or  should  pre-determine  to  do  so.  From  what  has 
been  said^  however,  it  would  seem  that  this  may  especially  be  effected 
*?y  him  who  possesses  the  power  of  a  legislator.  For  attentions  to  the 
geperal  welfare  are  effected  through  the  laws  ;  but  equitable  attentions 
are  accomplished  through  worthy  men.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
make  any  difference,  whether  the  laws  are  written  or  unwritten,  nor 
whether  one  person  or  many  are  disciplined  by  them,  as  neither  does  it 
make  any  difference  in  music  and  gymnastic,  and  other  disciplines. 
For  as  in  cities  legal  institutions  and  manners  are  efficacious,  so  in 
families  paternal  mandates  and  manners ;  and  they  are  still  more  effi* 
cacious  on  account  of  alliance,  and  the  benefits  conferred  by  parents  on 
their  children.  For  children  previous  to  these  mandates  loved  their 
parents,  and  are  naturally  disposed  to  be  obedient  to  them.  Farther 
still,  private  differs  from  public  education,  in  the  ^ame  manner  as  in 
medicine  [particular  differ  from  universal  jwescriptions].  For  univer* 
^alltfj  indeed,  abstinence  and  quiet  are  advantageous  to  one  who  has 
a  fever ;  but  to  this  particular  person  perhaps  they  are  not.  And  he 
who  is  a  master  in  the  pugilistic  art  will  not  perhaps  enjoin  the  same 
mode  of  fighting  to  all  his  pupils.    It  would  seem,  however,  that  par- 

s  Odyss.  lib.  9.  v.  118,  kc  Aristotle  quotes  the  last  line  biit  one  only  of  these  verses.    The 
If anilation  is  by  ?9ft. 
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ticulars  will  be  more  accurately  managed,  when  private  attention  i» 
paid  to  them ;  for  then  each  individual  will  in  a  greater  degree  obtaia 
that  which  is  adapted  to  him.  But^the  physician,  the  master  of  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  every  other  artist^  will  in  the  best  manner  pay  attention 
to  an  individual^  if  they  kpow  universally  what  is  beneficial  to  all 
persons,  or  to  persons  of  a  certain  description  ;  for  sciences  are  said  to 
be,  and  are  in  reality,  of  that  which  is  common.  Nothing,  however, 
perhaps  hinders^  but  that  a  man  may  pay  attention  to  one  certain  thing 
in  a  proper  manner,  though  he  is  destitute  of  science,  while  he  accu* 
rately  surveys  from  experience  what  happens  to  each  particular  things 
just  as  some  persons  appear  to  be  most  excellent  physicians  to  them* 
selves,  but  are  finable  to  giye  medical  assistance  to  another  person. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  would  seem  [notwithstanding  this]  to  be  no  less 
requisite  for  him  who  wishes  to  become  an  artist  and  to  be  theoretic, 
to  proceed  to  that  which  is  universal,  and  to  know  this  as  far  as  it  can 
be  known ;  for  we  have  already  observed,  that  sciences  are  conversanr 
with  this.  Perhaps  also  it  is  requisite,  that  he  who  wishes  to  make 
others  better  by  the  attention  which  he  pays  to  them,  whether  they  be 
many  or  few,  should  endeavour  to  become  skilled  in  legislation,  if  we 
can  be  rendered  good  men  through  the  laws.  Hence,  it  is  not  the 
province  of  any  casual  person  to  render  some  man,  or  one  committed 
to  his  care,  fitly  disposed  to  become  virtuous,  but  if  it  belongs  to  any 
one  to  effect  this,  it  is  the  province  of  the  man  of  science ;  just  as  in 
medicine,  and  the  other  arts,  to  which  a  certain  attention  and  prudence 
pertain.  Is  it  requisite,  therefore,  after  this  to  consider  whence  or  how 
a  man  may  acquire  a  legislative  skill  ?  Or,  as  in  other  arts,  is  this  to  be 
learned  from  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  management  of  public 
affairs?  For  this  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  political  science.  Or  shall 
we  say  that  a  similar  thing  does  not  seem  to  take  place  in  the  political 
science,  and  the  other  sciences  and  powers.  For  in  the  others,  the 
same  persons  are  seen  to  impart  the  powers,  and  to  energize  from  them; 
as  is  evident  in  physicians  and  painters.  But  the  sophists  profess 
indeed  to  teach  politics,  yet  no  one  of  them  acts  in  a  political  capacity* 
And  it  would  seem  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  management  of 
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public  affairs,  do  this  by  a  certain  power  and  experience,  rather  than 
by  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  For  they  do  not  appear 
either  to  write  or  speak  about  things  of  this  kind,  though  perhaps  this 
would  be  better  than  to  compose  forensic  or  popular  orations ;  nor 
again,  is  it  seen  that  they  have  made  either  their  own  children  political 
characters,  or  some  other  children  of  their  friends.  It  is  reasonable, 
however,  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  done  this,  if  they  had  been 
able ;  for  neither  could  they  have  left  any  thing  better  to  cities,  nor 
could  they  have  deliberately  chosen  any  thing  more  excellent  than  this 
power,  either  for  themselves,  or  their  dearest  friends.  Nevertheless 
experience  appears  to  contribute  in  no.  small  degree  [to  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs;]  for  otherwise  men  would  not  become  more 
political  through  being  accustomed  to  political  affairs.  Hence,  ex- 
perience  seems  to  be  necessary  to  those  who  desire^  to  be  skilled  in  the 
political  science.  Those  sophists,  however,  who  profess  to  teach  the 
political  science,  appear  to  be  very  far  from  possessing  this  ability  ;  for, 
in  short,  they  neither  know  what  kind  of  a  thing  it  is,  nor  what  the 
things  are  with  which  it  is  conversant.  For  if  they  did,  they  would 
not  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  rhetorical  art,  or  inferior  to  it ; 
nor  would  they  think  it  is  easy  for  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  legislator, 
who  has  collected  the  most  celebrated  and  approved  laws  s  since  they 
say  that  the  best  laws  are  to  be  selected,  just  as  if  the  selection  did  not 
require  intelligence,  or  as  if  to  judge  rightly  was  not  one  of  the  greatest 
of  things,  in  the  same  roan  iter  as  in  what  pertains  to  music.  For  skilful 
men  judge  rightly  respecting  the  work^  in  which  they  are  skilleid,  and 
understand  through  what  means,  or  in  what  manner  they  may  be  ac- 
complished, and  what  the  appropriate  adaptations  of  them  are;  but  to 
the  unskilful  it  is  sufficient  not  to  be  ignorant,  whether  a  work  is  well 
or  ill  done,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  painter's  art.  Laws,  however, 
resemble  political  works.  How,  therefore,  can  any  one  be  adapted 
to  become  a  legislator  from  these,  or  to  judge  which  of  them  are  the 
best  ?  For  neither  does  it  appear  that  men  become  skilled  in  medicine, 
by  reading  medical  books ;  though  these  books  not  only  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  cures,  but  likewise  the  remedies  which  are  to  be  applied, 
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and  the  method^  of  cure,  distinguishing  also  the  habits  of  Mch  person. 
It  seemst  however,  that  these  things  are  beneficial  to  skilful  pers«ns» 
but  useless  to  the  unscientific.  Perhaps,  therefoi^,  collections  of  laws 
and  politiest  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  abte  lib  survey  and  judge 
"what  is  well-established  or  the  contrary,  and  what  the  appropriate 
adaptations  are  in  these ;  but  those  who  discuss  things  of  this  kind 
without  the  political  habit,  will  never  be  able  to  judge  well,  except 
from  chance ;  though  perhaps  they  will  become  more  intelligent  in 
these  particulars.  Since,  therefore,  the  politicians  prior  to  us  have 
omitted  to  investigate  legislation,  it  will  perhaps  be  better  for  us  to 
consider  it  more  attentively,  and  in  short  to  discuss  a  polity  [univer- 
sally,] in  order  that  the  philosophy  which  pertains  to  human  affairs  may 
as  much  as  possible  be  brought  to  perfection.  In  the  first  place,  there- 
fore, if  any  thing  has  been  well  said  by  the  antients  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  relate  it.  In  the  next  place,  from  the  collections 
which  have  been  made  of  polities,  we  shall  endeavour  to  survey .  what 
the  nature  is  of  the  things  which  preserve  and' corrupt  cities  and  the 
several  polities,  aiid  from  what  causes  some  of  them  are  well  but  others 
ill-governed.  For  these  things  being  surveyed,  perhaps  we  shall  be 
alBle  in  a  greater  degree  to  perceive  what  kind  of  polity  is  the  best ; 
how  each  is  to  be  arranged,  and  what  laws  and  manners  it  should  use. 
We  shall  begin,  therefore,  the  discuA^sion  of  politics  i. 

>  From  thi^  it  is  evident  that  the  treatuj^ott  Fblitics  ought  immediately  to  follow  the  Nicoma^ 
ehean  Ethics;  but  as  there  are  two  other  treatises  on  Ethics,  viz*  the  Great  and  the  Eudemian 
Ethics^  I  deemed  it  better  to  bring  together  all  that  Arbtotle  has  written  on  morals,  previously  to 
presenting  the  reader  with  his  Politics; 


^R*  WtUtf,  Primer,  ag  OiMecry-toae,  Londoa. 
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